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June 20. 


Il.-V.—The . Sorbonne, 
Nénot), June 20. 


Paris Gils 


VI.—Entrance to Bank, Paris (H. P. 
Nénot), June 20. 


VII.-IX., XII.—Océanographique Insti- 
tute, Rue Saint-Jacques, Paris (H. P. 
Nénot), June 27. 


X.—Entrance to Louis Dreyfus Bank, 
Place des Victoires, Paris (H. P. 
Nénot), June 27. 

XI.—Louis Dreyfus Bank, Rue de la 
Banque, Paris (Henri Paul Nénot), 
June 27. 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS— 


I.—Orchestrelle Factory, Hayes, Mid- 


dlesex (Walter Cave), Jan. 10. 


IIl.—Motor Works for Tilling-Stevens, 
Ltd. (Wallis, Gilbert, and Partners), 
Vane ols 


IlI.—Mess Rooms in Connection with a 
Large Munitions Factory (Buckland, 
Haywood, and Farmer), Feb. 7, 

IV.—Erecting Shop of a Motor Car 
Works (A, Alban H. Scott), Feb. 28. 


V.—An Engineering Shop (A. Alban H. 
Scott), Feb. 28. 


VI.—A Canteen (A. Alban H. Scott), 
March 28, 


VII.—A Munitions Factory (A. Alban 
H. Scott), April 4, 


ARCHITECTURE 
(SERIES II.)— 


IV.—Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, 
London (C. R. Cockerell), Jan. 3. 


V.—St. -Martin’s Church, Trafalgar 
Square (James Gibbs), Jan, 10. 


VI.—The Admiralty, Petrograd (Zakhar- 
off), Jan. 17, 


VII.—Front of Buckingham Palace as 
Originally Built (John Nash), Feb. 7. 


VIlIl.—Garden Front of Buckingham 


Palace as Originally Built (John 
Nash), Feb. 7. 
IX.—The Colosseum, Regent’s Park. 


London (Decimus Burton), Feb, 21. — 


X.—Entrances, St. George’s Hall, Liver- 


pool (Harvey Lonsdale Elmes and 
C. R. Cockerell), March 21, 
XI.—Cathedral of Kazan, Petrograd 


(Voronikhine), March 28. 


XIII.—The Capitol, 


XX VIIL.—Hogarth’s 


XXII.—Inorganic 


XXIII.—Physical 


XXVI.—New Laboratories, 


XLII.—Design for a Branch 


XLVII.—The Bank of England, Bristol | 


WORKING DRAWINGS, ARCHITECTS’ | 


XXXIV.—English Church, Bucharest, 
Roumania (Prof. Beresford  Pitey, 
JiATigeeds 

XXXV.—Queen’s Canadian Military — 


AXXVII.—Grain Silo and Mill Exten- 


XX XVIIT.—Cottages at Fordington, for 


XL:—Isolation Hospital, 


XLI.—Reconstruction of Charing Cross 


XII.—St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; 
South Portico (H, L. Elmes), April 11. 


Washington: East 


Front, May 9 


XIV.—The East Front of the Louyre, 
Paris (Perrault), May 23. 


MONUMENTS-— 


XXVI.—Monument to Combatants in 
War of 1870-71, at Orange, France (G. 
Michel), Jan, 24. 


XXVII.--Monument to Captains Harvey 


and Hutt in Westminster Abbey 


(John Bacon, jun.), Feb, 14. 


Tomb, Chiswick ; 


Mausoleum, Pére Lachaise, Paris, 


March 21. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL BUILD- 


INGS— 


XXI.—King’s College for Women, Ken- 


sington; Detail of Fume Cupboards 
in Chemistry Laboratory (H. Percy 
Adams and Charles Holden), Feb, 21. 


Chemistry Labora- 
tory, University College, London 
(Professor F, M. Simpson), March 7. 


Chemistry Labora- 
tory, University College, London (Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson), March 7. 


XXIV.—Chemistry Building, University 


College, London (Professor F. M. 


Simpson), March 7, 


XXV.—New Chemistry Building for the 


University of Oxford (Paul Water- 
house), March 14. 


University 


College, London (Professor F. M. 
Simpson), April 18. 
SMALL HOUSES -OF THE LATE 


GEORGIAN PERIOD (SERIES II,)— 


XLIT.—Houses Facing Alfred Square, 


Deal, March 14. 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS (SERIES Ii.)— 
XLI.—Facads of Armitage and Wolff’s 


Premises, Manchester (Measured and 
Drawn by Gordon Hemm), March 7. 


Library 
(Francisco Munguia), March 21. 


X LIM ) vane 
Church, Hotwells, 
Hemm), May 2. 


XLIV.—Holy 
Bristol 


Trinity 
(Gordon 


XLV.—Design for a Mausoleum (Gordon. 


Hemm), May 9. | 


XLVI.—The Council House, Bristol (A. 


Clifford Holliday), May 16. 


(Gordon Hemm), May 23. 


(SERIES II.)— 


Hospital, Shorneliffe, Kent: Details of 
Roof and Window Construction (W. 
Henry: White), Feb. 28. 


XXXVI. — Hutments for Murition 
Workers, Well Hall. Eltham, Kent: 
Details of Construction, March 28. 


sion, Soar Lane, Leicester (Everard, 
Son, and Pick), “May 2. 


the Duchy of Cornwall (Richardson 
and Gill), May 9. 


XXXIX.—Stadium at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal (W. D. Lawrence), 
May 16. 


West Brom- 
wich (Gerald McMichael), May 28. 


Underground Station for the District! 
Railway (H. W. Ford), June 6. 


SS SS ee 
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| ARTISTS AND AUTHORS. 


ADAM, ROBERT, Jan. 17, Jan. 24. 

Adams, Henry, 36. 

Adams (H, Percy) 
Heb, °21. 

Adshead and Ramsey, May 30. 

Adshead, Professor 8.D. (cited), 153. 

Alavoine and Duc, May 30. 

Alexander (George L.) and Mathew Wat- 
son, Landless, and Pearse, Jan. 17. 
Alexander (George L.), Robert Atkinson 
and, Jan. 17, Jan. 31; 36. 

Allen, Gordon (cited), 37. 
Atkinson, Robert (cited), 152. 


and Charles Holden, 


BACON, JOHN, JUN., Feb. 14. 
Bosworth, William Welles, 87; Feb. 14. 


Buckland, Haywood, and Farmer, 76, 77; | 


Feb. 7. 
Burnet, Sir John (cited), 153. 
Burnham (D. H.) and Co., Jan, 17. 


CAMPBELL, K. F., 78-80. 

Carina, Feb. 7, Feb. 14. 

Carrére and Hastings, May 30, 

Cave, Walter, Jan. 10. 

Clapperton, T. J., May 30. 

Clare, George E., 223. 

Cleaver, W., 192. 

Cockerell, C. R., Jan. 3, March 
June 13. 

Courade, A. C., 1. 

Crompton, W. E, Vernon, May 

Crosthwaite, P. M., 16. 


21, June 6, 


bo 


DEAS, F. W., March 14. 
De la Barre, Henry and, Feb. 
Duc, Alavoine and, May 30. 


———$——— 


' ELINES, HARVEY LONSDALE, March 


| Everard, Son, and Pick, 214, 


| FARMER 


QieeApriy 1: 
Embury II., Aymar, Jan. 3. 
Emerson, H. V. Milnes, 67. , 
215; May 2. 


(BUCKLAND, 
AND FARMER), Feb. 7. 

Flournoy and Flournoy, May 16; 229, 

Ford, H. W., June 6, June 138; 274. 

Foster, Thomas, 167. 

Furniss, Lawrence, April 25. 


HAYWOOD, 


GIBBS, JAMES, Jan. 10. 

Gilbert. (Wallis, Gilbert, and Partners), 
64, 65, 66; Jan. 31. 

Gill, Richardson and, Jan. 10, May 9. 


HAASE, TAPERELL AND, 170, 171. 
Hallam, J. Algernon, 218. 


| Hastings, Carrere and, May 30. 


Haywood (Buckland, and 
Farmer), Feb. 7. 

Hemm, Gordon, March 7, May 2, May 9, 
May 23. 

Henry and De La Barre, Feb. 28. 

Higham, Thomas, Feb. 7, Feb. 21, March 
14, 

Holden (H. Perey Adams and Charles 
Holden), Feb. 21. 

Holliday, A. Clifford, March 16. 

Holt, Harold G., 179. 

Hopkins, Alfred, 268, 269. 

Howling, G. J., 24, 45, 151. 

Humphreys, George William, 131. 


Haywood, 


JOHN, SIR W. GOSCOMBE, May 30. 
Johnson, H. C,, 234. 
Jones, Ronald P., 175. 


RaAHE, MORITZ, 125. 
Kelly, J. Frederick, June 13. 


LANDLESS (MATTHEW WATSON, 
LANDLESS, AND PEARSE), Jan. 17. 

Lawrence, W. D., May 16. 

Lethaby, Professor (cited), 153. 

Lutyens, Edwin L., May 9. 


McCOMB, JOHN, Feb. 21. 

McKim, Mead, and White, 
April 11, 

McLaughlin, James E., 62, 63. 

McMichael, Gerald, May 28. 


Jan. 10. 


| Merrifield, L. S., May 30. 


Michel, G., Jan. 24. 

Mitchell, G..S., 5. 

Morris, Miss May (cited), 59. 

Munguia, Francisco, 139. 

Munt (Stephens and Munt and Henry 
Tanner), 185. 


NASH, JOHN, Feb. 7. 

Nénot, June 20, June 27; 286, 287, 288, 289. 
Nesfield, Eden, Jan. 24. 

Nicholson, M. A., Jan, 31. 


PEARSE (MATTHEW WATSON, LAND- 
LESS, AND PEARSE), Jan. 17. 

Peckham, A. N. (quoted), 256. 

Pegram, Henry, May 30. 

Perrault, May 23. 

Pick, Everard, Son, and, 214, 215; May 2. 

Pite, Beresford, Jan. 3. 

Pitts Ay OF: 16: 

Pomeroy, F, W., May: 30. 

Poole, Henry, May 30. 

Price, Henry, 163; April 4. 

Purchon, W. S. (cited), 164, 232. 


RAMSEY, ADSHEAD AND, May 30. 
Reilly, Professor C. H., April 4. 
Richardson, A. E., 56. 

Richardson and Gill, Jan. 10, May 9. 
Russell, Andrew, Jan, 24. 


SANDiLANDS, R. D., J. THOMSON AND, 
242: May 23. 

Scott, A. Alban H., Feb. 28, March 28, 
April 4; 51, 69, 101, 102, 103, 104, 116, 
157, 172, 181, 246, 247, 248, 280. 


Searles-Wood: (cited), H. D., 157. 


Simpson, Professor F. M., March 7. 


Skipper, George J., May 9. 


Spiers, R. Phené, May 30. 

Stephens and Munt and Henry Tanner, 
185, 

Stroyer, H. R., 70, 233. 


TANNER, H. (STEPHENS AND MUNT 
AND HENRY TANNER), 185. 

Taperell and Haase, 170, 171. 

Tatchell, Sidney J., May 16. 

Thicknesse, Willink and, 244; May 23. 

Thomson, James, 186, 218. 

Thomson, J., and R. D, Sandilands, 242; 
May 28. 

Turner, Laurence, April 11. 

Turvill, Oscar F., 148. 


VORONIKHINE, March 28. 


WALLIS, GILBERT, AND PARTNERS, 
Jan, 31; 64, 65, 66. 

Watson (Matthew); Landless, and Pearse, 
Jan, 17. 

White, W. Henry, 111-114; Feb. 28. 

Willink and Thicknesse, 24; May 23. 

Wood, Edgar, 164; April 4. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, April 25. 
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Bel @ hel eAn le 


the present issue records the purchase by the 

City of London Corporation ot premises in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard for £30,000. This, it is under- 
stood, is a preliminary step towards the clearances to 
be made in connection with the St. Paul’s Bridge 
scheme. It is evident, therefore, that the Corporation 
intend to proceed under the powers conferred by the 
St. Paul’s Bridge Act, 1913. Presumably the purchase 
has been made as a consequence either of some 
maturing agreement, or of some exceptionally favour- 
able opportunity. Otherwise so large an expenditure 
during war-time would seem to lack justification. 
That, however, is a question of conscience into which 
we do not care to enter. We are more nearly con- 
cerned to inquire whether the expenditure of this 
considerable sum commits the Corporation to a 
scheme defined before the war changed the outlook in 
every direction and, in particular, raised the question 
of memorial bridges, and aroused immense interest 
the larger problem of the re-planning of London. If 
the Corporation is well advised, it will not act indepen- 
dently of the ‘Charing Cross scheme; for not only will 
the more easterly bridge of St. Paul’s and the more 
westerly bridge of Charing Cross be in sight of each 
other, and (from a height) observable in one coup 
@eil, but the trafic problems that each will affect may 
be advantageously correlated. 

* & * x 


A PARAGRAPH printed among our news items in 


Both esthetically and economically the two bridges 
will either antagonise or help each other; and that 
they may be mutually helpful should be the anxious 
concern of the promoters of both schemes, who should 
obviously confer and co-operate. This would be a 
wildly fantastic suggestion but for the war, which has 
reconciled so many minor antagonisms, and might 
even heal the old-standing breach between the Cor- 
poration and the extramural authorities. Such a 
union would get rid of those hideous monstrosities— 
the Three Disgraces of London—the railway bridges 
which respectively disfigure the Thames at Cannon 
Street, at Blackfriars, and at Charing Cross. Inci- 
dentally, the ugly viaduct at the foot of Ludgate Hill 
would disappear, and its removal would be a mere act 
of justice to St. Paul’s Cathedral, of which it com- 
pletely ruins the view from the west. Such reforms 
are bound to come sooner or later; and no premature 
and unconcerted movement such as that foreshadowed 
by the ‘Corporation’s £30,000 purchase, should be 
allowed to postpone the inevitable ultimate issue. 


“Down with the policemen, and up with the 
cinemas,” is said to be the motto of the Prefect of 
Nancy, who is providing moving picture shows for the 
entertainment of boy refugees. Each small show, he 
avers, keeps the boys in better order than two police- 


men could. In our own country it is generally held 
that the more the picture palaces, the more the 
juvenile offenders. ‘Clearly the point 1s debatable, 
and it hardly comes within our province. There arises 
from it, however, a point that should receive attention. 
In the near future, cinemas will play a more important 
part in education. Already their possibilities in this — 
respect have been to some extent demonstrated; but 
it is easy to imagine very considerable developments, 
and educational authorities may be trustea not to 
neglect so potent an instrument. Revised methods of 
conveying information will include the more general 
use of moving pictures; and whether instructive films 
are included more abundantly at the public cinemas, 
or whether they are thrown on the screen in class- 
room or lecture-hall, their more common adoption will 
have some slight influence on design. In the former 
case. the elevation should reflect the greater ser1ous- 
ness of character which the picture-house will assume 
when education is a regular and definite aim; in both 
there must be provision for the safe and convenient 
operation of the lantern. In the 1917 issue of “ Specifi- 
cation,” which is now in the press, ilustrations are 
given of a West End cinema which is noteworthy for 
the fine architectural quality given to a class of build-. 
ing that is too often characterised by clumsy features 
and a riot of badly-designed ornament. 

Minor matters of amenity, as Mr. Joseph Thorp 
recently reminded the London Society, are rather apt 
to be ignored when grand schemes of town-planning 
absorb attention. There are, as he remarked, many 
small reforms which the Society could effect, such as 
the orderly naming of streets and numbering of 
houses. He suggested, also, that black fogs could be 
prevented by the sunvression of black smoke, but that 
is a more speculative proposition. It emphasises, 
however, the need for more system in the labelling of 
streets. Those “strayed revellers” who, to the num- 
ber of many thousands, tried to grope their way home 
through the dense fogs last week, had good reason to 
complain of the absence of reasonable guidance on 
their way. Very many of them had provided them- 
selves with electric lights, with which it was sometimes 
possible to ascertain the name of a street upon which 
one had stumbled; but very often the label was out of 
range—high up on a house with a long forecourt ‘or 
“front garden” well off the roadway, and not seldom 
obscured by creepers. One never knows where to 
look for the street name. It may be anywhere or 
nowhere, and the nuisance is bad enough in broad 
daylight. without the emphasis of “chaos and old 
night.” It should and could be easily remedied, and 
the London Society will do a good work if it secures 
this very useful reform, which can be lifted out of the 
category of sheer utility by an insistence on decent 
lettering in the labels. 
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Serious accidents have often caused modified views 
of construction; and a fall of bricks from a factory 
chimney-shaft in course of erection, and the subse- 
quent inquiry into the death of a man upon whom they 
fell, may possibly have the effect of making designers 


cchary of contriving decorative effects at the summit of. 


tall chimneys. About two hundred new laid bricks 
fell from a height of 150 ft., but exactly why they fell 
was not definitely ascertained. It was suggested that 
frosty weather was at the root of the trouble, and 
questions were raised as to the utility of an oversailing 
‘course which seems to have been involved, and was 
suspected of being contributory to the trouble. Sup- 
posing that frost prevented the mortar from setting, 
and that the force of gravity, acting on the overhang- 
ing work, did the rest, there arises the curious question 
‘of whether the oversailing course, in revealing the 
effect of the frost, which conceivably might otherwise 
have remained undiscovered, did not actually prevent 
a worse accident than that which unfortunately 
‘occurred. In normal times, such work is usually 
reserved for frostless seasons, because of the difficulty 
of protectine it; but that the job in question was a 
matter of emergency is evident from the fact that it 
was allowed to be done. At the inquest upon the 
victim of the accident, it was, in the circumstances, 
rightly held that no one was to blame; but the lessons 
to be drawn from the accident are quite obvious, and 
will not be lost upon professional and _ practical 
builders, to whose earnest attention we need hardly 
commend them. 


co * * * 


There seems to have set in something like a 
reaction in favour of the harmless, necessary plumber. 
Before the War he was the best-abused craftsman in 
the kingdom. In the day of adversity and _ frost- 
bursts it has been discovered that he is the one man 
who cannot be spared for the War. But as he has 
become scarce, there are innumerable emergencies in 
which one must perforce do without him. A few 
sharp frosts, and their consequences to the water- 
pipes, have convinced householders that the plumber 


is a much-maligned man whose eccentricities they . 


would gladly endure if only they could get him on the 
scene of his former triumphs and tyrannies. If he 
would only come back, with his imposing kit-bag 
jewelled in several holes with leaden eyelets, all would 
be forgotten and forgiven. But he cometh not. Even 
though he is beyond service age’ or has been 
exempted, the State still claims him for her own, 
because she has need of his natural magic—his joint- 
Wiping, pipe-shaving, blow-lamping exorcism of the 
imps of impurity. And so the forlorn householder 
must needs perform on his own pipes of Pan. Our 
own advice to him, however, would be that, if he 
would avoid horrible domestic discord, he should 
severely abstain from tinkering with them. Only one 
thing may he wisely attempt, and that by way of 
prevention rather than of cure. He may protect his 
pipes from frost by providing them with a suitable 
covering—not of straw-bands and old newspapers, 
but of specially designed insulating material, which, 
in the consecrated phrase of the loved-and-lost 
plumber, will “make a good job of it” by presenting 
a neat appearance and affording effectual protection 
from frost. 


* * * m 


In reviewing a book entitled “ Arts and Crafts: A 
review of the work executed by students in the leading 
art schools of Great Britain and Ireland,” which is a 
special issue of “ The Studio,” a critic writing in “ The 
Times Literary Supplement” is, it seems to us, 
rather severe on the work of students. “The great 
mass of work produced in our art schools,” he declares, 

is not what the public wants, nor is it what any indi- 


vidual in love with beauty wants. It has a peculiar art- 
school quality of its own, which one recognises at a 
glance, the quality of work produced by students 
because they have been taught that it is what they 
ought to produce, not because any one in particular 
wants it.” This is merely to say, rather turgidly, that 
it is the work of students in training. It should be 
judged as such, and not as if it were being produced 
to put on the market. That the critic sees this pretty 
clearly is evident from the parallel he draws between 
the productions of the art school and those of the 
general school: “ There is no market for a school 
essay, because it is written for the schoolmaster to 
read’; and he reads it only because he has to decide 
whether it is better or worse than other essays of the 
same kind’; and there is no market for the work of art 
students, “for the same reason.”,. Precisely. This 
might be regarded as an excellent apology for the art 
student, if it were not obvious from the tenour of the 
article that the critic rather expects the student to 
produce for the market, and not to pursue “academic 
distinction.” This is to confound the respective 
functions of the school and the workshop. This 
strange misapprehension of the aims and methods of 
education is strongly if not widely prevalent iust now ; 
and the present instance of it would not be worth 
noticing if it were not typical. 
* * * % 


A workman’s compensation case of peculiar interest 
has been decided in the Newcastle County Court. A 
foreman joiner was employed in the repair of fish- 
trays, and it appears that from these trays particles of 
“decayed fish matter” rose in dust, and, entering the 
joiner’s mouth, set up poisoning. In opposing the 
subsequent claim for compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act counsel contended that, to 
establish the claim, it was necessary to produce 
definite evidence of the time when the poisoning 
occurred, and of something in the nature of an 
accident. Judge Greenwell, in deciding in favour of 
the plaintiff, no doubt justly interpreted the spirit and 
intention of the law, which is that a man who suffers 
injury in the course of his employment shall be com- 
pensated for it, whether the injury is internal or exter- 
nal, insidious or palpable. In its first state, the Act 
contemplated only such accidents as were sudden and 
palpable—as a blow, a cut, or a fall: but it was soon 
urged, with success, that this discrimination was hard 
on workmen suffering seriously from more insidious 
forms of injury, such as the poisoning in the Newcastle 
case, or the plumbism incidental to several occupa- 
tions more or less closely related to the building 
industries. 


3 


Insidious industrial diseases, such as poisoning, are 
often so obscure in their origin as to be untraceable to 
it; and if-a workman happens to change his situation 
during the incubation period, it is quite possible that 
responsibility for the onset may be wrongly fastened 
on the employer in whose service the man happens to 
be when the disease develops. - All things considered, 
it is rather surprising that the amending Act of 1906 
(to the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897), in 
which industrial diseases were first scheduled, . has 
not given rise to even more litigation than has actually 
occurred. But there is no question that this extension 
of the scope of the Act has had beneficial effects in 
making employers more solicitous to provide healthy 
conditions of labour; in directing the attention of 
doctors to a closer study of industrial diseases ; and in 
compensating those workers who, in the course of 
their employment, become casualties from being 
“gassed” rather than “hit.” On the other hand, it 
has set up a fresh crop of abuses, and provided further 
opportunities for malingering. 
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HERES AND HERE: 


T was the elegant Sterne, I think, who laid it down 
as essential to the proper frame of mund_ for 
writing that he should first put a clean shirt on. 

In these more strenuous days, when economy 1s a 
cardinal virtue, we cannot perhaps follow his precept, 
but in the newest week of a new year we must not fail 
to take a fresh sheet and a fresh pen, in order to have 
things proper at the beginning at least, whatever 
shortcomings may occur as the months go by. And, 
armed with these clean tools of the trade, we may pro- 
ceed to take stock of our position, turning over in the 
mind what our-aims are, and how far we are on the 
way to attaining them. As proper to the occasion, 
also, we must be ready to extend a generous tolerance 
to those who are travelling along lines that widely 
differ from our own. Nor can many of us, on the 
threshold of a momentous year, but muse on where we 
shall be at the end of it—many of us, perhaps, in the 
not far distant future will have forsaken the familiar 
task in order to’ take up another, a national task 
fraught with all manner of strange, maybe tragic, pos- 
sibilities. But meanwhile, till the call comes, we cannot 


do better than keep steady to our apportioned labour, 


whether “working in these walls of Time” we be 
doing “ mighty deeds and great,” or spinning “orna- 
ments of rhyme.” 


& * * ae 


The Minister of Munitions, while with great 
urbanity taking away the work exceeding £500 which 
we should like to carry out, makes the consoling 
suggestion that we should now, at any rate, take 
advantage of the present enforced leisure by pre- 
paring plans for the future—afres la guerre est fini, 
to quote the most cherished phrase of Tommy in 
France. These plans abound with difficulties that 
demand an apres la guerre solution, by which I mean 
that the things which did well enough before the War 
will not do for the future: for the most mured cynic 
must admit that the War cannot leave us where we 
were before. The old conditions will no longer be 
acceptable, and we shall have to make new prodigious 
eitorts to meet the altered conditions. Hazarding a 
guess as to what problems will face architects and 
builders especially after the War, I would say that 
these are resolved into three main classes of buildings 
—houses for the workers (and there is the hard- 
working middle class to take count of as well as the 
rural labourer and the town artizan); factories; and 
technical education buildings. On these three classes 
I may offer a few remarks. 


* * oe * 


On the subject of housing it seems to me the great 
aim in the future will.'be not only to secure better 
individual accommodation, but also to see that there 
is in every case a co-ordinated scheme on town-plan- 
ning lines, and that instead of a mass of miscellaneous 
houses springing up at the instance of any estate 
developer who wants to make money, and a sprinkling 
of shop premises being set up haphazard to meet the 
local requirements, there shall be from the start a 
definite colony idea, with a pre-arranged place for the 
shops, in the most convenient area, and selected places 
for public buildings of communal interest, such as 
institutes, churches, theatres, or galleries, around 
which the colony would be grouped, and the existence 
of which would provide a focus of interest in the 
general scheme. The garden city enthusiasts have of 
course had this idea in the forefront of their pro- 
gramme for years past, but with them it has been 
too much trimmed up with queer social notions. 
“The garden city” has become an unfortunate title, 
_ allied to something which the ordinary man does not 
care to tackle, but I am convinced there is the very 


kernel of an excellent idea in it—inasmuch as people 
are not going to rest content with the dull rows otf 
speculative houses which make the average suburb a 
place to get away from. We need not wrangle over 
the particular architectural style of the houses so long 
as they display an air of coherence and form part of a 
good general scheme. 1, for instance, as my readers 
well know, would plump for houses exhibiting a 
modern treatment based on the Late Georgian, which 
seems to me to be the thread we never should have 
dropped, but only last week in this Journal there was 
shown a colony of houses at Well Hall which present 
a very agreeable appearance, although conforming to 
an altogether different formula; albeit the controlling 
condition that they should be put up with the greatest 
speed has resulted in a meandering street plan which 
is not to my liking. As regards the planning of 
houses, I think an imperative need for the future is to 
have larger rooms. “Long: and low” may be an 
attraction in the auctioneer’s advertisement of some 
rambling old farmhouse, ‘but “small and low” in the 
modern house means miserable rooms—dining-rooms 
with very little space left when the table is in, pokey 
little kitchens and sculleries where no woman can 
carry out her work with comfort and convenience, and 
bedrooms of the pill-box order, whose skimpy. floor 
area is probably made ten times worse by a sloping 
ceiling. These things must all be altered. That they 
can be, without serious additional expense, was very 
clearly shown by the plans submitted in the suburban 
house competition which aroused so much interest in 
this Journal some years ago. 


* * * * 


Turning next to the subject of factories, we find 
again the new element making itself felt, in the 
demand for better conditions and accommodation for 
the workers who spend so much of their time in these 
hives of industry. What is known in America as the 
“daylight factory ” is, without doubt, the type that 
will be generally adopted in the future. It means a 
building’ having the utmost amount of window area, 
this aim being attained in the majority of cases by a 
reinforced concrete frame filled in with steel sashes. 
The floors. of the factory have large spans 
unobstructed by columns, and the machinery installed 
on them is so placed in relation to receiving and 
delivery plant that the utmost efficiency is secured. 
The lay-out of the factory is, in fact, of no less import- 
ance than its equipment, so that, to cite a familiar 
illustration, the pigs (or the leather or the tinplates) 
go in at one end and come out at the other as sausages, 
boots, or biscuit tins. And in conjunction with the 
technical side of the factory there is the human side, 
expressed in the provision of comfortable quarters 
where workers can have their meals, clean places 
where they can wash and put themselves tidy (the 
colliery of the future, let it not be forgotten, is to have 
its washing rooms, like those at Treharris), and 
pleasantly laid out grounds, where they can take a 
breath of fresh air in the dinner hour or the tea time. 
The old factory was simply an indifferently lighted, 
indifferently ventilated, box into which were crowded 
as many human beings as the Act would allow, and, 
having got them in, the sole idea was to work them 
continuously for so many hours, leaving all thought of 
personal welfare out of the reckoning. Port Sunlight, 
Bournville, and similar ventures, point the better way, 
and prove that you can get men and women to work 
much more efficiently if only you will put them in 
decent surroundings and pay some regard to their 
souls as well as their bodies. 

With the third subject, “science” and “ technics,” 
there is not space to deal. My remarks under this 
head must therefore be held over till next week. 


UBIQUE. 
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INCOME TAX EXPLAINED FOR ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND 
BUILDING OWNERS. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY G. S. MITCHELL. FSi] 


NCOME-TAX is a national charge which is raised 
| for purposes of Imperial revenue, and varies year 
by year in accordance with the needs of the 
Exchequer. It is levied on all residents in the United 
Kingdom, whether subjects of His Majesty or not, and 
also on all persons not resident within the United 
Kingdom is so far as they derive income from pro- 
perty, trade, or employment in the United Kingdom. 

The first tax on incomes was imposed by Pitt in 
1798. It was instituted under “an Act for granting to 
His Majesty an aid and contribution to the prosecu- 
tion of the war,” which was then raging between 
England and France (1793 to 1815), and, with the 
exception of the year 1802, was levied annually until 
1816; the rate was originally Is. in the 4, but during 
this period it rose to 2s. (1807). At the outset it was 
the distinct intention of Parliament that this tax should 
be solely regarded as a war tax, but in 1842 it was 
re-imposed by Sir Robert Peel for the purpose of meet- 
ing the cost of the Government reforms in the interest 
of the commerce and manufactures of the kingdom. 

In 1853 a still more comprehensive view of the 
financial necessities of the country resulted in the 
imposition of the tax for seven consecutive years, 
during which period it was the intention to reduce the 
amount from 7d. to 5d. in the 4, and then abolish it 
altogether. In 1854, however, the Crimean War 
broke out ; the tax was therefore doubled, and in 1860, 
instead of being abolished, it was continued at the 
increased rate of 10d. in the 4. Ever since it has 
been annually levied at varying rates, its continued 
existence being dependent on a new Act for each 
successive year, 2.2. from and to April 5. The tax is, 
however, made payable on January 1 in the financial 
year. 

The exigencies of the present war have so increased 
the national expenditure that a charge reaching a 
maximum of 5s. in the 4 is now required, and the 
writer thinks that a short description of its application 
may be acceptable to the readers of THE ARCHI- 
_ TECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Wilhngly though the tax ‘is’ paid under the 
existing circumstances, there are many persons upon 
whom it falls heavily—often because they are unaware 
of the methods of rebate and relief, and to such it is 
hoped this may prove of special interest. For the 
purposes of assessment and collection incomes are 
divided into classes or “ schedules,” according to their 
sources, as follows: Schedule A.—In respect of the 
property in all lands, and tenements, in the United 
Kingdom. Schedule B—In respect of the occupation 
of all such lands. Schedules C-and E—In respect of 
interest, annuities, dividends, etc., payable out of any 
public revenue or received from the Crown. 
Schedule D—In respect of the annual profit from any 
profession, trade, employment, or vocation, whether 
the same shall be carried on in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere. 


Schedule A—This is charged upon owners of real 
estate, and is usually known as “the landlord’s pro- 
_perty tax,” and, though for convenience sake it is 
collected by Government in the first instance from the 
occupier, he, having first paid the tax, is entitled to 
recover it from his landlord by deducting the amount 
of duty paid from the next rent, which is paid after the 
date of the tax receipt, up to an amount not exceeding 
the correct rate in‘the £ on the rent payable for the 
year. A covenant by a tenant to bear this taxis 
simply null and void. The landlord is lable to a 


penalty of £50 should he refuse to refund the tax. If 
the tenant does not deduct the tax from the next rent 
he cannot recover it from the landlord at all. 

The “ annual value” is the rent by the year at which 
the property is let at rack-rent ; if such rent shall have 
been fixed by agreement commencing within the 
period of seven years preceding April 5 next before 
the time of making the assessment, but if the same is 
not let at rack-rent, then the annual value must be the 
rack-rent at which the premises are worth to be let by 
the year. 

As a rule the assessment to income-tax is based 
upon the “ gross estimated rental” of the poors rate 
valuation, and from this the following deductions and 
allowances are made: (a) Repairs, {th of the gross 
value is allowed in assessing lands. inclusive of a farm- 
house and buildings, and 4th in assessing houses and 
buildings to which no farmlands are attached. (b) 
Land tax Gf not redeemed) and drainage rate when 
charged by a public body in respect of draining, fenc- 
ing, or embanking. (c) Tithe rent charge may be 
deducted in all cases in which the owner of the rent 
shely has been assessed under Schedule A in respect 
nh, 


Schedule B—YVhe duty under Schedule B is 
charged in respect of the occupation of agricultural 
land, including houses and buildings let with the 
farm; it does not include private dwelling-houses or 
houses used for business purposes. The profits 
arising “from the occupation of lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, and heritages chargeable under 
Schedule B of the Income Tax Act, 1853,” were until 
last year supposed to be equal to one-third of the rent 
or annual value of the land so occupied, but by the 
Finance Act (No. 2), 1915, the assessments are now 
increased to an amount equal to the full rent and tithe 
rent charge (af any) in addition. 

_A person liable to pay income-tax under Schedule 
B, whether as owner or occupier, may show that his 
profits during the year fall short “of the said annual 
value thereof,” and in such case the income arising 
from the occupation shall be taken at the actual 
amount of such profits, and, if the whole of the income- 
tax has been paid, the amount overpaid shall be 
repaid. 

The fact that he is also entitled to an abatement in 
proportion to the amount of his total income must 
also be taken into account in correctly assessing an 
occupier of land. 


Schedule D extends to every description of property 
or profits which are not charged under any of the 
preceding Schedules, and it forms a greater source of 
revenue than any of the others. 

The profits under Schedule D are divided into six 
classes: (1) Profits of trade, (2) profits of professions, 
(3) profits of uncertain annual value, (4) foreign securi- 
ties, (5) foreign possessions, (6) profits not otherwise 
charged. 

The profits of a trade or profession must be cal- 
culated upon a fair average of three years. The 
taxpayer may claim to be assessed upon the average 
of three years past, rather than upon the one year in 
question, the profits of which may have been excep- 
tionally increased. 

The following outgoings may be claimed as 
deductions: (1) Repairs to trade premises or to imple- 
ments, utensils, or articles employed for the purpose 


C 
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of such trade or profession. (2) Wear and tear of 
machinery and plant may be allowed as a deduction 
if the Local Commissioners think fair. (3) Bad debts. 
When a deduction is claimed for these a proper 
balance-sheet is required. (4) Two-thirds of rent of 
residence. Such a sum as the Commissioners allow, 
but not exceeding two-thirds part of the actual rent, 
and not exceeding the assessment of the premises to 
Income Tax Schedule A. (5) Life insurance pre- 
miums, subject to certain reasonable restrictions. 


Exemptions—Colleges and halls in Universities, 
hospitals, public schools, almshouses, literary and 
scientific institutions, the rents of lands vesied in 
trustees and applied for charitable purposes, friendly 
societies and trade union provident benefit funds, are 
exempt from payment of income-tax, and no payment 
is to be made in respect of assize courts, county police 
stations, offices and accommodation for constables, 
upon the ground that they are required for the ser- 
vice of the Crown. 

Any person whose total income does not amount to 
£130 is exempt from the payment of income-tax (as 
well as land tax), and may secure its return during a 
period not exceeding three years, should it have been 
already paid by the person from which he receives the 
income. 

A landowner having property in hand upon which 
he is able to make no profit may obtain exemption or 
remission of the tax, in respect both of the landlord's 
portion (under Schedule A) and the occupier’s portion 
(under Schedule B). 


Abatements—Rebates are allowed upon the smaller 
incomes as follows :— 


Income of £300 to £400, abatement... Lazo 
Income of £500 to £600, abatement... 100 
Income of 4700, abatement .............. 70 


Married Woman's Income—The income of a 
married woman, living with her husband, is deemed 
by the Income Tax Acts to be his income, and par- 
ticulars thereof must be included in any statement 
rendered by him for the purposes of a claim to 
exemption or abatement. The only exception to this 
rule is where a wife earns an income independently of 
her husband by the exercise of her own personal 
labour, and the joint income of husband and wife does 
not exceed 4500. The profit so earned by the wife 
may be treated as a separate income, and a separate 
claim for exemption or abatement may be made in 
respect thereof. 


Earned Income—By the Finance Act, 1907, as 
modified by the Act of 1916, any taxpayer whose total 
income does not exceed £2,500 may claim (before 
September 30 in the year for which the tax is charged) 
a reduction of duty in respect of so much of his income 
as is “earned,” and in the same way any person whose 
total income does not exceed £2,000, even if all of it 
is unearned, may claim a reduction upon the scale 
named in the Act of 19106. 

Where relief in respect of “earned” income is 
claimed and relief is also claimed for an “abatement ” 
under previous Acts, “or an allowance for life insur- 
ance premiums,” the relief in respect of earned income 
is restricted to such earned income (if any) as remains 
after deducting the allowances for abatement and life 
insurance. 


A ppeals—No fee is payable upon the examination 
of the assessment list. Any person considering him- 
self over assessed may appeal, personally or by his 
representative, before the Commissioners, but no 
appeal can be heard until the assessment has been 
signed and sealed by the Commissioners. The only 
notice which need be given of the times and places at 
which the Commissioners will attend for the purpose 
of hearing appeals is by notice affixed for, fourteen 
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days to the door of the parish church or other public 
place in the parish; but the usual procedure after a 
copy of the assessments has been delivered to the 
assessor, is to deliver to each person charged a state- 
ment of the amount of assessment with a note of the 
day and time of appeal. 

Any person considering himself aggrieved must 
give ten days’ notice of objection in writing to the 
surveyor. 

An applicant may be represented by his solicitor or 
agent at the hearing. 


The decision of the Commissioners is final, though . 


in certain circumstances the appellant or the 
surveyor may call upon the Commissioners to state a 
case for the High Court upon a point of law. A 
claim for repayment of the income-tax can only be 
admitted within the time prescribed; this varies m 
some instances, but, as a rule, a claim must be made 
not later than three years next after the year of assess- 
ment to which the claim relates. 


Deduction of Income-tax from Rent Charges, et¢.— 
In paying all charges, such as mortgage interest, 
interest on loans, fee farm rents, rent charges (not 
tithe rent charges), as well as annuities, pensions, etc., 
arising out of property upon which income-tax has 
been paid, a deduction should be made for that tax 
calculated at the current rate for the period in respect 
of which the payment is made. 

In this way only can a fair division of the burden 
be made between the various persons receiving the 
income ; deductions from the original assessments are 
never made by the assessors in respect of these 
charges upon the property. 


Allowance for Repairs——As already stated, the 
statutory deductions for repairs from the gross assess- 
ment to income-tax are: (1) Lands (inclusive of farm- 
house and buildings), one-eighth of the full annual 
value. (2) Houses and buildings, one-sixth of the full 
annual value. But where the cost of maintenance, 
repairs, insurance, and management, according to the 
average of the preceding five years, of lands (inclusive 
of farmhouses, etc.), and of houses not exceeding 4 12 
annual value, exceeds the statutory allowance for 
repairs as above, a further allowance may be claimed 
by the owner by way of repayment. This recent pro- 
vision has proved a very important alleviation of the 
income-tax burden upon country properties, and one 
can only be surprised that so few claims for repay- 
ment have hitherto been made; probably the full force 
of it has hardly been recognised as yet. 


INCREASE IN THE PRICE SOBs 
JOURNAL. 


ITH this issue the price of the Journal is raised 
from 2d. to 4d. We have already set forth at 


| 


length the reasons for this change, but in case | 


there may be some readers who did not see our 
announcement we may here state, very briefly, that 


for years past we have been giving a 4d. paper for 2d,, | 
and would have continued to do so but for the War; 
that the price of paper has increased to three times | 


what it was before the War, while illustration blocks 


have similarly advanced in price, as well, too, as the} 


printing and publishing charges. We have felt it to 


be both proper and essential, therefore, to increase the | 


price of the Journal itself. Even this enhanced price 
will not cover the additional and constantly increasing 
cost of production. We are sure our readers will 
readily appreciate these reasons, and we look con- 
fidently to them to continue that large support which 
the Journal has hitherto enjoyed. | 


| 
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A FORGOTTEN TOWN-PLANNING SCHEME FOR WESTMINSTER. 


T is not commonly known that the Victoria Street 
(Westminster) of to-day is merely a small 
modified section of an important town-planning 
scheme which more or less covered the whole area 
between the south side of St. James’s Park and what 
is now Victoria Street, which street was intended to 
be carried from the Broad Sanctuary to ‘‘ the Chelsea 
Road’’ (Buckingham Palace Road), and thence 
round the back of Buckingham Palace Gardens on 
the site of Grosvenor Place to Hyde Park Corner. 
Though from’ a modern town-planning point of 
view open to many criticisms, and though it 1s, or 
rather was, lacking in architectural merit, the 
scheme embodied a distinctly magnificent and 
ambitious conception, and, if carried out in its 
entirety, would have given us an area of fine 
“garden” streets or “squares” witi vistas from 
Victoria Street into St. James’s Park, instead of the 
network of dull mean streets which exists to-day. 
The main principles of the scheme, as will be seen 
by reference to the accompanying plan, were to carry 
a street 9o ft. wide from Broad Sanctuary to Lower 
Grosvenor Place, and to form three ‘‘ squares,”’ 
each goo ft. long by 240:ft.. wide, reaching from 
Mietoria otreet to St. James’s* Park, flanked on 
either side by residential buildings. The scheme 
was devised by Mr. Rigby Wason, M.P., who was 
Chairman of the Select Committee appointed in 
1832 “‘to inquire into the most economical and 
eligible mode of improving the approaches to the 
Houses of Parliament and to the Courts of Law, and 
also of improving the immediate neighbourhood of 
Buckingham Palace.”’ 
The findings of the committee, which were highly 
favourable, incidentally throw a lurid light on the 
sanitarv condition of Westminster at that time. 
“Upon this subject your committee request the most 
serious consideration of the’House and of the 
Government, to a Report made on December 6 
last, . . . which leaves no doubt of the deplorable 
state of this part of the metropolis, with regard to 
the want of any effectual sewerage;*and the dread- 
ful results which must inevitably occur from the 
pestilential and unwholesome ‘state of the 
atmosphere in that neighbourhood.’’* ~ 
_In a report dealing at some length with the 
msanitary condition of the area, the chairman states 
that in York Street and a part of St. James’s Street, 
through which the direct’ way from Westminster 
Abbey to Buckingham Palace lies, ‘‘there is no 
common sewer; the privies are therefore disgorged 
_ into cesspools which receive also the refuse water of 
the houses, and the mixture is thence pumped or 
carried into the street; occasionally this refuse 
water collects for a length of time in small drains or 
wells which also communicate, more-or less, with 
the cesspools, becoming very offensive and the sub- 
ject of general complaint. 7 

mem Rochester Row, etc. ... the stagnant 
ditches appear to be the universal receptacles, and 
from these, in favourable states of atmosphere, 
there can be little doubt but that miasms of the most 
deleterious nature issue; ... . the fluids which 
soak out of and through large dung heaps, where 
horses and cows are kept, the scite [szc] of which 
happens to be low, either stagnate on the surround- 
ing surface, or are carried out in soils to be added 
to the other noisome contents of the open street 
gutters; unmixed soil, in fact, has been observed 
Stagnating in ruinous and badly constructed drains, 
open for many feet together, to be at length 
absorbed by the surrounding earth, or to find its way 
into the adjacent cellars.” 

How little importance was attached to the 


architectural aspect of this imposing scheme is 
indicated by the evidence of Mr. William Bardwell, 
the architect who prepared the plan and drawing, 
which consists of six questions :— 


“75. You are an architect and surveyor ?—Yes. 

‘76. Have you examined carefully the ground 
from Westminster Abbey to the Chelsea Road ?—I 
have, the ground and buildings. 

“77. Have you examined the whole of the 
ground, and the condition of the buildings on the 
proposed line of street, from Westminster Abbey to 
the Chelsea Road ?—I have. 

‘“78. Have you made an estimate of the probable 
cost of effecting this improvement, including the 
price of the land and the compensation to the 
tenants >—I have. 

“79. What is the calculation? 
amount to?—£122,500. 

““ 80. Are you of opinion that the cost of effect- 
ing this street could not possible exceed £150,000? 
—Decidedly; I am of opinion that it would not 
exceed 4150,000.”’ 

The width proposed for the new street was go ft. 
This width was ultimately reduced in the portion 
that was carried out to between 75 ft. and 8o ft., a 
width which undoubtedly was, and has proved itself 
to be, too narrow. The Commissioners were, in 
fact, advised to make the street 120 ft. wide. ~ Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt (no doubt a member of the well- 
known firm) gave evidence before the Committee, 
and stated, in reference to the value of ground 
rents: “I should think myself it would be of much 
more value if the street was wide. If it was my 
land and I was going to operate upon it as a specu- 
lation, I should give 120 ft.” Incidentally Mr. 
Cubitt valued the market price of the land, if the 
scheme were carried out as designed, at £3 to £4 
per foot. 

The termination at the Westminster end of the 
new street does not appear to have contemplated 
anything in the way of a view or vista of the Abbey, 
and the opportunity of a really effective treatment 
of Broad Sanctuary was lost then and lost for 
ever, Ihe “hopeless and improper chaos of 
architecture around Broad Sanctuary, though 
locally redeemed by the removal of the Aquarium, is 
still a distressing blot on London’s civic architec- 
ture. The long barrack-like lines of the suggested 
buildings (intended as residences for Members of 
Parliament, etc.) between Victoria Street and St. 
James’s Park, relieved by a highly Gothic church, 
would, if carried out, as no doubt they would have 
been, in the Victoria Street style of architecture, 
have been stiff and uninteresting, and the absence 
of any communication between the “‘ squares ’’ and 
St. James’s Park, except for pedestrians, would 
have been an inconvenient defect. 

But the scheme was doomed to failure, except 
so far as Victoria Street of to-day is concerned, and 
this can by no means be called a. success. This 
failure was due to the resolution of the Government 
to construct the Wellington Barracks in the Bird- 
cage Walk, notwithstanding the urgent appeal of 
the Committee: ‘“‘Your Committee having been 
informed that it is the intention of the Government 
to propose to the House the erection of barracks in 
the Birdcage Walk, consider it to be their duty to 
state to the House their deliberate opinion, that if 
such intention be persisted in, it will be impossible 
to improve the neighbourhood of Buckingham 
Palace without a much greater expenditure of 
public money than is contemplated in the plan now 
under the consideration of your Committee. 

‘‘Your Committee have less’ reluctance in 
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expressing this opinion, as it appears to them that 
it would be very easy to find a situation for the 
barracks in every respect as advantageous as the 
one proposed in the Birdcage Walk.’’ 

But the decision of the Government was final, and 
as there were probably. no persons or bodies 
sufficiently interested at that time in the develop- 
ment of London to defend the scheme, the chance 
of effecting a fine improvement at a comparatively 
small cost was, for no apparently adequate reason, 
thrown’ away, and the fine opportunity which this 
scheme afforded of bringing St. James’s Park into 
close touch with Victoria Street was irretrievably 
lost by the erection of the barracks, which, as the 
Committee state, might perfectly well have been 
situated somewhere else. 


THE MEEATES 


Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, London. 

T the upper end of Regent Street, on the west 
side, stood Hanover Chapel, one of ‘Cockerell’s 
early works. The chapel was consecrated in 

1825. It was among the first to suffer in the rebuild- 
ing of the street, having been pulled down about 
fifteen years ago to make way for a huge business pile, 
Regent House. The illustration on this page shows 
the architect’s original scheme. The building was 
carried out closely in accordance with this, but on 
reference to the plate showing the executed work it 
will be seen that the carved enrichment which 
Cockerell suggested for the pediment was omitted— 
possibly on account of restrictions on the cost of the 
building, though there can be no question that the 
pediment would have gained considerably from the 
embellishment. In designing the building the archi- 
tect was confronted with the difficulty that the 
entrance had to be at the east end, and therefore 
behind the altar; moreover, the floor space was 
so limited that two tiers of galleries were necessary. 
Both these problems were very successfully solved, 


but the imposition of galleries in the scheme was 
bound to detract from the effect of the interior. The 
exterior, however, is clearly a very scholarly and 
beautiful piece of composition. The Order of the 
tetrastyle Ionic portico is based on that of the Temple 
of Minerva at Priene, while the square towers on 
either side are similar to those adopted by Hittorff for 
his almost contemporary church of SS. Vincent and 
Paul in Paris. The plan follows St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook. 
An American Country House. 

Mr. Aymar Embury II. has carried out a number of 
houses similar in character to the one at Southampton, 
Long Island, which we now illustrate, and we think it 
will be agreed that he has evolved a most excellent 
type, based on a study of old Colonial and Dutch work 
in America. This is a type of house which, in our 
opinion, is far superior to the hybrid stuff which too 
often passes as “English domestic architecture,” and 
we put forward this model as a better one to follow 
than the “garden city” model. so _ extensively 
favoured. 


Staircase Balustrade, No. 5, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 

No. 5, Bloomsbury Square was erected in the mid- 
eighteenth century from designs by Isaac Ware. It 
has a very elegant little entrance-hall, about 14 ft. 
square, with a stone stair rising to the first floor. The 
steps are moulded at the ends to a spandrel-like shape, 
and each carries a fine piece of wrought-iron work by 
way of baluster, supporting the handrail. The smith, 
whoever he was, seems to have retained some of the 
inspiration of Tijou in the manipulation of the 
delicate iron foliage and rosettes. 


English Church at Bucarest. 

This has a special interest just now, in view of the 
fact that our Ally’s capital is in the hands of the 
enemy. The church was designed by Professor 
Beresford Pite some years ago, and is now practically 
completed. The drawings are self-explanatory. 
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MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). IV.—HANOVER CHAPEL, REGENT STREET, LONDON (NO, LONGER EXISTING). 
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XXIII.—HOUSE AT SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 
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REBUILDING DUBLIN. 


In the House of Commons on December 
18 the Dublin Reconstruction (Emer- 
gency Provisions) Bill passed its third 
reading, after a debate in which impor- 
tant amendments were accepted. 


Valuation of Injured Property. 

Mr. Clancy proposed that ‘‘ No here- 
ditament or tenement upon which was 
built any building or house damaged or 
destroyed, nor any such building or house 
when rebuilt or restored, shall be liable to 
be valued under the Irish Valuation Acts 
at a sum larger than the valuation in force 
on the first day of April, 1916, for a period 
of thirty years from the passing of this 
Act.” Briefly, the argument in favour of 
this clause was, in the words of Alderman 
Byrne, that “it would be very unfair to 
compel a man to erect a better class of 
building than he had previous to the rebel- 
hon, and then make him pay an extra 
£50 or £100 a year because it was desired 
to have lovely buildings erected in 
Dublin.” Mr. Duke accepted the clause, 
but proposed and carried the alteration of 
the period of thirty years to twelve years, 
and the omission of the words “damaged 
or ”’ and the words. ‘‘ or restored ’’ (see the 
third, fourth, and fifth lines of the clause). 


Licence to Build. 

Mr. Nugent moved: “ Notwithstanding 
any order issued by the Minister of Muni- 
tions under Regulation 8 (E) of the 
Defence of the Realm (Consolidation) 
Regulation, 1914, it shall not be necessary 
for any person to obtain a licence from the 
Minister of Munitions to commence or 
carry on any building or construction 
work for the purpose of the reconstruction, 
rebuilding, or restoration of any building 
or structures destroyed or damaged as in 
this Act mentioned.” Mr. Nugent said he 
thought the House would at once agree 
that there was an absolute necessity for the 
carrying of this amendment. The pro- 
perty which was destroyed was in the 
centre of Dublin. There was no provision 
made to compensate the people there for 
loss of trade and profit. Every day that 
passes the losses of the people increase, 
This was a special circumstance, and he 
trusted the Government would accept the 
amendment or make adequate provision 
by which the work of rebuilding might be 
facilitated. 

Mr. Duke said the difficulty of accepting 
the clause as it stood was the position in 
which it placed the Minister of Munitions. 
That Minister was in favour of the meri- 

_torious object sought. He had communi- 
cated with the Minister of Munitions, who 
fully appreciated what was asked, and he 
was authorised by Mr. Addison to say that 
every means which could be taken to see 
that the steel which was required for 
building, and which would not interfere 
with that required for the purposes of the 
War, should be sent as speedily as possible 
for rebuilding -purposes. There were 
classes of steel useful for building which 


were not under requisition, and if proper - 


care was taken by those having contracts, 
and they would work in concert with the 
munitions representative, he did not think 
there would be much difficulty in pro- 
ceeding with the work. 

Mr. Timothy Healy asked whether the 
Chief Secretary would see that shipping 
facilities were given in order that the 
material might be sent to Dublin. 

Mr. Duke said, having ‘regard to the 
prior claims on shipping at the present 
time, he could not go beyond the promise 
made by the Minister of Munitions, but 


every means would be taken in his own 
Department to see that every facility pos- 
sible was given. 

Mr. Nugent, in view of what the Chief 
Secretary had said, withdrew the clause. 


Land Court Machinery. 


Mr. Duke moved the omission of words 
in order to insert the following :— 

(7) The Land Judge shall have power to 
apportion the liability for any charge or 
encumbrance which affects any other lands 
or interests as well as the interest charged 
or proposed to be charged under the sec- 
tion, and to provide for such contribution 
as between the lands and interests liable 
and such adjustments of rights and liabili- 
ties (including indemnities) in relation to 
the common hability as appear to him to 
be equitable. 

(8) For the purposes of this section the 
Land Judge, in addition to his powers and 
jurisdiction as Land Judge, shall have and 
may exercise all such powers and _ juris- 
diction as are vested in or exercise- 
able by the High Court or any Division 
Court or Judge thereof under any enact- 
ments or rules which are applied for the 
purposes aforesaid by rules made under 
this section. 

(9) The Land Judge may review, rescind, 
or vary any order made under this section, 
but no such order shall be subject to 
appeal and no proceedings before the 
Land Judge under this section shall be 
removed into or restrained or questioned 
by any Court. 

(10) The Judicial Commissioner or any 
other Judge of the Supreme Court who 
may be nominated in that behalf by the 
Lord Chancellor, and so consents, may, 
during the absence of the Land Judge 
through illness or any other cause, act as 
Land Judge for the purposes of this sec- 
tion, and whilst so acting shall have, and 
may exercise, all the powers and jurisdic- 
tion of the Land Judge. For those pur- 
poses arrangements may be made between 
the Land Judge and the Judicial Commis- 
sioner for the performance by officers of 
the Land Commission in cases of urgency 
or any duties under this section which may 
be directed by the Land Judge, and those 
duties shall be performed by those officers 
accordingly. 

(11) The Land Judge may make rules 
for putting the foregoing provisions to this 
section into effect, and may by any such 
rules regulate the practice and procedure 
under this section (including costs), and 
for that purpose may adapt any enact- 
ments or rules regulating practice and 
procedure in the High Cpurt or any Divi- 
sion or Court thereof. 

(12) For enforcing a charging order 
made under this section the Corporation, 
in addition to any other powers and reme- 
dies in that behalf, shall have and may 
exercise all the powers and remedies which 
are conferred on mortgages by the Con- 
veyancing Acts i881 and 1911, and those 
Acts shall apply accordingly. 

Mr. Duke said the object of the change 
was to improve the machinery, of which 
the learned Judge of the Land Court had 
been so good as to-take charge. He had 
undertaken the difficult task of distribut- 
ing the burdens which arose in respect of 
loans contemplated under this Bill. 

The clause was agreed to, together with 
a further clause moved by Mr. Brady, at 
the instance. of the Incorporated | Law 
Society, imposing on the Corporation the 
duty of keeping: a special register of all 
charging orders-under the section. 

Mr. Duke also accepted an amendment 
enabling the Corporation to acquire land 
for street widening. . 
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THE NEED FOR TOWN 
PLANNING. 


“Town Planning” formed the subject 
of a “talk” by Mr. Sidney A. Kelly, 
F.S.1., at a recent weekly luncheon of the 
Rotary Club, Liverpool. Mr. J. E. Lloyd 
Barnes, the president, occupied the chair, 
and on behalf, of the members extended 
their congratulations to Mr. Kelly on the 
success achieved by him, in collaboration 
with Professor Abercrombie, in securing 
the premier award for designs in a com- 
petition, open to the world, for the 
re-planning of Dublin. 

Mr. Kelly explained that town planning 
was by no means a new idea, for towns 
were laid out on definite lines thousands 
of years ago. In some cases it was the 
rectangular or griditon plan that was 
adopted, showing that economy was exer- 
cised both in the construction of the roads 
and in the alignment of the buildings. 
Here in England they had many towns 
laid out on a definite plan during the 
Roman occupation, principally for military 
reasons. But since the Romans left this 
country towns had almost without excep- 
tion been laid out without any precon- 
ceived plan of development and with little 
consideration of the individual needs of 
the citizens. The larger towns had 
annexed suburb after suburb and become 
cities, and the villages had added parish 
after parish and become towns. On the 
other hand, trade had increased by leaps 
and bounds, and with trade traffic. If it 
had not been for the advent of motor road 
vehicles the congestion of goods traffic on 
the railways would have amounted to a 
national misfortune. All this, he con- 
tended, was due to the lack of a definite 
plan, to which also was attributable the 
fact that Liverpool to-day was required to 
pay for widening of streets constructed 
seventy or one hundred years ago at the 
rate of £250,000 for a quarter of a mile. 
The adoption of town planning methods, 
he admitted, was costly in a city like Liver- 
pool, but why, he asked, should there not 
be a wide street connecting the cathedral 
in Upper Duke Street with Castle Street 
and thus providing a way for civic proces- 
sions from he Town Hall? But while town 
planning operations were limited in a city 
much good could be done by pursuing 
them in the country. There was no doubt 
that town planning on proper lines would 
lead to better housing and the better pro- 
vision of open spaces and amenities for 
those who were fortunate enough to dwell 
outside the immediate area of the city. 

Mr. Arnold Thornely, in the course of 
the subsequent discussion, endorsed Mr. 
Kelly’s views,’and said there were hun- 
dreds of first-class buildings in Liverpool 
hidden away in.narrow.streets. The Town 
Hall was a crying example of a misplaced 
building. Liverpool: was simply full of 
dreadful mistakes. The .railway stations 
were as badly situated as any in the king- 
dom, while the landing stage instead of 
being the front door of the city was, in its 
present condition, worse than any back 
door. 

Mr. Kelly, in acknowledging the thanks 
of the club tendered to him by the presi- 
dent, expressed the hope that the’space at 
the Pierhead would be developed in 
keeping with the splendid designs of the 
buildings erected there, and where, he 
suggested, Liverpool’s war memorial could 
be placed. He also advocated the con- 
struction of fine open spaces before the 
railway stations as in Continental and 
American cities, whereas, as a rule, the 
approaches to British stations are curiously 
mean and inadequate. 
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NEW TREATMENT OF COLUMNS 
AND FLOORS IN REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


An example of the advantageous use of 
hollow columns of reinforced concrete is 
Cluett, Peabody and Co.’s new build- 
sngmat Viroy, oN-Y., now anh ecoure 
of, construction. Instead of having cast 
iron duct outlets, the columns are cast 
with the desired curved openings near the 
ceiling, and additional steel reinforcement 
is placed.around these openings. Another 
unusual feature of this structure is the 
waterproofing of parts of the two upper 
floors to provide drainage facilities where 
collars are starched after washing. 
Double-glazed windows are furnished in 
order better to insulate the building. 

The new main manufacturing building 
is eight storeys high, with basement, ad. 
joining the present six-storey building on 
the north. The plan consists of a rectan- 
gular portion too ft. by 175 ft., with a pro- 
jecting wing on the south side two bays 
wide and over five bays long, The bays 
are nearly equal in the two directions, 
forming floor slabs 20 ft. by 22 ft. in size. 
The building is located at the intersection 
of Hutton Street and the Hudson River. 
As the street slopes downwards towards the 
river on a steep grade, a retaining wall 
for the earth backfill was necessary. This 
was designed as a vertical 12 in. slab 
between the floors, using @ in. vertical 
reinforcing rods on 6 in. centres, with 4 in. 
temperature rods_ placed horizontally 
above the grade line on the outside. The 


basement, in which is stored coal for 
winter use, is often flooded when the river 
rises. 


The typical floor slab is 8 in. thick, re- 
inforced by } in. rods in two directions. 
Upon the rough slab is placed a levelling 
coat of tar 4 in. thick, then a 2 in. 
layer of spruce plank faced one side 
and the wearing surface of { in. matched 
maple flooring, after treating the plank 


under-flooring with creosote oil. The two 


lower floors were designed for 150 lb. per 
‘square foot live load, and the upper floor 


for 100 lb. At heavy machines the slab 
was increased to 103 1n. 


inforcement added. 
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TYPICAL COLUMN AND .ROOF DUCTS AND DETAILS OF WATERPROOFED FLOORS. 


Parts of the seventh and eighth floors 
are waterproofed by 5-ply felt and pitch, 
with special curb details at edges and 
around columns. Floor drains, one in 
each panel, are central in one direction 
and about 6 ft. from the line between 
columns in the other direction. Tests of 
these floors showed absolutely watertight 
construction. 

As the part of the building first com- 
pleted contains no elevators, it was 


decided to furnish temporary service by. 


constructing a shaft of timber framing on 


FINISHED FLOOR SHOWING DUCT OPENINGS IN COLUMNS. 
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the outside, covered with galvanised iron 
on wooden sheathing. A sprinkler system 
of the dry-pipe type is installed: 

The main columns are hollow, rein- 
forced by vertical rods and outer spira 
steel, with the spirals stopping at the duct 
outlets. Special rod reinforcement is pro 
vided around these openings, which are 
formed by the use of properly shaped 
curved boxes, inserted before placing the 
concrete in the column forms. The forms 
were of steel inside and outside, the inner 
form remaining permanently in place of 
duct lining. A blower system of ventila= 
tion is used, the column ducts being 
connected at the roof to roof ducts which 
converge in the pent-house on the wing 
where the fans are located. These roof 
ducts are carefully waterproofed. 

As it is essential in a factory of this 
kind to exclude all dust, not only washed 
air for the ventilating system but double- 
glazed windows have been used. On thé 
outside $ in. ribbed wire glass and in the 
inside 4} in. ribbed glass are used in the 
steel sash. 

The building was designed and con- 
structed by Westinghouse Church Keri 
and Company, engineers and constructors, 
New York City.. Mr. H. H. Forsyth wasy 
engineer in charge, and Mr. D. Tattrie 
was superintendent cf construction. 

As factory design is now receiving par 
ticular attention in our own country, thi§ 
ingenious adaptation of columns will be 
noted with special interest. 
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A SPECIFICATION FOR 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK. 


In an issue of the “Engineering 
tecord,” of New York, just to hand is an 
rticle on the suggested specification for 
teelwork which, while having particular 
eference to American practice, may very 
ofitably be studied in connection with 
ur own work. We therefore consider it of 
alue to reprint here. The writer, Mr. R. 
‘leming, says that while it is possible to 
wesent a form which can be used as a 
‘uide in writing specifications for the 
tructural steelwork of buildings, it is not 
racticable to draw up a specification that 
jill apply to all cases. Modifications 
hould be made to suit the specific build- 
ng under consideration. For instance, a 
ew lines headed “ Description ” should be 
iven in place of the “Classification ” 
ncluded in the specifications here pro- 
sed. For an office building, that which 
elates solely to mill buildings should Be 
mitted, and vice versa; in fact, all that is 
trelevant to the particular building in 
uestion should be left out. 

The terms of payment, dates of delivery, 
nd method of settling questions arising 
etween purchaser and contractor belong 
9 the contract proper, and need not be 
epeated in the specifications. 

Great care should be given to the pre- 
aration of Clause 3, on “Scope of Work.” 
‘his section should be clear and complete. 
t should be definitely stated whether 
tacks, tanks, elevator framing, stairs, and 
imilar items, are included or excluded. 
iny special feature to be emphasised 
hould be stated. It may seem to some 
hat sections relating to design might be 
mitted in specifications for the contrac- 
or. This is often done when design 
tawings are furnished, but the practice is 
ot to be commended. . When making 
etail drawings it is an advantage to know 
he loads, stresses, and other data upon 
hich the design is based. In structures 
f unusual importance Clauses 51 and 53, 
n details and workmanship, should be 
laborated. 

Specifications for the steelwork of build- 
ags are seldom written without drawing 
pon the work of others, and the following 
re not exceptions. In fact, they are 
argely a matter of selection, with such 
dditions and modifications as the writer 
eems advisable. Values have beea 
ssigned to bolts acting in tension and to 
ountersunk and flattened rivets. The 
ist sentence of Clause 43 meets the case 
f replacing the lacing of four-angle 
itticed columns with web plates without 
iolating a building code because of in- 
teased slenderness ratio 7/7. In Clause 
7 the limits of deflection are given as 
/24 and 1/32, instead of the usual 1/20 
nd 1/30. This allows 8 in. I-floor-beams 
nd 6 in. channel purlins for 16 ft. bays—— 
very common practice, regardless of 
necifications. ‘Similar modifications are 
ade throughout, the object being a set 
F specifications that can and must be 
; a 


General Requirements. 

1. Drawings—The drawings forming a 
rt of these specifications are (giving 
umber, maker, title, and date of each 
rawing). 

|2. Classification—For the purpose of 
assification buildings are divided into 
yo classes—(1) mill buildings; (2) ‘office 
ildings. 

Under Class 1 are included manufac- 
ring plants, machine shops, power 
uses, train and pier sheds, electric light 


stations, armouries, and 
similar character. 

Under Class 2 are included office build- 
ings, hotels, apartment houses, stores, 
warehouses, places of public assembly, and 
buildings of similar character. 

3. Scope of Work.—It is intended that 
these specifications and drawings cover the 
structural-steel work complete for the build- 
ing. Cast-iron bases are included with the 
structural steel. The steel erector shall 
erect in place the steel framework on 
foundations furnished by others. | Anchor 
bolts and loose lintels are to be delivered at 
the site, but put in place by other con- 
tractors. 


buildings of 


Materials to be Furnished. 

4. The materials to be furnished for 
buildings of Class 1 include steel trusses, 
columns, purlins, bracing, floor framing, 
crane girders with rails, trolley beams, 
lintels, girts, framing around door and win- 
dow openings, beams supporting tanks, 
elevator framing, stair framing, floor 
plates, bunker framing and steel lining, 
stairs and railings unless of an ornamental 
character, cast-iron bases, grillage beams, 
and anchor bolts. 

The materials not furnished include 
ornamental iron and steelwork, mason’s 
anchors, carpenter’s anchors and _ irons, 
elevator sheave beams, switches for trolley 
beams, steel stacks, steel tanks, and rein- 
forcing rods and bars for concrete. 

5. The materials to be furnished for 
buildings of Class 2 include steel columns, 
cast-iron bases, rolled and cast-steel slabs, 
grillage beams, anchor bolts, floor framing, 
roof and ceiling framing, purlins, cornice 
Supports, supports for tanks, penthouse 
framing, bracing, and lintels. 

The materials not furnished include 
ornamental iron and steelwork, mason’s 


anchors, terra-cotta anchors, carpenter’s 
anchors and irons, stair work, elevator 
framing. elevator sheave beams, steel 


stacks, steel tanks, light shapes supporting 
metal ceiling lath, cast-iron sills, and 
similar work, and reinforcing rods and 
bars for concrete. 

6. Rivets and bolts for fastening steel to 
steel (but not for connecting the work of 
other trades) shall be furnished by the steel 
contractor. Fitting-up bolts for erection 
are to be considered a part of the erector’s 
equipment and need not be furnished by 
the steel contractor. 


Column-Footing Plan. 
7. As soon as possible a column-footing 


plan shall be sent to the purchaser, show-: 


ing the location, elevation, and dimensions 
of all column bases, with the location, ele- 
vation, size, and length of all anchor bolts. 
The loads coming upon the column foot- 
ings from the columns shall also be given. 

8. Crane-clearance diagrams showing 
the clearances assumed for travelling 
cranes shall be furnished the purchaser at 
an early date. 

g. Substitution of Material.—If the con- 
tractor wishes to substitute other shapes or 
sizes for those called for on the drawings 
he may do so, subject to the approval of 
the engineer, provided the architectural 
features are maintained and proposed sec- 
tions are sufficient to carry the required 
loads. 

10. Work of Other Trades.—Holes con- 
forming to the usual standards of fabrica- 
tion shall be punched in the steel for 
attaching the work’ of other trades, pro- 
vided their location is given while the 
working drawings are being made. 

11. Working Drawings.—Working or 
shop drawings shall be made by the steel 
contractor, and prints in duplicate sent to 
the purchaser or his engineer for approval. 


The engineer's approval of drawings shall 
cover general design, strength, and type of 
details. The engineer shall not be held re- 
sponsible for the fit of work at the site. 
If, to expedite delivery, or for any other 
reason, he waives the approval of drawings. 
the contractor will not be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for errors or omissions due to 
neglect or oversight on his (the contrac- 
tor’s) part. 

12. All work must conform to local or 
State ordinances and regulations. 


Loads for Roofs. 

13. Unless governed by a local building 
code the following loads shall be used: 

Roof trusses and columns shall be de- 
signed to carry a uniform load per square: 
foot of exposed roof surface, applied verti- 
cally. This load includes the weight of the 
structure, the snow, and the wind. For 
spans up to and including 80 ft., and in 
climates corresponding to that of New 
York, the total minimum uniform load per 
square foot of roof surface for different 
kinds of covering shall be taken as follows: 


Corrugated metal 
Gravel or composition roofing on wood sheathing 50 


Slate on boards 50 
Tile on steel purlins 55 
Tar and gravel on cinder concrete 60 
Slate or tile on cinder concrete 65 


14. For roof spans over 80 ft. the above- 
cited loads shall be increased 1 per cent. for 
every foot increase of span. 

15. For roofs in climates where snow is 
excessive 5 to 10 Ib. shall be added, and in 
climates where no snow is liable to occur 
10 Ib. may be deducted from the foregoing 
loads. 

16. If a ceiling is carried by the lower 
chord, the ceiling load shall be assumed at 
not less than 1o lb. per square foot. 

17. If shafting is carried by the lower 
chord, the load at the shaft shall be 
assumed at not less than 2,000 Ib. for light 
shafting, 4,000 Ib. for ordinary shafting, 
and 6,000 lb. for heavy shafting. Unless 
the shafting is definitely located these loads 
shall be considered as liable to be concen- 
trated at any point of the lower chord. 

18. In designing purlins carrying roof 
covering only, the loads in Clauses 13 and 
15 may be decreased 5 lb. and considered 
normal to the roof. When the pitch of the 
roof is more than 22 in. to 1 ft., tie rods 
shall be used between the purlins. 

19g. Special loadings, such as tanks or 
elevator supports above the roof and hoists 
or trolleys on the lower chord, shall be 
taken into consideration. 

20. The stresses obtained from concen- 
trated loads shall be added to those due to 
uniform load. 

21. Flat roofs used as places of public 
assembly shall be considered as floors. 


Floor Loads. 


. 22. Floors.—Floor loads consist of dead 
load and live load. The dead load is com- 
posed of the weight of the floor construc- 
tion and of any permanent wall resting 
upon it. In designing floorbeams and 
girders for fireproof construction the dead 
load shall be assumed at not less than 
70 lb. per square foot. Partitions of wood 
studding or hollow tile not more than 6 in. 
thick may be considered as part of the 
live load. ; 

23. Buildings of Class 1 shall be designed 
for minimum live loads per square foot of 
floor area, as follows: 


Mould lofts, pattern and template shops ............ 60 
Machine shops 120 to 175 
Pactories  .jisesecre 120 to 250 


Warehouses 200 to 500 
Foundries—charging floor crn SON 
POWert DOUSCS A 4. .cuo rea ate ec ioree oe a 200 


24. Provision shall be made for the sup- 
port of machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, 
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and other concentrated loads when carried 
by the steel construction. 

25. Stresses due to travelling cranes and 
machines tending to cause vibration. shall 
be increased 25 per cent. (For hand-power 
cranes, impact may be taken at Io per 
cent.) 

26. Buildings of Class 2 shall ibe de- 
signed for minimum live loads per square 


foot of floor area as follows: lb. 
Dwelling and apartment houses ...........:....--+ 40 
Hotels and offices—first floor .......... Bast) 
Hotels and offices—upper . floors 50 
School rooms amd churches  .........c..ccccceeeeeer eons 75 


Piaces of public assembly, where floors are used 
for ATUL OT MMAMCINS: 5.5 ..c 0.22 cmenre soreeenan aepe=s 100 
Where not so used 
Retail stores—ordinary 
Public garages 
27. Concentrated loads, such as heavy 
safes, special fixtures, machinery auto- 
trucks, shall be taken into consideration. 
Every steel beam in any floor used for 
business purposes shall be capable of sus- 
taining a live load concentrated at its 
‘centre of not less than 4,000 Ib. 


Column Loads. 

28. Columns.—Every column, post, or 
other vertical support, shall be of sufficient 
strength to carry the combined live and 
dead loads transmitted to it. In buildings 
of five or more stories in height where all 
the floors are not liable to be loaded at the 
same time it shall be permissible in design- 
ing columns to assume the live load on the 
floor next below the top floor at 95 per cent. 
of the allowable live ioad, on the next lower 
floor at 90 per cent., and on each succeed- 
ing lower floor at corresopndingly decreas- 
ing percentages until 50 per cent. is 
reached, which reduced load shall be used 
for all.remaining ‘floors. 

29. In calculating column loads no re- 
duction of floor area shall be made for stair 
wells. 

30. In proportioning columns provision 
shall be made for eccentric loading. 

31. Wind Pressure.—All steel buildings 
shall be designed to carry wind pressure to 
the ground by steel framework. 

Buildings of Class 1 not over 25 ft. to 
the eave line shall be designed to resist a 
horizontal wind pressure of 15 lb. per 
square foot on the sides of the building, and 
the corresponding normal component on 


the roof, according to the Duchemin 
formula for wind pressure on inclined 
surfaces, 

2sin A 

1+sin’ 4 


Where buildings are more than 25 ft. to 
the eave line the horizontal pressure shall 
be taken at 20 Ib. per square foot and the 
corresponding normal component on the 
roof. 

Buildings of Class 2 in which the height 
is more than three times the minimum 
horizental dimension shall be designed to 
resist a horizontal wind pressure of 20 lb. 
per square foot on the sides of the building 
and the corresponding normal component 
on the roof, according to the Duchemin 
formula. 

Only the excess of the wind stresses ob- 
tained by this paragraph over the wind 
stresses according to Clause 13 need be con- 
sidered. In arriving at this excess, the 
wind included in the total uniform loads 
designated in Clause 13 shall be assumed at 
10 lb. per square foot. 

32. The normal pressure, ~, in pounds 
per square foot on a surface inclined A 
degrees to the horizontal for a horizontal 
wind pressure, ?, of 20 lb. per square foot, 
according to the Duchemin formula, is as 
follows: 


A p A n 
Ae 3.4 259 14.4 
10° 6.8 i pitch 14.9 
15° 9.7 3n” 16.9 
+ pitch 11,5 4° 18 2 
20° a 45° to 90° 20.0 


‘avoided as far as practicable. 


33. The area of circular steel stacks sub- 
ject to wind pressure shall be assumed to 
be 55 per cent. of the diametral area. 

34. Coal bunkers shall be assumed to be 
surcharged when it is possible for them to 
be so loaded. The weight of anthracite 
coal shall be taken at not less than 50 |b. 
per cubic foot and the angle of repose 
assumed to be 30 degrees. 


Allowable Unit Stresses. 

35. Unless governed by a local building 
code, the following unit stresses in pounds 
per square inch of sectional area shall not 
be exceeded for stresses due to the com- 
bined dead and live loads together with 
impact : 


Tension, net. section rolled steel .................006 16,000 
Direct compression, rolled steel and steel 

CASUUNE Spore tease eee rd acatcukcesdhusenereotce asaweane- 16,000 
Bending on extreme fibres of rolled shapes, 

built sections, girders, and steel castings ... 16,000 
Bending on extreme fibres of pins ............... 24,000 
Shear on shop rivets and pins ........... 12,000 
Shear on bolts and field rivets 10,000 
Shear—average—on webs of plate girders and 

rolled beams, gross SectiOM ..................ceese 10,000 
Bearing pressure on shop rivets and pins ...... 24,000 
Bearing on bolts and field rivets .................. 20,000 
Rivets WSed! An) WEMSIOM .....-..0se.c.css.s0scscnsnsseea 5,000 
Bolts used in tension, net section under 

EMRCAG Gapctece cones ee evens: seeaorca tesa tactoacs ewcaceseaas 10,000 
Axial compression on grossi section of columns: 

ROR ii AROMA OEO: BOI sc. soe1.ceoseeeescnante-oapeencess 13,000 


For 1/r from 60 to 120 ....... ... 19,000 — 100 1/r 

HoT Lig sirome 12050) 160) Fi.cc-.o.stee =. 13,000 — 50 t/r 
Where 1 = effective length of member in inches; 
ry = least radius of gyration of section in 

inches. 

36. For combined stresses due to bend- 
ing and direct loads, the foregoing unit 
stresses may be increased 20 per cent., pro- 
vided the section thus obtained is not less 
than that required for bending or direct 
stress alone. For combined stresses due to 
wind and other loads the above-mentioned 
unit stresses may be increased 50 per cent., 
provided the section thus obtained is not 
less than that required if wind forces be 
neglected. 

Countersunk Rivets. 

37. Countersunk rivets in plates of thick- 
ness equal to or greater than one-half the 
diameter of rivet shall be assumed to have 
three-fourths the value of rivets with full 
heads. In plates of thickness less than 
one-half the diameter of rivet their values 
shall be taken as three-eighths that of full- 
headed rivets. 

Rivets with flattened heads of height not 
less than 2 in., or one-half the diameter 
ef the rivet for sin. rivets and less, shall 
be assumed to have nine-tenths the value 
of corresponding rivets with full heads. 
Rivets with heads flattened to less than 
these heights shall be regarded as counter- 
sunk rivets. 

38. The allowable pressure of column 
bases and bearing plates on masonry shall 
not exceed, in pounds per square inch, the 
following : aes 


On brickwork with cement mortar ..................... 250 
On brickwork with lime mortar ............sst.0.-. 150 
On Portland cement concrete 1:2:4 mixture ...... 600 
On Portland cement concrete 1:3:5 mixture ...... 350 
On. first-class dimension sandstone or limestone 400 
One first-class) Sramite, Leeasccacasstesecceces casts tose soon eee 600 


Proportion of Parts. 

39. Trusses shall preferably be riveted 
structures. Tension as well as compres- 
sion member shall preferably be composed 
of rolled shapes or built-up sections. Flat 
bars shall not be used. 

40. In calculating tension members, net 
sections shall be used. The diameter of 
rivet holes shall be assumed to be } in. 
larger than the nominal size of the rivet. 
In single angles conneeted by one leg, the 
net area of the connected les and one-half 
that of the outstanding leg shall be con- 
sidered effective. 

41. The nominal sizes of rivets shall be 
used in calculations of their values. 

Rivets and bolts in tension shall be 
In cases 


“be used. 


where they cannot be avoided and the log 
carried are subject to shock, bolts 
check nuts shall be used. 


Reversal of Stress. 

42. Members subject to reversal 
stress shall be proportioned for the_ 
requiring the larger section, but their ‘ 
nections shall be proportioned for 
larger stress plus one-half the smaller. 
43. The effective length of main ¢ 
pression members. shall not exceed 
times their least radius of gyration, 4 
for secondary members and lateral bracir 
160 times their least radius of gyratior 
Any portion of the cross-section of a com 
pression member may be neglected in co 
puting the radius of gyration, provided 
portion be neglected in computing the 
load. ; 
44. Plate girders may be proportione 
upon the assumption that the bendin 
stresses are resisted by the flanges 
that the shear is resisted by the web. O 
eighth of the gross area of the web 
be considered to act as flange area. P 
girders may also be proportioned by the 
moments of inertia, 


Crane-Load Distribution. 

45. Wheel loads of cranes shall 
assumed to be distributed on the 
flanges of runway girders over a dista 
equal to the depth of the girder, wit 
maximum of 30 in. In addition to 
vertical load, the top flanges shall be 
signed to resist a horizontal thrust 
20 per cent. of the lifting capacity of 
crane, equally divided among the fou 
more wheels of the crane. 

46. Plate-girder webs shall have a th 
ness not less than 1/160 of the ums 
ported distance between flange ang 
Web stiffeners shall be used in pairs. 
shall be placed over bearings, at points 
concentrated loading, and at other p 
where & is greater than go or where 
shearing stress per square inch is gre 
than that obtained from the for 
10,000 — 50 R, & being the ratio of d 
of unsupported web to its thickness. 
shculd generally be not farther apart 
the depth of the unsupported web. 

Stiffeners shall be designed as colum 
for a length equal to one-half the dept 
the girder and shall have enough ri 
properly to transmit the shear. When 
portant loads are transmitted through 
bearing of stiffeners, the bearing v 
shall be assumed at 24,000 lb. per sq 
inch of section, excluding the area” 
chamfered portion over fillets of fla 
angles. : 4 

47. The depth of girders and ro 
beams in floors shall be not Jess than 1 
of the span, and if used as roof purlins 
be not less than 1/32 of the span. In 
cf floors subject to shocks and vibrat 
the depth shall be limited to 1/16 of 
span. j 

48. When the laterally unsuppe 
length, Z, of the compression flange 
beams and girders exceeds 15 time 
width, 6, the unit stress in the compres 
flange shall not exceed 19,000 — 2501/0: 

49. Steel purlins shall be single 
shapes, plate girders or lattice girders.) 

50. Steel: less than + in. thick sha 
This does not apply to fill 
to webs of rolled beams and chang 
Stee! subject to the action of harmful 
or severe atmospheric conditions shall 
not less than 5/16 in. thick. ‘ 

51. Details throughout shall conform 
first-class standard practice. 


Material and Workmanship. 
52. Material.—Steel shall be mad 
the open-hearth process and shall have 


Ss 
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ultimate tensile strength of 56,000 to 
64,000 lb. per square inch. In general, 
steel and cast-iron shall conform to the 
‘* Specifications for Steel Railway Bridges ”’ 
adopted by the American Railway En- 
gineering Association. 

53. Workmanship. — All workmanship 
shall be first class in every respect and in 
accordance with practice followed by the 
best modern bridge shops. 

54. Painting.—All steelwork shall be 
thoroughly cleaned before leaving the shop. 
Steelwork to be entirely embedded in con- 
crete and cast iron shall not be painted. 
Other steelwork shall be given one coat of 
red lead and linseed oil or a graphite paint, 
as directed. One coat shall be given in the 
shop to surfaces inaccessible after assem- 
bling. Machine-finished surfaces shall be 
coated with white lead and tallow before 
shipment. 

55- After erection the steelwork shall be 
cleaned of all dirt and rust and given one 
coat of graphite paint of colour or shade 
different from that of the shop coat. 

56. All painting at shop and site shall be 
done by hand when the surface of the metal 
is perfectly dry. Painting shall not be 
done in freezing weather. 


Inspection and Erection. 


57. Inspection.—All inspection and tests 
shall be made at the option and expense of 
the purchaser. 

58. If material is tested at the mills, the 
necessary number of test pieces and the 
use of a testing machine shall be furnished 
free of charge by the steel contractor. 

59. The purchaser or his representative 
shall have free access at all times to the 
mills where material is rolled and to the 
shops where it is fabricated. In ample 
time for his needs he shall be given dates 
of mill and shop operations and furnished 
with complete working drawings. 

60. Erection.—The structural steel and 
‘iron, except anchor bolts and loose lintels, 


shall be erected by the steel contractor on 
foundations furnished by the purchaser. 

61. Care shall be taken that all steel- 
work be level and plumb before riveting. 

62. Proper provision shall be made for 
resisting stresses due to erection opera- 
tions. 

63. Field connections generally shall be 
riveted. Purlins and girts, except those 
forming part of the bracing may be bolted. 
Where there is litthke or no vibration in 
floors, connections aft or more from 
column centres may be bolted. 

64. Drift pins shall be used only to bring 
parts together. Unfair holes shall be made 
to match by reaming. 

65. After finishing work the erector 
shall remove his equipment and all rubbish 
resulting from his operations. 


“A Thousand and One Uses for Gas.” 

The current issue of “A Thousand and 
One Uses for Gas,” the monthly publica- 
tion issued to the business world by the 
British Commercial Gas Association of 47, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., is the 
third number in a series dealing with the 
problems attaching to factory lighting in 
all its phases. The present issue chiefly 
discusses the prevention of glare by the 
use of properly shaded and distributed 
incandescent gas lights, and it is pointed 
out that the Home Office Committee on 
Factory and Workshop Lighting made 
special mention of high-pressure’ gas 
systems as a means of protection from 
glare, which they consider one of the 
defects in illumination most detrimentai 
to the health and efficiency of the worke; 
and therefore to the rate and quality of 
output. Some excellent and convincing 
photographs illustrate the issue, which 
concludes by demonstrating the necessity 
for legislation standardising industrial 
illumination in this country, especially in 
view of Transatlantic competition after 
the war. 
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RACE STAND FOR THE DURBAN 
LURES CELE: 


ENC eke COR TEIANE, NCEE 


The illustration on this page shows the 
new racecourse stand which has been 
erected for the Durban Turf Club, from 
designs by Messrs. Street-Wilson and 
Paton,” PR Raa. B.A., of . Durban. The 
stand, which is constructed on the Kahn 
system, has an outer shell of brick walls 
with reinforced concrete decking and 
beams, the decking being made of 3 in. 
treads and 4 in. risers, the whole being 
tied right through from front to back by 
means of hooking the reinforcing rods 
round each other. The beams are de- 
signed to carry their load without any 
assistance from the decking itself. The 
decking was cast in two separate parts 
with a temperature joint of bitumen. The 
centreing to the side of the beams was 
made sufficiently strong and stout to span 
from wall to wall without any vertical 
struts and to carry. the whole of the 
centreing to the treads and _ risers, thus 
enabling work to be carried on in the 
rooms underneath the decking imme- 
diately after the concrete was poured. 

The stand was designed to accommodate 
approximately 1,100 people, and provision 
is made for bars, tea rooms, lavatories, 
etc., underneath. It is 106 ft. in length, 
and consists of seventeen tiers, making a 
width of 43 ft. on the horizontal. 

The concrete work occupied approxi- 
mately three weeks from the commence- 
ment of placing the centreing in position 
to the finishing of the pouring of the con- 
crete, and the whole of the work, including 
painting, decoration, etc., and fitting, was 
completed in) twelve weeks. This goes to 
show that, in the matter of time, reinforced 
concrete work can be erected with fair 


REINFORCED CONCRETE RACE STAND AT DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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competition with any other 
methods of construction. 


The cost of the whole erection, includ- 


permanent 


ang all builders’ work, was £1,997. 
Messrs. Estate J. R. McKinlay were the 
contractors. 


EXPERIMENTS ON’ EARTH- 


PRESSURE.* 

‘BY PONSONBY MOORE CROSTHWAITE, 
B.A.I., M.Inst.C.E. 

The paper commences with a short 


account of Rankine’s theory of earth- 
pressure, and the principles and assump- 
‘tion on which it is founded. Descriptions 
of former investigations are given in some 
detail;' namely, those of the late Sir 
George Darwin, and Messrs. Goodrich, 
Wilson,’ Bell, and Meem. The author 
concludes that of the experiments made by 
these investigators to investigate the 
lateral pressure of earth, those in which 
model walls were used are of greatest 
value, but points out.that if models are of 
any size the experimental difficulties are 
almost insuperable. 

The author’s experiments, a number of 
which are described and illustrated in the 
‘paper, were made by loading a_ plunger 
with known weights and measuring the 
penetration when the plunger had come 
to rest after the application of each weight. 
The materials were enclosed in an open 
bucket, and their weight was determined. 

With, those data the value of @, the 
angle of internal friction, can-be obtained 
from Rankine’s well-known formula for 
‘the safe depth of foundations— 


P si — sin. ¢\2 

WwW G H-rsil: ») 

where @ denotes the penetration; P the 
pressure in pounds per square foot; and 
W the weight of the material in pounds 
per cubic foot. 

If the formula is true, and the pressures 
be plotted against the penetrations, the 
resulting curve is a straight line, and @ 
as calculated from the formula should 
equal the angle of repose. 

With sand, garden earth, and cinders 
and ashes the resulting curves are straight 
lines, but it was found that the value of 
@ varied with the state of aggregation of 
the material, z.e., whether it was lightly 
poured into the bucket, shaken in, or well 
pounded in. When the’ material was 
deposited in the bucket as lightly as 
possible the angle of internal friction was 
the same as the angle of repose, but with 
more consolidation the angle was much 
greater. 

From these materials the author con- 
cludes that Rankine’s theory holds, 
provided the proper angle of internal 
friction is used and not the angle of 
repose. If, however, this angle is used it 
would be necessary to introduce a factor 
of safety into the formula, for a wall 
designed without one would be theoreti- 
callv just strong enough and no more. 
In Rankine’s formula there is no factor of 
safety, and it is concluded that Rankine 
saw this, and used the angle of repose as 
‘covering the worst conditions that need 
possibly be provided for. The author’s 
experiments show that, for the materials 
tested, work designed by Rankine’s 
formula, using the angle of repose, would 
have a factor of safety of 2} to 4. and he 
considers that these are not unreasonable 
figures for such materials. 


a= 


_ * Abstract of paper read on December 6 before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 


The experiments on clay give altogether 
different results, for instead of the pene- 
tration varying as the load, it varies as 
the square of the load, and the penetra- 
tion curves are parabolas. These results, 
which were altogether unexpected, are 
completely confirmed by larger experi- 
ments carried out by Messrs. Coode, 
Matthews, Fitzmaurice, and Wilson, and 
bv Mr. McAlpine in New York. 

The author is able to give no physicai 
explanation as to why the penetration in 
clay should vary as the square of the load, 
but leaves it to the physicists. The law 
must be capable of some rational explana- 
tion, and, if true, it upsets all earth- 
pressure theories when they are applied to 
clay ; for all accepted theories assume that 
the angle of internal friction is the same 
as the angle of repose, and that its value 
is independent of the pressure. It is 
suggested that the subject is worthy oi 
further investigation, but that such could 
hardly be made by a private individual, 
for the work is tedious, each experiment 
taking from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. Moreover, if the investigation is to 
be properly carried out physical and 
chemical analyses of the clays will be 


required that could only be made in a 


well-equipped physical laboratory. 

In connection with the earth slides 
experienced at the Panama Canal, it has 
been suggested that in clay and shale 
cuttings there is a critical depth beyond 
which the sides will not stand, and the 
author’s experiments on clays clearly 
show that for these this must be the case 
Where ¢ is independent of the pressure 
the depth of the cutting cannot affect the 
stability of the slope, but where the angle 
decreases with the pressure it is evident 
that eventually a depth will be reached 
beyond which its sides will not stand. 

This decrease is clearly shown in one 
experiment on mud, for which the angle 
for a pressure of 0.25 ton per square foot 
was 17 deg. 15 min., which decreased to 
2 deg. 10 min. at a pressure of 1.25 ton per 
square foot, when it was little better than 
a liquid. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AND 
THE WAR. 


It is not generally known, says the 
London correspondent of the “ Birming- 
ham Daily Post,” that there was submitted 
to the late Prime Minister before he 
thought of quitting office a draft Bill 
dealing with the hardship which has arisen 
in connection with building contracts 
entered into before hostilities began, and 
that Mr. Asquith promised it considera- 
tion. The Leader of the House of 
Commons will be invited to undertake 
that this matter, in view of its importance 
to one of the largest industries of the 
country, shall not be overlooked, and, 
considering its daily increasing urgency, 
that it will receive consideration at an 
early date. Further, he will be pressed to 
say whether he is aware that the restriction 
of the building industry, by the complete 
stoppage of important works partly com- 
pleted and the refusal to grant licenses to 
build for operations involving an expen- 
diture of more than £500, opens up many 
difficult and intricate questions in connec- 
tion with existing contracts which have 
not been provided for by any alteration or 
amendment of the existing law; and 
whether, with a view to preventing or 
mitigating loss and hardship to those 
engaged in this industry, he will indicate 
what the Government’s policy is regarding 
the matter. 
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London City and Midland -Bank, 
Manchester. 


Coatostone for the London City and 
Midland Bank, Manchester, is being sup- 
plied by the Coatostone Decoration Com- 
pany, ga, Little James Street, Gray’s Inn,” 
London, W.C. 


St. Paul’s Bridge—£30,000 Purchase. 


The Corporation of London, under the. 
powers contained in the St. Paul’s Bridge 
Act, 1913, have acquired the freehold of7 
the important premises, No. 27, St. Paul's” 
Churchyard, now occupied by Messrs. 
Burt and Co. and Messrs. Stafford North- 
cote and Co. The property forms part of 
the London estate of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the price paid being just. under 
£30,000. 


Helping Absent Friends. 


A surveyor appealing at the Law Society 
Section of the London Appeal Tribunal 
recently, said that, besides his own busi- 
ness, he was managing two others for 
friends who were serving at the front. Both 
the assistants in his own business had been 
taken by the Army, and he had a £20,000 
contract to erect a building after the war. 
Applicant, who was thirty-six, married, 
and passed for general service, was given 
two months’ exemption. 


D.S.O. for.an Architect. 

Temporary Major Wightman — 
Douglas, R.E., who has been awarded the 
D.S.O. for gallantry and devotion to duty 
in the field, is the second member of the 
Society of Architects’ serving in that 
branch of the Army to receive this distinc-— 
tion during the present. war. Major 
Wightman Douglas supervised the wiring © 
of the whole line under heavy fire, and 
set a splendid example of courage and ~ 
determination throughout. As an archi- 
tect he practises in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


National Housing Scheme after the War. 


The West Riding Insurance Committee 
have adopted the following motion :—_ 
“That considering the lack of houses and 
the unsuitable character of many, from 
which causes many diseases, and espe- i 
cially tuberculosis, arise, this Insurance — 
Committee desire to press upon thes 
Government the urgent desirability of for-_ 
mulating a scheme to be put into opera-_ 
tion immediately peace is declared, to pro- 
vide better and healthier houses for the — 
working classes of the United Kingdom, 
which shall include a substantial grant-in-_ 
aid.” 

Australia in the Strand. 


The Australian Commonwealth offices 
in London are being transferred from the — 
present address at 72, Victoria Street, to 
Australia House, in the Strand. Owing — 
to delays caused by the war the interna : 
fittings of the new building will not 
completed throughout for some time, but 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth floors are now — 
ready for occupation. As the lease of the 
Victoria Street premises has nearly run 
out the High Commissioner has decided 
to take possession of the upper part of the 
building pending the completion of the 
lower part. The new offices have involved — 
a total expenditure of about three-quarters — 
of a million sterling, more than half of © 
which is represented by the cost of the 
freehold, which was purchased from the — 
London County Council for £379,000. e. 
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ROM the current issue of the quarterly organ of 
F the National Federation of Building ‘1 rades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, it may 
be gathered that the organised builders are by no 
means quiescent with regard to the: restrictions’ on 
building. They have taken, and are taking, it would 
appear, every possible step towards a more rational 
solution of the problem with which the Government 
has dealt so drastically and with such disastrous effect 
on one of the principal industries of the country. In 
this great war of right against might, builders, like the 
rest of the community, are willing to make the utmost 
sacrifices that are necessary. At the same time, they 
are naturally anxious to obtain relief that can be 
given with benefit to the country rather than with 
injury to it, and they contend that between non-inter- 
ference with building and the absolute stoppage of the 
industry there is a vza media which can be and ought 
to be adopted. Speaking at a conference of Federa- 
tion secretaries, a well-known Yorkshire secretary 
declared that the munition works were over-staffed 
and over-manned, and he held that if these men 
were properly used by the Government the restric- 
tions with regard to building operaticns could be 
removed. Building contracts, he said, had been given 
to timber merchants, mill-sawyers, and furniture mer- 
chants—as if experienced building contractors were 
too scarce or too busy to undertake the work. Thes- 
are matters on which the builders are justified, not in 
adding to the worries of a hard-worked Government, 
but in coming to its rescue with the expert guidance 
of which it 1s obviously in need. 


* * * % 


Another matter that, at the same meeting, was very 
legitimately broached, was the effect of pre-war con- 
tracts, which, as the president of the Federatien said, 
the courts had held to be binding “ notwithstanding 
whatever happened during the war.” Very appositely 
Mr. Wallis recalled that a year or so ago Mr. Asquith 
had said that the great principle to be observed by the 
Government in its dealing with any industries was 
equality of sacrifice. “ That principle,” it seemed to 
Mr. Wallis, “as far as the building trade was _ con- 
cerned, had not received any application.” In point 
of fact, no other industry has been visited with any- 
thing like the same severity of suffering, and there can 
be no question that the builders are thoroughly 
justified in pressing for some measure of relief from 
this particular inequality of sacrifice. In some 
instances (but these seem to be few) corporations and 
private owners have consented to forgo the immense 
advantages the law allows them in the matter of pre- 
war contracts; but, generally, the burden of enhanced 
prices, and of other difficulties created by the war, has 
been allowed to fall on the builder, even though it 


should crush him. It may be law, but is certaimly not 
equity, that the owner gets a cheap building at the 
expense of the contractor. Obviously, the building 
is, under present and prospective conditions, worth 
fifty or sixty per cent. more to the owner than it would 
have been if the war had not enhanced prices. In 
effect he gains what the builder loses, and, morally 
speaking, is clearly not entitled to this advantage, 
though “the law allows it and the court awards it” 
From this exasperating position the unfortunate 
builder has every right to demand extrication, and we 
are not without hope that he will get it; but the 
remedy must be prompt if it is to be effectual, pre-war 
contracts belonging to a period that now seems long 
remote. | 
* *# * * 


At the same meeting of secretaries, Mr. S. Wigham. 
read a very interesting paper on the metric system of 
weights and measures, a subject which, it will be 
remembered, the Federation took up with consider 
able vigour at its half-yearly meeting at Brighton last 
July, when a resolution was passed urging the Govern- 
ment to adopt the system. Mr. Wigham states very 
ably the case for change, and brings together a mass 
of data that, whether or not the system is generally 
adopted in this country, will be found very useful with 
respect to the important part that British builders and 
merchants are bound to play in the reconstruction or 
the devastated areas in France and Belgium. All the 
speakers at the meeting were in favour of the change, 
but they did not all realise as clearly as the author of 
the paper evidently did the nature of the enormous 
difficulties that must be overcome. One speaker, im 
saying that “the first thing that would have to be done 
would be to break down the conservatism of the 
English people,” did not quite reach the root of the 
matter, which is grossly material rather than delicately 
psychological: the change would be immensely costly, 
and could only be effected very gradually ; and, while 
it was going on, the existence of the two methods side 
by side would cause chaotic confusion, and would 
necessitate wholesale scrapping of valuable assets. It 
is not conservative sentiment, but vested interest, that 
so stubbornly obstructs a reform which is desirable not 
only on account of its superior intrinsic value, but more 
especially because it would bring us into closer touch 
with our Allies, and would remove a rather serious dis 
qualification from which we suffer in competing for 
business in foreign markets. It would also effect 4 
considerable economy of time and effort in our schools, 
where the differences between avoirdupois and troy, 
and the general heterogeneousness and inconsistencies’ 
of the weights and measures table, cloud and confuse) 
young minds that should be better employed. What- 
ever may be the fate of the movement, there can be 
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no question that the present moment is_ peculiarly 
opportune for its acceleration, and we are glad to see 
builders taking the lead in it. 


* * * * 


It is gratifying to find that the Cantor lectures for 
-he one-hundred-and-sixty-third session of the Royal 
Society of Arts are upon the subject of “ Town Plan- 
mmeeeand Civic Architecture.” -They -are to be 
Jelivered by Protessor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., on 
successive Monday afternoons, at 4.30, beginning on 
January 29, the fourth and concluding paper being set 
Jown for February 19. The Society is to be con- 
sratulated on both the subject and the lecturer. 
Professor Pite is no stranger to the fine Adam lecture- 
1all in John Street, Adelphi, where he has been often 
1eard on architectural and cognate matters. Cantor 
ectures, which collectively form a series of consider- 
ible practical value (they are, we believe, invariably 
sublished in pamphlet form), include many courses in 
which some particular aspect of the building industry 
vas been dealt with competently and more or less 
sxhaustively—e.g. Mr. A. B. Searle’s lectures on 
‘Modern Methods of Brickmaking,” delivered in 1910. 
Although the Society was founded (an 1753) by the 
andscape painter William Shipley, it has steadily 
idhered to its policy as an institution for “the 
ncouragement of arts, commerce, and manufactures.” 
Nevertheless, in its earliest days it held exhibitions of 
ctures, and the first exhibition of the Royal Academy 
was held in its rooms. In 1847, however, when it 
ybtained its charter, and secured the Prince Consort 
or its president, the Society entered upon the career 
rom which it has never since greatly deviated—that 
of promoting the industrial application of the arts and 
ciences—and the International Exhibition of 1851 
prang from the small exhibitions of similar character 
eld in the rooms of the Society. Working quietly 
nd unobtrusively, the Royal Society of Arts has done 
nuch to promote national progress in matters within 
ts scope, and we shall hope to see it take a prominent 
yosition in the coming industrial regeneration. 


The death, in his seventy-sixth year, of Mr. S. 
stevens Hellyer, recalls that the Royal Society of 
\rts gave him a platform on which, in 1881, on the 
nvitation of the National Health Society, he delivered 
nany a lusty stroke for sanitary reform. His then 
ovel and startling propositions were at first vigor- 
usly and even bitterly opposed, but have since 
yecome commonplaces of the profession which he 
mriched and adorned. Not only was he completely 
naster of his subject, but he had at command a fund 
f sarcastic humour that served admirably to barb the 
larts against which case-hardened ignorance or crass 
rejudice was not proof ; but though sometimes caustic 
le was never unkindly, and it is not surprising to hear 
hat he was always a generous and’ considerate 
mployer. 

* * * * 


In his lecturing, Mr. Hellyer occasionally became 
juite eloquent, as witness this passage from a perora- 
ion: “ Lying there in those strong arms of yours, 
lumbering in the hardened muscles, resting in the 
vell-trained fingers and educated hands, lies the health 
f this leviathan city, The plumber’s part in making 
house, a town, a city healthy is enormous. Let the 
lumbing be done on the principles laid down in these 
-ctures, and this huge city, teeming though it be with 
uman beings, will become the healthiest, as it is now 
he greatest, city in the world.” This well-nigh 
oetical plumber must have felt pretty safe in adven- 
uring upon his semi-prophetic vision of London as 
he healthiest city in the world, because he must have 
lready done very much, by precept and practice, to 


bring within measurable defence the fulfilment of his 
own prophecy. Perhaps he was then, as certainly he was 
not long afterwards, at the head of the largest army 
of plumbers ever got together under one command. 
And what Chadwick, Simon, and Playfair were in 
theory, Hellyer was in practice—a pioneer in sanita- 
tion. He translated into terms of plumbing the 
hygienic ideals that scientific imagination bodied 
forth—“ turned them to shapes, and gave to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” He trained 
and educated a large number of competent plumbers, 
not only developing in them skill of hand and an 
intelligent perception of principles, but imbuing them 
with an enthusiasm for their craft that had slumbered 
inert until he quickened it. If, at the present day, 
“the lordiy plumber” has a somewhat exaggerated 
sense of the dignity and importance of his office, that 
is only because the disciple is always apt to over- 
accentuate the teachings of the master, and it is a fault 
that is more easily condoned than the want of self- 
respect that infests so many craftsmen. 


= * * a 


Speaking of plumbers, it is worth while to note that 
Glasgow employers and operatives in this department 
have agreed to an extension of the winter working 
day from the normal eight hours to an emergency nine 
hours. This, of course, is one of the many readjust- 
ments brought about by the exigencies of the war; 
and one cannot resist the inference that the mutual 
concessions of which this is by no means a solitary 
instance must go far towards inducing a more concilia- 
tory spirit between employer and employed, a less 
dogmatic insistence on the rigours of collective bar- 
gaining, and a clearer perception of the essential unity 
of interests that really underlies the relationship 
between the two parties. On the other hand, both 
parties must be on their guard against the possibility 
of violent reaction against, the benign principle of 
give-and-take, and against any tendency on either side 
to take undue advantage of the situation. It is discon- 
certing, for example, to see that application has been 
made by the London Building Industries Federation 
for a permanent increase in wages of twopence an hour 
to all the operatives engaged in the London building 
trade. This is surely not a very ingenuous move. 
There should be no insistence on permanency. Con- 
cessions on either side should in common fairness be 
regarded as entirely temporary, and this inconsiderate 
demand for permanency may provoke unpleasant 
reprisals. At all events, it sets up a very undesirable 
precedent. 


* * or * 


An endowment of £2,000 a year has been granted 
by the New South Wales Government for a Chair of 
Architecture at Sydney University; and it is claimed 
that this is the first occasion of a Government of the 
British Empire recognising the national importance 
of architecture. A certain twinge of envy must there- 
fore accompany our nevertheless sincere congratula- 
tions to the Government and to the architects of New 
South Wales. But the example is not merely for 
Governments, but for those universities upon whom it 
has not yet dawned that architecture, broadly con- 
sidered, has in it all the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion. This news from New South Wales brings us 
much nearer to the time when any university from 
which a well-endowed Chair of Architecture is 
excluded will be regarded as being hopelessly behind 
the times. Particulars of the Sydney Chair are not 
yet available, and it will be interesting to learn whether 
the conditions provide for the complete absorption of 
the professor in scholastic work, or whether the 
authorities adopt the more modern view that he shall 
be at liberty to keep in touch with actual practice. 
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HERE WAND THERE: 


F the trinity of after-the- War buildings— 
houses for the workers, factories, and science 
buildings—the last have now to be dealt with, 

and at the very beginning we may note what was said 
last week by Surgeon-General Sir Alfred Keogh, who, 
as head of the R.A.M.C., has been responsible 
for the medical service of our Army for most 
of the time we have been at War. His actual 
words were: “It is a regrettable thing to find 
that many of our: Ministers of State, and 
people occupying high positions, possess no know- 
ledge whatever of the most elementary facts of science 
and nature. I have to work with these men and press 
scientific decisions upon them, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to get low enough to find yourself upon their 
level.” The mere architect therefore may take heart 
if he feels that, in this matter of science, he knows no 
more than a Cabinet Minister. But he will have to 
deal with science masters and science committees who 
are thoroughly versed in their subject, and who expect 
their architect to be well informed as to the most 
efficient methods of erecting and equipping science 
buildings, whether these relate to “technics” or to 
some special branch, such as medical or surgical 
science. Success in all these buildings is very largely 
dependent on what may be called’ their architectural 
equipment. 
By * * * 

Frankly, it may be admitted that “technics” and 
matters scientific are not beloved by the average 
architect. But, if this country is to meet the new com- 
petition which the future surely holds, the architect 
will have to play his part equally with the chemist, the 
science master, and the technical expert. It is not 
sufficient to think of a laboratory or a science class- 
room as just an oblong apartment, with so many 
benches in it, and a few things which can be got from 
the catalogue of any apparatus maker. The archi- 
tect needs to be abreast of the times, and his practice 
must respond to the newest thought. Surgical science 
buildings offer many an illustration of this, as, for 
example, the modern operating theatre, with its man- 
ner of lighting the table with a beam of light thrown 
from a mirror on to which an arc-lamp in an adjoining 
room focuses its ray through a glass panel in the wall, 
thus eliminating the bowl of lights directly over the 
table, which tended to collect dust and might have 
fatal consequences if a breakage occurred. Again, in 
a physics laboratory one of the walls may be so shaded 
by an adjustable wing-blind, or treated with tin-foil, 
that lantern views projected upon it are clearly visible 
in daylight. Or, again, there is an arrangement for 
lecture theatres whereby slats on webs are concealed 
in the cornice and can be at once wound down by a 
key when it is desired to exhibit diagrams of any size. 
There are several arrangements for displaying black- 
boards with great advantage; there are new ways of 
making laboratory benches ; there are ingeniously 
devised acid stands with a running water supply ; and 
a hundred and one similar details, all of which go to 
make for efficiency and excellence in working. Only 
by being thoroughly up-to-date in these matters can 
the architect hope to claim an honourable place with 
those who will make for success in science in the time 
to come. It is not sufficient to turn to a text-book 
(probably quite out-of-date) for the details, and to put 
these in almost resentfully, as though it were a tre- 
mendous nuisance to have to put them in at all. The 
details may make or mar the success of the entire 
scheme of-a science building. The architect may have 
designed a most effective entrance hall, but if he puts 
the street doors right down to the floor, and forgets to 
allow for a mat sinking, his entrance hall will present 
a sorry spectacle on a wet day. UBIQUE. 


THE SEAT: 


A Town House in New York. 
HE title of McKim, Mead, and White stands for 
a fresh, scholarly, vigorous, type of classical 
architecture based on a study of Roman, Italian, 
and French work, but always stamped with modern 
character, and thereby possessing an interest which 
never attaches to mere transcripts of the past ; and the 
remarkable feature of the firm’s achievement is, that 
they have been almost uniformly successful in giving 
their own distinctive character alike to huge city build- 
ings, collegiate buildings, and town houses. Among 
the last-named the house on Park Avenue, New York, 
which we now illustrate, is a fine example. The 
general proportions of the block are excellent, the 
voids and solids are well disposea, and the detail is 
extremely refined. The main rooms on the first floor 
are marked by a surface arcade, while on the second 
floor a most effective surround has been given to the 
windows. The cornice of the house is a most beautiful 
one, bold without being coarse; delicate, but with no 
suspicion of “finicleness.” Altogether the design 1s 
a very fine one. 


Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

Gibbs built this church in 1721-26, and it is gene= 
rally considered to be his finest work. The tower and 
steeple are effective from many points of view, but 
perhaps nowhere more so than, as seen on our plate, 
from the portico of the National Gallery. In the 
design of the steeple it will be noted that by means of a 
plain square stylobate the square belfry stage is raised 
well above the roof, being treated with a pilaster 
motif. Next is the octagonal clock stage, im which 
any horizontal tendency is counteracted by the curved 
pediments over the clocks, while huge vases are intro- 
duced at the corners to help the eye from stage to 
stage. Stilted on a base, the open octagonal stage 
rises very successfully, the entablature over the 
attached Corinthian columns being broken up in order 
to afford a minimum check to the eye, and thus 
increase the vertical feeling. Another selection of 
vases brings one to the concave-sided octangular base, 
with its curved capping, and in this is to be seen the 
last of the diverse ways in which Gibbs broke up his 
horizontal lines. The pyramidal terminal is pierced 
with circular holes and is heavily moulded. 


Orchestrelle Company's Factory, 

Without doubt, after the War there will be’a great 
impetus in factory construction in this country, and im 
view of this we have thought it would be of real service 
to give a series of plates of modern examples, includ- 
ing American factories as well as factories m 
this country. This week we show the Orchestrelle 
Company’s factory at Hayes, erected from designs 
by Mr. Walter Cave,. F.R.1.B.A) The} cae 
is of red brickwork, the roofs are asphalted, the 
window openings are filled with metal frames, and the 
floors and supports generally are of reinforced 
concrete, carried out by Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithic 
Co., under the direction of Mr. E. P. Wells, engineer: 


Farm Houses at Postbrid ge. 

These small farmhouses of one-storey have been 
cesigned to meet the requirements of two farmers Of 
small holdings on the Duchy of Cornwall Estate on 
Dartmoor. The plan is in the form of an open 
quadrangle, and so arranged that three rooms are 
available in each house for letting purposes to holiday 
visitors. The materials are local granite for the walls, 
finished with rough-east, and Delabole slating for the 
roofs. 'The work was carried out by Mr. John Half 
yard, of Princetown, Devon. Messrs. Richardson and 
Gill, FF-R.I.B.A., were the architects. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF COADE STONE. 


ARLY in the eighteenth century attempts were 
made in England to manufacture an artificial 
stone which could be used successfully for build- 

ng purposes, and in 1730 Richard Holt published a 
short treatise on the subject, which he dedicated to the 
“arl of Burlington, dated “from the Artificial Stone 
Warehouse over against York Buildings. Stairs and 
vear Cupers Bridge, Lambeth, Surrey.” How far 
his venture was successful cannot now be determined, 
mut it is assumed that the works were carried on until 
somewhere about 1769, when Mrs. Coade | either 
icquired them, or started on an adjoining site her more 
amous and lasting manufactory. 

Although Mrs. Coade was fortunate or foreseeing 
nough to enlist the services of the best artists of her 
ime in designing and directing her manufacture, it 
vas with purely utilitarian ideas she started her work. 
She did not call it “Terra Cotta,’ though the most 
suitable Dorset clays were used in its composition, but 
idvertised it as an “ Artificial Stone,” not cheaper than 
he real thing, but as a substitute which would with- 
tand the effects of fire and frost; and she was lucky 
nough, early in her career, to produce irresistible 
evidence of the truth of her claim to the satisfaction of 
he many architects by whom she was eventually 
mployed. Of these, perhaps, the most convincing 1s 
he work lining the Brentford Road at Sion Park, 
sleworth, where the effects of a century and a half of 
veather on stone and two sorts of terra-cotta can still 
ye seen. About 1775 Robert Adam erected what 
awilt terms “the disgraceful gateway at Sion,” all the 
yrnamental features of which are in terra-cotta, made 
yy some imitator of Coade’s artificial stone, which was 
yadly fired and has twisted, and in many places, like 
he real stone in the ashlar of the walling, has almost 
erished. On the opposite side of the road stand 
ome vases made ‘by Mrs. Coade, and, save that one 
vas damaged a few years ago by the fall of a tree, 
hese are as sharp and perfect to-day as when they 
vere first made. 

Notwithstanding that much has been written, in a 
tagmentary way, about Coade’s stone, the per- 
sonality of its manufacturer has escaped identification. 
The name does not occur in the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and we can only gather from 


Brg 8 


correspondence—as, for instance, the letters of Sir | 
Wiliam Chambers—that she was known as “ Mrs. 
Coade,” although that, as a form of address at that 
period, may not necessarily have implied that she was 
married. ter ware was stamped with the name of 
Coade, and her accounts were made out in the name 
of E. Coade, which initial Wyatt Papworth considered 
stood for Ehzabeth. As the manufacture went on for 
some fifty years after its first establishment. it is not 
unlikely that more than one generation of the family 
owned it ; and the probabilities seem to be that it was 
started by Mrs. Coade, a native of Lyme Regis—Mr. 
Coade is quite mythical—and continued by a 
daughter, who was joined by a cousin named Sealy, 
by whom the business was carried on, until the latter’s 
death in 1811, under the style of Coade and Sealy. 
The site of the factory, which seems to have been 
started about 1769, was “ near the King’s Arms Stairs, 
Narrow Wall, Lambeth,” to be found now a little 
south of the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, between 
Belvedere Road and the river. Here also were the 
only showrooms when the first catalogue of the ware 
was issued in 1784; but, finding the place too inacces- 
sible for her patrons and for a proper exhibition of her 
work, Mrs. Coade opened a new building as a perma- 


_nent gallery at the corner of the Westminster Bridge 


Road and Narrow Wall; and until recently the short 
row of houses stretching from there to York Road bore 
on them a terra-cotta tablet inscribed “Coade Row, 
1797.’ The building of this gallery remained until 
a few years ago; and when it was pulled down to make 
room for the existing shops it retained in its mantel- 
pieces and other decorative features traces of its 
original use. The entrance to the gallery from the 
street, constructed entirely in terra-cotta, was designed 
by John Bacon, R.A.; and an engraving of it, repro- 
duced on the next page, forms the frontispiece of 
Vol. 41 of the “European Magazine.” 

From the catalogue of the contents of her gallery 
issued by Mrs. Coade in 1799 we are able to determine 
somewhat the extent of her patronage and the high 
appreciation her work had received throughout the 
world during the thirty years which had elapsed since 
she introduced it. A long list is given of places to 
which the ware had been sent, not only in the three 


COADE FIGURES FORMERLY ON THE PELICAN ASSURANCE OFFICE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
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kingdoms, but on the Continent and in America ; but, 
unfortunately, she generally omits the names of the 
architects and sculptors engaged, and but rarely par- 
ticularises the buildings for which the work was pre- 
pared. It thus becomes difficult to trace a large 
proportion of her work; and as it is, when weathered 


by long exposure, not easy to distinguish from ordi- | 


nary stone, it generally passes as such when nothing 
is known to the contrary. 

Mrs. Coade was fortunate in securing the patronage 
of Horace Walpole in the very year she commenced 
her manufacture, as it became the means. of intro- 
ducing her to James Essex and Sir William Chambers ; 
and an account of the work she then executed :s of 
particular interest, not only for this circumstance, but 
because it still remains at Strawberry Hull as an 
evidence of the durability of the material, although it 
was damaged by removal and rebuilding some years 
ago. The work consisted of two gate-piers about 2 ft. 
square and 12 ft. high, for which Walpole made rough 
sketches from portions of the tomb of Bishop William 
de Luda in Ely Cathedral, from which James Essex 
prepared the working drawings. The result, so far as 
the work was concerned, was satisfactory, for Walpole 
writes to Sir Horace Mann on June 8, 1771: “I have 
made a Gothic gateway to the garden, the piers of 
which are of artificial stone, and very respectable.” 
The bill for the work, however, astonished him, and 
he referred it to Sir William Chambers to decide what 
amount ought to be paid. Chambers visited the 
factory at Lambeth accordingly in June, 1772, and 
went carefully through all the items of the account, 
which amounted to £175 12s. 1od., and examined the 
books, models, casts, and moulds, which last he pro 
nounced to be “very formidable things,” and finally 
certified that the out-of-pocket expenses of manufac- 
ture amounted to £151 14s. 10d. What Walpole 
eventually paid we do not know; but so desirous was 
Mrs. Coade of retaining his patronage that she tol 
Chambers she would rather accept a hundred pounds 
for the work than incur his displeasure. 

This introduction led to the employment by 
Chambers, in many of his works, of this artificial stone, 
as at Somerset House, where the twenty-nine vases 
which surmount the parapets, the designs for which 
are in the Soane Museum, were supplied. by Mrs. 
Coade at a cost of six guineas each. She also made 
a number of beautiful vases, and other ornamental 
features, now in the grounds of Marino, near Dublin, 
the villa which Chambers erected for the Earl of 
Charlemont. James Wyatt also employed the 
material, and his introduction to it may be due to 
seeing the font (if he were not himself actually the 
designer of it) which he placed in Milton Abbey, 
Dorset,. in.1761. Vhis font, 4 iiae ine chighy yas 
octagonal on plan, with eight figures set in niches 
around the pedestal, adapted from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s window at Oxford. It, or-a model of it, 
was sent to the’ Royal Academy for exhibition, but was 
rejected. But, the “ European Magazine” of January, 
1789, savs “at the King’s desire it was sent to Buck- 
ingham House, where it remained for some weeks for 
the inspection of the curious” with the result that a 
copy of it was made for and set up in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, another one in Debden Church, 
Essex, and a third in Milton Abbey, as already men- 
tioned. Of these three Debden remains in_use, 
Milton disappeared about the time Scott restored the 
Abbey, and that of Windsor was buried within the 
chapel when the new font by Pearson took its place. 


The installation of this font at Windsor, which was 
probably due to the intervention of George III. him- 
self, led to the introduction of the artificial stone to the 
notice of Henry Emlyn, who was then in charge of the 
works at St. George’s Chapel. He there employed it 
for the three figures of the patron saints, which still 


remain on the face of the west gable, and somey 
armorial bearings on the cornice of the parapet, 
removed when it was rebuilt a few years ago, though ~ 
they were then in a perfect condition ; but the most — 
important work of all was the great screen supporting — 
the organ. This stretches across the west end of the — 
choir in five bays of fan-tracery vaulting, the main — 
shafts having Cores of wrought iron 2 in. square — 
inserted to take the weight of the organ; and were it” 
not for the inscription “Coade, London, 1780, 
imprinted at each end of the screen, it might be, and, — 
in fact, generally is, taken to be an exceptionally well- _ 
preserved piece of ancient stonework. There is also 
in the neighbourhood, in the church of Langley- . 
Marish, across the Kederminster Chapel, another ; 
screen in ‘Coade’s stone vaulted in three bays, which 
may also be from a design by Emlyn. - 
During the time Mrs. Coade was executing these 
works for architects she was producing a_ large 
quantity of speculative work, examples of which were 
exhibited in her gallery, or preserved in a book of 
engraved designs mostly published before 1779. } 
These designs include statues, vases, bas-reliefs, 
capitals, and various architectural ornaments. many oft 
which were copied from the antique, such as the 
Townley marbles, or modelled for her by the leading” 
sculptors of. the day, among whom were Bacon, Banks, 
and Rossi; and though Flaxman is said to have been 


‘ one of these, he may have done little more than make 


friendly suggestions and introduce some of those who- 
had worked with him in Rome on Wedgwood’s” 
designs, chief of whom was de Vaere. Among them 
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ENTRANCE TO COADE AND SEALY’S GALLERY IN 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. : 


(Front.s-i.ce to the “ Euxopcan Magazine,” 1502.) 
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works which were thus produced were the carytides, 
from Stuart’s Athens, used by Sir John Soane at the 
Bank of England, the Farnese and Borghese vases, 
which stand on the garden terrace of Buckingham 
Palace, and a copy of the Fontana del Tritone, Rome. 

John Bacon, R.A., who was apprenticed to Crispe, 
he manufacturer of Bow china, when he was out of 
is articles seems to have joined himself to Mrs. 
Coade’s factory, and he continued to be associated 
with it, more or less, until his death, acting as a sort of 
urt-superintendent to her works. In the introduction 
0 her catalogue of 1799 she refers to this connection 
with some pride, thus: “ With no disparagement of 
thers, many acknowledgments are due to the genius 
und exertions of the late Mr. Bacon, in the early years 
of its establishment, whose models now form a con- 
siderable part of the collection.” As the name of the 
maker and not of the sculptor appears on the ware, we 
ire unable to identify much of Bacon’s work, but we 
snow that he modelled the figures of Faith, Hope, 
-harity and Meekness which stand in the vestibule of 
sreenwich Hospital Chapel; while the great group of 
igures supposed to represent the apotheosis of 
Nelson, which faces into the quadrangle of King 
William’s building, for which Benjamin West supplied 
he sketch, was modelled by Bacon in conjunction with 
-anzetta. He also modelled a statue of Contempla- 
ion for Dr. Lettsom’s house in Camberwell Grove, of 
vhich a replica occurs in the house at Bromley in 
which Dr. Philip Norman was born. Two statues, 
xrobably by Bacon, were for many years lying about 
ym some waste land near Mrs. Coade’s gallery, but 
vere rescued by the late Sir Henry Doulton, and are 
reserved at the Lambeth Potteries. 


On Bacon’s death, Jean de Vaere seems to have 
ecome the art manager of the works, and some of the 
nost beautiful productions of the factory appear to 
1ave been modelled by him. De Vaere was born at 
shent in 1754, his mother being a descendant of the 
vell-known Flemish painter Van Loo, and he was 
working in Rome until 1794. Here Flaxman met 
um and employed him on work for Wedgwood, for 
vhom he modelled the Achilles and daughters of 
Lycomedes, and copied antiques, which possibly 
ncluded the bas-reliefs on the sarcophagus containing 
he Barberini Vase, which Wedgwood reproduced 
ome time after 1787. De Vaere probably worked 
or Mrs. Coade as long as her factory endured, for in 
$10 he joined a lodge of Freemasons in London; and 
ie died at Tronchinnet-les-Gand in 1830. It may be 
nteresting to note in connection with this artist that 
us great-grandson, M. Gaston de Vaere, painted the 
vall decorations illustrating the Art of Music in the 
Jonaldson Museum of the Royal College of Music, 
-ondon, having completed them in 1895. 


Among the works produced at the factory were a 
ast number of coats-of-arms and emblematic groups 
f figures, still to be found in London and the pro- 
mnces, not only over shops and offices, but on public 
muildings, such as the Admiralty and Trinity House; 
ind some of the most beautiful examples of terra-cotta 
ite to be found among these groups. Two of them 
ve are able to illustrate ; one which stood until recently 
ver the Union Assurance Office in Cornhill, and the 
ther still standing over the Pelican Office (absorbed 
ry the Phoenix Company) in Lombard Street. Of the 
ormer there is some little uncertainty as to the 
culptor, the building to which it was attached having 
een twice pulled down, though it is generally attri- 
uted to Rossi; but of the second group we have the 
ull history and a contemporary engraving published 
a the “European Magazine.” The building of the 
-elican Office was designed by Sir Robert Taylor for 
sir Charles Askill, and when it was converted into 
ffices in 1797 the present group of six figures (shown 
y the illustration on page 21) was erected. The first 


sketch for the design is said to have been made by 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, who also worked for Wedg- 
wood ; but the whole was modelled by de Vaere, and 
forms, without exception, the most beautiful group of 
life-sized figures made by Mrs. Coade. There has 
been some slight departure from the original, or some 
subsequent alteration, as the early drawings show the 
Aa to the right of the group, to be standing on 
a skull. 

Another very beautiful example of the manufacture 

was the pair of vases, standing some five feet high, 
belonging to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland (one of them is 
illustrated on page 17 of this issue). They bear the 
imprint of Coade and Sealy, 1805, so that they belong 
to the period of de Vaere’s rule; although they have 
been attributed to Thorwaldsen, the Bacchic scene 
depicted was very common on the bas-reliefs among 
which de Vaere had worked, and the pose and actions 
of the figures of this vase are identical with them. It 
may be mentioned that this example was originally 
bronzed and silvered, but nearly all traces of the metal 
have disappeared with the hundred years of exposure 
to the weather. Gilding was occasionally used by 
Wedgwood on his black basalts, and occurs on 
Dwight’s Fulham Pottery busts; while Mrs. Coade’s 
great statue of George III. at Weymouth was gilt all 
over. 
Early in the last century, and within fifty years of 
its establishment perhaps through the extinction of 
the family, the business began to languish, and rivals 
sprang up in other parts of London. Rossi, who had 
been one of Mrs. Coade’s staff, started for himself, and 
modelled the carytides and other decorations at oh. 
Pancras Church for Inwood ; and later still Bubb made 
the great frieze which until recently adorned the 
facade of the theatre in the Haymarket. Presently 
the same class of work began to be produced in 
Roman cement, which was much cheaper, though it 
depended on paint for its preservation, and the 
example set by Sir Robert Smirke in using it at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club for the bas-reliefs over 
the first-floor windows, modelled by Nickoll, was exten- 
sively followed, to the ruin of the terra-cotta manu- 
facturer. 

From the lists published in 1799 we find that 
during the thirty years which had then elapsed the 
output of the factory had been enormous, and in the 
subsequent ten or fifteen years during which it endured 
the quantity may have been equalled ; and there must 
therefore still be, after allowing for almost wanton 
destruction, throughout the country, a large number of 
Mrs. Coade’s works, the origin and material of which 
are unsuspected and perhaps hidden under coats of 

aint. Prejudice against them has been often pro- 
voked through their descriptive mark “ artificial stone,” 
although they are of a terra-cotta which for excellence 
of manufacture and power to resist fire and frost can 
only be compared with the best work of this or any 
previous period. 

It was Mrs. Coade’s great merit that she had the 
good sense to employ artists of the highest class to 
make her designs; and it seems probable that she was 
more potent than a man could have been in persuading 
artists to overcome their natural prejudices against a 
medium that even now is not admitted to full and frank 
recognition as a vehicle for art. She was therefore a 
pioneer in the movement, which is now again gather- 
ing force, for securing a closer association between 
artistry and industrialism—for enlarging the artist’s 
horizon and the scope of his activities. Where Bacon, 
Banks, West, and Flaxman led, the sculptors and 
designers of to-day need not hesitate or disdain to 
follow ; nor will they ; nor can it be supposed that the 
example of Sir William Chambers, and of contem- 
poraries who were almost his compeers, has been lost 
on architects, 
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OPERATING THEATRE IN A TEMPORARY WAR HOSPITAL. 


A TEMPORARY OPERATING 
THE ATIE: 


One of the largest buildings taken over 
by the Government for the purpose of a 
War hospital is a certain lunatic asylum 
in the West of England. The building, 
which provides accommodation for neariyv 
1,600 patients, was found to be well suited 
to its new purpose, so far as wards and 
essential offices were concerned, but it 
was deficient in operating theatres. 
Accordingly, two temporary theatres were 
constructed—one at either end of the main 
hospital block—specially adapted to the 
manifold requirements of modern war 
surgery. They are both practically the 
same, differing only in one or two unim- 
portant details. They are built of corru- 
gated iron on timber framing, walls and 
partitions being lined with asbestos sheet- 
ing, distempered. F!oors are covered with 
a patent fire-resisting composition. 

The theatres are interesting examples of 
modern planning. Their pre-eminent 
virtue is that they are wholly self-con- 
tained, everything pertaining to a surgical 
operation being conveniently adjacent to 
the theatre itself and under one roof. From 
the accompanying sketch plan it will be 
seen that the X-ray, an indispensable 
accessory, is provided for in a_ separate 
compartment, the dark-room being on the 
opposite side of, the corridor, and the 
dynamo-house outside. 

The, operating theatre itself, a room 
20 ft. square, is equipped with every neces- 
sary convenience and device of the most 
modern type. It is lighted by three large 
windows in the end wall and by a top 


light running the whole length of the 
room. Electricity and gas are also pro- 
vided. The theatre is heated by hot water 


radiators, the necessary apparatus being 
contained in a small compartment which 
forms an integral part of the theatre, 
though entered from the outside. 

The remainder of the accommodation 
consists, as will be seen, of an anesthetic 
room, a compartment containing a geyser 
(also one or two minor accessories, such 
as a gas ring for heating irons), a sterilis- 
ing room, a small room for surgical 
overalls, and a blanket store. The small 
space between these two last is used as a 
store for brooms and other cleaning 
utensils. 

The very great utility and convenience 
of the whole arrangement is obvious. 
Cases can be dealt with with the utmost 


ease and rapidity. A patient to be 
operated on would first be wheeled into 
the anesthetic room, where, of course, the 
aneesthetic is administered, and thence to 
the operating theatre, where surgeon, 
sisters, nurses, and orderlies are all ready 


waiting. His case dealt with, he is 
wheeled out through the other pair of 


swing doors back to his ward. Simul- 
taneously the next case, who has just re- 
ceived the anesthetic, is wheeled into the 
theatre. It should be noted that double 
swing doors are provided wherever it is 
necessary either to wheel a carriage or 


carry a stretcher. G. J. How.ne 


LMr. Howling, we may add, is a member 
of our editorial staff who has been serving 
with the Forces since the beginning of the 
War.. He has been successively at Malta, 
in Egypt, in Gallipoli, and in France, and 
is now a convalescent in a West Country 
hospital, after having been operated upon 
in the very theatre he here describes—this 
operation being the second he has under- 
gone during the past year.—Eps. A. AND 
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LEEDS HOUSING CONFERENCE, 


—— 


At the second and concluding session of 
the Housing and Town-Planning Confer 
ence of representatives of local authorities 
in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire, and North Lincolnshire, held in the 
Civil Court of the Leeds Town Haall, May 
Harold Shawcross (Rochdale) presiding, the 
following resolution was passed :— 

“ That this conference, recognising the 
need for having ready building and other 
schemes to afford employment at the end 
of the war, and also the great need for the 
further provision of houses for the work 
ing-classes, and recognising, further, the 
advantage of building such houses ii 
connection with town-planning schemes, 
urges upon all local authorities through. | 
out the country the importance of taking 
the necessary steps to promote and press 
forward town-planning schemes in theif 


” 


areas. 4 

Professor S. D. Adshead (London 
formally moved the resolution, remarking” 
that if municipalities undertook housing” 
schemes the planning would have to be on 
the lines of modern garden city develop 
ment. We had come to the time when the 
long row of standard cottages in a. 
standard street, if not dead, was defunct 
There would still have to be some stan~ 
dard of cottage, but there must be no 
standard street. To illustrate the com> 
parative simplicity of going on when once 
a start had been made, Professor Adshead 
said he had just finished a town-planning 
scheme for Finchley and had found that 
go ver cent. of the preliminary spade work 
had been done away with because of the 
example set by Birmingham. On the point 
of necessity he cited Halifax, which, he 
said, possessed several streets 40 ft. wide 
and only so ft. long that could not go 
farther because of the peculiarity of the 
gradients. Under a town-planning scheme 
it might have been possible with much 
narrower roads to have developed the land 
more effectively. In conclusion, he urged 
that advantage should be taken of all the 
powers given by the Town-Planning Act. 
s a 


Need of Arterial Roads. 4 

Mr. W. T. Lancashire (Leeds Gi 
Engineer) moved the following resolu- 
tion: “ That this conference, recognising 
(a) the pressing need for improved artery 
road construction in the great industrial 
areas represented at this conference ; and 
(b) the great value of the town-planning. 
provisions of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act of 1909 in enabling arterial 
road schemes to be planned and carried 
into effect at a minimum of cost, appeals 
through the Local Government Board to 
His Majesty’s Government for the estab- 
lishment of a series of district conferences 
to be held under the auspices of the Locai 
Government Board, or similar ones © 
those already formed for Greater London, 
in order that the needs of these various 
districts and the possibilities of combined 
action may be fully examined and made 
the subject of a special report to His 
Maiesty’s Government.” Mr. Lancashire 
said that such large cities as Leeds, Shef- 
field, and Bradford had already learned 
their bitter lessons.. They had spent millions 
in rectifying the shortcomings of the past 
and were availing themselves of the 
powers given by the 1909 Town-Plannifg 
Act to plan out how the remainder of the 
areas shall be developed. Leeds had five 
schemes in hand with a total area of 4,688 
acres, and there were a further 7,000 OF 
8,000 acres to be dealt with as soon 23) 
greater progress had been made with 
those in hand. It was remarkable how 
authorities found that they were not amy 
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too early with the work even in the outer 
circles of the city. Personally, he would 
welcome compulsion in growing areas 
where the local authority did not move of 
its own accord. Within its own boundaries 
Leeds had several small communities 
where the old town streets had seemed 
wide enough for the needs of the districts, 
but gradually they had been built up tc 
and surrounded by the expansion of the 
city, and the City Council had had to pull 
down all one side of such streets to widen 
a main line of communication at very 
heavy cost. Leeds and other cities had 
widened their main roads up to the city 
boundaries, but the smaller communities 
outside with a lesser outlook had permitted 
building up to the frontage lines of 
narrow streets, and later on, when these 
smaller places had been incorporated, the 
enlarged city had had to face a _ great 
expenditure which never should have 
been necessary if proper action had been 
taken. “An interesting case of want o: 
forethought has occurred,” he said, “in 
this city, where two important main roads 
have been spanned by railway bridges. 
The railway companies obtained powers 
to erect bridges many years ago of about 
29 ft. span, though the roads are between 
50 ft. and 60 ft. wide. No doubt the spans 
were sufficient for the needs of that par- 
ticular date, but now the Corporation has 
had to face the expenditure of nearly 
£10,000 to secure the rebuilding to the full 
width of the streets, and more remains to 
follow.”” Mr. Lancashire also cited the 
differing tramway gauges of Leeds and 
Bradford as a mistake of former days. 

The resolution was carried. 

Discussion on a resolution urging ar 
amendment of the Finance Act had been 
adjourned from the previous day because 
seyeral delegates asked for detailed infor- 
mation with regard to the portion of the 
Act it was sought to alter. 

Mr. Aldridge now explained that one of 
the definite objects of the Act wds to make 
the unearned increment on land subject to 
special taxation, but to leave the profit ot 
a builder.in the same position as that of 
other manufacturers. The effect of what 
was known as the Lumsden judgment, 
however, had been to tax the profit of the 
builder specially. Mr. Lloyd George had 
definitely stated that he was anxious te 
remedy the grievance of the builders, and 
Mr. Montagu had undertaken to introduce 
the necessary legislation. It was the 
appeal for the complete fulfilment of the 
pledge that the delegates were asked °to 
support. 

The resolution was carried. 

A considerable amount of discussion 
took place on a resolution which proposed 
to ask the National Housing and Town- 
Planning Council to consider and report 
to the local authorities and other associa- 
tions represented at the conference “ how 
the procedure for the acquisition of land 
for housing and town improvement pur- 
poses can be made less cumbrous, costly, 
and dilatory, and, especially where land 
is being withheld by landowners in order 
to secure unreasonable prices, provision 
be made for compulsory immediate pur: 
chase without lengthy and costly legal 
proceedings.’’ Several delegates held that 
the acquisition of land was the main 
problem confronting housing reformers. 


The Clearance of Slums. 

Introducing a discussion on “ The Sup- 
pression of Overcrowding and_ the 
Re-housing of the Poor,” the Chairman 
said he believed that Mr. Long had some 
drastic scheme in hand. If that were so, 
it behoved local authorities and con- 
ferences like theirs to consider the ques- 


tion very carefully indeed. It was a public 
health duty just as much as maternity 
centres and the inspection and feeding of 
schoolchildren. If we neglected it and 
allowed the people to live under present 
conditions no words would be too harsh to 
apply to us as a nation. 

The Lord Mayor of Hull expressed the 
opinion that councils generally were tco 
much dominated by property-owners. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Damp Spots on a Wall. 

B. K. C. (Essex) writes: “ Damp spots 
appear on the wall behind two pictures in 
a first-floor room of a country cottage 
built of lath and plaster. As the wall on 
which the mildew appears is a south-west 
one, it was believed that the damp could 
be attributed to the penetration of the rain 
caused by heavy winds, so the wall was 
weather-boarded over the plaster, which 
was retained for the sake of additional 
warmth and protection. However, the 
mildew still appears on the wall behind 
the pictures, and on the pictures them- 
selves. What is the cause of this? Is it 
dry rot in the studs? And, if so, why 
should it appear only behind these pic- 
tures?” 

—Mildew will often appear in such posi- 
tions in moisture-laden atmospheres, not 
only in lath and plaster structures, but in 
weather-tight brick buildings. If the 
pictures are thrown forward ever so 
slightly from the wall surface, as may be 
done by fixing small blocks to the frames 
behind the lower corners so that air cir- 
culation will pass behind them, the con- 
ditions for the formation of mildew will 
be less favourable. Remove existing 
fungus by washing with dilute solution of 
corrosive sublimate (very dangerous).—G. 

Parish Hall and Moving Pictures. 

X. T. (Lancs.) writes: “I am building 
a parish room in a rural district. The 
vicar intends to have moving pictures 
occasionally ; will he require a licence? 
Who will be the authority requiring him 
to do so? Will that authority require me 
to provide doors opening outwards and to 
comply in other respects with the Cinema 
Act? I have provided a fire-proot operat- 
ing room quite cut off from the audience, 
but I have not arranged the doorways to 
open outwards any more than I would 
for a church or a Sunday-school.” 

—In a rural district the authority ad- 
ministering the Cinema Act will probably 
be the County Council. Whether compul- 
sory or not, it would be a wise precaution 
to make the exit doors open outwards.—G. 

A Comparison Between English and 

Canadian Building Prices. 

X. writes: ‘A friend of mine who has 
taken out the quantities for a job in 
Canada, is desirous now of sending in 
his charges, but cannot obtain the amount 
of the contract, which has been let to an 
American firm. My friend’s clients wish 
to pay him his charges based on English 
prices. This, of course, he objects to. I 
should be glad to know, therefore, what is 
the difference in percentage between Eng- 
lish and Canadian prices for excavating, 
foundation concrete, brickwork, and steel- 
work.”’ 

—I believe that before the War the 
Canadian prices in the trades mentioned 
were about 40 per cent. higher than those 
ruling in England. But the rates in these 
trades have risen here within the past two 
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years by, approximately, that percentage, 
without, I understand, there having been 
a corresponding increase in those prevail- 
ing in Canada. <A charge based upon 
current rates in England would therefore 
seem reasonable. Oy 


Provisional Sums. 

R. S. (London, S.E.) writes : “Some time 
ago I carried out some extensions to an 
hotel. A local builder was the contractor ; 
the usual specification and plans were 
signed, also the R.I.B.A. contract was used. 
A provisional amount was specified for 
lead-glazing. I obtained a price for this 
work, as the contractor could not execute 
it. This price was not confirmed by him in 
writing, but he sent the necessary frames 
to be glazed. This amount has been 
charged up to me, as I ordered same. The 
builder refuses to pay this amount either 
to me or the firm who supplied the 
glazing.” 

—Querist acted most unwisely in him- 
self ordering material, which should 
always be done by the contractor on the 
architect’s instructions. The firm supply- 
ing the goods can only summons the 
person from whom they received their 
order, but if they are successful it may be 
possible for that party to recover in turn 
from the contractor. The case of Ramsden 
and Carr v. Chessum, decided by the House 
of Lords on November 10, 1913, has some 
bearing. Clause 28 of the R.I.B.A. form 
of contract is explicit as to when sums in 
respect of provisional amounts should be 
paid. —G. 


External Plastering Becoming Detached. 

“ ENQUIRER ” (Cornwall) writes: “I am 
having trouble with a _ brick residence 
which has been rough-casted externally in 
cement, the whole of the external plaster- 
ing (not only the rough-cast finish) being 
almost detached from the wall, so that it 
almost forms a detached skin sounding 
hollow everywhere. Would the following 
data entirely account for this: Face of 
bricks very smooth, almost equal to a 
facing brick. Joints not sufficiently raked 
out, plastering done in hot weather. Also, 
would the use of beach sand both for wall 
mortar and for plastering have any ilf 
effect, not in regard to dampness, but in 
regard to defects mentioned? This is 
universally used in the locality. If the 
walls were built in Aberthaw lime, would 
this effect the key of grip in any way?” 

—The smooth-faced bricks and _ hot 
weather work would probably be contri- 
butory causes, but it may be surmised that 
the use of insufficiently cooled cement, 
which has expanded in setting, is the 
prime cause. The other factors are un- 
likely to have any great effect.—G. 


Tron Stains on Plate Glass. 

Q. B. S. (Westminster) writes: “Can 
you tell me the best way to clean iron 
stains off a skylight composed of rather 
rough plate-glass ? ” 

—Try washing the surface of the glass 
with dilute sulphuric or muriatic acid, 
which will remove the crust. Scour with 
a stiff brush and rinse with further solu- 
tion and clear water.—G. 


Curing a Damp Wall. 

P. and B. (Lancs) write: ‘‘ During the 
wet weather of the last two winters, the 
rain appears to have driven right through 
the walls and plaster of a house in an ex- 
posed position. Can you recommend any- 
thing with which we could paint the walls 
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so as not to alter the appearance of the 
house and yet prevent the damp striking 
through ? ”’ 

—H ow to protect external porous brick- 
work from wind-driven rains without 
altering to some extent the »nnearance 
of the surface is, we fear, an insoluble 


problem. There are, however, several 
preparations that effect the chief object in 
view without disfiguring the surface. 
Querists should state the case to such 
firms as the Glidden Varnish Co., 86, 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C., and the In- 
destructible Paint Co., Ltd., King’s 


House, King Street, London, E.C., and 
try samples on a small scale. Internal 
treatment with waterproofed cement 
would effect a cure without interfering 
with the external surface; or if the rain 
comes through the joints only these should 
be re-pointed with waterproofed cement. 


NEWS ITEMS: 


New Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. C. S. Errington, of Newcastle; Mr. 
Frank Swash, of Newport, Mon.; and 
Mr. Wilfrid I. Travers, of London, have 
been elected Fellows of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 


‘“ Decolite’’ Fire-Resisting Floors. 

‘‘ Decolite ’’ fire-resisting floors have re- 
cently been laid by Messrs. Bell’s United 
Asbestos Co., Ltd., at the Palladium 
Theatre, Oxford Circus (Mr. Bertie 
Crewe, architect). 


Matson Lyons, Oxford Street, London. 

We regret that in the description of this 
new building given in our issue for 
December 27, we omitted to state that 
Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd., of 
45, Bedford Row, W.C., executed pavings 
and staircases. 


Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

Mr. Edward Whitwell, president-elect of 
the Institution of Municipal Engineers, is 
a vice-president of the South Wales 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation, a Fellow of the Institution of 
Sanitary Engineers, a member of the 
Society of Engineers, a member of the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers (late 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society), 
a member of the Society of Architects, a 
member of. the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers, and in 1912 was 
elected a member of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council and of the 
South Wales Institute of Engineers. He 
has been a member of the Institution of 
Municipal Engineers since its inception, 
and during the last four years has been a 
vice-president. 


Cathedral Memorial to Nurse Cavell. 

A memorial, with medallion portrait of 
Nurse. Cavell, designed by Mr. Temple 
Moore, has been unveiled in the nave of 
Peterborough Cathedral by the Dean. The 
medallion shows Nurse Cavell in profile, 
and the inscription, cut in letters copied 
from a beautiful seventeenth century 
monument, reads as follows: “In thank- 
ful remembrance of the Christian example 
of Edith Louisa Cavell, who devoted her 
life to nursing the sick, and for helping 
Belgian, French, and British soldiers to 
escape, was on October 12, 1915, put to 
death by the Germans at Brussels, where 
she had nursed their wounded. This 
tablet was placed here by the teachers, 
pupils, and friends of her old school.” It 
is erected on one of the great Norman 
pillars of the nave, a place specially 


chosen by Mr. Temple Moore. In this 
many foreign precedents are followed, but 
objections have been raised to this custom. 


R.I.B.A. Problems in Design. 

The following subjects have been set: 
XXXI. (a) A chapel, without aisles, open- 
ing out of the south side of a modern 
cathedral; (b) two-storey building, con- 
sisting of shops on lower floor and concert 
hall above, on an island site in a county 
town. XXXII. (a) A shipping company’s 
offices on an island site on a quay at a 
big port; (b) a covered market at.a sea- 
side town. XXXIII. (a) A college quad- 
rangle, too ft. square, with a cloister, 
library, and students’ rooms. Designs by 
students in the United Kingdom have to 
be sent in respectively by February 27, 
April 30, and June 30. 


Minor Matters of Town Planning. 

Mr. Joseph Thorpe, addressing the 
London Society, advocated more attention 
being paid to the smaller matters in the 
modern city so as to secure greater order. 
At present the rulers were more occupied 
with great problems, but there were 
smaller ones, such as the orderly naming 
of streets and the numbering of houses, on 
which he would like the Society to concen- 
trate its earnest attention. The question 
of fog was now jpresent to their minds. It 
could be got rid of if they stopped black 
smoke coming from buildings. One firm 
which had been induced to put improved 
combustion furnaces in their works saved 
£3,500 a year in fuel. 


Corporation Contracts and Increased 
Labour Cost. 

A firm of builders have written to the 
Brighton Works Committee stating that, 
on application from the men’s union, the 
Master Builders’ Association have agreed 
to raise the wages of all trades $d. per 
hour commencing from December 2 last, 
and requesting the Corporation to meet 
them in the matter of the men engaged 
on Corporation contracts. The Committee 
resolved: “ That Messrs. —— be informed 
that, provided they pay to the workmen 
engaged under the Council contracts the 
increased scale of wages agreed to by the 
Master Builders’ Association, the Council 
will agree to the same being charged to 
the Corporation under the contract.” 


The War and the Building Trade of 
Leeds. 


Interesting comparisons between the 
state of the building trade in Leeds in 1915 
and 1916 are provided in a return issued 
by the Building Surveyor for the year 
ending November 30. The number of 
villas built was fifteen, as against fourteen 
in the previous year ; semi-detached villas 
fifty-five, against sixty-five; “through”’ 
houses twenty-three, against eighty; and 
“back-to-back” houses none, against 
seventeen—the totals being seventy-three, 
against 176. The number of miscellaneous 
buildings erected was 368, as compared 
with 377. The -estimated value of build- 
ings shown on approved plans (exclusive 
of site value) was £289,286, as against 
f445,844. The large buildings completed 
during the year include three picture 
theatres, additions to workhouses, and an 
addition to the General Infirmary, six 
factories and works, while the buildings in 
course of erection comprise the addition 
of a new ward pavilion and two extensions 
to the infirmary, extensions to the electric 
power works, eight factories and works, 
fourteen additions to engineering works 
and four to factories, a picture theatre, a 
Sunday school, and an addition to public 
baths. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS — 
AND “THE @iChboss by 


In their annuai report for the past year, — 
to be presented at the annual general — 
meeting to be held to-morrow, Thursday, — 
January 11, the Council of the Society of © 
Architects say that they have long felt — 
that, if possible, opportunity ought to be — 
made during the War for a conference 
with the R.I.B.A. on some points at issue i 
hitherto between the parties, so that the — 
friendly relations existing at present be 
tween them might become permanent and © 
the need for raising similar contentious — 
questions after the War become nom 
existent. After due deliberation, and _ 
taking fully into account the delicacy of 


the task, the Council felt justified in 
taking the initiative towards further 
co-operation. A letter was _ therefore 


addressed to the Council of the R.LB.A) 
suggesting a conference of representatives — 
on registration and other matters. In 
doing so the Society pointed out that both 
bodies were to a large extent agreed upon 
the principle of registration, but divided 
upon the method of carrying it into effect, 
the result being that when either party 
made a move a deadlock ensued. The 

. al 
Society also suggested that even on less” 
contentious matters there was unnecessary — 
overlapping and duplication of effort, and 
that there was room for co-operative 
action on economic lines in the direction 
of the standardisation of forms of contract 
and other professional documents and in 
other ways. The reply of the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. was to the effect that as the 
subjects suggested for consideration at the 
proposed conference were of a contro- 
versial character, the Council were pre- 
cluded from discussing them during the 
War by pledges given to their members. 
The Council of the Society received this 
information with regret. They will now 
have to consider whether in these circum- 
stances the Society shall proceed ine 
dependently in formulating its registration 
programme, issuing its form of contract, 
and developing its other reform proposals 
in readiness for propaganda work after 
the War. 


a i 
TOWN PLANNING SCHEME FOR 
SOUTH | SHIERI=s 


The application of the South Shields 
Town Council and the Rural District 
Council, made under agreement with the 
two bodies, for authority to prepare a town 
planning scheme for the areas under theit 
control, respecting which an inquiry was 
some time ago held, has been favourably 
entertained by the Local Government 
Board, who have communicated their deci- 
sion to both authorities. The Board 
state that they have decided to comply 
with the application, subject to the exclu- 
sion of the following from the area :—(1) 
The South Shields Union Workhouse and 
adjoining Poor Law buildings, and (2) the 
small portion of a building adjoining aa 
enclosure at Low Simonside, which 1s 
intersected by the Jarrow municipal 
borough boundary. The application of 
the South Shields Town Council was for 4 
scheme covering areas partly within the 
county borough and_ partly within the 
rural district, and in a letter to the Tow? 
Clerk the Assistant Secretary to the Local 
Government Board has written: “I am 
able to state that the (Local Government) 
Board have decided to authorise the Town) 
Council to prepare a town planning 
scheme for so much of the area aS & 
within the county borough.” 
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N delivering, at the St. Bride Foundation 
| Institute, last week, a paper on ‘‘ The Design 
and Construction of Industrial Premises,’’ Mr. 
A. Alban H. Scott was no less opportune than 
authoritative. His experience in this class of con- 
struction is probably unexcelled, and the need for 
such information as he can impart is_ certainly 
urgent, seeing that the resumption of building 
activity will be marked by a probably unprecedented 
demand for factories. Factory construction 1s so 
essentially a modern innovation that it would be 
absurd to imagine that it has as yet reached its final 
stage of perfection, even in the case of old- 
established industries. What is known as “the 
factory system’? had hardly begun until hand 
labour was superseded by machinery. It was, of 
course, the introduction of steam power that 
abolished cottage labour and caused the collection 
of cottagers into large buildings. Then began a 
sad deterioration of the health of working com- 
munities, which, previously scattered in separate 
houses over healthy agricultural districts, were now 
herded together by scores and hundreds in large 
factories, around which speedily grew unhealthy 
townships. 


* * * * 


The earliest mills seem to have been erected in 
entire ignorance of hygienic principles. Often built 
on morasses, and with low and stuffy rooms very 
inefficiently lighted, and with every principle of 
sanitation ignored or defied, the earliest mills were, 
as Mr. B. H. Thwaite has said, in a pioneer book on 
the subject (for it was published in 1882), veritable 
dens of death. Legislation had to intervene, and 
Sir Robert Peel, himself one of the first owners of 
factories, passed in 1802 the first Act for the 
amelioration of factory life. This first of the 
Factory Acts was naturally inadequate. In 1815 
Peel promoted a commission of inquiry into the 
working of factories, with the result that in 1819 a 
further Act was passed. Afterwards came the 
Factory Act of 1856, the Factory Acts Extension 
Acts of 1864 and 1867, the Sanitary Act of 1866, 
the Workshops Regulation Act of 1867, the Factory 
and Workshops Acts of 1870, 1871, and 1872, the 
Factory Act of 1874, and the Public Health Act of 
1875. In the Act of 1878 it was provided that a 
factory and a workship must be kept in a cleanly 
state and free from any effluvia arising from any 
drain, privy, or other nuisance; that it must not be so 
overcrowded as to be injurious to the workpeople and 
must be ventilated in such a manner as to render 
harmless as far as practicable all the gases, vapours, 
dust, or other impurities generated in the course of 
the manufacturing process or handicraft carried on 
therein that might be injurious to health. 


To secure the observance of the requirements « 
this Act as to cleanliness, it was ordezed that all tl 
inside walis of the rooms, and all the ceilings, 
tops of such rooms (whether such walls, ceilings, 
tops be plastered or. not), and all the passages ar 
staircases, if they had not been painted with oil’ 
varnished once at least within seven years, must] 
limewashed once at least within every fourtet 
months, to date from the period when last lim 
washed; and if they had been so painted % 
varnished, they must be washed with hot water ar 
soap once at least within every fourteen month 
It was further provided that every hoist or teagle ne 
to which any person was liable to pass or to} 
employed, and every wheel, strap, or band direct 
connected with the steam or water or oth 
mechanical power, whether in the engine-house: 
not, and every part of a steam-engine and wate 
wheel, must be securely fenced close to the edge 
the wheel-race; and every part of the mill-gearu 
must either be securely fenced or be in such 
position or of such construction as to be equally sa 
to every person employed in the factory as it wou 
be if it were securely fenced; and all fencing mu 
be constantly maintained in an efficient state wh 
the parts required to be fenced are in motion or u 
for the purpose of any manufacturing process. 


* * * * 


This Act effected a vast improvement in the heal 
of operatives, but in the three or four years betwe 
its passing and the publication of Mr. Thwaite 
book its effects were hardly observable, for t 
author notes that although at that date gre 
sanitary projects had been carried out under t 
provisions of the Sanitary Acts, yet the death-ra 
percentage in our manufacturing towns had sho\ 
very little decrease. He adds that the princi 
cause of this mortality was undoubtedly the th 
prevalent insanitary arrangements of factories a 
workshops. He saw, and said—what was less clea: 
recognised then than it is now—that “‘ if we are 
compete successfully against the Americans a 
Continentals for foreign markets, we must carefu 
preserve the vigour of our workpeople.’’ Althou 
it could hardly be said to-day, as Mr. Thwaite cot 
then say without fear of contradiction—because t 
evidence that had been tendered to a Parliamente 
Commission of Inquiry warranted only too fully . 
condemnation—that “‘ the sanitary arrangements 
the majority of our factories and workships are € 
gracefully defective,’’ yet there are, even in/t 
present day, tco many factories of which it co} 
only be too truly predicated. Writing when 1 
‘‘ eight-hours movement ” was regarded as a will 
Utopian dream, and when the normal working ¢ 
for operatives was ten hours, he nevertheless $ 


c- 
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eason to anticipate anextension of them, and he 
herefore threw out this caution: *‘ The labour of 
yost of our various branches of manufacture, if 
sleved from the insanitary accompaniments ’’—an 
xpression that was no doubt intended to be inter- 
reted in its broadest serse, and not merely as a 
mple matter of plumbing—‘‘ would not be nearly 
5 exhaustive—a fact of importance if foreign com- 
etition becomes more pressing, and longer hours of 
ibour become an unfortunate necessity.”’ 


# * * * 


Commercial prosperity often implies that a factory 
vust be continuously occupied, all through the night 
s well as all day. Not that the workers are the 
ame all the time—that is manifestly impossible; 
he point is, that a building occupied almost without 
itermission must become saturated with foulness 
nless it be constructed and tended with a view to 
ombating this contingency. 


In this respect the designer of factories may get 
any hints from hospital construction—and here it 
3 surely not out of place to acknowledge the debt 
f architects to the medical profession—not only 
9 those eminent sanitarians, of whom Dr. Benjamin 
Vard Richardson stood for the type, who established 
he first principles of public health, and forced a 
1ere or less unwilling community to adopt them, 
feemore especially, or at all events more 
nmediately, to those medical officers of health who 
uietly and persistently push reforms that, without 
1e knowledge and authority they bring to bear on 
ae subject, would be impossible of accomplishment; 
nd these gentlemen are ever ready to co-operate 
ith the architect in every endeavour to overcome 
he ignorance, apathy, and prejudice, against which 
ne architect must often struggle unsuccessfully 
nless he has medical opinion to support his represen- 
ations or demands. With respect to sanitation, it 
tay be said with much confidence that there. is but 
ttle reom for improvement, provided that factory 
wners avail themselves of the abundance of resource 
rhich the devisers and makers of sanitary wares 
old at their disposal. That the appliances which 
nsure absolute cleanliness are not universally 
dopted is quite certain. In too many factories 
2ere is foul woodwork where there should be clean 
npervious surfaces, of which there is a wide choice, 
nd in every detail of construction there: are 
pecialities to which greater attention should be 
iven—by architects as well as by building owners 
—and no doubt would be given, if manufacturers 
ere more careful to keep them constantly under 
otice by a freer use of the best means of publicity. 


With respect to the grant of £2,000 a year for the 
stablishment of a Chair of Architecture in 
ydney University, upon which we  com- 
iemted briefly last week, want of space 
revented our adding that there is much to be 
aid on both sides of the question whether or not the 
1cumbent of such a Chair should be required to give 
p his whole time to the work. On the one hand, it 
3 argued that a leading architect in lucrative 
ractice would naturally be reluctant to abandon it 
or such fame and fortune as a university chair could 
fer, that therefore the best men woula not be avail- 
ble, and that the professor would, as such, 
se some of his efficiency by gradually, but certainly, 
ulling behind the march. On the other hand it is 
eld that either function demands a man’s undivided 
ttention, that the best architects are not necessarily 
1¢ best professors, and that to keep abreast of the 
lovement it is not at all necessary to keep in close 
Such with actual work;.the essential qualification 


being that, unlike a purely scholastic professor, the 
professor of architecture shall have been a toiler and 
moiler, in which case his cunning can never wholly 
desert him. On the whole, we are disposed to agree 
with those who claim that the professor should bé 
free to practise; and that, we believe, is a condition 
prevailing in nearly, if not quite, all appointments of 
the kind that have been made hitherto—at all events 
within recent years. It is unnecessary to cite 
instances, which are numerous and conspicuous in 
all the professions. A professor of theology wha 
ceased preaching, a law lecturer who did not plead, 
or a lecturer on surgery who did not operate, might 
be found here and there, but would be exceptional, 
and the precedent holds good for the architect, who, 
if his practice happen to be large, can easily over- 
come the difficulty by arranging a partnership— 
which, indeed, in the case of a man prominent 
enough to be selected for a Chair, is likely to be 
already in existence. ‘ 


= * * a 


From the valuable and interesting “ Annual Wood 
Report” which has just been issued by Messrs. Foy, 
Morgan and Co., we gather that “the result of the past 
year’s trading has proved to be highly successful ”— 
presumably to merchants and shippers. Tuimber- 
users would probably tell another tale. There has 
been, it appears, a shortage in supplies amounting to 
nearly 630,000 standards, representing a loss of nearly 
one-third of the normal supply. But while the volume 
of supplies has shrunk enormously, being the smallest 
on record, “the cost has exceeded by several millions 
even that of the bumper year 1913.” According to 
the Board of Trade returns, the value of the imports 
in the “ bumper year ” was 433,780,350, for 11,580,811 
loads, while for 1916 the figures were 440,199,469 for 
6,318,872 loads—say six millions and a half more 
money for five millions and a quarter less in loads. 
Government importations, which are believed to have 
been very extensive, are not included in the 1916 
returns; and if, after the manner of Governments, our 
rulers have purchased lavishly in excess of. require- 
ments, there is a good time coming for purchasers, and 
a bad time for merchants when and if the Government 
sees fit to release its surplus stocks. 


% * Ae 


Cynics have already said that the only reason why 
so many timber structures are being run up in the 
parks and elsewhere is because the Departments have 
more timber on hand than they knew what to do with ; 
otherwise the comparative neglect of “the newer 
methods of construction,” of which even the Education 
Department had become aware (for the phrase 1s their 
invention) is unaccountable, unless these sheds are 
intended to convey symbolically an encouraging 
official assurance that a state of war 1s not expected 
to be permanent. This impression of temporariness 
is certainly comforting in more ways than one. If the 
public got an idea that these encroachments on 
amenity were intended to outlast the duration of the 
war, the chorus of protest, following immediately on 
the declaration of peace, might possibly be accom- 
panied with a hatchet obbligato. Seriously, it is a 
disadvantage to ultimate economy that when the time 
comes for dismantling these timber structures the 
materials will go very cheap, and will be no great bar- 
gain at that. The staffs of learned clerks that occupy 
them will not “fold their tents like the Arabs, and as 


silently steal away.” They will make their exit amidst 


a tremendous din of Thor’s hammers, with splintered 
battens and rusty nails raining about their ears; . 
whereas the adoption of some standardised system of 
construction would have insured noiseless and rapid 
erection and demolition, and at the end the portable 
materials would have been almost as valuable as they 
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were at the beginning, and would come in very oppor- 
tunely for the construction of temporary dwellings in 
the devastated areas of France and Belgium. 


* * ” * 


Undoubtedly the war, which has done so much to 
retard housing, has supplied the most powerful incen- 
tive to more vigorous tackling of the problem. At 
Batley a town councillor went to the root of the matter 
by pointing to the terrible ravages of the war, and 
thence inferring the preciousness of child-life and the 
necessity for rearing it in health and strength. If 
more attention had been given to housing, very many 
more fit men would have been available for the war; 
and the doctors who, in examining so many millions of 
recruits, have had an unprecedented opportunity of 
assessing the physical condition of the nation, will 
hereafter be in a position to throw increased weight 
and authority into the hygienic case for housing. 
Upon the housing of the poor depends our ability to 
hold our own in the world’s markets, as well as in its 
battles; and this argument, cheap and commonplace 
though it is, assumes dynamic force now that its truth 
can be proved to demonstration by reference to con- 
crete facts and figures. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity. The lawn in front 
of Gwydyr House, Whitehall, being required for a 
“departmental annexe”—a fine phrase which we 
willingly substitute for the blunt one that naturally 
leaps to the lips—the statue of Clive that stood there 
without much justification has been moved to King 
Charles Street, and now stands beside the India Ofhce 
—a wholly appropriate position: for did not Clive 
“create the Indian Empire before he was forty years 
old”? At the next removal (for statues have a rest- 
lessly peripatetic habit) he should be taken inside, 
where he would be more inspiring and less subject to 
climatic vagaries, and where, symbolically of his 
desperate career, he could stand with his back to the 
wall. It is one of the chief disadvantages of the 
placing of outdoor statues that a back view of them 1s 
provocative of resentment and derision ; as when some 
eighteenth-century lampoonist wrote of Bird’s Queen 
Anne at St. Paul’s that Her Majesty stood “ with her 
face to the inn and her back to the church.” If we 
must have statues, they should stand in niches. 


A widely circulated paragraph summarising a dis- 
cussion by Richmond Town Council of Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott’s designs for the Star and Garter Home for 
Soldiers on Richmond Hill strikes one as being grossly 
unfair to the architect. If it had merely recorded that 
the designs were referred back to the Highways Com- 
mittee, who were to meet Mr. Scott in conference, 
there could be no objection to the statement—such 
conferences are common, and almost essential; but 
unfortunately the paragraph reproduces some vaguely 
disparaging sentences uttered by two or three alder- 
men, one of whom is reported as saying that “they 
wanted a structure that would be in keeping with the 
beauty of the surroundings, and not a great barrack- 
looking place,” while another suggested the addition 
of a clock-tower. Now, we -have not seen these 
designs, but we know Mr. Scott’s work so well as to be 
verv confident that the architect of Liverpool Cathe- 
dral can have produced nothing that would deserve to 
be called “a great barrack-looking place,” and 
experience has shown us the value (or contrariwise) of 
aldermanic opinion on architecture. There is no more 
reason for supposing that in this instance the architect 
has fallen below his high standard than for imagining 
that his critics have soared above aldermanic ideals: 
but the general public may not reason thus. Hence 
our protest against the circulation of the paragraph. 


HERE AND THERE: 


TAKE up the cue from Professor Lethaby, who ha 
always something to say, and can say it, as con 
trasted with those who have nothing to say, anc 

can’t say it. He is writing about “ The Spirit of Rom 
and Our Modern Problem in Architecture,” in the 
“ Architectural Review” for February—some mag 
nificent etchings by Mr. Walcot illustrating his them 
—-and he makes this point, among others: that archi 
tecture for us should be essentially a practical anc 
developing structural art — “Archistructure.” Hk 
urges that “architecture,” instead of being a bogey 
mystery, “which adepts write about as experts i 
table-turning might on their art,” shall be translate; 
into “just modern building—frank, sound, am 
joyous.” And then he gives usa little autobiography 
saying: “I mean this in the most practical way, anc 
remembering my own training, such as it was. Archi 
tecture I used to think was an individual thing, or, 4 
most, it was something which concerned only a particu 
lar client and. a particular architect. It require 
genius; we thought much of genius—too much—am 
of common sense too little. The idea of public spimt 
of city unity, of reasonable service in the cause 0 
civilisation, never entered my head. In some sue 
idea, however, might be found, I think, a steadyim; 
force which would correct the architectural anarchy 0 
our streets, and it should form a basis for an under 
standable theory of criticism. Architecture i 
really not abstract lines and curves and surfaces: iti 
the builded evidence of spirit and life and pride. 

It appears to me that we have to aim at better pro 
duction everywhere. For centuries our education ha 
been directed to cultivate appreciation of literature 
and art, and music, rather than to production, and thi 
is one of the many reasons why we are always lookin 
backward, and the stream of living art is failing uw: 
We must aim at doing great new things rather than a 
knowing words about ancient things. Our criticisir 
so far as there is any, is directed to the same end © 
enjoyment. not to growth. Under this tradition, fo 
instance, Music has come to be a matter of special pet 
formances before knowing ones, not a great and neces 
sarv inspiration for a whole peovle. Similarly, Ar 
under the influence of the critics of the dailv Press an 
the dealers. has been narrowed to mean little mor 
than exhibitions of oil-paintings, which we_ pay 
shilling to see, as if it were a five-legged cat. Proper! 
speaking, Art is at least the half of civilisation, an 
without it life must dry up. I mean that arch 
tecture is essentiallv a public art, which represents th 
public spirit of its time, and that we need it.” 


“We must aim at doing great new things rathe 
than at knowing words about ancient things.” V 
must indeed. There has been too much quibbling ove 
trifles of the past—as to whether the Ionic Order reall 
was used here before it was used there ; as to whethe 
this scrap of carving belonged to one particular temp. 
and that scrap belonged to another; as to whether th 
celebrated architect went for his foreign trip on July 1 
or July 23, and that other celebrated architect laid th 
first brick at the beginning of the year or at the en 
of it; andsoon. The records of the Institute are fu 
of this sort of futile stuff, and while architects hav 
been bothering themselves about it, engineers hav 
been applying themselves. to the problems of to-da 
and quietly getting the work which architects ougl 
to have secured. The point is similar to that whic 
concerns what is called a Modern or a Classical educ 
tion, the whole issue of which depends upon whethi 
or not a man has to earn his living, for if he. has, an 
he is spending precious time on Old French when } 
should be studying mathematics (assuming in this cas 
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nat he is going to be an engineer and not a professor 
f literature), he will simply become one more of the 
xpensively-educated host for whom there are mut 
nough profitable places in this world. We live ina 
reat age, and we ought to express it in modern terms 
f building. It 1s only under the present War condi- 
ons, for instance, that the wonderful possibilities of 
ood construction have been revealed. Before the 
Var it was the rule for men .to follow the stock 
iethods and sizes given in the stock text-books, but 
. the construction of factories and other buildings 
ynnected with the War it has been found to be quite 
utisfactory to design trusses and framings of much 
ehter scantling than was thought possible before: all 
us as the direct outcome of modern problems being 
ickled in a modern way. There has been far too 
uch of the old rule-of-thumb methods in building, 
nd in countless cases this has meant an increase in 
xpenditure without any corresponding advantages. 
could cite an instance of a large new London build- 
ig, the steelwork of which was “designed” by an 
rchitect of the old school, one who thought this 
ection looked about right and that section seemed 
90ut what was wanted. A specialist was called in 
id went over the design. He had had an engineering 
aining, and. by cutting out all the unnecessary steel- 
ork and making reductions in the size of beams, 
anchions, and connections which were excessively 
savy, he effected a saving of no less than £2,000 on 
16 cost of the steel frame, without in any way 
opardising its stability. 


2% # 


What we especially want to get is a broader grasp 
the things that lie before us. The Americans 
ave got such a grasp, and that is why they are so 
ady to do the “big” thing. Of a score of illustra- 
ons that come to mind, take, as an example, that great 
heme of Burnham’s for the lay-out of Chicago, and 
e magnificent drawings of it which Guerin was com- 
issioned to make;.a scheme, be it remembered, not 
ringing from the imperious wish of a Consul or an 
mperor, but put forward by a Commercial Club, 2.c., 
body of business men, imbued with a high civic sense. 
| Our Own metropolis how few are the “ big ” things. 
. Paul’s, the British Museum, the Mall, the Embank- 
ent: we soon run over the list of them. Our stations 
e huddled in the midst of mean streets and there 
e not half a dozen fine vistas to be found in the whole 
ea. That is why it is good to see students given 
oblems on a grand scale. The parochial mind thinks 
at the student will never get a Royal Palace or a 
surse to design, and therefore he would be much 
tter occupied with £30 villas or shop premises on a 
row frontage, this being the sort of work he will be 
ost likely to carry out in actual practice. But there 
e small mind is hopelessly wrong, for it is this limit- 
g of the outlook to the little things that has killed all 
nse of civic Spirit ; among the lay public it breeds the 


tty schemes of the Council (Chamber, and among. 
chitects it breeds dull wits that can never rise to the; 
We need to get rid of this small out-. 
dk, and in its place to set uv something better and. 
oader, something which, when the time ‘comes : to’ 
al with a National’ Memorial,-will not be’ content. 
th a scheme combining “beauty with -utility,’ and’ 
is On a niggardly scale, but-will'be heart and soul for. 
rand monument worthy-of the men who-have given - 
eir lives for the-nation’s cause.-- Truly, as’ Professor- 
sthaby. says: “We haye-lived under -an anarchy -of - 
minions, and have‘hardly yet risen-to-the idea that-to. 
oduce ‘finely-we must first’ get /some- approach-to: a” 
mmon mind- which: shall be’ set in-that-direction—a’ 
tional-and civic psychology. which shall’be interested’ 
inducing a high tide in civilisation,-in art, learning, 
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The Admiralty, Petrograd. 
ce Classic buildings of Petrograd are a revelation 


to those who have imagined that Russian 

architecture is wholly of that medieval style 
which is typically represented in the Kremlin. The 
Admiralty, dealt with in the article on the next page, 
and the Bourse, illustrated in our issue for December 6 
last, are both splendid achievements, ranking among 
the finest classical buildings in Europe. 


Prince of Wales Picture House, Liver pool. 

The bane of that essentially modern building, the 
cinema or picture house, has been decorative plaster- 
work, not that this material is not admirable for 
such purposes, but that it has been modelled on 
coarse designs and employed with a flagrantly 
extravagant hand. In the picture-house at Liver- 
pool, now illustrated, we see a far more reserved and 
far more successful use of decorative plasterwork, 
and the scheme is noteworthy also for its 
employment of tapestry pictures on the wall bays, 
which, we are told, are extremely effective and 
pleasing. Mr. George L. Alexander, A.R.I.B.A. 
(of the firm of Atkinson and Alexander, London), and 
Messrs. Matthew Watson, Landless and Pearse 
were the associated architects. The fibrous 
plasterwork was executed by The Bromsgrove 
Guild. The general contractors were Messrs. 
McLaughlin and Harvey, of Belfast. 


Lobby, Union Station, Washington. 

The Union Station at Washington is one of the 
imany big schemes of that big man—the late Mr. 
Burnham, of Chicago. Like other important termini 
in the States, it is characterised by a breadth of 
treatment which is, unfortunately, absent in our own 
railway stations. This lobby, for instance, though 
only a minor part of the scheme, is on ample lines 
and richly embellished. It has been said that the 
beginnings of modern American architecture date 
from September, 1890, when Messrs. Burnham and 
Root were appointed ‘‘ constructing architects of the 
Columbian Exposition,’ and a month later Mr. 
Burnham was made Chief of Construction. This was 
the genesis o£ a great development. 


Plasterwork in Harewood House, London. 

Harewood House, which stood until recent years 
at the corner of Hanover Square and Harewood 
Place, contained some admirable Adam ceilings, as 
may be judged from the two details shown on the 
plate—the upper detail being from the ceiling of the 
great drawing-room on the first floor, and the lower 
detail from the ceiling of the dressing-room on the 
ground floor. The ceilings of Robert Adam. are 
among the most remarkable and daring excursions 
of his invention, and they form the one department 
in-which his contemporaries were slow to follow him. 
Beyond the occasional and superficial resemblance 
to vaulted or ribbed surfaces, there is nothing in 
these ceilings which originates in constructional 
motives; they are frankly ornament, and are, 
moreover, a complete departure from the earlier 
methods of plaster decoration. 


Flats and Picture House, Kensington. 

This scheme by Messrs. Atkinson.and Alexander - 
has not been ‘carried out. - It is- interesting, never-: 
theless, to illustrate it, because of its unusual 
combination. ~The drawings showing the interior 
arrangement need no‘explanation, as. they speak for 
themselves, but. with regard to the sketch elevation , 
reproduced on-page 35 we should-like to pomt out what 
an admirable result this. promised. ~ It is indeed.much - 
to be regretted that the scheme was not carried into 
actuality. on 
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THE RUSSIAN ADMIRALTY. 


HE period of Alexander I., from 1801 to 1825, 
marks the zenith of the Classic movement in 
Russia. Then was witnessed the full develop- 

ment of French artistic influence, and this in spite of 
the fluctuations of the Emperor for and against the 
domination of Napoleon and France’s bid for world- 
power. At this period, the early nineteenth century, 
Grand Prix designs were accessible to Russian archi- 
tects, and even those Frenchmen who journeyed to 
Russia were determined to perpetuate in the concrete 
the paper dreams of their compatriots. New buildings 
in a modern style and of enormous scale were umme- 
diately required to meet the changed conditions of 
Russian officialism, and in the works of Zakharoff, 


THE ADMIRALTY, PETROGRAD: 


Neptune and Amphitrite. Facing the Neva the wings 


are terminated by two symmetrical pavilions, one of 


which is shown by the illustration on this page. 


The side elevations of the building are handled with 


ereat skill, dissimilar features being contrasted with- 


out loss of sympathy. Further, the purpose and 


character of the building is conveyed to the spectator 
in two ways; that is to say, its official and admunistra- 


tive aspect is indicated by stately colonnades, and its 


real purpose is forcibly suggested in the pavilion 
blocks at the ends, each crowned by an attic sue 
mounted by a circular drum and symbolic tripod, and 
each having a large arcaded central bay decorated ir 
bas-relief with bronze Victories. 


SIDE ELEVATION AND PAVILION. 


ZAKHAROFF, ARCHITECT. 


Thomas de Thomon, and the Italian Rusca, is to be 
seen the definite triumph of the Classic tradition as it 
was understood throughout Europe in those days. 

The magnificent range of buildings forming the 
Admiralty at Petrograd displays the finest expression 
of the Classic style in Russia. It is the chief work of 
Adrien Dmitriévitch Zakharoff, who, born in 1700, 
studied in Paris under Chalgrin from 1782 to 1780 and 
completed his architectural training inl we KOme: 
Zakharoff’s works in general are sympathetic with the 
work of the Frenchman Thomas de Thomon, who in 
turn was inspired by the teachings of Gondouin and 
Le Doux. 

The Admiralty stands at a point of intersection of 
the Quay of the Neva and of the Nevski Prospect, 
forming a veritable topographical centre. The side 
elevations, facing respectively the Senate and the 
Winter Palace, are harmonious with a central portico 
and two colonnaded wings; their sole ornamentation 
consisting of mascarons, alternately representing 


Few modern buildings in Europe or America rv 
the chaste design of the Russian Admiralty. In it ¥ 
see a noble example of the distribution of great arck 
tectural masses. A discreet use of colour outlines tl 
erand lines of the architectural treatment. It is tl 
most perfect model of the period of Alexander's reig 
But even here the vandal hand could not be staye 
for in 1871, on the pretext that the quays were ! 
longer reauired, and that, the works having be 
removed to the new dockyard, the internal court W 
not of any practical use, the Minister of Marine so 
portions of the open space which formed the old doc 
yard facing the Neva (as seen in the old’ print rept 
duced on the next page). Blocks of flats were erect 
between the beautiful end pavilions, completely mas 
ing the golden fléche and spoiling by their pretentio 
form the two lateral wings, so that to-day the effect 
the original conception by Zakharoff is altogeth 
ruined. | 

The first Admiralty building was founded by Pet 


| 
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the Great in 1703. Zakharoff respected in every 
scruple the lines of the old plan, the moat, and the 
general silhouette of the previous building; but from 
the standpoint of academic design the new plan is 
modern, and a vast improvement on the old. It is also 
interesting to note that Zakharoff retained! zz foto the 
original tower, built by Koroboff, incorporating it 
within his new tower over the main gateway, and 
allowing the original golden fléche, carrying a model 
of a shin in full sail, to dominate the scene. This 


difficult feat of design he accomplished by building a 
square tower about the lower part of the old one, 
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adorned with twenty-eight columns, and arranging this 
square tower in the form of a gallery from which the 
old structure can be viewed—a truly remarkable and 
early instance of the scrupulous preservation of an- 
ancient building. The design of the monumental 
entrance follows the mofzf of a triumphal arch, sur- 
mounted by a frieze of sculpture, where is depicted 
Peter the Great receiving the trident of the ocean from 
Neptune. Each side of the arch, at the level of the 
base, is embellished with two strong pedestals of 
granite, and on these pedestals stand two groups of 
three caryatides supporting terrestrial and celestial 
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globes. The groups of statuary were executed in 
1802 by the sculptor F. Chtchédrine, pupil of 
d’Allegrain, and rank among the best works of the 
time. The illustrations reproduced as a plate in this 
issue show the main facade and details of its dominant 
features. 

The interior of the Admiralty embraces many fine 
rooms, and there is a splendid staircase hall. The 
general character of the interior treatment may be 
gauged from the view of the grand staircase on page 27 
of this issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Garden City Idea. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Strs,—I am glad to notice in your current issue that 
you are among those who realise that there 1s_some- 
thing in the Garden City idea that may be found of 
value in dealing with the problems of housing and 
factories that will demand attention after the War. 
When it is remembered that the Garden City scheme 
has been before the public for not far short of twenty 
years, and that the actual experiment at Letchworth 
has been in existence for more than half that period, 
it is a little strange that so little is heard of the Garden 
City proposals in connection with the preliminary con- 
sideration of the great housing problem that will con- 
front the country when peace comes. It may be that 
the Garden City has dropped a little out of sight in 
the last few years, having been eclipsed by the vigor- 
ous and able town-planning propaganda that the times 
have seen. And it is also true that, in comparison with 
other housing proposals, the Garden City does appear 
to be a little idealistic and Utopian. Town planning 
is within the range of any town councillor, and even 
garden suburbs are but a detail of town development 
that is easily grasped and put into practice. But the 
idea of founding a new town is another matter 
altogether ; and except in a tentative fashion here and 
there, and even in the face of the example at Letch- 
worth, the value and practicability of the Garden City 
is almost entirely left out of account. 

Yet the fact remains that the Garden City contains 
the most positive, adequate, and practicable idea for 
dealing in a permanent manner with the problem of 
housing that is to be found among thinkers or practical 
men to-day. It aims at the organisation of industrial 
tendencies along the lines of traditional English town 
life. The tendency of industry to escape from the 
limitations imposed upon it by the great towns to new 
areas, where physical and economic conditions are 
more friendly to its development, is the element that 
the Garden City seeks to utilise for the purpose of 
bringing prosperity to little English towns and villages 
that have long been stagnant or decaying. The de- 
centralisation of industry, combined with the revival 
of the small town, is the Garden City idea. And the 
revival of the small town, by bringing new, vigorous 
populations to the villages and little towns, so that 
people may live in communities of thirty, forty, or 
fifty thousand souls. means, among other things, new 
life to agriculture by bringing men back to the soil. 
For in small towns men may have gardens and fields, 
attached to or near their homes, where they may grow 
their own food and attain to something of that partial 
independence of industry that was common before the 
industrial revolution. At Letchworth, the only 
existing example of a Garden City, three old villages 
were the starting points of the new development, and 
the new town has grown up from them. And though 
the town is not yet complete, and though it is possible 
to criticise it in detail, and it is even yet too early to 

speak of its individual success, yet it has established 


without any doubt whatever that the Garden City idea 
is workable, and that it does all that has been claimed 
for it. There are, in connection with Letchworth, 
particular problems that have arisen out of the circum- 
stances of its foundation and growth: the simple fact 
that it was begun without precedent, that it itself has 
established precedent, is alone sufhcient to account for 
difficulties that are likely to remain peculiar to it. 
But after everything has been said, it remains clear 
that Letchworth has a great lesson to teach us in 
showing what a bold and_ enterprising method of 
dealing with housing and factories and the land can 
accomplish. It is to be hoped that the lesson will be 
learned, and that the new housing that peace will see 
the country engaged upon will be inspired by the 
example of Letchworth, the true English example of 
cown-building. 

It may be pointed out that the economic basis of 
the Garden City is the ownership and control of the 
land on which it is built. Without that element the 
Garden City is not possible. I do not wish to elabe= 
rate on that point ; but there can be no doubt that 
whatever the Garden City is able to accomplish in 
the way of the permanent solution of the problems 
with which it sets out to deal is possible only on con-= 
dition of the economic benefit that arises from the 
ownership of its land. The Garden City provides a 
form of ownership of land in the public interest 
that in itself is worthy of study and emulation. The 
new industrial conditions that industry will need for 
its expansion when war is over, the new homes that 
men of all classes will demand after their war experi- 
ences, the scope for vigorous social enterprises that 
the new times will seek, may all be found in the 
adoption of the Garden Citv idea and the development 
of towns in accordance with it.. And the bearing of 
the idea upon questions of social and individual health, 
upon child life. education, and agriculture among 
others, is not the least significant aspect of it. 

This is a auestion for the architects’. surveyors’, 
engineers’. and town-planners’ professional institutions 
to take in hand jointly on behalf of the State. Will 
thev allow an insignificant man to make the suggestion 
to them ?—-Yours. etc., C. B: PURDOM.# 

Reserve Brigade Artillery. 


Damp Spots on a W all. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—Referring to the inquiry under this head in 
your issue for last week, I suggest that the trouble 1s 
very likely due to some cold, hard, smooth plaster 
being used. I have known many cases where mildew 
has occurred in consequence of moisture condensing on 
plaster of this kind, and in particular one case in which 
internal walls and even a stud partition had become 
actually mouldy. Builders are tempted to use hard, 
quick-setting plasters when time is short, and the result 
is often unsatisfactory. 

London, W.C. ARTHUR KEEN, F.R.LB.A. 

An Architects Memorzal. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—Amidst all the proposals for War 
memorials, I have seen no suggestion—except @ 
passing remark in your own columns—for a general 
memorial to the numerous architects who have died 
for their country. Individual and scattered memorials 
there will of course be; but should there not be 4 
general memorial, signalising the manner in which the 
profession rose to the call to arms? What form it 
should take, and where it should be placed, are details 
that should receive careful consideration by the pro- 
perly constituted authorities ; and it is hardly too early 
to take up the subject. A. M.G 
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Sketch Elevation. 
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KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


PROPOSED FLATS AND PICTURE HOUSE, HIGH STREET, 
ATKINSON AND ALEXANDER, ARCHITECTS. 


(See page 31.) 
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PROSPECTS” FOR VARCHLIECTS 
ASSISTANTS AFTER THE WAR. 


The Council of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation has recently considered a report 
containing suggestions for dealing with 
the requirements of members of the profes- 
sion returning after the War. Below is a 
summary of the report, which we take from 
the Association’s “ Journal.” The Council 
recognises that it may be some time before 
it is necessary to put the scheme into 
operation, but it feels strongly that the 
matter should be dealt with immediately 
so that arrangements may be_ perfected 
in readiness tor such time as they are 
required. 

Summary of Report. 

As far as can be conjectured at the 
present time, it would appear that imme- 
diately after the War the architectural 
profession will experience a period of 
considerable activity as a result of the 
inevitable desire to push forward, with as 
little delay as possible, building schemes 
which have been postponed during the 
War. From all sides one hears’ in the 
profession of work which is to be proceeded 
with immediately conditions allow, and 
although there may be a certain amount of 
delay in building, owing to congestion in 
the manufacturing trades and so on, it 
may be fairly assumed that the architect 
himself will be able to proceed with his 
part of the work almost as soon as peace is 
declared. 

During the War the normal annual 
influx of young assistants to the architec- 
tural profession from the schools and by 
pupilage has ceased entirely, and the 
number of assistants who have fallen in the 
War will affect the profession to a marked 
extent. 

Briefly, then, at the end of the War, 
whilst there will be an accumulation of 
some years’ delayed work to be proceeded 
with, the number of assistants will be less 
than it was before the War, when there was 
work for all. 

Whether these assumptions are justified 
or not, the following suggestions for deal- 
ing with the return of architects’ assistants 
after the War may be of value. They deal 
with: 

1. Providing facilities for assistants to 
be brought into touch with would-be 
employers. 

2. Helping the temporarily disabled and 
unfit. 

3. Helping those who, as a result of the 
War, find themselves totally disabled from 
following the architectural profession fur- 
ther, and assisting to become qualified 
architects those disabled from following 
other callings. 

4. Providing means for those who desire 
it to recover such architectural proficiency 
as they may have lost whilst serving. 

The Architectural Association has always 
kept a bureau for unemployed assistants 
which has been recognised by practising 
architects as a centre from which they could 
obtain assistants. During the War, the rule 
that only members of the Architectural 
Association when unemployed could use 
the bureau has been waived, and it has 
been opened to the profession generally. 
It is suggested that this arrangement con- 
tinue to be in force for such period after 
the War as may be determined. It is 
suggested that the scope of the bureau be 
widened, and that it be given some such 
title as “ The Architectural Association 
Employment and Information Bureau for 
Architects returning from the Army.” Its 
scope should not be limited in any way, 


but it should be allowed to develop as 
experience showed to be necessary. As the 
Architectural Association War Service 
Bureau has been, since the commencement 
of the War, the recognised centre for 
assisting members of the profession in 
Army matters, so should the proposed new 
bureau be available for any architects’ 
assistants seeking advice and assistance on 
any matter connected with the return to 
civil life. 

In practice, it will probably be found 
that most of the applicants to the bureau 
will come under categories 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
and the following proposed schemes for 
dealing with them are put forward. 


1. Providing Facilities for Assistants to 
be brought into touch with would-be 
Employers. 

A register of disengaged assistants 
should be kept, and also a register of 
architects requiring assistants, arrange- 
ments being made, if possible, to work in 
conjunction with the provincial societies, 
who would also be able to consult the 
bureau on behalf of any of their members 
coming within either categories 2 or 3. 
Information should be collected as to 
openings in the Colonies and abroad, and 
assistance especially should be given to 
those who are compelled to seek another 
climate on account of broken health. 


2. Helping the Temporarily Disabled 
and Unfit. 

There will probably be a number of 
assistants at the end of the war who, for 
some time, through various disablements 
and nervous disorders, will not be capable 
of taking up the full duties of an archi- 
tect’s assistant, but who at the same time 
will be able to follow a hght employment, 
and who, indeed, will benefit by so doing. 
To meet such cases, it is suggested that a 
drawing, tracing, and photo-printing office 
should be formed, which should undertake 
all such work as commercial offices of this 
nature usually undertake. Such an office 
would undoubtedly, in the first instance, 
need subsidising, but in a short time it 
should pay its own expenses, and provide 
a fair wage to all employed. Profits, if any, 
could be given to benevolent schemes in 
connection with the profession. It should 
be managed on business lines as far as 
practicable, but its object would be 
defeated were not a certain amount of 
latitude allowed to those employed. Pro- 
bably, therefore, a small committee of, 
say, not more than three, should have the 
control of the affairs, and should be the 
arbiters upon who should, or who should 
not, be employed, and what wages should 
be paid. Under the Committee, a paid 
manager (himself a disabled soldier) 
should be appointed. There is no reason 
why such an office should not be a_ per- 
manent institution, as there should be, 
even in the slackest times in the profession, 
no difficulty in keeping it supplied with 
work, and in any time of acute unemploy- 
ment in the future it would he a very 
useful means of providing work. 


3. Those totally disabled who are pre- 
vented from following the architec- 
tural profession further. 

There will be probably very few coming 
under this category who will need to con- 
sult the bureau, as there are already many 
institutions in existence for re-training the 
disabled according to their abilities, but at 
the same time, as the Architectural Asso- 
ciation has done so much to encourage 
members of the profession to join the 
Army, it would seem that it is its duty to 
be prepared to help any who, through their 
service in the Army, are compelled to give 


up the profession for other work. 
bureau should collect all information about 
re-training schemes, so that such informa- 
tion should be ready at hand for anyone 


in the profession needing it, and the 


Architectural Association should use its 
influence to get the best possible trainin 

and help for those consulting it. It should 
also co-operate, where practicable, with 
the various training committees in assist- 
ing men from other callings who wish to 
train as qualified architects. 


4. Those who desire to 
architectural efficiency as they may 
have lost while serving. 

The question arising under this category 
is closely connected with the problém of 
providing for the needs of members of the 
profession returning from the _ war, 
although, perhaps, it is one for the Archi- 
tectural Association to deal with as an 
educational body rather than the proposed 
bureau. It is suggested that arrangements 
be made to help those who wish to he 
“coached” up again in _ professional 
matters, after three or more years’ absence 
from the architectural world. 


PILE-DRIVING AND THE 
SUPPORTING POWER OF PILES 


BY HENRY ADAMS, M.Inst.C.E., cue 

The smallest piles are driven by a 
“beetle,” which is a heavy long-handled 
wooden mallet weighing about half a 
hundredweight. For driving larger piles 
up to 10 in. square an apparatus called a 
ringing engine is used. It consists of a 
light tramework with a-pulley at the top 
and a rope over it, connected at one end 
to a ram weighing from three to five cwt., 
and at the other end attached to four or 
more short ropes or tails for pulling by 
hand power directly applied. One man is 


allowed to each 4o lb. weight of ram, and 


two can hold on to one tail. By this means 
a rapid succession of blows is given with a 
light fall. 
called a tup, or trip, and in London is very 
often called a monkey, but the monkey is 
properly only the slip-hook that runs up 


The ram is in some districts 


The | 


recover such 


and down to lift and drop the ram in the 


large apparatus. 


Ordinary piles are driven by what is 


called a “pile engine.” It is virtually a 
large hammer, the weight being arranged 
to fall freely and strike a succession of 
blows upon the head of the pile. It con- 
sists of a tall framework, with vertical 
guides on the face to keep the hammer or 
ram in a direct line with the head of the 
pile. The base of the pile engine 15 


placed just above the finished level of the 


pile head, so that in driving long piles a 
high framework is required. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes impossible to get the 
framework high enough for this, and it is 
then set 6 ft. or 8 ft. above the finished 
level, and a punch, dolly, or follower, of 
hard wood, hooped at both ends, is used on 
the head of the pile when it gets as low as 
the base of the frame, but the blow is not 
so effective and the method should be 
avoided when possible ; it is said to reduce 
the effect of the blow one-third, more or 
less, according to the rigidity of the 
material. Becker states that the most 
convenient weight in pounds for a dolly 
is— 
7 (W + Wy), where W. and Wy, are 
in pounds . 


D 


* Abstract from a paper read before the Concrete 
Institute, December er. P 
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but there does not seem any advantage in 
having a rule of this kind, even if suitable, 
which this is not, as the size will generally 
depend upon circumstances other than 
weight of ram and pile. Nothing could 
be more simple or suitable than to use a 
piece of the pile timber, cut to the length 
required and hooped both ends, but an 
ideal dolly would be of oak 9 in. square 
and hooped square at both ends. ate 
(2) The length of a pile is generally deter- 
mined by the local conditions of site and 
soil, the sectional area chiefly upon the 
load it has to sustain, usually the ratio 


i fg 
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but no general rule can be laid down, as it 
depends to some extent upon the unsup- 
ported length above-ground. 

In ordinary cases the ram is raised by a 
crab-winch, worked by three or four men, 
and is connected to the rope or chain for 
lifting by an intervening slip-hook or 
“monkey,” so that it can be suddenly dis- 
connected and allowed to fall freely when 
it has reached the required height. In the 
usual way the ram can only have a small 
fall at the commencement of driving 
because of the height of the pile, but the 
resistance is also small at starting, and as 
the pile goes down the fall can be in- 
creased. If it is then desired to retain a 
uniform fall, the rope which releases the 
trigger of the monkey is made fast to the 
head of the pile, and is by this means 
pulled automatically at a constant height 
above the pile whatever its position may 
be. Where there is much piling to be 
done, the hoisting of the ram is usually 
effected by a small steam-engine attached 
to a vertical boiler and placed close along- 
side. By throwing a clutch out of gear 
the chain is rapidly lowered to enable the 
ram to be again connected, and much time 
is saved. Piles penetrate quicker and 
more easily when driven with a minimum 
interval between the blows, as the soil has 
then less time to settle and adhere to the 
pile. ; 

Pitching and Driving. 

In pitching a pile care must be taken 
that it is started in the right place, as it 
cannot be shifted, but if the point is not 
truly in line with the axis of the pile, or gets 
pushed to one side by meeting an obstruc- 
tion before it has entered very far, the 
lower end of the pile will be drawn over to 
the side to which the point leans. In spite 
of the greatest care they will sometimes be 
found slightly out of position, and they 
have then to be drawn back into place by 
chains, twisted like a surgeon’s tourniquet, 
while being bolted to the other timbers. 
If it be necessary for them to be scarfed, 
the upper portion can be adjusted by cut- 
ting the scarf a little out of line to suit. 
All piles are not required to be vertical ; in 
building jetties the outside row of piles is 
often doubled, the outer pile being a 
raking one, at 15 to 30 degrees from the 
vertical, for increasing the stability, acting 
like a buttress. At the corners of jetties 
the outer piles are usually raking both 
ways, say, about 15 degrees from the verti- 
cal. When necessity arises piles may be 
drawn from the bed of a tidal river by 
lashing empty barges to them and letting 
them lift by the tide. Against a river wall 
or round the foundations of a bridge piles 
should be sawn off by a diver as low as he 
can get at them in preference to drawing 
them, to avoid any risk of scour and under- 
mining of the foundations taking place. 
On land a pile may be drawn by lashing a 


short piece to the top and then prizing it 
up by another baulk used as a lever, or 
by a pair of powerful jacks. 


Weight of Ram. 

One of the most interesting questions in 
connection with pile-driving is the propor- 
tion between the weight of ram and the 
fall to produce a given result. The ram 
usually weighs from 5 to 30 cwt., and is 
allowed to fall, say, from 6 to 20 ft. 
Upon a superficial consideration it would 
seem that a ram of 5 cwt. falling 20 ft. 
would produce the same result as a ram of 
20 cwt. falling 5 ft., as they would both 
have 5 ft. tons energy, but the proportion 
of the total energy (W /) which is usefully 
expended in sinking the pile depends znter 
alia upon the ratio of the weight of ram 
to the weight of the pile. Some of the 
total energy 1s always wasted. 

A light ram with a long fall will not 
have the same effect as a heavy ram with 
a short fall. In practice it is found that 
with too great a fall the effect of the blow 
is to bruise and “broom ” the head of the 
pile, or to shiver the timber instead of to 
force it downwards. A heavy ram, pro- 
ducing the same effect in distance driven 
as a light one with greater fall, does less 
injury to the pile. 


The Supporting Power of Prles. 

The sustaining power of a pile depends 
chiefly upon three circumstances— 

(1) The resistance at the point or shoe 

to further penetration. 

(2) The friction of the earth on the sides 

of the pile, and 

(3) The strength, as a column, of the pile 

above the ground or above the firm 
sub-soil. 

Although it would seem that these are 
simple elements, each of which could be 
fairly estimated, the complexity of the case 
is shown by the numerous formule which 
give results ranging up to about 450 per 
cent. 

The first two factors are usually com- 
bined into one formula founded chiefly 
upon experiments. The best-known _for- 
mula is that of Major Saunders, U.S. 
Eng., quoted by Rankine and Moles- 
worth— 


_Wh 
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This equation is unitally complete, and 
s are in the same units of length, and R 
will be in the same units as W.. For 
example, if W is in tons, then R will be in 
tons. 

This is the same as calling the safe load 
one-eighth of the mean resistance to the 
energy of the blow, assuming it to be 
expended entirely in penetration without 
compressing the pile. Although this 
formula may be good enough for ordinary 
cases, it can at best be only approximate, 
and the author compared it with other 
formulz: which have been given from time 
to time. 

There seems to be no general rule as to 
the factor of safety it is desirable to adopt ; 
the practice appears to vary from 2 to 10, 
the former being suitable for dead loads 
and the latter for live or vibrating loads. 
Intermediate factors would be produced 
with varying proportions between the dead 
and live loads. Obviously unless the ulti- 
mate resistance. given by the formula is 
reliable, the resulting factor is unknown. 


Reinforced Concrete Piles. 

The advantages of reinforced concrete 
piles are so manifest that they need no 
express recommendation here. The chief 
physical differences from timber piles, as 
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regards driving and their supporting 
power, are due to their extra weight and 
their friable nature. They should be 
made with slow-setting cement six weeks 
before driving, but if made with~ quick- 
setting cement they must be left eight 
weeks, because in the latter case the out- 
side hardens first and leaves the interior 
soft. They should be driven by steam or 
drop hammer with a 3-ton ram, having a 
fall of 3 ft., with a steel helmet filled with 
sawdust, and preferably without a dolly. 

In America the use of a water jet 1s 
found to greatly facilitate the sinking of 
concrete piles. 

Hollow cylindrical reinforced concrete 
piles have been used at Southampton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Liverpool. They 
are lighter and cheaper than solid piles 
and more effective. Those at Brockel- 
bank Dock, Liverpool, were 20 in. dia- 
meter. Reinforced concrete piles of 
circular section are easier to drive than 
square piles, and as they have no sharp 
angles are less liable to be damaged by 
coming into contact with boulders, etc. 

As reinforced concrete piles are made 
horizontally, care must be taken in lifting 
them ; the points of attachment for lifting 
should not be less than half the length 
apart, and if lifted with one end on the 
ground the attachment should be one-third 
the length from the other end. 

The reinforcement rods (about 24 per 
cent.) should preferably be hooked at the 
top and electrically welded together at the 
bottom. They should be bound helically 
by, say, % in. wire, 4 in. pitch, carefully 
secured at the top. 

It is a debatable question whether rein- 
forced concrete piles are more easily and 
economically driven to the required depth 
by a drop hammer or by a steam hammer. 
The probability is that upon a trial with 
equal weights of hammer the advantage ot 
the steam pile-driver in the case of wooden 
piles would be maintained with reinforced 
concrete piles. 

Screw piles of reinforced concrete have 
been patented by Mr. Vernon Inkpen, of 
Portsmouth, and they would probably be 
found very useful in a peaty or wet sand 
foundation. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS: THE NEED. 
FOR’ REVISION. 


In a letter to the daily press, Mr. Gordon 
Allen, F.R.I.B.A., calls attention to the: 
increasingly urgent need for revision of 
existing building by-laws. 

Even at the present time (he writes) a 
certain amount of building is going on, 
and must go on, for the lamentable 
shortage of cottages almost everywhere has 
become a serious menace to the produc- 
tion of food and other necessary commodi- 
ties. And there is not the slightest doubt 
that this house famine is largely due to, 
the building regulations now in _ force, 
which have had the effect of deterring or 
adding needless hardships to the efforts of 
cottage-builders. Both the cost of building 
and the rate of interest are at present so, 
high—and will probably remain so after 
the war—that the abolition of many of 
these out-of-date and inconsistent enact- 
ments has become a question of national. 
importance. Having been founded on the. 
“model ” series issued forty years ago by 
the Local Government Board, all building 
by-laws have long become obsolete. They: 
take no account of modern improvements 
or the use of new materials (such as con- 
crete), and it is no exaggeration to say that 
most of the progress made in the way of 
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economical construction has been depen- 
dent on loopholes that may be found in 
them. These by-laws were originally 
drawn up for’ governing building 
procedure in town areas; they have 
mischievous consequences when applying 
in rural districts. To keep up a high 
sanitary standard and to prevent flimsy 
construction is essential. But some of the 
present limitations, however imperative 
they may be in crowded centres, are un- 
necessary in the country, where buildings 
are often of a ‘single storey and far apart 
from each other. The danger of fire or 


infectious diseases spreading to neighbours - 


is non-existent. 

How inconsistent the “ ridiculous” by- 
laws are (Mr. Allen continues) can be seen 
in some neighbourhoods where a different 
set is in operation on opposite sides of the 
same street. Then take as an instance the 
question of room heights. This is an 
important matter where cost is the main 
factor (as it always is when cottages are 
being considered), for high rooms mean 
expensive high walls. Some local authori- 
ties insist on ceilings being g ft. up, but 
say nothing as to the length and width of 
rooms, although floor space is far more 
essential than abnormal loftiness. Rooms 
7 ft. 6 in. or 8 ft. high are much warmer 
and cosier, and can be equally well venti- 
lated by a proper arrangement of opening 
windows. And a low cottage, besides being 
cheaper than a high one, is more in accord 
with surroundings of helgerow and coppice. 
There are districts in which the tops of 
windows may be 6 ft. above the floor ; else- 
where this height has to be 7 ft., and 
sometimes 7 ft. 6 in. (which once cost a 
client of mine an extra f100). As an 
actual example of the waste of money 
caused by differing drainage regulations I 
can mention two groups of munition 
workers’ cottages I have recently been 
engaged on, which were built within a few 
miles of each other by the same contractor. 
The varying by-laws made a difference for 
the drains alone of more than /20 per 
dwelling. 


A NEW CEMENT INDUSTRY. 


In these days, when cement-concrete is 
playing so important a part in the construc- 
tion of various classes of works, the 
necessity of manufacturing cement in the 
countries of Overseas Britain is imperative. 
Take Queensland for instance. The impor- 
tation of cement into Queensland amounts 
to 160,000 tons per year, and the bulk of 
it comes from New Zealand, New South 
Wales and Hong Kong. At last, however, 
a local supply is to be assured, a _ well- 
equipped cement works is now being con- 
structed by the Queensland Cement and 
Lime Co. at Darra, near Brisbane. The 
work of erecting the buildings and instal- 
ling the machinery has been in progress 
for about twelve months, and it is esti- 
mated that the outlay will involve about 
£200,000. The works are being con- 
structed on a huge plan, and although the 
estimated output will be 30,000 tons of 
cement per year, provision has been made 
to double this output. 

The works are being constructed to 
manufacture cement by what is known as 
the “wet” or “slurry” process, the raw 
materials being ground with about 4o per 
cent. of water. This permits of a better 
mixture, more perfect grinding, and 
elimination to a large extent of the dust 
nuisance. The limestone is obtained on 
the company’s leases, where a complete 
erushing and grinding plant has been 


installed. The crushing station is con- 
nected with the railway by four miles of 
permanent line, constructed and owned by 
the company. The clay is obtained from 
the ridge immediately above the works, 
whilst suitable coal is procurable from 
several of the pits in the adjoining Ipswich 
coalfield. The whole of the machinery; 
costing approximately £80,000 to £100,000, 
has been purchased in Great Britain or 
Australia. 


CONVERTING AN ORDINARY 
SCHOOL TO AN OPEN-AIR 
SCHOOL. 


Bowling Back Lane Council School, one 
of the oldest in the city of Bradford, has 
been recently transformed into an open-air 
school, and the experiment has aroused 
widespread interest. Already two or three 
deputations from other education authori- 
ties have visited Bradford for the purpose 
of inspecting the school. 

When the school was built in 1874 the 
district still retained something of its 
original country aspect. In the meantime 
mills and cottages have sprung up 
chaotically in the vicinity, where there is a 
large gasworks. 

The school had come to be regarded, 
when the committee decided upon their 
experiment, as a slum school which 
demanded special attention in order that 
the health of the children attending it 
should be assured. It was a very substan- 
tial building, with good high rooms, and 
was in excellent condition; but to convert 
it into an open-air school was something of 
a problem. 

The problem thas been solved in an 
ingenious way. The ground plan of the 
old building might be roughly represented 
by the capital letter T. The cross-bar of 
the T held the assembly rooms for boys 
and girls, along with class-rooms; and 
there were class-rooms and other accom- 
modation in what may be called the tail of 
the T. The alterations that were carried 
out involved converting the cross-bar of 
the T into class-rooms and lowering the 
windows that looked out behind in the 
direction of the tail of the T, or the 
“tunnel,” as it was called. The “tunnel” 
was converted partly into cloak-rooms and 
lavatories, and partly into a large assembly 
hall. Then from each side of the 
“tunnel,” and at right angles to it, were 
built two open-air teaching verandahs. 

The four open-air teaching verandahs 
are like pavilions divided into sections to 
accommodate different classes, and the 
whole of one side of each verandah is a 
kind of glass doorway which can be com- 
pletely or partly opened according to the 
state of the weather. There are verandahs 
for boys, girls, and infants, and they are 
all separated by courtyards which are 
partly roofed with glass. By lowering the 
windows on the under-side of the cross-bar 
of the letter T access is given to the court- 
yards, and the class-rooms in the main 
part of the old building—the cross-bar— 
become in some measure like the new open- 
air teaching verandahs. The work has 
been well carried out at a cost of about 
£5,000. 

All who have inspected the building in 
its new guise agree that it is an ingenious 
example of the adaptation of old material 
and of old school-planning ideas to one of 
the latest notions regarding the best kind 
of school plan for children whose health 
requires special care. And it is established 
beyond dispute that the health of the 
scholars -has been very much improved. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Scala Theatre. 


Bells United Asbestos Co., Ltd., have 
recently laid “Decolite” fire-resisting 
floors at the Scala Theatre, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.C. 


Re-Building of Dublin Property. 
The Dublin Castle . authorities have 
received £100,000 as an instalment of the 
Government’s ex-gratia grant for the re- 
building of house property destroyed in 
Dublin during the rebellion. 


New Central Electricity Station for 
Toledo. 

Plans are being completed for a new 
central station for Toledo, which may have 
a capacity of 120,000 kilowatts, and cost 
about £1,200,000. Such a plant will be 
capable of providing for an increase of 
100,000 in population. 


Partnership. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.R.1.B.A., of 
112, Fenchurch Street, E.C., has, as from 
January 1, taken his son, Mr. Philip 
Waddington Hubbard, B.A: Cantab., into 
partnership, together with his assistant, 
Mr. William Charles Symes, P.A.S.I., who 
has been with him for more than twenty 
years. The style of the firm will be known 
in future as “ George Hubbard and Son.” 


Proposed Roadside Memortal to Mr. 
A. G. Vanderbilt. 


Surrey County Council has sanctioned 
the erection of a memorial to the late Mr. 
A. G. Vanderbilt, at Holmwood Common, 
and about 60 ft. from the centre of the 
road, which he used a good deal when 
coaching to Brighton. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
drowned in the Lusitania, which was 
torpedoed by a German submarine pirate. 


Control of Magnesite. 

The Minister of Munitions has issued an 
Order prohibiting the use of magnesite and ~ 
magnesite products for or in connection 
with (1) the construction or repair of any 
building (other than a furnace) or any 
flooring or deck; or (2) the manufacture of 
any insulating or non-conducting material 
except under and in accordance with a- 
permit granted by the Minister of 
Munitions. * 


Waterproofing Cellars. 

Much inconvenience is annually caused 
to those who possess a cellar and cannot 
use it on account of winter flooding. A 
case in point is the cellar of the Hope and 
Anchor Inn at Hanworth, Middlesex, which 
was formerly flooded every year to a con- 
siderable depth. Inthe summer of 1913 it 
was decided to prevent this continual 
nuisance, and a treatment of Pudloed 
cement was given to the floor and walls. 
We learn that the cellar has been perfectly 
dry since, and is now used for storage 1m 
both winter and summer. 


Famous French Lithographers. 

The seventh exhibition of the Senefelder 
Club for the advancement of artistic 
lithography, of which Mr. Joseph Pennell 
is president, will be opened on Saturday, 
January 20, at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square. A special feature of the 
forthcoming exhibition will be the collec- 
tion of lithographs by distinguished French 
artists, which will be shown together with 
those of the best living English exponents. 
Daumier, Gavarni, Delacroix, Forain, 
Steinlen, Corot, Carriére, Lepére, Legros, 
Rops, Fantin-Latour, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Willette 
will all be well represented. 
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NEWS_ ITEMS 
(Continued from page 38.) 


Town-Planning at Portsmouth. 
Portsmouth Town Council has approved 
resolution to take steps to consider the 
xtension of the borough boundaries and 
heir development on town planning lines 
fter the war. 


ondon County and Westminster Bank 
Dividend. 

The directors of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., after making 
rovision for bad and doubtful debts, pro- 
iding £319,000 for depreciation of invest- 
nents, and applying £100,000 in reduction 
f bank premises ‘account, have declared 
dividend of 9 per cent. for the: past half- 
ear (less income-tax), making a total dis- 
ribution of 18 per cent. for the year 1016, 
eaving a balance of about £182,290 to be 
arried forward. 


“he Proposed Cuffley Zeppelin Memortal. 
Prohibition by the Ministry of Munitions 
f any new building work will prevent the 
rection until after the war of the national 
nonument at Cuffley to commemorate the 
lestruction of the first Zeppelin in England 
y Lieutenant (now Captain) W. Leefe 
<obinson, V.C. The fund collected by the 
Daily Express” to defray the cost of the 
nonument totals 4516 6s. od., in addition 
0 which many generous offers of material 
ssistance were received, and also the gift 
f the actual piece of land on which the 
irship fell. In view of the building pro- 
ibition it is proposed to invest the money 
ubscribed in the new War Loan until the 
york can be allowed to go on. 


London’s Housing Problem. 

The effect of the increase in railway 
ares 1s, a correspondent of the “ Western 
Jaily Press” declares, already making 
tself felt in many directions. In particular 
here appears to have sprung up a sudden 
lemand for houses and residential accom- 
nodation in the inner suburbs and in the 
Vest End. The explanation, of course, is 
he natural desire to save the increased 
ost of railway travel. So far as flats, 
otels, and boarding-houses are concerned, 
here is very little accommodation at the 
noment to spare. The same may be said 
f small houses. There are, however, 
lenty of old-fashioned basement houses to 
et Just outside the area of the city. These 
f late years have been depreciating in 
alue, and it now looks as if they were 
;oing to come into their own again. 


The Greek Islands. 
_On January 10, before. the Manchester 
society of Architects, the president, Mr. 
ohn B. Gass, F.R.I.B.A., delivered a 
ecture on Greece and some of the islands 
n the A*gean Sea. The lecture was illus- 
rated by about sixty water-colour sketches 


made by Mr. Gass during his visits 
o the Near East. Epidauros, the 
reat open-air cure establishment like 
he sanatoria of to-day, with the 


emple of A€sculapius and the open-air 
heatre for 16,000. spectators, still in 
;ood preservation, was described, as well 
's Olympia and the many architectural 
slories of Athens. Of the islands, Delos, 
he sacred isle of the Greek confederation 
ind the birthplace of Apollo, is now un- 
nhabited, but the old city has recently 
een excavated by the French, and is of 
sreat interest. The Venus of Milo, one of 
he great treasures of the Louvre at Paris, 
vas discovered on the island of Melos, 
vheré further excavations are being made 


by the British School at Athens. Samos 
has Home Rule, and is one of the most 
prosperous of the islands, with some inte- 
resting architectural remains, while Patmos 
contains the cave in which the Book of 
Revelation was written. Other places were 
illustrated, and sketches in the Darda- 
nelles, Constantinople, and Smyrna proved 
of considerable interest. 


Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland. 
At a general meeting of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers of Ireland, held at 35, 
Dawson Street, Dublin, Mr. George 
Murray Ross, C.E., presiding, a paper was 
read by Mr. Edward Waller Storey, C.I.E., 
on “ Brick Arch Roofs,” which formed the 
third of a series of papers by the same 
author, dealing with the whole subject from 
the experimental to the practical stage. 


Memorials in Churches. 

Tablets have been placed in Christ 
Church, Linnet Lane, Liverpool, to the 
memory of Captain Brocklenurst ; and in 
Mossley Hill Church to the memory of 
Captain Buckley. One is of brass mounted 
on a green marble slab panelled into the 
wall, and the other is also brass, the 
oblong inscription-plate having trophies 
above and below. Both are the competent 
work of the same. local craftsman. The 
Presbyterian minister who wrote a little 
book about the main Lady-chapel windows 
has now made a companion volume on the 
noble women commemorated in_ the 
windows under the gallery and on the 
staircase. . These were given by the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, and take in a delightful 
roll of good and great women from Lady 
Juliana to Christina. Rossetti. 


“ROAD REINFORCEMENT.” 


In the latest issue of “Road Reinforce- 
ment,” a daintily produced and extremely 
well-illustrated publication, which is 
issued occasionally in the interests of 
B.R.C. Fabric by the British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Company, Ltd., 
1, Dickinson Street, Manchester, there are 


useful and _ well-written articles on 
“Resilient Concrete” and “National 
Highways.” In the former it is shown 


that the enormous thicknesses of concrete 
foundations under various road-surfaces, 
which have occasionally gone up to 12 in., 
are rendered unnecessary by reinforce- 
ment. The thick mass of plain concrete 
is a solid and generally a_ substantial 
structure destined at its best to give the 
effect of a solid rock foundation, firm but 
unresponsive in any way to the traffic, and 
bridging over small weak spots of ground 
by arch action. The reinforced concrete, 
from 3 in. to 8 in. less in thickness than 
the plain concrete, but stronger in every 
way, by reason of the tensile strength of 
the reinforcement, bridges over the soft 
spots like a girder; it has spring and re- 
silience, so that the road surface instead of 
being interposed between the wheel load 
and an absolutely unyielding mass, is more 
leniently situated between the wheel load 
and a beam structure which bends slightly 
and recovers as the traffic goes over it and 
passes on. 

An accompanying photograph in “ Road 
Reinforcement ” illustrates an instructive 
test, under static conditions, of a concrete 
slab reinforced with wire fabric similar to 
that used in road foundations and con- 
crete roads, and shows. to what extent a 
slab of this kind may be bent before 
breaking takes place. The length of the 
slab is 18 ft., being 12 ft. between. the 
supports and having an overhang of 3 ft. 


at each end; the width is 4 {t., and the 
thickness of concrete only 4 in. It is not 
suggested that this is a sufficient thickness 
for main road traffic, although a rein- 
forced foundation 4 in. thick constructed 
on the main road carrying London ’bus 
traffic at Chadwell Heath is acting appa- 
rently as well as an adjacent 6 in. founda- 
tion similarly reinforced. 

In the article on “ National Highways,” 
there is an interesting comparison between 
French and English roads: “ French roads 
are what they are, because even in times 
of peace the country must be prepared for 
Wal a Phere roddss= ares strategic. | Ihe 


peasant uses them in times of peace, but 


they were laid out for the soldiers of 


France. 

“We see the same difference between 
French and English methods’ of road 
administration ; in France, as we have said, 
the roads—the routes nationales—are the 
nerves and arteries of the military organi- 
sation, and they are consequently main- 
tained at the direct expense of the State. 
These are the roads which radiate from 
aris to the great towns, but now the 
minor roads of the Departments are under 
the direct supervision of the Ministry of 
the Interior. The importance which is 
attached in France to the roads -and 
bridges of the country is seen in the exist- 
ence in Paris of a Government school for 
the training of road and bridge engineers 
alone. 

“In England we had not until 1909, 
when we established the Road Board, re- 
garded our highways as a national service. 

“The science of road-making almost 
died out in Europe between Roman times 
and the close of the eighteenth century. 
The Romans had the art in great perfec- 
tion. There is nothing which tells us 
more of the majesty of Rome than their 
roads, some of which, in massive frag- 
ments, are still serviceable. The very 
pride and power of the Roman character 
comes out in the circumstance that their 
roads go on a straight course from point 
to point, and seem hardly to care about 
avoiding easily avoidable obstacles. But, 
after Roman times, European roads fell on 
bad days, which lasted many centuries, 
This state of affairs comes out constantly 
in the literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The great road 
through Wales to Holyhead was in such 
a condition that in 1685 it was taking five 
hours to travel the fourteen miles from St. 
Asaph to Conway, and we read without 
surprise that in Derbyshire travellers were 
in constant fear of breaking their necks. 
Pepys’s Diary testifies in more places than 
one to the possibility there always was of 
losing the average road entirely, so faintly 
defined was it from the heath and fens 
through which it ran, and Arthur Young’s 
Travels show that affairs were not much 
better in 1770. 

“The improvement began in the nine- 
teenth century, and it began in France. 
It was about a century later—at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century—that the 
coming of the motor opened a new chapter 
in road construction and administration, 
and gave these subjects a new urgency. 
In a sense, the motor-car has turned the 
whole country into one ;parish, and in the 
establishment of the Road Board we have 
the first glimmering of recognition: that 
the roads are a national service over 
which the State can at least cast its eye.” 

Among several illustrations of road re- 
inforcement shown in this interesting 
publication is one of a_ railway siding 
foundation, in which the rails are laid on 
concrete reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric, 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘“ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger a 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


AS Working Foreman Painter; good references; all 
classes of work; good manager of men; not afraid 
of work; used to camp work.—M. P., 22, Oakbury- 
road, Fulham, S.W. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted;  granolithic 
floors for stables and garages laid by experienced 
man,—T. A. T., 58, Matlock-road, Leyton, N.E, 942 


BUILDERS’ General Foreman disengaged; just com- 
pleted large Admiralty contract; thoroughly com- 
petent in all branches; good manager of men; first- 
class references.—B., 20, Parker-road, Croydon. 


BUILDERS’ and Decorators’ Managing Clerk (good 
general experience, ineligible) seeks. appointment, 
estimating and accounts.—C. W. F., Stafford House, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


JOINER’S Shop and Mill Foreman seeks situation ; 
16 years’ London and country experience, chiefly 
under London architects.—B., St. Paul’s House, War- 
wick-road, Banbury. 945 


LABOUR Contracts wanted by Practical Builder; 
estimates submitted for any class of work; recently 
completed large Government contract; military and 
other references,—P., 55, The Ridgeway, Chingford. 

947 


MANAGER or Assistant, or Agent in absence of 
Principal ; ineligible ; efficient in plans, specifications, 


bills of quantities, variations, and supervision of 
building works throughout; highest eredentials.— 


Buildings, 3, Cromwell-grove, Hammersmith, W. 


PAINTER and Glazier wants work as leading hand; 
also experienced in hot-water fitting; will take the 
two branches throughout; steady, willing; age 49,— 
J. Wicks, 102, Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell, S.E. 


PAPERHANGER (over twenty years’ London, West 
End, experience) wants piecework; well up in all 
specials, panelling, etc.; best work only taken; town 
or country.—Robert Clifton, 31, Ospringe-road, 
Kentish Town, London, N.W. 943 


PAPERHANGING (any description) wanted (piece- 
work); high reliefs; anaglyptas leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Tekko, Emdeca, canvas, and all 
latest productions; panelling and special designs; 
town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough-road, 
Brixton, S8.W. 


PLUMBER (first-class tradesman; all-round engineer) 

seeks permanent position; abstainer; Army dis- 

charge.—A, Hillier, 8, Streathbourne-road, Balham. 
940 


STUDENT R.I.B.A. (26), eitht years’ London ex- 
perience, requires situation. invalided out of Army. 
Contract and detail drawings, specifications, measur- 
ing, plotting, ete. Good draughtsman and colourist. 
Excellent references. Salary 45s. 934 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, S.W. Competent foreman and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


TRANSLATIONS.—English-French and vice versa, 
technical catalogues, etc., by experienced engineers ; 
25 years’ business routine in France and Belgium, 
correct terms and interpretations guaranteed; sug- 
gestions appealing to Continental markets; estimates 
free.—L. J. 8., 40, Trinity Rise, Tulse Hill, S.E. 


WALKING or Working Foreman Painter seeks Re- 
engagement; smart, energetic, capable; sixteen 
years’ experience; practical all-round tradesman ; 
good colourist; keen estimator; age 42.—J. W., 329, 
North End-road, Fulham. 


WORKING Foreman of Painters and Decorators 
seeks engagement; practical and _ trustworthy 
colourist and: manager of men; used to hest West- 
end work; life abstainer, and able to furnish excel- 
lent references.—Geo, Steven, 29, Bravington-road, 
Harrow-road, Paddington, W. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28. 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


WANTED, Architectural Draughtsman for Contrac- 
tor’s Office; ineligible; state salary and experience, 
—Box 944. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BUILDER’S and Decorator’s business wanted.—Par- 
ticulars of P., 55, The Ridgeway, Chingford. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND Ah re ted FOR ENGINEERING 
ORK, 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitatéon), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


WANTED, expert advice on practical working con- 
ditions for manufacture of internal partition blocks, 
slabs, and the like from cement, plaster, etc.; experi- 
ence well paid.—Apply, with full particulars of ex- 
perience, etc., to Box 226; G.P.0O., Manchester. 939 


WANTED.—Quantity of Cypress or suitable substi- 
tute, seasoned 1) in. thick, 18 in. and up wide, 18 ft, 
and up long.—State price and where it can be seen to 
““Cypress,’’ Wm. Porteous and Co., Advertising 
Agents, Glasgow. 946 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten. and boards; lowest 
wharf prices.—C. H. Glover and Co., Ltd., Importers, 
Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent-road, S.E. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Successful 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 3, and the 15, months’ §.I. Courses commence 
in January. Past successes include:—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prize. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I,B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria, 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


Re E. ALBAN WHITE. Under Deed of Assignmer 
By order of the Trustee. 


THE CITY MARBLE WORKS, 
56-59, HIGH-STREET, SHOREDITCH, E.C., 
ud 


an 
CRANBROOK WHARF, OLD FORD, EI, 
IMPORTANT SALE of the extensive and yvaluahl 
STOCK OF MARBLE 
of choice varieties, in Scantling and Slab, in — 
about 60,000 feet super.; also the Manufactur 
Stock of about 3,750 Polished and Unpolished Tal 
Tops, Console and Washstand Tops, Statuary a 
other Chimney Pieces, Fenders, etc., and ornament 
iron Refreshment Table Standards. The whore 
the Marble-working ; 
PLANT and MACHINERY, : 
including a nearly new 11 h.p. Crossley’s ** Ott 
Gas Engine, 
FOUR ELECTRIC MOTORS, 

3 to 16 h.p., three Single and Duplex Circular Sawi 
Machines, with carborundum saws, High Speed a 
other Drilling Machines, an 8 ft. Circular Rubbi 
Table, Sanding and Polishing Spindles, Shafti 
Pulleys and Belting, Lifting Tackle, etc. The 


TRADE FITTINGS AND CAPITAL OFFICE 
FURNITURE, 
also 
A 10-16 h.p. ‘*‘ VULCAN ” MOTOR CAR, which y 
be SOLD by AUCTION by 
MESSRS, J. T. SKELDING AND CO., 


on the PREMISES, as above, on WEDNESDA 


JANUARY 24th, and FOLLOWING DAY, at ELEY! 


o'clock each day. 

May be viewed and Catalogues had of the Trust 
Edward C. Moore, Esq. (Messrs. Edward Moore 4 
Sons, Chartered Accountants), 3, Crosby-square, H. 
and of the Auctioneers, at their offices, 48, Gresha 
street, Guildhall, E.C. 


MESSRS. CHURCHILL AND SIM’S 


next PUBLIC SALE will take place at the GRE 
HALL, WINCHESTER HOUSE, Old Broad-stre 


Bay on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17th, 
at TWELVE o’clock precisely, with an assortinent 
DEALS, BATTENS,: BOARDS, TIMBER, etc. 
Catalogues of 


CHURCHILL AND SIM, Wood Brokers, 
29, Clement’s-lane,, E.C. 


At the Works of FRANKLIN (DEDDINGTO 
Ltd., Deddington, Oxon.—By Order of the Liqui 
tor, FRANK GRAY, Esq., of Oxford. 


To ANTIQUE . FURNITURE - MANUFACTURE 
TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, CONTR 
TORS,. and. Others. 

MESSRS. FULLER, HORSEY AND CO. will SI 
by AUCTION, in Lots, on the Premises, on TU 
DAY, January 30th, and following days, at HA 
PAST TEN o’clock precisely, the extensive Stock 


WELL-SEASONED TIMBER, 
including about 9,000 feet cube of exceptionally — 
GENUINE OLD ENGLISH OAK, 
in butts, planks, boards, etc., and quantity ; 
walnut, mahogany, cedar, pitchpine, kauri p 
deal, etc.; a large assortment of | 


BUILDERS’ STOCK and PLANT, | 
one ton of sheet lead and lead piping, 2} tons 
iron, 2% tons nails, bolts and- nuts; serews, gl 
scaffold poles and boards, overhead traveller, cra’ 
stone-crusher, tramrails, forges; portabie eng 
horse, harness, and rolling stock, etc. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 
comprising circular saw bench, planing and th 
nessing machine, band saw and gulleting mach’ 
Boults’ carver and moulder, jig saw, chain mo)’ 
ing machine, general joiner, overhand planer, | 
making machine, steam engine and boiler, shaft: 
pulleys and leather belting, office furniture, 8 
typewriter, antique and modern household furnit 
motor-cycle, brougham, dog-cart, and numerous 0! 
effects. 

Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Andrew Ww. 
7nd Gray, Solicitors, 35, Bédford-row, W.C.; and | 
St. Aldate’s-street, Carfax, Oxford; and of = 
pales, Horsey, and Co., 11, Billiter-square, Loné 
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ROFESSOR LETHABY’S happy suggestion 
that the R.L.B.A. should hold a series of informal 
conferences on subjects of interest to architects 

ind importance to the public has been wisely adopted, 
ind a programme has been arranged. Five meetings 
ure to be held on alternate Wednesdays, beginning 
o-day (January 24), when the “opener ne will be, 
ippropriately enough, Professor Lethaby, “the only 
rue begetter ” of this interesting innovation, who will 
liscourse upon “ Architecture and Civilisation.” Two 
ufternoons are to be given up to “Education of the 
Architect,” and Mr. Robert Atkinson and Mr. A. E 
tichardson, the respective “ openers,” may be expected 
© present the subject from refreshingly divergent 
tandpoints. Sir John Burnet starts the conference 
m “The Control of Street Architecture,” and Mr. 
1. D. Searles-Wood that on “New Materials and 
Viethods as Influencing Design.” It is an attractive 
ist with respect rather to the choice of persons than 
yf subjects; for the distinguished openers are to 
wave the support of eminent chairmen—Mr. F. W. 
Troup, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
sir Aston Webb, and Mr. E. Guy Dawber; but it is 
ather regrettable that fresher topics were not chosen. 
Nevertheless, any relief from absolute stagnation will 
10 doubt be warmly welcomed; and stock subjects 
ffer the undoubted advantage of promoting discus- 
ion, because it is so much easier to talk upon matters 
vith which one is familiar than upon things 
vhich are new and strange. Informality also is a 
reat stimulus to thought and speech, setting a man 
t his ease, and freeing him from any burden of respon- 
ibility beyond that which is purely personal. We 
rust that these informal conferences may be so suc- 
essful in every way as to warrant their perpetuation. 
“hey seem to suggest an excellent means of increased 
ociability, and of quickened interest in the Institute. 


* * * * 


Two rather curious statements were made in the 
ourse of a motion that came before the King’s Bench 
Jivision last week, as reported in our legal columns, 
nth respect to the perennial Euston Road building- 
ne question. One point illustrated the far-reaching 
onsequences of revolutionary strife; for an express 
rovision of the Act under which the road was laid 
ut was that it should not be paved, lest peradventure 
1€ paving materials should be found convenient for 
1e erection of barricades, as the enterprising manner 
1 Paris then was! Now, if the aim was the total 
moval of all material temptations to barricado, there 
€re an end to the publication of encyclopedias, monu- 
1ental treatises on architecture, and the like, and the 
ar-sighted legislation of the Act affecting the Euston 
oad would post sentries round all the quarries, and 
ome of the bakehouses in which the new order upon 
read-making is interpreted with as little lightness of 
and as of heart. 


* * * * 


As to the other point, let the Lord Chief Justice 
deak: “ You say that you can have a street made up 
f four or five general building lines?” Answer: 
Yes.” Could there be devised by the wit of man any 
ore convincing argument in favour of town-planning ? 
Vhether it also supplies an argument with which 
rt John Burnet may support. his thesis at the forth- 
bming informal conference at which he is to speak on 


“The Control of Street Architecture” remains to be 
seen. It might serve equally well (coupled with the 
barricado or anti-paving theory) as a footnote to 
“ Architecture and Civilisation,” or even as a proof of 
the intricacies involved in the “ Education of the Archi- 
tect,” who is expected to know all about the law as it 
affects building lines, but who must be prepared to 
find those lines tangled into a network from which not 
even the Lord Chief Justice can extricate him. No 
doubt the Control of Street Architecture would involve 
a certain amount of despotism; but it might be 
expected to correct the rampant individualism that 
takes advantage of the long length of Euston Road 
to set up four or five building lines. In this instance 
they might perhaps be called anti-building lines; for, 
if ex-parte statements are to be credited, it would seem 
that they give pause to persons anxious to build but 
sensitive to snares. - . 


It is with more regret than is usual in such cases that 
one sees the closure applied to the long ‘controversy 
that has taken place in the “ Observer ” on the question 
of the disposal of the late Sir Hugh Lane’s collection 
of pictures, for it has been the occasion of some very 
pretty fencing, always with the button on the foil. Mr. 
D. S. MacColl, who in our judgment comes out an 
easy victor in the tournament, found no one really 
worthy of his steel, although Mr. W. B. Yeats was his 
chief antagonist. Mr. MacColl, as keeper of the Tate 
Gallery, naturally wants the pictures for London, and 
relies upon the terms of Sir Hugh’s bequest. Mr. 
Yeats, depending upon an informal codicil, and upon 
private utterances by Sir Hugh, believes it to have 
been the testator’s intention to confer the boon on 
Dublin—a point upon which the evidence is in conflict. 
There is no doubt that Dublin might have had the 
pictures if the Corporation had not behaved rather 
ungraciously towards Sir Hugh, who had good ground 
for the resentment which led to his transferring the 
offer. If, as seems probable in the upshot, Dublin 
loses the splendid gift which it once virtually rejected, 
it will have only itself to blame. “ He that will not 
when he may, ofttimes may not when he will.” 


= = = a 


A lively controversy on a proposal to build a 
memorial chapel at Norwich has brought out some 
alluring suggestions. One correspondent “would 
erect a building detached from the cathedral, but 
adjacent thereto, and possibly connected therewith by 
a covered way. It should ‘be octagon on plan, with 
recesses on the sides set apart to the different regi- 
ments to which the men belonged. The regimental 
colours would be fixed overhead. It would 
be the Taj Mahal of Norwich.” One would rather he 
had not mentioned an Eastern model, even for the 
Eastern Counties. Architects are delicately sensitive 
artists, and should be carefully shielded from anything 
in the nature of hypnotic suggestion. It seems that 
the author felt this; for he hastened to add: “The 
architecture would not resemble too closely any 
bygone style, but a design should be obtained with 
freshness and life, typical and worthy of the times we 
ourselves live in. It is not necessary for us to admit 
that we can only copy what has gone before.” Very 
sound and true, providing due weight be given to “not 
too closely,” which is the very pith and marrow of 
the argument for scholarly design. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. 


OST buildings of historical importance add to 
their substantial architectural interest the 
piquant sauce of speculation as to the approxi- 

mate time at which modifications or accretions 
occurred, and as to the authorship of the work. Such 
a building stimulates interest like an unsolved enigma. 
An instance is The Vyne, near Basingstoke, which 
embodies work of four important periods—the early 
sixteenth, the late sixteenth, the mid-seventeenth, and 
the mid-eighteenth centuries. 

While there is no doubt that the earliest part 
of the house was built for Suir William Sandys, 
afterwards William ‘Lord # sandys Ole al be 
Vyne, who lived in the reigns of Henry VU. 
and Henry VIII., the extent ©f the original house 
(which must have been the successor of an earlier 
dwelling) cannot be exactly determined, but sub- 
stantial remains exist in the Tudor chapel and the 
Oak Gallery. The latter is the familiar long gallery 
of the sixteenth century, and it is at least open to 
doubt whether it received its great length, 82 ft., at 
its inception. If so, it would rank (in the opinion 
of Mr. J. Alfred Gotch) among the earliest of all 
English long galleries, its only rival in point of date 
being that at Hampton Court, the great palace of 
Cardinal Wolsey, which was presented to Henry 
VIII., presumably complete, im 1525. lt has been 
generally supposed, with much probability, that the 
gallery at Hampton Court was the first instance of 
its kind in England; but Lord Sandys was a friend of 
Wolsey’s, and they may have had building ideas in 
common. 

The date of the Oak Gallery at The Vyne can be 
only approximately determined. Mr. Gotch, how- 
ever, has deduced it very shrewdly from observation 
and comparison of certain significant details. 
Among the shields and badges on its panelling are 


the arms of Wolsey and his cardinal’s hat. As hi 
was made cardinal in 1515 and died in 1530, th 
two years fix the limits within which the work m 
From the character 


type, an earlier date than about 1520 is unlik 


and as the arms of Henry VIIL., and of Katherin 
Aragon, his first queen, also occur, the work m 
have been completed while they were still on g 
terms. The probable date would therefore be ab 
1520-1525. “a 
The plan of the house is of the symmetrica: 
shape with certain excrescences, among whic 
the Tudor chapel. It is most unlikely that 
symmetrical disposition was adopted so early 
1625, and as there is at least one large chim 
piece of late Elizabethan or Jacobean character, 
the Tapestry Room, the probability is that the h 
was remodelled to the E shape late in the sixteen 
century, and that the long gallery was either th 
formed by lengthening an earlier room, Ong 
incorporating the already existing gallery into t 
revised plan. The former course would be the m¢ 
likely; but the whole length of the gallery is cloth 
with linenfold panelling, and the panels cont 
arms, monograms, and devices in the style of 152¢ 
and thereabouts, which primd facie point t 
always having been of its present extent. A 
scrutiny of the arms and devices and of the panell 
itself might reveal some differences which w 
support the theory of an extension or, on the 
hand, it might confirm the claim of The Vy 
possess one of the earliest examples of 
peculiarly late-sixteenth century feature, the 
gallery, containing the royal arms supported 
amorini, peculiarly Italian m feeling ; and yet th 


is something about its handling which throws do 


THE VYNE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE : ENTRANCE FRONT. 
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upon its Italian origin, and seems to point perhaps 
to an English carver well practised in the new style. 
The Tudor chapel also has some exceedingly inter- 
esting work in the Franco-Italian style of 1520 or 
thereabouts. 58% 

_ The next important period of building would seem 
to be the end of the sixteenth century, or the 
beginning of the seventeenth, when, as already said, 
the house must have assumed its E shape, and when 
rooms were embellished in the Jacobean manner. 
But there 1s nothing on record to indicate who was 
responsible for this work. The view of the elevation 
here shown, gives a good idea of the mass of the 
symmetrical house which came into being at this 
time; at the further end of the garden front is the 
Tudor chapel, and in its centre, as well as on the 
entrance front, is evidence of the next important 
alterations, those which were carried out in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Whether the 
sash windows which replace the original mullions 
were introduced at this time is not certain, but the 
probability is that they were later, judging by the 
thin sash-bars. 

A Classic portico on the garden front, and the 
doors on the entrance front (both the central doors 
and those in the side wings), are the most notable 
remains of the third period of building. This work 
has been attributed to Inigo Jones, but the evidence, 
which in this case is luckily to hand, points more 
certainly to his nephew and assistant John Webb as 
the designer. It must be remembered that the 
property had bv this time changed hands. From 
the Sandys it had passed to Chaloner Chute, an 
eminent Parliamentarian who became Speaker of 
the House of Commons under Richard Cromwell. 
it is inherently improbable that he would have 
employed Inigo Jones, who was an ardent Royalist, 
and actually resident in Besing House near by when 
it was taken by the Parliamentary forces. But the 


THE VYNE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE: 


original design of the porch is preserved in the 
Devonshire collection at the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as well as two smaller 
designs, one for an interior doorway and another 
for a ‘‘tabernacle,’’ both of which were intended 
for The Vyne. These drawings are clearly not by 
Inigo Jones, but they may very well be the work of 
Webb—the portico in particular. Webb, at his 
best, had quite a dainty imagination, as may be 
seen in some of the panelling at Thorpe Hall, and in 
some of his designs in the Devonshire collection. 
In the grounds of the house are two curious brick 
buildings which are said to have been designed by 
Webb. They are a lodge and a pigeon-house. They 
do no discredit to whomsoever is responsible for 
them, being a fairly successful attempt to express 
in rather clumsy materials (brick and tiles) the idea 
of a small Classic domed building. The lodge is the 
severer of the two, none but plain réctangular bricks 
being employed. In the pigeon-house there are a 
few moulded members which relieve its severity. 
The domed roofs are covered with small tiles. How 
far these buildings would suffer if isolated from the 
surrounding foliage and creepers is another question. 
The last work of historical interest was carried 
out in the middle of the eighteenth century by John 
Chute, the friend and correspondent of Horace 
Walpole. On August 20, 1758, Walpole writes to 
George Montagu that he had recently been to The 
Vyne, where he had been “‘ greatly pleased with the 
alterations; the garden is quite beautified and the 
house dignified.’”’ Exactly what evoked this 
admiration is not clear, because Chute’s chef 
ad’euvre, the great staircase, is mentioned bv 
Walpole some years later as having been recently 
rerected. Walpole was a curious mixture. Even 
in praising Mr. Chute’s staircase, cited as an illus- 
tration of the ‘skill of the admirable dilettanti 
architects of the time, he half condemns it (perhaps 


UPPER PART OF STAIRCASE HALL. 
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ce 


unwittingly) by designating it as ‘‘ theatric,’’ just 
as, with equal felicity, he calls the bridge at Wilton 
theatric. In that word is the key to much of the 
architectural design of the period. How apt the 
description was may be judged by the illustration 
of the staircase here given. It presents a splendid 
coup da’eil, but it is a little overpowering for a private 
house of the size of The Vyne; and surely anything 
so domestic as chairs or a grandfather clock is out 
of place on it. Busts and statues perhaps, but 
nothing homely. These grand conceptions have 
the defects of their qualities. 

It has always been conceded that Mr. Chute, 
‘the great Ca,’’ as Walpole calls him, designed the 
staircase; and indeed he was a man of cultivated 
taste and brilliant gifts. But it is certain that he 
must have had some practical hand to help him in 
the detail, and only those who have had experience 
in designing know how all-important the detail is. 
It is not on record whose was the practical hand, 
but its owner was clearly a man of skill and feeling. 
He was not quite so happy in the management of 
the vestibule ceiling, but the traditions of fine work 
were still alive. 

The Vyne is interesting . not only because of its 
architectural interest, but because it connects itself 
at many points with notable figures in history and 
literature. Henry VIII., Katherine of Aragon, and 
Cardinal] Wolsey are commemorated on its panels; 
Anne Boleyn came there during her brief queenship; 
so, too, did her daughter Elizabeth many years later; 
ardent Royalists quitted it to fight for Charles, and 
finally parted with it to one of the opposite side, that 
Chaloner Chute whom his contemporaries regarded 
as one of the ablest men in England. 

Horace Walpole spent many days within its 
precincts in company with his friend John Chute, for 
whom he had as sincere an admiration as his peculiar 
temperament admitted. The present owners, still 
bearing the name of Chute although not lineal 
descendants, are yet connected by near family ties 
to their predecessors, and take an undiminished 
interest in their ancient home. It is certainly a 
precious heritage, abounding with charm. The 
entrance front especially is delightful, its mellowed 
brickwork overgrown with ivy here and creeper 
there, enlivened by stone quoins, and crowned by a 
tiled roof of most pleasing quality. To gaze upon 
its ancient face is to be transportedinto another 
age: a place for the dreamer as muéh as for the 
architect. 


| SPECIFICATIONS 1017 


N the annual issue of this standard work of refer- 
| ence, which is now nearly ready for delivery, 
prominence is naturally given to matters of interest 
arising more or less directly out of the War. Mr. A. G. 
White, the general secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, has, with the 
invaluable assistance of an eminent Belgian contrac- 
tor, collected a mass of most important data which 
supply precise and definite information as to the 
materials that will be required in the reconstruction of 
the devastated areas. ‘Contractors and merchants are 
thus for the first time provided with exactly the par- 
ticulars of which they are most in need. Tables of 
weights, measures, and money on the decimal system 
are added. Home industrial reorganisation has been 
considered in the addition of a strong section on 
“Factories and Business Premises,” in which up-to- 
date systems of construction—steel-frame, reinforced 
concrete, and concrete-block—are illustrated ; and, in 
particular, there is a full set of drawings of a large new 
dye-house—a feature of which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the interest and importance, at a 
moment when the vigorous and economical develop- 


Bond q 
a. 
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ment of this particular industry is of special signi- 
ficance as typifying the determination of British 
manufacturers to reorganise on up-to-date lines, 
and, to this end, to provide themselves with build- 
ings embodying the latest modern improvements in 
design, fittings, and equipment. Among other 
buildings represented are a paper warehouse, a 
grain silo, a gramophone factory, and business pre- 
mises for a co-operative society. Many important 
new features, such as a fine West-End cinema and 
an architecturally designed garage, are also illus- 
trated, and additional illustrations to the concretor 
section strengthen its claim as the most practical 
guide to reinforced concrete construction. 


THE “PEATEs 
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Monument at Orange. 

HE, Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 is com 
a; memorated by monuments in very many French 
towns, and on the whole these monuments are 

of good character. Among them the monument at 
Orange, which we now illustrate, commends itself bya 
very fine pedestal, on which are set two figures that 
stir the imagination. Pedestals, unfortunately, are 
commonly of ill design, being generally of ungainly 


‘proportion and faulty outline, with coarse mouldings 


and poor ornaments. The more interest therefore 
attaches to this French example, which is spirited 
pleasing in form, well balanced in its parts, and m 
good relation to the sculpture that surmounts it. 


First Drawing-room, Lansdowne House. 
Lansdowne House, in point of its architectura 
enrichments especially, is among the very best of th 
works of Robert Adam, and of its many fine rooms m 
single apartment is more striking than the firs 
drawing-room, shown on our plate. Delicate pilaster: 
of the Corinthian order, painted in the Pompeiat 
manner, divide the wall surface into panels, and carr 
a rich frieze and cornice modelled in low relief. Th 
ceiling is exceedingly rich ; paintings are inserted in1 
and play a large part in the design, which is tricker 
out with mythological and other classical figures. Ai 
admirable effect is gained by the introduction of th 
large arched recess in the side wall. A fine mirror 1 
set in this, and the lunette is treated with effectiv 
fan-like decoration. : , 


Chimney on Lodge, Kew Gardens. 

To go back to the time of Eden Nesfield—th 
second half of the nineteenth century, when the sc 
called “ Queen Anne” style was being developed—is 
curious exercise to-day. But it is not without prof 
more especially for certain matters of craftsmanshi 
that were then so much in the minds of ° architect 
One might opine that Nesfield and Philip Web 
should have the first places. Both were imbued wit 
the idea of craft-architecture, and both produced wor 
of extraordinary interest. The two lodges in Ke 
Gardens are among the smaller essays of Nesfield, bi 
merit nevertheless more than passing notice, esp! 
cially the one with the tall central chimney stac 
which we show. The clustering of flues into one suC 
stack is a happy and effective device, and when tl 
brickwork is cleverly handled, as in this case, the rest 
is worth the trouble given to it. The cap is especial 
well managed. ) 

A London Shoe Shop. 

_ Much is possible in the way of architectural decor 
tion in shops, as this example serves to show. He 
is a complete scheme of decorative woodwork — 
William and Mary character, and very spacious 2! 
pleasing the shop is. One has only to recall t 


ordinary shop decoration to appreciate the differen 
between the two. 
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MONUMENTS. XXVI.—MONUMENT TO COMBATANTS IN WAR OF 1870-71, AT ORANGE, FRANCE, 
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ENGLISH INTERIORS. VII.—FIRST DRAWING-ROOM, LANSDOWNE HOUSE, LONDON. 


ROBERT ADAM, ARCHITECT. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF THE LATE HERBERT BATSFORD. 


T is with deep regret that we have to record the 
death of Mr. Herbert Batsford, who died on 
Sunday, January 14, at the comparatively early 

ge of fifty-six. Batsford and Architecture have been 
vnonymous terms since the business was started five 
years after the accession of Queen Victoria. Bradley 
[Thomas Batsford, the original founder of the firm, 
tered the architectural lists at a time when the 
majority of books dealing with the fine arts bore the 
ames of Taylor, Weale, Ackermann, and Loudon. 
na way the new firm began as a competitor, but it 
vas destined to absorb the eighteenth-century tradi- 
ions of its established rivals, and eventually to become 
he world’s clearing-house for all books relating to 
architectural matters. Herbert Batsford, the third 
und youngest son of Bradley Thomas Batsford, was a 
young man of twenty-one when the death of an elder 
orother necessitated his entry into the business. At 


that time he had no special inclination to be a pub- 
lisher, for his ambitions were centred upon the legal 
profession, and for some years he had been studying to 
become a barrister. Herbert Batsford was a man of 
extraordinary energy and organising power. It was 
not long, therefore, before he mastered the intricate 
mechanism and routine of a publisher’s office, until the 
time came when the sole control was given into his 
hands. 

The house of Batsford was ever ready to keep 
touch with modern thought in architecture, giving a 
ready ear to the distinguished authors who. flocked to 
Holborn, and for thirty-five years the architectural 
profession has had just cause to be grateful to the firm 
for issuing a constant stream of magnificent works 
relating to architecture and building science. 

) Herbert Batsford soon realised that an authoritative 
book was the vade mecum of an architect, the one true 
means to inspire confidence in practice. On this 


account he disdained the usual methods of worldly- 
minded publishers, and sought to produce books that 
would be indispensable to architects and artists. He 
stamped the books produced under his guidance with 
intrinsic human import, forcing upon the minds of his 
audience the vital convincing issues underlying archi- 
tecture, which he realised to be, in its ideal aspect, the 
concrete literature of the race. Not that’ Herbert 
Batsford wrote the books; far from it—his was a 
retiring and sensitive nature; but he had the especial 
and rare gift of moulding authors to his own views of 
what was required by the practising architect, and it 
was rarely that his advice was ignored. No ordinary 


_ publisher could have achieved the mastery of the 


esoteric subject of architecture in the same way as 
Herbert Batsford. He seldom had recourse to cata- 
logues, but could quote off-hand the name of any rare 
book or print in English and foreign collections. In 


addition, his keen insight and artistic perception gained 
for him a reputation as a connoisseur of prints and 
engravings, which in turn is reflected in the superb 
illustrations that enrich the books on varied subjects 
bearing the name of the firm. Ge. ce 
During the past ten years the publishing activity of 
the house has been enormously increased and 
developed in original directions, for Herbert Batsford 
was determined to extend his untiring efforts to pro- 
mote taste. He was now at the zenith of his power, 
and had a wide circle of friends. He made it a rule to 
accompany his authors on their travels, and to investi- 
gate at first-hand the work of the masters of the 
periods they were describing. It was owing to his 
activity and enthusiasm that the existence of an earlier 
state of Piranesi’s “Carceri” in the British Museum was 
made known, and during his travels in England and on 
the Continent he volleyed back by every post photo- 
graphs and drawings of buildings which he had rescued 
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from obscurity. Batsford loved nothing better than 
a long motor journey through the villages and towns 
of England. He would start from Hoiborn early in 
the morning with an architect friend and notice every 
feature of interest on either side of the road. First it 
would be the proportions of a Georgian house, next 
the modelling of a vase, the silhouette of a cupola, the 
lines of a barn, or the characteristics of a Greek town- 
hall. His zeal in studying churches was indefatigable, 
and he did not allow his attention to be directed 
solely to first- second- or third- pointed, but insisted on 
examining all monuments, mural tablets, and grave- 
stones that bore evidence of superior craftsmanship. 
Sometimes the county of Kent would attract him, at 
others Essex; he would extend his travels from Nor- 
folk to Cornwall without the least warning, and fre- 
quently astonished architect friends in Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and Bristol by calling upon them without 
notice. It needed enthusiasm and energy to be up to 
the standard required by this energetic man, who made 
it part of his life to see things at first-hand before 
giving an opinion. There was one occasion when a 
discussion arose between Herbert Batsford and a 
young author on the chinoiseries of the late eighteenth 
century. “Do you know any examples that still 
exist?” said Batsford. The reply was a reluctant 
“No” “Well, we had better find some!” Next 
morning publisher, author, and an architect friend met 
at St. Pancras to breakfast on one of the northern 
expresses. They reached Bedford at nine o’clock, 
hired a motor, and lost themselves in the Fen Country, 
but Batsford had smelt out some magnificent speci- 
mens of bridges and treillage in private grounds before 
the day was over, besides many other things which he 
said would do for the books being written for him. 
How he managed to keep a dozen books going at a 
time, prior to their publication, was always a mystery, 
but not a single block nor a line of text could be passed 
for press until he had pronounced judgment, and his 
taste was unfailing. 


With Herbert Batsford books were an obsession, but 
hey had to be books of a large design, irrespective of 
size; he had no patience with namby-pamby methods 
or narrow policies. His authors had to submit a 
prospectus of what they intended to prepare before 
he would glance at their manuscripts, but in the end 
they were forced to acknowledge that his methods 
were the right ones. His ideal of attainment, together 
with his enthusiasm for perfection in all things, was a 
source of inspiration to his wide circle of admirers. 
None who were brought into contact with him ever 
regetted it. He was active in issuing art publications, 
even after the outbreak of the war, and in the summer 
of last year produced with Mr. Walter Godfrey a 
monograph of “English Mural Monuments,” and only 
a month since was supervising a record of “ Port Sun- 
light.” Three years ago he made a departure from 
his usual routine and published the series of Fellow- 
ship Books in eighteen volumes, edited by Mrs. Arthur 
Stratton, thus giving proof of his broad sympathies for 
literature. 


It is impossible to view the library at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the collection at South 
Kensington, or those of the Avery Library in New 
York without involuntarily thinking of Herbert Bats- 
ford, whose enterprise and foresight have done so 
much to benefit architecture, and incidentally to 
improve the general standard of book production in 
this country. British printers are, like most other 
British craftsmen, the finest in the world—when_pro- 
perly officered. Mr. Batsford was in this respect a 
martinet, and he got out of his men the best that was 
in them. A “Batsford book” leaves no room for 
improvement in paper, typography, illustration, or 
binding; and his nice taste in title-pages is almost 
proverbial. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Architectural Association Bureau. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS” 
JOURNAL. 

Srrs,—Your readers are already familiar with the 
work which the A.A. War Service Bureau has carned 
on since the outbreak of war in connection with recruit 
ing, and by assisting members of the architectural 
profession in Army matters, and they will therefore 
be interested to know that the Association has now 
turned its attention to the needs of members of the 
profession returning from the Army to civil life, and 
has prepared various schemes for meeting such needs. 

Brief details of the Association’s proposals were 
published in the “A.A. Journal” for December, but 
we are particularly anxious to call attention to the fact 
that the assistance of the War Service Bureau is placed 
unreservedly at the disposal of any member of the 
profession discharged from the Army. 

Inquiries in connection with convalescence, employ- 
ment, re-training, emigration, or, indeed, any matter 
connected with the return to civil life, will be welcomed 
and every assistance given. 

F. R. YERBURY. 

Secretary, Architectural Association, 37, Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Income-tax Assessments. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,_—The income-tax demand notes are now 
being issued, and it behoves your readers to look very 
carefully into the figure at which they are charged. 
The rates are as follows :— 

Earned income: Up to £500, 2s. 3d.; up to £1,000, 
2s. 6d.; up to £1,500, 38.; up to £2,000, 3s. $d.; up to 
£2,500, 4s. 4d.; over £2;500, 5 

Unearned income: Up to £500, 2s. 3d.; up to 
£1,000, 3s. 6d.; up to £1,500, 4s.; up to £2,000, 4s. 6d. ; 
over £2,000, 5S. 

In all cases it is the total income that is the criterior 
in fixing the rate of tax. 

Relief is also allowed an all incomes up to £700 
for the payment of life insurance premiums, [fo 
children under sixteen, and for reduction to correc 
rate of tax where the unearned income has sufferec 
deduction of tax at 5s. in the £. 


| _ WILFRED T. FRY, 
For the Income-tax Reclamation Association, Ltd. 


The Original Brick and Tile-making Machine. 

To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. . 

Sirs,—-Turning over the pages of “ The Literar 
World’’ for September 7, 1839, I came upon thi 
paragraph: ‘‘ An apparatus invented by the Marqui 
of Tweddale [sc], was exhibited [at a meeting 0 
the British Association], in which the clay is carrie 
under the rollers in a compressed state as an endles 
web, and being cut into shapes, has but to be carrie 
away to be baked. One revolution of the machine 
in a minute, produces thirty bricks; and one man am 
two boys are thus able to produce 30,000 bricks 1 
a working day. These bricks are also left [ s2c 
‘less’? is obviously intended] porous, one absort 
ing, in six hours, only 4 oz. of water, whilst one 
the best bricks absorbs 28 oz.’’? This must sureél 
be the first machine of its kind, and the forerunné 
of many inventions for the clayworker. I may met 
tion that this ‘‘ Literary World’? of nearly eight 
years ago was edited by the industrious Mr. Joh 
Timbs, whose collectanea—notably the “‘ Curiositie 
of London ”—include innumerable references to builc 
ings. 
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BRISTOR (REV ISHED: 


RISTOL in these days is claiming a good share 
Geeepuolc “attention.. Hither comes: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to deliver an 

important speech on the “ Victory War Loan,” ana 
the compliment to the seaport of the West is well 
deserved; for Bristol is playing an important part 
in the great national war effort. To see something of 
her exertions is to realise (what is now generally 
typical of every town in the United Kingdom) how 
completely the war interest dominates all others. 
Bristol, by her geographical position, by the posses- 
sion of extensive docks, by her organic relationship to 
Avonmouth docks (which have done much to regain 
for her the commerce lost to her northern rival, Liver- 
pool), seems to be singled out to do great things in the 
national cause. And she is giving generously of her 
best. 
~ To climb to the top of the Cabot Tower and take a 
comprehensive look around is to see the whole 
machine at work. That is the advantage of Bristol 
from a spectacular point of view. Lying almost hidden 
im the valley af the Avon, the city is ringed in with 
high hills which seem to set a definite limit to its 
extent. You may see from the Cabot Towcr where 
the city ends and the country begins. You look out 
across an intricate tangle of red-tiled and blue-slated 
roofs, of spires and towers, of smoking chimneys, and 
tall factory shafts. And over it all hangs a grey-blue 
mist, through which trees and green fields are dis- 
cernible on the tops of the hills in the far distance. 


On the balcony of the upper stage of the Cabot 
Tower some thoughtful person has caused to be placed 
a series of bronze tablets, which record the distances of 
many great cities. It is pleasant to survey the 
encircling hills and to think that beyond them some- 
where you may find Madrid (770 miles), Paris (285), 
Rome (970), Athens (1,580). Constantinople (1,640), 
Vienna (870), Berlin (690), Petrograd (1,390), and so 
forth. There is something comforting, too, about the 
prodigious distances of enemy capitals. 


But the city below is a more captivating study, and 
it is a real pleasure to descend and once again explore 
the old familiar streets. Outwardly there is not much 
apparent change in Bristol, apart from the tangible 
evidence of the war. Soldiers there are, of course, in 
hundreds, and the dark blue uniform of the wounded 
is conspicuous. (In passing, it may be mentioned that 
Bristol has established a number of great War 
Hospitals; and the voluntary organisation known as 
the “Inquiry Bureau,” which has taken up the task of 
providing outings and entertainment for the wounded, 
is one of the finest in the kingdom.) 


but in these times of stress and strain it is refreshing 
to turn for a moment from the war—from all that is 
unstable and temporary to the things that are stead- 
fast and permanent. Indeed, it is largely the sure 
knowledge of the past that enables us to face the 
future with undiminished confidence. There is some- 
thing comforting, for instance, in the calm, serene 
dignity of Park Street and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Those plain stone eighteenth-century facades, 
which run step by step up the hill towards Clifton, 
seem to embody the unwavering spirit of national 
resolution. Park Street has long lost its residential 
character; but the mostly modern shop-fronts do no 
very violent harm to the amenities. In Berkeley 
Square, near by, we find eighteenth-century charm in 
all its original sweetness and dignity—a fine enclosure 
of houses with rusticated ground storeys and pedi- 
mented doorways, all mellowed and beautified by 
time. Critics find fault with eighteenth-century work 
because of what they are pleased to call its “mono- 


tony” and “dull decorum”; but the more we see of 
the architecture of this period the more conscious do 
we become of its dignity. Park Street, in spite of its 
faults and disadvantages, is easily the most impressive 
thoroughfare in Bristol. 

Turning for a moment from the old to the new, of 
which we receive a reminder at the top of Park Street, 
where some little progress is still being made with the 
Bristol University extension, it may be said that very 
little building work, except that of national import- 
ance, 1s now in progress. Indeed, in the course of a 
long day’s ramble, it is difficult to find anything of con- 
siderable size in course of erection. 

When the University extension is completed Bristol 
will possess a peculiar trinity of buildings in close 
juxtaposition. First, there is the Museum, with an 
odd Moorish appearance about it; then the Art 
Gallery, strong and heavy in a mantle of “Free 
Renaissance”; and then, last of all, the University 
buildings, an essay in modern Gothic. The mixture 1s 
certainly original and daring. 


To revisit Bristol is to confirm the impression that 
the finest part of the city is really Clifton. That piece 
of planning which has the Victoria Rooms as a back- 
ground and includes the King Edward Memorial, with 
its attractive scheme of basins, is worthy of any of the 
great cities of the world. But we British are a peculiar 
people. We build a fine imposing Corinthian temple 
and, with delightful madequacy, call it “ Victoria 
Rooms”! 

A long time ago, when the world was at peace and 
we could spend a great deal of time in discussing the 
“Grand Manner” and the “ Neo-Grec,” the Journal 
published a very interesting article on “ The Provincial 
Character of London Street Architecture.” We have 
only to look around Bristol to realise the truth of that 
article. Some parts of Bristoi, indeed, might have 
been transplanted direct from London. ‘The area 
between Colston Avenue and St. ‘James Barton is 
almost exactly Clerkenwell over again. Baldwin 
Street and Victoria Street are strikingly similar to 
Queen Victoria Street, E-C. Claré Street is simply 
Broad Street or Fenchurch Street repeated; while, 
Wine Street might easily be a section of Bond Street, 
W. Everywhere we see the same old jumble of dis- 
cordant ideas, everywhere the same trivialities, the 
same lack of a governing and guiding control. We 
ought not, perhaps, to grumble if London is only a 
larger and uglier version of Bristol; for this contempt 
of order in architecture seems to be a national instinct 
within us. But is it? Our architectural inheritance 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries would 
seem to disprove the idea. Why, here in Corn Street 
we have the fine old Exchange, built by the Woods, of 
Bath, rising up to confound the notion. Its dignified 
front puts to shame the host of pretentious modern 
buildings which surround it. Aad the Classic Revival 
Council House on the opposite side of the street also 
takes up the protest, but in a more sombre manner. 
We have a great tradition to work upon when we settle 
down to the new life after the war. 


Bristol cannot, perhaps, be called a fine city. It is 
certainly not fine in the sense in which so many of the 
provincial towns of France are fine. It lacks co-ordi- 
nation, and is in parts unutterably dull; but it has 
many redeeming features. A city which possesses 
such an amazingly beautiful Gothic fabric. as St. Mary 
Redcliffe. or so charming an open space as College 
Green, with its setting of mellow Georgian brickwork 
and the stately pile of the cathedral rising in the back- 
ground, has more than enough to claim our respect. 


G. J. HOWLING. 
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LEGAL. 


An Architect and His Parochial Rights. 
Rex v. The Hampstead Borough Council, 
ex parte Woodward. 


January1s. King’s Bench Division, Before the Lord 
Chief Justice and Justices Ridley and Lush. 


This matter came before the Court on a 
rule mist for mandamus to disclose docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. S. 
Turner appeared for the Borough Council, 
and Mr. Clavell Salter, K.C., M.P., and 
Mr. Brook Little for Mr. Wm. Woodward, 
of 13, Southampton Street, Strand, senior 
member of Messrs. Wm. Woodward and 
Sons, architects and surveyors. 

Mr. Macmorran said he appeared to 
show cause against the rule. The rule was 
to show cause why a writ of mandamus 
should not issue directed to the Council 
commanding them to give Alderman W. 
Woodward access to inspection of the 
whole report made by the medical officer 
of health in- respect of 83, Palmerston 
Road, dated June, 1915, and a copy of the 
observations of the Public Health Com- 
mittee to the Local Government Board in 
response to the Board’s letter of Septem- 
ber 6 last, and to allow him to take copies 
of the same, on the ground that the same 
related to matters of public importance 
in the administration of the business of 
the Council of the borough, and that 
Alderman Woodward, as a member of 
that Council, ought to have access to the 
same for the purpose of forming an 
opinion thereon and discussing the acts 
of the Council and its committees with 
regard to the matters dealt with in such 
documents. Counsel said he was not 
going to deny that a member of the 
Council was entitled to inspect such docu- 
ments in the ordinary course of business. 
The question here, however, was whether 
the Court, in the exercise of its discre- 
tion, would grant a mandamus to compel 
such inspection if it appeared that the 
inspection was really wanted in the 
interests of persons who were in litigation 
with the Council—pending litigation with 
regard to the subject-matter of the docu- 
ments in respect of which inspection was 
sought. 

Mr. Justice Lush: You say this is an 
attempt to make inspection of privileged 
communications ? 

Mr. Miacmorran: Yes, and the sugges- 
tion is that the application is made in the 
interests of the owner of the house. 

Counsel then read an affidavit made by 
Mr. Wm. Woodward, of 13, Southampton 
Street, Strand, senior member of Messrs. 
Wm. Woodward and Sons, architects and 
surveyors. Mr. Woodward said he resided 
in the borough and was an alderman of 
the borough and an ex-mayor. In every- 
thing he did in the matter he was actuated 
solely by public spirit, and in the public 
interest he took the matter up, coming to 
the conclusion, after a visit to the pre- 
mises, that fhey were in no sense of the 
word “unfit for habitation,’ and that the 
closing order was oppressive and mistaken. 

The Town Clerk, Mr. A. P. Johnson, 
in his affidavit in reply, submitted that 
Mr. William Woodward was not entitled 
as of right and in virtue of the fact that 
he was an alderman of the said borough 
and a member of the Council to inspect 
the said report and/or the said observa- 
tions. He was further advised and sub- 
mitted that even if he had any such right 
the circumstances were such as to make 
the present case one in which the Court 
would not enforce such right by man- 
damus. 


Mr. Clavell Salter submitted that here 
Mr. Woodward was right, and that he had 
the right which had been put forward to 
see both the documents. His client acted 
in a purely public spirit throughout the 
matter, and took a view which he and 
others thought was a right view of the 
matter. Under these circumstances there 
was nothing to justify the Court refusing 
to enforce that right. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judg- 
ment, said the question involved was only 
a question of fact, as there was no differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the 
principle of law to be applied. He did not 
wish it to be thought that he had come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Woodward had in 
any way wilfully misled the Court. lalte 
was not suggesting it, and he did not 
think it. He thought that Mr. Woodward, 
almost unknown to himself, had desired to 
help Mr. Arlidge, and with that motive 
had sought to get the information from 
the two documents. Under these circum- 
stances, notwithstanding that he had a 
common law right to the production of 
the documents, he was of opinion that the 
Court ought to refuse to exercise its discre- 
tion in favour of Mr. Woodward. The 
rule would be discharged. 

Justices Ridley and Lush agreed. Rule 
discharged, wth costs. 


The Euston Road Building Line. 


Rex v. the Tribunal of Appeal Under the 
London Building Act, ex parte the 
London County Council. 

January 15-16. King’s Bench Division. Before the 
Lord Chief Justice and Justices Ridley and Lush. 
This matter came before the Court on 
a mist for order to state a case, a rule 
having been obtained by the London 
County Council directed to the Tribunal 
to show cause why they should not state 

a case for the opinion of the Court. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C.. and Mr. A. A. 
Bethune, on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Railway, appeared to show cause against 
the rule, the railway company having 
obtained a decision of the Tribunal as to 
the building line in the portion of Euston 
Road in which they were interested. Mr. 
W. Craig Henderson appeared in support 
of the rule. 

Mr. Macmorran submitted that the case 
was not one of much difficulty. The 
Euston Road had been the subject of many 
legal discussions durine the last few 
years. The portion of the road in ques- 
tion was the north side and ran from the 
Edgware Road to Osnaburgh Street. At 
the time the road was made it was a new 
road and ran from the Edgware Road 
down the present Euston Road and thence 
up Pentonville Hill to the Angel at Isling- 
ton. One of the provisions of the Act 
under which the road was laid out was, 
among other things, that it-should not be 
paved. That was due to the fears of 
paved roads being made into barricades, 
as in the case of Paris. Certain Acts were 
passed dealing with the question of the 
buildings to be erected and the distance 
they were to be from the roadway or pave- 
ment. The enactments of the Act of 
25 and 26 Victoria were re-enacted by the 
London Building Act and power was 
given to the superintending architect of 
the L.C.C. to define the general building 
line. In this case his clients had been 
before that Tribunal, and they had fixed 
a line. The railway company now 
appeared to show cause against the rule 
obtained by the Council being made abso- 
lute. Counsel’s contention was that there 
was no question of law raised here, but 
that it was entirely a question of fact, 


and upon that ground the Tribunal 
refused to state a case. The facts were 
that certain owners were desirous of build- 
ing in the Euston Road between Diana— 
Place and Fitzroy Place. The superin- 
tending architect of the L:C.C. fixed the 
building line for that portion of the road. 
The matter went before the Tribunal, and 
they came to the conclusion that there 
were different lines of frontage in different 
parts of this long length of road. They 
said in effect that there was no building 
line for that portion in which his clients’ 
station stood. i 
The Lord Chief Justice: You say you 
can have a street made up of four or five 
general. building lines. 
Mr. Macmorran: Yes. 
Mr. Henderson having advanced argu- 
ments in support of his views, } 
The Court expressed the opinion that a 
case must be stated for the opinion of the 
Court on the first two grounds upon whieh 
the rule was stated, viz. : a 
(1) Whether in these proceedings the 
Tribunal were entitled to define the 
general line of buildings between the 
points A and C on the plan, and 
(2) Whether the Tribunal were right in 
determining that there was no general line 
of buildings between the points A and C. 
The Lord Chief Justice said the Court 
now only decided that it was not made 
clear to it that no point of law arose. The 
order nisi was made on three grounds, and 
they made the order absolute, but they 
did not decide that the third point, viz., 
whether the Tribunal were entitled to 
determine in what street or streets the 
buildings to the west of the point B were 
situate or to determine that such buildings 
were not in the Euston Road at all, arose 
between the railway company and the 
other parties, and the third ground dic 
not affect that. 


INFORMAL CONFERENCES AT 
THE RI1L.B.A. | 


The Council of the Royal Institute 0 
British Architects have favourably con 
sidered the suggestion made by Professo 
Lethaby at. the opening meeting of th 
session and have arranged for a series 0 
informal conferences to be held at th 
Institute on subjects of interest to archi 
tects and of importance to the public. Th 
conferences will be held on Wednesdays 
at 3.30 p.m., at fortnightly interval: 
beginning Wednesday, January 24. Th 
following is a list of subjects and dates 4 
far as at present arranged, together wit 
the names of the openers of discussion 
and chairmen of meetings: : 

January 24.—“ Architecture and Civil 


sation.” Opener, Professor W. 3 
Lethaby (F.); Chairman, Mr. F. W 
Troup (F.). 

February 7.—“Education of — th 


Architect.” Opener, Mr. Robert Atkinso 
(F.); Chairman, Mr. Reginald Blomfiel 
RAC os 
February 21.—* Education of the Arch 
tect” (continued). | Opener, Mr. A. F 
Richardson (F.); Chairman, Mr. H, \ 
Lanchester (F.). y 
March 7.—“The Control of Sie 
Architecture.” Opener, Sir John Burne 
R.S.A., LL.D. (F.); Chairman, Sir Aste 
Webb, K.C.V.0., C.B., RoAt Gee 
March 21.—‘‘New Materials af 
Methods of Influencing Design.” Opene 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood (F.); Chairmal 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber (i. a | 
Many well-known architects have co! 
sented to take part in the conferences. — 
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ITH this first issue of a new feature in our 
Journal it is appropriate to give a preface indi- 
cating the aims we have in publishing a War 

Buildings Section. 

‘Our readers being only too well aware of existing 
conditions in the architectural profession, it is unneces- 
sary for us to refer to them at any length here. Every- 
one knows that the ordinary course of architectural 
practice has been almost stopped by the changed 
conditions of this present time of War, and more 
especially by the restrictions on building which the 
Minister of Munitions has found it necessary to impose, 
in order that the available supply of materials—steel- 
work especially——shall be taken for munitions or War 
construction work, and that labour which is impera- 
tively needed for national purposes shall not be 
diverted to private enterprises. 

At the same time, it is very necessary to point out 
that an immense amount of War building work is 
being carried out, involving new problems in design 
and construction, and including schemes on an 
immense scale, never dreamt of before in this country. 
Foremost among these gigantic new activities are the 
shell factories and other munition buildings which 
have been and are still being erected in various parts 
of the country, but in addition to these we have to take 
count of the constructional activities of the Air Ser- 
vice, and other important developments which make 
Britam at War so formidable a factor in the present 
conflict. 

That this great work should pass unrecorded is 
a public loss, but the necessity of imposing a 
ban on the publication of all matter that might be of 
service to the enemy at once precludes the giving of 
illustrations and particulars which in ordinary times of 
peace would be available for publication. Neverthe- 
less, under certain specified conditions, it is possible 
to render a double service—first to those of our 
designers (architects and engineers) who are actually 


engaged on War buildings of one kind and another, 
_ and, secondly, to the general body of the profession, 


who have a direct constructional interest in this work. 
We have taken steps therefore with this end in view, 


and have been fortunate in securing the interest of 
Government Departments concernea and the consent 
of the Press Bureau for the reproduction of illustra- 
tions and matter: an instalment of which is given in 
this issue. 

But apart from the design and construction of 
buildings directly intended for War work, we have 
another, and a broader, aim in presenting this Section. 
It is to show the fresh developments that are fore- 
shadowed by the new conditions created by the War. 
Factory construction and lay-out, on lines far more 
efficient and more human, are in the forefront of this 
programme, which includes also the adoption of the 
newest methods in the design, erection, and equipment 
of all industrial buildings. 

Being yet in the midst of War, it is impossible to 
forecast with any degree of preciseness the changed 
state of affairs that the future will surely witness, but 
it is already clear that the old conditions under which 
our industries were conducted will be very drastically 
altered. There will be a new spirit in the conception 
and design of factories and kindred buildings, not 
only as regards such material questions as_ efficient 
planning on ample lines and economical construction, 
but also, and more important, as regards what is 
known as “ welfare work”: that is to say, there will be 
rooms for rest, for recreation, for meals, as well as 
work-rooms; and lighting, ventilating, and heating 
will receive as much attention as mechanical equip- 
ment. In the matter of lighting especially there will 
be a vast improvement on the old industrial buildings. 
The ideal is unquestionably “the daylight factory,” 
where every floor is flooded with light. Ventilation, 
similarly, will embrace installations that will eliminate 
all stuffy rooms, and the heating system will ensure 
comfortable conditions for the workers. 

It will be our endeavour to deal with all the aspects 
of this newer spirit in construction and equipment, as 
well as to show what is being done in the way of build- 
ings devoted purely to War purposes, and in this way 
we hope to give to this War Buildings Section a value 
that will assure for it the wide support of the architec- 
tural profession and the building industry. 
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NLY if it were possible to show one 
complete view of it, could one gai 

a really comprehensive impression of the 
amazing work in the making of munitions 
that is at present going on in this country, 
Such a com- 


night and day ceaselessly. 


MOSHE eBACLOR I: 


plete view is obviously impossible, but the 
data which the Ministry have issued from 
time to time, especially the figures recently 
made public, give a fair indication of the 
wonderful increase in production that has 
taken place, and is still progressive. If 
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OF..FACTORY. 


men constitute the body of an army, muni- 
tions are the life-blood, and we all have a 
vital interest in munitions. For the 
account of the total accomplishment in 
their production we must wait until the 
War is over and there is no longer any 
occasion to observe the present very neces- 
sary restrictions. But, meanwhile, we may 
be permitted to give individual illustra- 
tions, and in this way we now present a 
account and some views of a shell factom 
in active operation. . 
The lay-out of the buildings is shown 
by the accompanying block plan, which, 
however, does not include the whole site, 
this comprising in all an area of nearly 


six acres, providing space for future 
extension. 
The main buildings are constructed 


with brick walls on concrete foundations. 
The roofs, which are carried on heavy 
steel columns and girders, are made up of 
5 by 2 timbers, laid - on edge; sieigae 
together, and covered with heavy tarred 
paper, tar and gravel. In consideration of 
future extension, the buildings are 
designed to carry additional storeys. Iron 
covered fire-doors are provided between 
departments. Large windows with steel 
sash fitted with tilting or ventilating sec- 
tion provide the maximum amount of 
lisht and ventilation—a recognised neces- 
sitv in modern industry. The factory, 
indeed, as will be seen from the two illus- 
trations on the opposite page, is extremely 
well lighted. Floors are of concrete, 6 in. 
thick, laid with wood blocks. “ 

The factory is served with two railway 
sidings, one at each end of the buildings, 
the doors of the latter being on the same 
level as the floor of the railway trucks, 
facilitating expeditious loading and un- 
loading. Mechanical conveyors carry the 
packed cases from the dispatch room 
across the platforms into the wagons. 

Heating is provided by steam radiators, 
supplied from the boiler plant, which also 
supplies hot water required for the various 
processes. Considerable attention has 
been given to the provision of suitable 
lavatories, wash basins, and racks for 
clothing, etc.—all indicative of the thought 
for the comfort of workers which is so 
essentially a modern development. 

Minimum handling of material and 
economy of operation are in constant 
evidence. These are a reflection of the 
well-arranged grouping of the buildings, 
the proper allocation of the various depatt- 
ments, and the skilful placing of machinery 
and equipment. F 

The function of the plant is to turn out 
brass cases for 13-pounder horse artillery 
ammunition, 18-pounder quick-firing field 
gun for shrapnel or high explosive, and 

.< howitzer ammunition. With from four 
to five hundred hands employed the output 
of this plant is 600,000 cases per month. 

As it 1s necessary to all designers of indus: 
trial buildings to have a good knowledge 
of the processes that are carried oul 
therein, and as the subject of munition 
making is of very great topical interest. 
we give the following description of the 
work carried out in this factory. 

The actual manufacturing of the brass 
case consists for the most part in a serie 
of stampings or drawings of the meta 
from its original shape, that of a circulai 
disc, to the extended cylinder of bras: 
having the required dimensions ant 
accuracy of measurement within the limit: 
of’four one-thousandths of an inch. 

The first operation towards the comple 
tion of the case is that of cupping, whicl 
consists in stamping the metal disc. From 
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the cupping press the discs are taken 10 
the annealing room adjoining, where they 
are carefully annealed by passing through 
a furnace kept at a constant temperature 
of about 1,200 degs., the time occupied in 
this process being from forty to sixty 
minutes. 

After each annealing, tests are made 
from selected samples to determine the 
hardness of the metal. This is accom- 
plished by means of a scleroscope and 
microscope, and affords a thorough check 
as to whether the proper temperature jn 
the annealing furnace is being maintained. 

From the annealing furnaces the cups 
are taken to the open air to be cooled (as 
shown by the illustration on page 48), 
after which they are washed in a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid and rinsed in 
clear water. This washing removes all 
deposit from the metal, and reduces to a 
minimum the possibility of scratching the 
surface in the press. 

The second operation is known as 
drawing. The same style of press is 
employed as for cupping. In ihis press the 
length of the sides is increased by about 
an inch, the bottom being oval as before. 
Inasmuch as the process hardens the 
brass, it is necessary that it be annealed 
and washed after each drawing. The 
embryo cases therefore are again taken 
to the annealing room, where they go 
through the same process as before. In 
the second draw a similar press is employed 
as before. The operation consists in 
again slightly lengthening the sides, after 
which the first indent is made in the base. 
This indent later becomes a priming hole 
in the case. When again annealed and 
washed the cases are brought to another 
press with a longer punch, in which they 
are lengthened about 4 in. The fourth 
draw consists in lengthening the case con- 
siderably, when the second indent is made, 
and the shape of the base changed. A 
different type of press, of a rack and 
pinion pattern, is employed in the fifth 
draw, which consists of drawing out the 
sides still further, after which the case 1s 
trimmed to a specified length. 

Since the physical qualities of brass 
differ very materially from those of steel, 
the punches and dies are designed with a 
view to drawing the case to the size re- 
quired with a degree of accuracy within 
the limits of four one-thousandths of an 
inch. It would be impossible, as in the 
case of steel shells, to accomplish this on 


RACK 


a lathe. The sixth and final draw is on 
a press similar to that used in the last 
operation; it is then again trimmed to a 
specified length. In the presses in all 
operations a compound of soap and oil is 
used somewhat thicker in consistency than 
is used for lathe work. 

At this point the cases are washed in 
a solution of soda water to remove all 
grease, and are then rinsed in clear water. 
They are now ready to be headed. Head- 
ing is performed on a_ 1,oo0-ton toggle 
joint press, two blows of the header being 
necessary. The die on the header flattens 
the base and makes the flange of the 
proper size and shape. The indent hole is 
also increased at this operation. 

Following the heading the cases are 
taken to a point annealing oven, where 
they are annealed by gas about half wav 
down their length from the mouth. The 
annealing is necessary because the shape 
of the case is changed in the next opera- 
tion. Up to this time the sides are per- 
fectly straight. They are now tapered in 
a press to fit the shape and taper of the 
gun in which they are to be’ used. 
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FINAL DRAWING. 


Machining follows. Special turret lath 
are required to finish the heads, and dr 
recess and thread the priming hole, as w 
as trimming the case to the proper leng' 
From the lathes the cases are talxen to t 
primer rectifying machine, where all ho 
are tapped or cleared to the proper gaug 
‘This constitutes the final mechani 
operation on the case. ~. 
Testing is carried out by inspectors, w 
examine the cases from time to ti 
during the process of manufacture. 1 
Government inspectors perform the fi 
examination, and accept or reject t 
finished product. The cases are inspec 
for machining, size of pilot hole, der 
and imperfection of metal, by the firr 
inspectors, after which the case is brusl 
inside and out with a revolving wip 
apparatus. In the stamping press 
date, including the day, month, and y 
are stamped on the base, together w 
the company’s private trade mark 
serial letter. When the Governm 
examiners have made a thorough t 
both as to machining and defects, t 
gauge for all sizes, and also check up 
markings already stamped. If correct 
Government acceptance mark is applie 
From each lot of 1,000 shells 
Government examiner extracts thi 
which are sent to be proved, the bala 
of that batch being kept at the fact 
until the result of the firing test is recei\ 
When the Government inspectors h 
passed on the cases and placed their offi 
stamp on them, these are taken to the» 
patch room and packed in special woo 
boxes under the supervision of a Gov 
ment inspector, after which the offi 
stamp is placed on the box. ; 
Of further interest in connection ¥ 
this description is the fact that the @ 
pany maintains a tool room, employ 
thirty-five hands, where all tools are m 
or repaired, and in conjunction with 
is a blacksmith’s shop and tool-harder) 
department. The tool room is shown 
the illustration on the preceding ope 
where the good lighting with large * 
sashes will be noted. : | 
As there is a considerable amount 
scrap brass from the machining operatil 
provision has been made for taking 
of this. A melting furnace is insta} 
and here all scrap is melted down |} 
poured into ingots. 5 


HE design and construction of fac- 

tories and similar industrial build- 
gs may be regarded as embracing 
ne of the most important problems of our 
resent, and particularly of our future, 
ommercial life. I believe there is only 
ne person who can fully appreciate the 
normous difference effected by a properly- 
esigned factory, and that is he who has 
vorked in a cramped, badly-ventilated, 
nd unsatisfactory building, and after- 
rards has been transferred to a_ well- 
esigned works. A factory with an excel- 
snt architectural front is not necessarily 
n excellent factory, for a thing that is 
eautiful in itself and not serving any 
seful purpose when used in connection 
ith industrial premises is really not 
eautiful. I do not mean, however, that 
ye mecessary work in a factory building 
annot be made properly beautiful, nor 
hat works should be designed without 
eauty. Industrial premises should in- 
icate externally, as well as internally, 
hat the premises are used for industry, 
ot, for example, as a cinema palace ; and 
is well to remember that a works which 
; well-designed, properly in harmony with 
‘§ surroundings, and suitable for its pur- 
ose, is not necessarily more costly than 
n ill-proportioned and  inharmonious 
tructure. The grammar of architecture 
an be just as well maintained in simple 
utlines and treatment as it can be in the 
10st floral application. 


Welfare Work in Factories. 


This is the first matter with which I 
vish to deal. Since 1847 we have filled 
olumes of factory legislation, and 
olumes of regulations, and unfortunately 
hroughout all this period there has been 
| great difference of opinion between em- 
loyer and employees. Curiously enough, 
lowever, What I regard, and hope will 
rove to be, the means of saving such 
lifferences has come into general use 
vithout legislation—that is the welfare 
vork in factories. What an opportunity 
or all parties concerned. Welfare workers 
n industrial works have in the past been 
ngaged in only comparatively small 
lumbers; to-day, however, practically all 
laces either have them or arrangements 
ire being made to incorporate them in the 
general scheme.* 

Apart from the general improvement of 
he works as a whole arising through this 
velfare work, further accommodation be- 
comes desirable, such as proper ambulance 
ooms for the treatment of accidents, 
vith a properly trained nurse on duty. 
“or this accommodation there should be 
wo rooms, one a waiting-room and 
me for treatment, the former being 
orovided with table and chairs, the latter 
vith proper examining chair and couch, 
sinks, hot and cold water (sterilised), 
nedicine chest, properly equipped cup- 
board for dressings, etc., glass - topped 
‘able, and the usual other fittings of similar 
lature, including a stretcher. The walls 
ind ceilings should be enamelled or tile- 
lined, the floor being also of some im- 
9ervious material. These rooms should 
rave lavatory accommodation handy. 


Rest Rooms for Women Workers. 


Rest rooms for women workers are 
Senerally placed in a position convenient 


* For details of welfare work see “Welfare Work,” 
Dy E. Dorothea Proude, 


: 
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THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


to the ambulance station, so as to enable 
the same nurse to take charge, these 
rooms being intended for use when the 
worker is not really ill, but only tem- 
porarily not in a condition to work. One 
of the principal causes of temporary un- 
fitness has been found to be due to workers 
leaving home without breakfast, in which 
case a cup of tea and some nourishment 
generally restores them to a normal condi- 
tion. This has in many works raised the 
question as to providing the whole of the 
employees with some refreshment during 
the morning, supplied at their machines 
or place of work—generally at a very small 
charge. The refreshment would be pre- 
pared at the works’ canteen, with which 
the welfare worker is also closely 
associated. 
Works Canteens. 

Canteens in connection with works are 
now almost universally considered essen- 
tial, and, instead of being accommodated 
in odd corners, receive proper attention 
and are well looked after, separate build- 
ings being provided and equipped, so that 
food can be warmed up which has been 
brought from home, while full dinners are 
also provided, and a buffet, in rooms well 
ventilated, heated, and lighted. It is no 
simple matter to arrange for the equip- 
ment of these canteens. For cooking we 
can use coal or coke (direct heat), or gas, 
steam, or electricity, or a combination of 
any or all. Of three canteens which I may 
cite, one for 380 persons is fitted up for 
electric cooking only; another, for 350, has 
steam and gas; and the third, for 1,200, is 
equipped with steam, gas, and electricity, 
the last-named means of cooking being 
used at present for roasting only, the cost 
of current being high. It is questionable 
at what number of workers the various 
methods become uneconomical, taking 


into consideration the cost of the power 


per unit. 

The position of the canteens in relation 
to the works is a matter requiring careful 
consideration, this depending upon the 
nature of the whole locality, whether the 
works are right in a town or on the out- 
skirts, or far from the workers’ homes, 
etc. As a general maxim it may be taken 
that if the canteen can be close to the 
works, but actually outside the works en- 
closure, better success is obtained; it is 
pleasanter for the workers to be away 
from the works during meal times. The 
canteen should be allowed to be used for 
reading and smoking after lunch, par- 
ticularly on wet days. 

During the principal meal times the 
works’ gates should be closed, and the 
whole of the shops should be thrown wide 
open, all ventilating plant running full 
force and the premises sweetened as much 
as possible, so that the workers come 
back well nourished to a clean atmosphere. 
If sweeping is done in the shops during 
meal-times it should be arranged so that 
tha premises are perfectly clear of dust 
well before the workers return. 

We may now turn to matters of lay-out 
and construction. 


Site for a New Factory. 

So much has been written on this point 
that I only intend just touching upon it 
now. Due consideration should be given 
to the fact that the site may have to be 
used for other purposes than those imme- 
diately under consideration. For instance, 
the site may prove to be too small after a 


on 
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INDUSTRIAL PREMISES. 


BY A. ALBAN H. SCOTT (VICE-PRESIDENT, SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS), 


fair number of years, without any possi- 
bility of extension. In that case the whole 
works may have to be sold and a larger 
site bought, and it should then be possible 
to sell at a reasonable profit ; or the works 
may be used solely for a special section of 
the manufacturing work. The conditions 
of different localities vary so quickly, and 
the requirements of each manufactory are 
so different, that no hard and fast rulecan 
be laid down. Road motor traction, except 
for the very heavy work, has made it 
possible for works to be laid out almost 
independent of consideration of rail and 
water-ways. In mentioning the latter, 
however, one cannot but regret that they 
are not brought up to date and rendered 
economically usable as concerning speed. 
Canal traffic is not in high favour at 
present, though many are convinced that 
for the transport of large quantities of 
goods this method of conveyance will 
eventually become comparatively speedy 
and economical. A great problem will be 
solved in the future by the improvement of 
the canal banks, enabling motor barges 
to be successfully used. Canals will then 
probably constitute the chief means of 
transport for certain classes of raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods. 

One of the most important points is that 
of the levels of the site. A site purchased 
for a low figure may eventually prove to 
be a most costly one. Assuming it is 
necessary that the ground floor should be 
all on one level, for each piece of land of 
200 ft. by 200 ft. the cost of levelling and 
extra foundations for each foot in rise 
would amount to an additional cost of 
about £250 in the building works (which 
should be charged to the site); and this 
sum will constitute a large proportion of 
the site value. The question of reasonable 
foundations is another factor which is 
often overlooked. A short time ago 1 had 
brought to my notice a building where the 
foundations alone cost £12,000 and the 
superstructure £30,000. Assuming that 
norma! foundations would cost less than 
Pl, COO tie. sites value. Was. at  orce 
increased by about £11,000. {It would be 
interesting to know if this point is con- 
sidered in valuing site values for Form 4.) 

Generally speaking, the selection of 
sites is governed by very definite points, 
although these frequently allow a fair 
amount of freedom. For country works 
the question of available local building 
materials should not be _ overlooked. 
Surely the time is coming when bricks will 
not be brought from one end of the 
country to the other when there is an 
abundance of local clay or sand ; also, why 
not turn chalk to use for buildings where 
there are thousands of tons actually on the 
site? With some scientific research clay 
and chalk should also be capable of some 
local treatment to make them usable for 
permanent building werk. Why not treat 
these two materials and use them together 
for roof coverings over roof boarding? 
Many say that this will not be possible for 
years, for have they not tried _port- 
able plant for making sand-lime bricks 
and not succeeded? But is this not due to 
the absence of proper scientific research? 
Fortunately, however, we have now one 
building material which can often be used 
in conjunction with local materials—that 
is reinforced concrete.* For any work of 


* See “Reinforced Concrete in Practice,” by A. 
Alban H. Scott. 
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reasonable extent a washing and crushing 
plant can be put down for treating the 
rock or ballast, and sand obtained, zf not 
actually on the site, in the locality, this 
material representing in normal times a 
very large percentage of the total cost. 
This brings us on to the question of main- 
tenance of buildings. The cost of main- 
tenance of large industrial premises is of 
serious moment, and the choice of material 
requires careful attention, particularly for 
those parts where heavy wear and tear is 
anticipated. With reinforced concrete no 
maintenance is required. 


Roofs. 
_ Roofs are generally one ,of the large 
items. JI have found that mineral rock 
asphalt is about the only material which 


gives a good roof covering upon which 
there is practically no maintenance. But 


it must have a properly prepared founda- 
tion, such as felt and’ expanded metal, if 
laid on boarding, both to gutters and 
slopes of roofs, and it is also desirable to 
lay it on the same foundation for slopes on 
other materials—reinforced concrete, for 
example. Mineral rock asphalt requires 
no yearly treatment, and can be walked 
upon without damage. It should be re- 
membered, however, that it is fairly heavy, 
weighing about 13 lb. per foot super for 
every inch in thickness. The usual thick- 
ness for roofs is 34 in., laidin two layers, 


seen agiph =e> 
city 56 Men 


Copac 


Bunk 


which would give a weight on the roof of 
about 934 Ib. per foot super. 


Floors. 


Floors are perhaps the most difficult of 
all points to settle, both as to original cost 
and cost of maintenance. Floors formed 
of concrete and only spade-finished are 
totally unsuitable. Some applied paving 
over the concrete must be laid. Of these 
there is a vast field to choose from, but a 
few may be mentioned, together with their 
approximate cost for a shop having an 
area of 60,000 ft. super, all these materials 
being laid in situ. £ 


Cement paving (cement and sand) 700 
Metallic paving (steel slag and sand 

AIG COMMELIL) Memaeee yee acca eee eer er: 850 
Granolithic paving (granite chips 

OVC CULO) hie cane ne temnirenoea eames 850 
Fir boarding laid on battens ....... 1,650 
Piteh pine boardine@ soscdste ete en tee: 1,800 
PS Peer Ric WAVING fee ceeecente eee eel 1,800 
Male Doaraine iis. th onset. meremaaecce 2,000 
2 in. mineral] rock asphalt ............ 2,200 
Patentajointless  floormoy cn .asneneeae 21333 
Wood blocks im-maple <2... 3,000 
Wood blocks, 34 in. creosoted...... 3,900 
NVioods blocks) mmsoa kas eeeeearrec nett 4,100 


Each of these pavings has its own advant- 
ages and disadvantages, so that every 
building must be considered separately. 
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It should be pointed out that th 
different pavings have a material eff 
upon the cost per ft. cube. For instar 
if shops of the same dimensions y¥ 
taken, the difference in cost per ft. © 
between the metallic paving and the w 
blocks would be 0.64 of a penny, whic} 
a large proportion, as shops of this 
scription would have cost only ab 
2.20d. before the War. 

The cost here given is per cubigmm 
but, as mentioned later, this is not ne 
sarily the most convenient method 
reducing building costs to a unit. 

The consideration of floor costs lead; 
on to the question of one-floor buildi 
as compared with buildings of sev 
storeys. Without exception, I have fo 
that even taking into consideration 
value of land up to £2,000 per acrem 
extra works, roadways, etc., required, 
cost of one-storey building is less per 
super of floor area and verv much less 
foot cube than a’ building of sey 
storeys having the same floor area. ~ 

In certain businesses upper floors 
necessary for the economical working 
gravity of the various processes, but wh 
this is not essential works of one f 
only are more advantageous ‘in every ¥ 

In a structure of many storeys im 
provinces or country districts (where 
principle of framed buildings has not 
been allowed in the by-laws) enormoi 
thick walls are required as compared \ 
those under the L.C.C. Acts and Reg 
tions for steel and reinforced concer 
framed buildings. There is quite a diffie 
in convincing the local authorities tha 
London we can put 9 in. Or 
walls for the ground floor storey of ab 
building. It is always interesting ( 
often very expensive to the buile 
owner) to watch how hard the k 
authorities, even those on the borders 
London, will cling to their out-of 
by-laws. Would it not be a lasting ber 
if the London Building Acts and Reg 
tions were adopted for the whole coun 
subject only to special regulations fors 
buildings as farm structures. 


(To be concluded.) 


HUTMENTS. FOR A 
CONSTRUCTION CAMP. 


In the carrying out of buildings 
other works of constructon on sites wl 
are far away from a town it someti 
becomes necessary to provide tempo 
hutting accommodation for the workn 
In view of this the accompanying illus 
tions are of interest, more especially 
they show a type of hutment designed 
use in very cold and rough weather. 

The hutments in this case comfy 
two buildings (with separate  r0¢ 
shower baths, and rest rooms) for the! 
men and office staff, four large hutm 
for the workmen (with bunks), a cel 
washhouse, a hospital, and an inci 
tor. Hot water is provided for the ¢ 
by a boiler placed near the main tan 
one end of the washhouse. All the bi 
ings have double walls and floors, and 
easily warmed by large coal heaters. 
feature of the camp is the latrines, W 
are built on skids over concrete 
Every week in cold weather the she 
are slid back out of the way and crud 
is poured in the pits, set on fire, and 
contents burned out. 

The large mess hall, with a kitchen 
a small commissariat at one end, seats 
men. | 
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A LARGE SINGLE-SPAN STEEL ROOF. 


Fes many buildings of a military nature 
—notably, drill halls, airship sheds, 
and aeroplane hangars—it is necessary to 
have an absolutely unobstructed floor 
area, and on this account’ it is interesting 
to study the accompanying illustrations, 
for though these relate to a building which 
is not specifically a War building, the 
details of construction are eminently 
adaptable to certain military constructions 
in considerable request at the present time. 
The dominating feature is a series of 
ten main arch trusses spanning nearly 
200 ft., without tie-rods at floor level, and 
each weighing about 30 tons. The con- 
crete foundation piers were designed to 
resist the arch thrusts, later modification 
in the design being required because of 
difficult foundation conditions. Further, 
the main walls were supported upon rein- 
torced-concrete beams connecting the arch 
piers, thus ensuring a greater load on 
these piers to aid in resistance to sliding. 
The ten steel trusses, 72 ft. high at the 
centre, support the main roof, which con- 
tains skylight in the interior bays. The 
spacing and form of .the trusses were de- 
termined mainly by architectural con- 
siderations. The building is divided into 
eleven bays, and the end trusses carry the 
suspended framing for end walls, which 
in turn carries the I-beam rafters for the 
flat roofs in the end bays of the building. 
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Diagonal angles in the plane of this roof, 
as shown in the quarter-roof plan on the 
next page, transfer wind pressure to the 
side walls. Necessary excavation at the 
corners of the building precluded the use 
of tie-rods between the ends of the end 
trusses r and io. It was therefore decided 
to omit all tie-rods throughout the build- 
ing and make the foundation piers and end 
details practically the same throughout. 


Another consideration in the decision not 
to use tie-rods was the fact that these rods 
would be within 2 ft. of the finished floor 
The main arches were designed 


surface. 


as three-hinged trusses, with the usual pin 
ends, but with an abutting joint at the 
crown, as shown. Bearing plates and 
faced surfaces were used at the top-chord 
joint, and an expansion joint with bolts 
and slotted holes was provided at the 
bottom-chord joint. The purlins between 
the main trusses were made vertical, 
triangular trusses being used instead of 
I-beams, both because they were estimated 
to be more economical and because it was 
believed the appearance was improved 
thereby. 

The live loads taken ranged from 4o lb. 
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per square foot of horizontal projection to 
30 lb. per sloping square foot, depending 
on the angle of slope. 

The foundation piers for the arch trusses 
had to be modified twice to meet the condi- 
tions due to weather and water, the site 
being close to a river. Unusual high 
water created excessive pressure at the 
bottom of the foundations, so that the 3-in. 
sheet piling used could not withstand it. 
It was also found impossible to keep the 
water down by force pumps, and finally 
it was found necessary to deposit the con- 
crete under water by the use of buckets 
opened very slowly so as to prevent wash- 
ing. After about 3 ft. of concrete had 
been placed in this way, the remaining 
water was pumped out and the founda- 
tion finished in the usual manner. 

The changes in the design of the piers 
consisted essentially in making the bottom 
of the excavation level and depositing con- 
crete to a depth of 2 ft. on the front or 
interior face and to a depth of 5 ft. on the 
rear face, the top surface of this bed then 
being perpendicular to the thrust of the 
arch. Five foundations in the rear were 
placed in this manner, when it was found 
possible to make the sloping surface at the 
bottom by excavating carefully under 
water with a bucket. The 3-ft. layer was 
then deposited under as described above, 
the water pumped out, and the remainder 
of the foundation cast. 

The character of the soil, 34 ft. to 4 ft. of 
loam, 35 ft. to 43 ft. of fine yellow sand 
(water at 7-ft. depth), and 4 ft. of river 
silt underlaid by coarse grey sand, made 
it economical to use reinforced-concrete 
beams between the main piers to support 
the outside brick walls of the building. 
These beams, shown in the upper illustra- 
tion on this page, varied from 8 ft. to g ft. 
in depth, and were cast with pockets to 
allow the main trusses to be placed. 

Rapid erection of the ten steel trusses 
was accomplished by a special traveller, 
40 ft. by 40 ft. on plan, with two stiff-leg 
derricks having 8o0-ft. booms and 15-ft. 
outriggers, making a total length of boom 
of 95 ite 

The exposed 
made 


site, with strong winds, 
it essential to hold the first two 


The 3 bent up rods fromthe end east 
wall beam bonded around the corner 
This applies to all corners 
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trusses securely in place during erection. 
The first truss was therefore held by the 
booms of two guy derricks used as gin- 
poles; the end posts were placed first and 
securely guyed, the next two sections on 
each side erected with the ginpoles, and 
the two centre sections raised by the 
traveller. With the whole truss thus 
securely guyed and the ginpoles still in 
place the wind-pressure was easily re- 
sisted. The traveller was moved and the 
end posts of the next truss were erected. 
One half-truss was then hoisted complete 
by one boom of the traveller, and the other 
half by the other boom. The truss was 
bolted, guys were placed at the peak, and 
two truss purlins on each side were con- 
nected up. The booms were cut loose and 
the remaining purlins placed in position. 
This operation was then repeated until the 
trusses were completely erected. 


LIGHTING FECONOMT: 


Recent increases in the prices charged 
for gas and electricity, due to shortage of 
fuel and other causes, emphasise the 
necessity for economy in consumption. 
This economy cannot be effected in the 
case of business premises and factories 
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by cutting down the amount of illumin 
tion, for such an expedient mere 
reduces . the output and impairs @ 
quality of the work in a factory, besid 
increasing the risk of accident ; while in 
shop a diminution of light tends to 
courage buying and adds to the difficulti 
of customers and of assistants alik 
Where electricity is used economy can] 
secured by the adoption of lamps that u 
less current for the light. given, “i 
claimed by the British Thomson-Houst 
Co. that the introduction of the Maz 
half-watt type lamp makes it possible 
obtain a vastly increased amount of lig 
for the same cost, as compared with f 


original type of carbon-filament lam 
The new lamp has for its filameng 
closely wound spiral of pure dray 


tungsten wire, which operates in an Ime 
gas instead of the usual vacuum. 
Although when first placed .on ¢ 
market, the half-watt type lamp was su 
able only for the lighting of streets a1 
large areas, the makers are now able 
produce types that can be used for t 
lighting of shops and shop windows, 
factories and workshops, and for eve 
class of industrial illumination. Lig 
from the Mazda half-watt type lamp 
perfectly steady, and the lamp requires : 
trimming or attention, has no movil 
parts, and involves no fire risk. 7 
light produced closely resembles dayligl 
an advantage that will be appreciated | 
traders in textile materials, by phot 
graphers, and by many others to who 
the quality of artificial light is as imp¢ 
tant as its intensity. With the new su 
that are now available, light from 3,0 
candle-power downward can be obtaine 
so that every condition likely to arise 
industrial lighting problems can be met. 
The Mazda half-watt type lamps a 
concealed in an opaque bowl and equipp 
with X-Ray silvered glass. reflectors, whi 
reflect all of the light to the ceiling, fc 
which it is diffused throughout the roc 
in an attractive and agreeable mani 
and with a perfect lighting effect, unifol 
illumination, free from shadow and gla’ 
A pleasing alternative system is to t 
translucent bowls of glass which ref 
part of the light to the ceiling and difit 
the remainder through the glass. F 
workshops and factories, for shop wind 
lighting, and for other industrial light 
applications, special reflectors and lantel 
have been devised for use with halfw 
type lamps. One of the most effect: 
fittings of this type is known as 1 
Lumina fitting. The new lamps, m1? 
smaller sizes, will fit the ordinary holde 
They are available for all commerce 
voltages and on either direct or alt 
nating current supply. 
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YOR reasons that are only too easily understood, 
* rights of light cases have been infrequent of late. 

Last week, however, a typical action was tried by 
r. Justice Neville in the Chancery Division, and the 
ct emphasises an after-the-war danger to which we 
ve frequently called attention. No fault can be 
and either with the claim or with the judgment in the 
se under notice, in which a draper gets 4150 
mages on evidence that the erection of a wall thirty 
st and a half high diminished the lght formerly 
joyed. In this instance, there can be no doubt that 
e Jaw as it stands was justly interpreted on both 
les; our contention is that the law as it stands is a 
terrent to building, and, as such, will operate against 
e great business developments that should ensue 
mediately upon the release of men and materials. 
; long as every attempt at expans‘on involves the 
minent risk of costly legal proceedings the law acts 
restraint of trade. To an appreciable degree it 
scourages business enterprise, and this drawback, 
xatious enough in normal times, will be realised in its 
ll enormity when every nerve is being strained to 
ertake the arrears in building and thenceforward to 
t ahead of our foreign competitors. 


* * me * 


Nothing could be gained by ignoring the difficul- 
s of the position. It may be taken for granted that 
man whose business interests are injured for the 
lvantage of an adjoining owner is entitled to com- 
nsation. How is the amount of the damage to be 
termined? Until the adjoining premises are 
scted, and even afterwards, the extent of the injury 
merely conjectural, and the estimate depends on 
utters that are far less firm and solid than ascertain- 
le fact—that are always disputable. If, then, the 
tent of the injury can ke at best merely approxi- 
ited, assessment in advance of building 1s on much 
e same footing as approximation after it; and a 
entific (and of course independent) forecast should 
as true and just as the “ findings upon the facts ”’ 
a court of law. Permission to build—the passing 
the plans by the properly constituted authority—- 
ould stop all possibility of litigation on any ques- 
mn of ancient lights. Any person feeling aggrieved 
ould be allowed or required to lodge his objection 
the plans before they are passed, and should be 
corded no further opportunity of obstruction. Some 
ch method as this is already in operation in many 
untries, and apparently involves no hardship or 
justice. On the other hand, the English system is 
constant worry and menace to architect, builder, 
ntractor, and building owner, is in restraint of 
ide, and is liable to grave abuse. 


Concerning the great explosion, it would be as 
tile as gratuitous to insist that no such calamity 
ould have been possible within a thickly populated 
rae All considerations are subsidiary to military 
cessity, and it is not to he supposed that high 
plosives would have been accumulated “ somewhere 
iar London” if this hazard. could have been 
bided. But it.is one thing to take a risk, and 
jother to repeat it after it has turned out disas- 
busly, and we may therefore be fairly certain that 
ture munition works will be kept away as far as 
ssible from centres of population. It is perfectly 
vious that the danger to, as well as the danger 
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from, explosives works is greatly accentuated by 
their proximity to towns, which, in particular, multi- 
plies and magnifies the fire hazards. There are, 
however, dangers and inconveniences from isolation. 
Isolated factories could be more easily located by 
hostile aircraft; and the problem of housing the 
workers would become more difficult. This war found 
us, contrary to the allegations of the enemy, unpre- 
pared; but it may be taken for granted that the 
lesson has not been lost upon us, and our readiness 
for future contingencies will certainly include a well- 
considered scheme of munition manufacture, reason- 
ably free from the hability exemplified by the great 
explosion. 


* * * * 


For a radius of many miles round the scene of the 
explosion windows were shattered—with the most 
capricious incidence. At each end of a row of a dozen 
shops a window was driven out, the intervening shops 
remaining uninjured. In the more remote districts it 
was only the large expanse of plate glass that 
suffered, small panes of common glass remaining 
intact. It has been suggested that the thin glass, 
besides presenting a smaller surface to the shock, 
much of which was repelled by the sash-bars, in part 
owed its immunity to its greater elasticity ; while the 
more rigid plate glass, lacking the support or protec- 
tion of cross-bars, and having comparatively little 
inherent resiliency, could not deflect and recover, and 
was pushed in to breaking point; but the free play of 
the sash-frame would sufficiently account for recoil 
and recovery. The fable of the lily which bowed to 
the storm and the oak that broke under it is therefore 
hardly relevant. 


* * eo x 


Probably some of the plate-glass windows that 
escaped destruction while outwardly similar sheets on 
each side of them were shattered owed their safety to 
their less rigid fixing, and to the presence of a proper 
bedding of soft leather—points to which the shop- 
front glazier, as well as the glass manufacturer and the 
architect specifying such work, will now give 
increased attention, not in view of further explosions, 
but as a precaution against more common jars and 
vibrations. Not long since some of the very shops 
that have now suffered had their windows blown out 
by a natural hurricane. It is not likely, however, that 
such occurrences will convert the shopkeeper from 
his unholy craze for vast expanses of glass; nor will 
the inability to secure immediately either glass or 
glaziers convince him of his folly, which 1s largely 
imitative—a matter of rivalry and vanity. West-End 
shopkeepers having set the bad example of the 
“unobstructed vew,” it then became the ambition of 
the suburbs to follow the leaders. A huge expanse of 
plate glass looks opulent, and whether or not it has all 
the advantages claimed for it in affording an uninter- 
rupted and shadowless view of the display behind it is 
a secondary consideration. As to its deadly effect in 
destroying the architectural effect of the building 
above it, that, to the average citizen, is a matter of no 
importance whatever. To follow custom and impress 
the customer is the sole concern of the trader, who, 
however, must often find occasion to anathematise 
fashion that makes a broken window a calamity of 
considerable magnitude, especially at a moment when 
glass and labour are scarce and dear. 
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THE SMALL TOWN HOUSE OF THE EARLY VICTORIAN PERIOD 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.1.B.A.] 


UTHORITIES on the subject have little diffi- 
culty in assigning the date of erection to the 
majority of the town houses which were built 

from the time of Charles II. to the accession of Queen 
Victoria. They can hardly be restrained from adding 
information as to the precise hour in the morning when 
the last coat of paint was applied and the first vanload 
of furniture was movedin. At first sight this seems to 
be daring assumption, but when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the streets of London form the back- 
eround to three centuries of history, and the portraits 
of kings can be seen in the design of doorknockers, 
while the elegances of the beaux are reflected in the 
vase tops to area railings and the dimensions of sash 
bars, the power of divination becomes more credible. 

The dawning of a distinctive change in architectural 
taste is interesting for the exhilarating freshness of the 
style and the ingenuity displayed in handling new 
materials and other varied problems. The middle 
period shows a strengthening of opinions and a bias 
for certain forms made common by experience. The 
tertiary or final period shows the developed style at its 
last gasp. The early arrangements in planning have 
been reduced to a science, and architectural expression 
has been strained to its limit. 

This is particularly the case in regard to the develop- 
ment of the town house, where limitations of site, of 
cost, and of social grade, as well as the honesty or 
otherwise of the speculative builder, have in turn con- 
tributed to the particular expression of the brick faces 


and pleasant windows that confront us to-day. 
present the earlier phases of the tradition are so 
understood that it is as well to note what its 

aspects were, and how the time-honoured featur 
design were humoured by the architects and bui 
who were prosperous when Queen Victoria was ¢ 
of nineteen. 

The first-rate house of the year 1837, such as 
exists in Belgravia, Mayfair, and Kensington, as 
as in the northern parts of Bloomsbury, the New 5 
and on the Portman Estate, exhibited certain arck 
tural novelties with a pronounced bias for Greek d 
in some cases devised by the plasterworker. The 
ment storey was stuccoed to represent rustication, 
in some cases this treatment was extended 0 
embellishment of the first floor, where, instead 
cast-iron or wooden verandah, which could be be 
separately and attached to the balcony front, cot 
pilasters carrying an entablature with flat arcua 
and ornamented with wreaths and honeysuckles, 
considered the best method of expressing 1 
gentility (see plate). Perhaps the architect W. 
to give emphasis to the fact that the whole of 
first-floor pair was given up to the drawing 
and that besides an improved pianoforte the occu) 
possessed a harp. There is additional evidence ¢ 
fondness of the Early Victorians for musical ac 
plishment at this period, for the lute and the lyre 
both introduced as mozzfs for the iron balcony fi 
Casement windows were a feature of the draj 
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C, Entrance; D, Passage; E, Dining-Room; F, Study; I, Water Closet; L, Store Room. 
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room, the fireplaces were invariably of white marble, 
with ribbed pilasters and paterze at the corners, and 
similar detail was a feature of the architraves and cor- 
nices. It should be remembered that at this date the 
furniture had not taken on the ponderous character it 
assumed ten years later. In the main the mahogany, 
rosewood, and walnut pieces reflected a coarsening of 
French Empire taste, with perhaps an example or two 
following the later Sheraton models; the craze for 
quasi-Louis Fifteenth chairs had yet to manifest itself 
lf a sure index is needed to prove the lack of vitality in 
the style of this period, it will be found in the detail 
of the spearheads to the area railings, which have 
none of the finesse of the earlier examples. Turning 
to the plan of a house of this type, which would forra 
the town domicile of a family with a residence in the 
country, we find that Major Ponto, of Mangelwurzel- 
shire, was content with a plan similar to that which the 
Brothers Adam designed for his father, General Ponto, 
in Fitzroy Square. There is the usual front area, a 
large front kitchen, the indispensable wine cellar, ser- 
yvants’ hall, butler’s pantry, and storeroom, Approach- 
ing the front door up five broad steps the visitor was 
confronted by an Italian doorway, whose fanlight re- 
flected the shapings of a Sheraton bookcase. The 
sphinx-headed knocker looked askance at his blue 
frock-coat and nankeen trousers, and caused him in- 
voluntarily to adjust his cravat. Having gained 
admittance, he was shown into a vestibule seven feet 
wide, and finally ushered into the Irbrary or allowed to 
ascend the geometrical staircase and enter the draw- 
ing-reom. 

At five o’clock he took his seat in the dining-room 
and contemp’ated the columns forming the sideboard 
recess, a process continued for two hours from the time 


cinner started, and enlivened by port and sherry, 
together with entertaining tales of John Company by 
Major Ponto. “Neat place this, Ponto,” the visitor 
may have remarked; “who designed it?” “A man 
named Nicholson,” returns the Major ; “ it is something 
similar to my brother’s house on the Parade at Chelten- 
ham by another architect fellow, Papworth. But, by 
George, Sir, these brick boxes are not a patch on my 
father’s old house in Fitzroy Square, or Mulligatawny’s 
mansion in Portland Place. But the rent is a con- 
siaeration in these days, and four hundred a year is not 
out of the way.” 

Upstairs the harp and the pianoforte announce to the 
gentlemen that their presence is required aloft, so we 
take our leave in search of the second-rate house, 
noting on our way out that the Major’s bathroom was 
on the ground floor at the back of the staircase. 

In those days a cabriolet would have taken us to 
Bloomsbury. ‘Fhere were plenty of cabmen making 
their way to the Euston terminus of the London and 
Birmingham Railway, and we should have stopped the 
driver in Russell Square, and explored the locality of 
Coram Street or Tavistock Place. 

In 1837 the briefless barrister with private means 
would have occupied a three-storey house with two 
front windows, denominated in Early Victorian par- 
lance a “second-rater.” The chief architectural attri- 
bute of a house of this type is the continuous balcony 
framing-in the first-floor windows, and forming a semi- 
pent to protect the front door. The sturdy Doric 
columns have little to do beyond carrying a nine-inch 
entablature, above which the pleasant eye of the fan- 
light welcomes the visitor. Here we find the vestibule 
reduced to five foot six, for space is limited, and fine 
scale is demanded in the dining-room. The staircase 
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Basement (Fig. 2): A, Front Kitchen; B, Wash-house; C, Stairs ; D, Back Area; E, Front Area; H, Cellar. Ground Floor (Fig. 3): A, Dining- 
Room ; B, Back Parlour; C, Stairs; D, Water Closet ; E, Yard Entrance; F, Stairs to Back Area, 
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is of the dog-legged type, with plain wooden balustrad- 
ing and slight mahogany rail. The dining-room has 
quadrantal corners at the sideboard end, and a_ flat 
cornice enriched with vine leaves, “ Come in, my boy,” 
says Mr. Briefless; “ dinner will be served at five, and 
afterwards we can enjoy some music. My wife is in 
the kitchen now dealing with a refractory cook. Later 
on Scribbler, who writes for the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
has promised to come for cards, and it 1s possible 
that Buxton the architect will look in.” “ You have 
a snug nest here, Briefless.” “ Yes, not so bad; only 
£125 a year on a repairing lease. The bother is that 
so many of these houses are being leased to landladies, 
svho sublet the rooms in pairs ; it lowers the tone of the 
neighbourhood; but what can you expect with a 
woman on the throne?” A pleasant evening is passed 
under the roof of this garrulous barrister. Scribbler and 
Buxton turn up, but the latter has to leave and catch 
the night mail from’ Euston to Birmingham, so we 
leave too, and reserve our quest for third-rate houses 
till the next day. Myddelton Square, Islington, is the 
best place to see the third-rate London house of the 
period. The younger Milne, in his capacity as. archi- 
tect to the New River Company, built many such. We 
select a suitable house, and standing on the opposite 
side of the way admire the plain front and note the 
coping-stone cornice. In 1837 this house would have 
been occupied by a prosperous tradesman from Fins- 
bury or Cheapside, whose wife was too proud to live 
over her husband’s shop. They had risen in the world, 
and were able to afford a chatse and a horse, which 
made its appearance daily from the adjacent mews. It 
was right that carriage-folk should live in a three- 
storeyed house, and keep two servants, with a washer- 
woman every Tuesday. In addition, they owned part 
of a share in the New River Company, and felt a be- 
coming pride in living on the estate. “Besides it was 
so healthy, and the views of Highgate and Hampstead 
from the top of Pentonville Hill were so attractive.” 
What did it matter that Merrie Islington was so close? 
The shops were convenient and the new line of omni- 
buses from Paddington to the City made travelling a 
delight. “ We have all the benefits of the country at 
our doors,” said Mrs. Finsbury to her lady friends, 
“and such refined society. Nearly all the residents in 
the square have irreproachable connections, and Mrs. 
Aldgate’s fourth cousin married a Member of Parlia- 
ment.” The entrance vestibule in a house of this type 
rarely exceeds four feet six. There was not enough 
money to provide for quadrantal ends to the dining- 
room, so splayed ends had to suffice. The enrich- 
ments in the drawing-room were likewise reduced to a 
minimum, but the trellis balcony seen through the tall 
windows more than atoned for this deficiency. Mrs. 
Finsbury and her spouse occupied a front pew at the 
church in the centre of the square, and regularly con- 
tributed to the society for providing the blacks with 
flannel waistcoats. 


Seldom was it that Mrs. Finsburv deigned to pass 
through the smaller streets that bounded the lordly 
Claremont Square to the east. Todo so meant cross- 
ing the New Road, and that would have been unthink- 
able. 


Mrs. Finsbury enjoyed life at a time when a continu- 
ous stream of coaches passed through Islington, when 
hearth-rugs, showing a mail coach and team of bays in 
full swing, worked in wool, were eagerly coveted by 
Islington ladies; and this remark brings us to the 
description of the fourth-rate house. Eighty years 
ago the fourth-rater was the equivalent of the bay- 
windowed six-roomer of the outer suburbs of to-day. 
But comparisons are more than odious; they are im- 
pertinent. The fourth-rate house was the outcome of 
a demand for accommodation on the part of clerks and 
artificers employed in the City. It was essential that 
these houses should be near the Bank, within walking 


distance, to be precise; as a result the vacant land 
between Islington and Moorfields was gradually built 
over. Thomas Hardwick built the fourth-rate King 
Square, which .is representative, and a host of small 
builders, joiners, bricklayers, and others started to 
speculate in a small way on plots in Somers Town and 
Barnsbury. Travellers on the northern coaches must 
have noted the forest of scaffold poles stretching from 
Islington to Highbury, from Hoxton to Stoke 
Newington, from Whitechapel to Bow, and from Not- 
ung Hill to Acton, and from the Elephant and Castle 
co New Cross.. London was beginning to absorb the 
outlying villages. The fourth-rate house of 1837 was 
eminently .genteel; it had three. reception-rooms and 
four bedrooms. There is an interesting group of 
fourth-raters at Grafton Terrace, Seymour Street, near 
FE.uston Square ; there are others at. Clarendon Square, 
Somers Town. The front passages are three feet wide, 
the dining-rooms ten feet by twelve, and the drawing- 
rooms fourteen by twelve: the underground kitchens 
are curious survivals of the oubliette of medizeval 
times. It. was in these cavernous recesses that the 
dowdy slavey of the time cooked the joint o’ Sundays, 
ironed the clothes,.and generally ministered to the 
needs.of the occupants. The first-floor pair were 
usually let to elderly spinster ladies who had known 
better days, or to single gentlemen of Mr. Pickwick’s 
standing. The roofs are of the form known to slaters 
as M. In the front they are partly masked by the 
parapet, but at the back they present an endless serra- 
tion, interspersed with chimneys of varying degree. 
Yet the rents varied from £35 to £45 a year, and Mrs. 
Bardell, as well as Mr. Scrooge’s clerk, had to scheme 
very hard indeed to sublet the vastnesses which they 
could not enjoy for their own use. Even the fourta- 
rater boasts a well-designed first floor balcony. There 


is also an affectionate leer in the fanlight which, 


together with the cast-iron hand-and-wreath door- 
knocker, inspires confidence, as it did eighty years 
since, when timid ladies and well-to-do gentlemen 
inquired the cost of apartments from obliging land- 
ladies. 

Fifth and sixth-rate houses are in existence, to0, 
but they are beyond the scope of this account, and are 
to be found in the purlieus of Shoreditch and Bethnal 
Green. There is one outstanding feature about these 
very Early Victorian houses; that is their uniformity 
of style, which, despite opinions to the contrary, is 
never monotonous. It is rare to find two balconies 
alike, the doorways are treated in a variety of ways, 
and the choice of door-knockers is endless. By com- 
parison,with modern comforts, the internal arrange- 
ments are primitive, but a sense of space is common 
to all, and if exception is taken to the standardisation 
of types a most thorough appeal to the imagination is 
manifest by the fact that these houses are essentially 
a product of London, and have a style of their own 
which is distinctly metropolitan. We have recently 
seen what can be done to improve on this peculiarly 
English manner in the rebuilding of the Duchy of 
Cornwall Estate at Kennington. | 


THE PLATES 


Early Victorian Town Houses. 
These are described in the article on page 56. 


No. 18, Bryanston Square, London. 

The work carried out at this West-End house, from 
designs by Messrs. Robert Atkinson and H. L. Alex- 
ander, is of very refined character, the enrichments 
especially being handled with much skill and restraint. | 


. A’ Motor Engineering Works. ) 
Particulars of this new building are given on 
page 64. : : 
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Fig. 1, Front Elevation; Fig. 2, Cross Section on line A-B, Fig,4; Fig. 3, Basement Plan; Fig. 4, Ground-floor Plan; Fig. 5, Elevation 


of Coach-house. 
Accommodation.—Ground Floor (Fig. 4); C, Vestibule; D, Dining-Room; F, Library ; G, Passage Room to Water-Closet, H, and Bath- 
room,1I; L, Lead Flat over Servants’ Hall; N, Area; O, Three-stall Stable, with Bedrooms over; P, Coach-house. Basement 
(Fig. 3): C, Area; D, Front Kitchen; E, Wine Cellar; F, Cupboard; H, Passage; I, Stairs; N, Passage to O,the Back Kitchen 
L, Water-Closet ; R, Servants’ Hall; S, Butler’s Pantry; T, Store Room; V, Area. 


EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE (SERIES Il.) I.—A ‘‘ FIRST-RATE” HOUSE OF 1837. 


DESIGNED BY=MoeAy NIGHOLSON. 
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MODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). © XLVII.—MORNING-ROOM, 18, BRYANSTON SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


ATKINSON AND ALEXANDER, ARCHITECTS, 
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LEGAL. 


Light and Air Dispute. 
Baker v. Wara. 


Chancery Division. Before Mr. 


January 22-23. 
Justice Neville. 
In this action Mr. Elias Baker, hosier, 

tailor, draper, and outfitter, of 86, Fisher- 

ton Street, Salisbury, was the plaintiff, and 

Mr. Albany Ward, of Weymouth House, 

Salisbury, theatre proprietor, the defen- 

dant. 

The plaintiff sought an injunction 
restraining the defendant from erecting 
any building interfering with his rights 
of light. . 

fee. &. . Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. 
Archer (instructed by Messrs. Pye-Smith 
and Hulbert, Salisbury) were for the plain- 
tiff: Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., and Mr. 
Manning for the defendant. 

Mr. Jenkins said that the premises 
affected in this action were a draper’s shop 
in Salisbury, and the obstruction was 
caused by an erection on the east side of 
this building. There was a claim for an 
injunction, but apparently that was now 
too late, and then the action would come 
to a question of damages. The defendant 
had paid £50 into court. Fisherton Street 
is a broad thoroughfare, running  prac- 
tically east and west, and Chapel Street, 
a narrow thoroughfare of 9g ft. 6 in. 
across from building to building. The 
plaintift’s shop has windows looking into 
Fisherton Street. Defendant was inte- 
rested in cinema theatres, and purchased 
fe old Chapel site in Chapel Street, 
including the forecourt, and while he had 
left the old chapel wall standing he had en- 
closed the forecourt with a wall which was 
a little higher. The height of the new wall 
Was 30 ft. 6 in., and the height of the old 
chapel wall was only 26 ft. Three windows 
were alleged to be obstructed. The hght to 
the plaintiffs windows was an east light, 
which was a hght important to traders. 

His Lordship said that might. be so if 
they were up very early in the mornings. 

Mr. Jenkins said it might be necessary 
to keep out the south light, which mignt 
fade the goods, but the east light was 
mellow. 

Mr. Rew, F.R.I.B.A., partner of Messrs. 
Rew and Macdonald, architects, _ of 
London, said the defendant’s building 
seriously interfered with the light to three 
windows of the plaintiff’s premises. 

Mr. Edward Waters, J.P.; of Messrs. 
Waters and Rawlence, auctioneers, said 
he considered that defendant’s building 
made a difference in the rental value of 
plaintifi’s shop of about £10 a year, and 
he thought £250 would be fair damages. 
Before the defendant erected his building 
the rental value of the plaintiff’s premises 
Was £100 a year. 

Mr. J. W. L. King, manager for the 
plaintiff for the past five years, said since 
the defendant’s-building had gone up their 
building was considerably darker, and 
they now found it necessary to have two 
or three lights in the morning. There was 
not sufficient light for matching goods on 
the ground floor, and for this purpose it 
Was necessary to go to the upper floors. 

Mr. Holman Gregory, for the defence, 
submitted that no case had been made out 
of injury in respect of the ground floor and 
very little as to the first floor. 

Mr. Michael Harding, architect, said he 
prepared the plans by which the chapel 


was altered by the defendant. The win- 
dows in question were in his mind 
when he prepared the plans. He had 


since made a careful inspection of the pre- 
mises, and, in his opinion, the defendant’s 
alteration had not appreciably affected the 


lighting of the plaintiff's shop. The 
windows on the ground floor were used for 
display alone, so that the building did not 
affect the use of the plaintiff’s shop. He 
was of opinion that the erection of the 
defendant’s building had increased the 
value of the plaintiff’s business. 

Mr. Henry Barnes Hale, architect, of 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, said he did 
not think there was any ground for action- 
able damages in this case. 

His Lordship: What do you think is 
ground for actionable damages ”? 
Witness: I think that is left 

Judge. 

Mr. Percival Currey, surveyor, of Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, London, said the new 
building had not materially affected the 
business of the plaintiff, and he could not 
think that it had interfered with the 
letting or selling value of the property. 

Mr. Holman Gregory submitted that no 
evidence of actual damage had been given, 
and this was not a case in which his Lord- 
ship could allocate damages. It was 
significant that no person had been called 
to prove the actual loss. The plaintiff 
himself did not say that he had suffered 
any loss or been placed at any incon- 
venience, except that he had been forced 
to use artificial hght a little earher than in 
former circumstances. He submitted that 
the defendant had paid into court (£50) 
more than would meet any _ possible 
damage, and asked for judgment in his 
favour. 

Mr. Jenkins having replied, 

His Lordship, giving judgment, said the 
plaintiff had as much right to claim to be 
entitled to the light for the display of goods 
in his windows as to be able to read from 
the other end of the room. Where a man 
was carrying on a business which required 
the display of goods in his windows, and 
therefore had to obstruct the light to some 
extent himself, there was all the more 
reason that he should have as much as 
possible. Bearing this in mind, and 
having heard the evidence, he placed the 
difference in the value of the house now 
and before the obstruction at £150. He 
thought that was a fair estimate, and he 
therefore gave judgment for damages for 
that amount to the plaintiff, with costs. 
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Bricklayer’s Claim Under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Renshall v. Spencer. 

January1s. Court of Appeal. Before the Master ot 
the Rolls, Lord Justice Warrington, and Mr. Justice 
A. T. Lawrence, 

This case was the appeal of the appli- 
cant, George Renshall, a bricklayer, of 
98, Ratcliff Street, Oldham, from the 
refusal of Judge Spencer Hogg, sitting at 
Oldham County Court, to award him com- 
pensation under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as against 
the respondent, Mr. Nathan Spencer, a 
builder and contractor, of 181, Horsedge 
Street, Oldham. 

It appeared that Renshall, while work- 
ing for the respondent in repairing a roof 
at a certain building in Docker Street, 
Oldham, on August 23, 1915, was struck 
in the right eye by a piece of slate which 
he was cutting, and the result was that 
the eye had to be operated upon, and 
Renshall was; in ‘consequence incapaci- 
tated from work until November 10, 1915. 
He then returned to work for the respon- 
dent, and worked for him — until 
February 10, 1916, when he alleged that 
his eyes became so bad that he was 
unable to work any longer, and he accord- 
ingly claimed compensation under the Act. 

Respondent’s case was that Renshall 
had fully recovered from the effects of the 
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accident which occurred on August 23, 
1915, When he returned to work on 
November 10, 1915, and that his present 
incapacity (if any) was not the result of 
the accident. 

The matter was referred to a medical 
referee, and upon his report the learned 
County Court Judge made’ his award in 
favour of the employer, and from this 
decision the applicant now appealed. 

At the conclusion of the argument on 
behalf of the applicant, and without 
calling upon counsel for the employer, his 
lordship dismissed the appeal. 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN AND 
THE MORRISES, 


Miss May Morris has, in the, “ Times 
Literary Supplement” for January 25, a 
charmingly written memoir of her father’s 
friend and her own, Mr. William de 
Morgan, who died a few days ago. Like 
Wm. Morris, De Morgan was an all-round 
art-craftsman as well as a man of letters. 
“One summer ” (Miss Morris writes) “ our 
expeditions took us into Cotswold country 
with the special object of looking for a 
suitable site for factory and workshops for 
the Morris and Co. business and the De 
Morgan pottery; and the two men very 
nearly fixed upon a village of entrancing 
beauty and fairly inaccessible. In early 
days our friend, like my father, had in- 
tended to be a painter, but soon found 
that his bent was towards the handicrafts 
and invention. It is specially interesting 
to note that when he was a lad of eighteen 
his father, the distinguished mathema- 
tician [Augustus De Morgan], told him 
that if he would take to reading he thought 
lhe had decided literary faculties which 
might be developed. But the lad himseli 
would hear of nothing but art, and, indeed, 
never wrote a page of original composition 
until he began his career as writer late in 
life. He designed and made a good deal 
of stained glass at one time, but when 
we knew him it was as a potter and in- 
ventor of the most beautiful lustre-ware ; 
and these things were exhibited at the first 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, while they 
were always a familiar decoration of the 
Morris and Co. showrooms in Oxford 
DiTeet. , 

“When the Morris family visited the 
De Morgans in Chelsea news sometimes 
came of a specially successful kiln, and 
the company would adjourn to Orange 
House, further up the street, to admire a 
pot with some new depth of red or gleam 
of silver on it. 

“But the factory had to be found, and 
at last Mr. De Morgan built at Merton 
Abbey, not far from our works. And here, 
when the women-kind had a picnic-day at 
Merton Abbey Works, they sometimes 
went on to the potteries and watched what- 
ever was going on. Pleasant days—so full 
of the satisfaction in the making of 
things, and our men-folk eager and en- 
joying each other’s companionship! . . . 

“Just as my father used to say that the 
decoration of London houses should be 
such as you could turn the garden-hose 
on to clean, so William De Morgan was 
anxious that tiles should be used for the 
outside of houses, and he thought that the 
house in Addison Gardens designed by his 
friend Mr. Halsey Ricardo was a great 
success. The interior contains some of 
De Morgan’s finest wall-tiles. The staircase 
at Leighton House is thus decorated, and in 
the Arab Court some of the tiles Sir Frede- 
rick Leighton brought from Damascus, 
not being enough for their purpose, were 
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matched in the De Morgan ware. Those 
supplied were so similar in colour and tex- 
ture that Sir Frederick declared that only 
a certain peculiarity in the original tiles 
could identify them. It may interest a 
student of the De Morgan ware to knew 
that some of the beasts and birds in the 
designs were done by another hand. 

“Of William De Morgan’s inventive 
faculties I have said little, not being 
qualified to speak of such matters. He 
was constantly experimenting for his work, 
of course, but also made several useful 
inventions. Two fine novels are left un- 
finished.” 


FOR KING AND COUNTRY. 


The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour, thirty- 
ninth list, is as follows: 


Fallen in the War. 

Bennett, Lieut. James, Royal Engineers 
(A.). Killed in action on November 28. 

Sturgeon, Captain Robert Victor (A.).. At 
first stated to be missing; War Office 
now report that they are obliged to con- 
sider that he was killed on March 10 
last. 

Durrant, Captain Arthur Michael, Royal 
Engineers (A.). Killed in action. 


Severely Wounded and Missing. 
Honan, Captain Matthew, South Lanca- 
shire Regiment (A.), of 36, Dale Street, 
Liverpool. Severely wounded and re- 
ported missing in the recent fighting. 
Captain Honan obtained a commission in 
the South Lancashire Regiment in 1914 
and was promoted captain in five months. 
He went out to Gallipoli with the 29th Divi- 
sion, being attached to the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, and was mentioned in despatches 
‘‘for great coolness, initiative, and con- 
spicuous bravery in action.”? He was 
transferred into the Regular Army in 
October, 1915, joining the South Lanca- 
shire Regiment, and went to the Front in 
France early in September. 


Wounded. 
McLean, Lieut. Arthur John, Machine Gun 

Corps (A.). Severely wounded on Octo- 

ber 12. Progressing favourably. 

Lieut. McLean was seconded from the 
South Lancashire Regiment to the 
Machine Gun Corps and was later pro- 
moted full lieutenant. He has lost two 
brothers in the War: 2nd Lieut. Angus 
McLean, Wiltshire Regiment, killed at 
Hooge, June 23, 1915, and 2nd Lieut. Ray- 
mond McLean, Seaforths, killed at Beau- 
mont Hamel, November 13, 1916. 


Awards for Distinguished Service. 

Hubback, Brigadier-General Arthur (F.) 
had the honour of being received by the 
King at Buckingham Palace on the 30th 
ult., and was invested by His Majesty 
with the insignia of Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

Douglas, Major J. W., Northumbrian 
R:.E., member of the Northern A.A., 
awarded the D.S.O. and the Serbian 
Order of the White Eagle. 

Mauchlin, Captain R.; member of the 
Northern A.A., awarded the Military 
Cross. 

Waterhouse, Captain Michael, Notts Yeo- 
manry (Sherwood Rangers), Notts and 
Derby Mounted Brigade, awarded the 
Military Cross. Captain Waterhouse is 
the son of Mr. Paul Waterhouse (F.) 
and grandson of the late Alfred Water- 
house, R.A. 

Webb, Captain Maurice, Royal Engineers, 
awarded the Military Cross. Captain 


Webb is the son of Sir Aston Webb, 

KC. VcO., C.B5 oA eis) eee ; 
Grellier, Captain Cecil, Hampshire Regi- 

ment (Student), nephew of Mr. William 

Grellier (F.), has been awarded the 

Serbian Order of the White Eagle. He 

has also been recommended by the 

British Command for gallant conduct in 

action. 

Captain Grellier, in command of a com- 
pany, was left with fifty men to hold, with 
the Dublins, a hill on the borders of Serbia 
and Bulgaria, whilst the remainder of the 
battalion retired to a position in the rear. 
Shelled by the enemy’s guns and practically 
without food or water for more than forty- 
eight hours, they held the position and 
joined the battalion on December § or 9 
without having suffered very serious losses. 


Mentioned in Despatches. 
Craik, Captain David McLeod, 
Engineers (F.). 
Durrant, The late Captain Arthur Michael, 
Royal Engineers, M.C. (A.). 


Royal 


Serving with the Forces. 

The following is the thirty-ninth list of 
Members, Licentiates, and Students 
R.I.B.A. serving with the Forces, the total 
to date being 69 Fellows, 506 Associates, 
307 Licentiates, and 291 Students: 


FELLOW. 
Gill,-- Charles Lovett, O.9.C., Artists’ 
Rifles. 

ASSOCIATES. 


Hooker, W., 2nd Lieut: R.E- 
Wright, E.L., Army Service Corps (M.T.). 
Perkins, Cecil H., 2nd Lieut., R.E. 
Metcalfe, C. B., Cheshire Regiment. 
Fowell, J. ©; Sub-Lieut., R.N:V.R. 
Welch, H. A., R.N.A.S. 
LICENTIATES. 
Ardley, C. E., R.N.A.S. 
Fermaud, Edmund Auguste, Essex Regi- 
ment. 
Porter, Bernard A., 2nd Lieut. (on proba- 
tion), R.G.A. 
STUDENTS. 
MeNichol, J., 2nd Lieut., R.G.A. 
Gregory, Hubert, R.F.A. 
Dartnall, J. A., R.E. Cadet Unit. 
ArdbeyjeC. Hay uk NALS. 


Promotions, etc. 
Hill, Captain D., member of the Northern 
A.A., has been promoted Brigade Major. 
McNichol, J. (Student), to 2nd Lieut., 
R.G.A. 
Crome “Ht €.(A*) Captain: R.E. 
Williams, L. E. (A.), from Artists’ Rifles 
to 2nd Lieut., R.E. 
(AS); 


Smithers, Lieut. Alec. 
R.A. 

Hunter, J. Douglas (Licentiate), to 2nd 
Lieut., R.G.A. 

Barnard, Captain L. W. (F.), transferred 
to Artizan Works Co., R.E. 


to Captain, 


OBITUARY. 


Wy lie ks! ROOSON, FS A. FS Te 
FOR ARB GA: 

Mr. Edward Robert Robson has died, 
after a short illness, at Blackheath, at the 
age of eighty-one years. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, and of the 
Socety of Antiquaries, and was architect in 
charge of Durham Cathedral, Surveyor to 
the Corporation of Liverpool, and sub- 
sequently Architect to the London School 
Board. He became an Associate of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1860, and a Fellow in 1864. 


JANUARY 31, 


1917. 


Mr. Edward Timmins. 

The death has taken place, at the age of 
seventy-nine years, of Mr. Edward Tim- 
mins, of Iona House, Summer Hill, Hales 
Owen, who for nearly half a century was 
actively identified with the Black Country 
building trade. Mr. Timmins was in the 
Nine Locks Colliery, Brierley Hill, when 
it was flooded, and had a narrow escape 
from death, being the last man to be 
brought up the pit, the water being up to 
his chest when he was rescued; and he 
also had a narrow escape from death when 
he was down the Tump Colliery, Black 
Heath, when it fired. Later, at consider- 
able risk to his life, he entered a burning 
building at Hales Owen and fetched out 4 
quantity of gunpowder which was stored 
there, thus preventing a serious explosion. 
At various times he met with other seriou. 
accidents, having bones in his arms and 
legs broken. 

Mr. H.C. lente 

Mr. Henry Crook Henly, architect, who 
has died at Avebury, at the age of sixty- 
three, was the second son of the late Alder- 
man Robert Henly, who was thrice Mayor 
of Calne. Mr. H.C. Henly was articled 
to Mr. Stert, of. Warminster. His son 
Lionel was farming in Canada when the 
war broke out, and at once joined the 
Canadian forces. After training he was 
sent to France, where he was killed in 
action. 

Mr. William Edwards. 

Councillor William Edwards, an ex- 
magistrate of Aberdeen, was a pioneer of 
the granite trade. He was a self-made 
man of the best type, and he rose from 
the lowest rungs of his business as a 
granite worker to become one of the largest 
manufacturing granite merchants in Aber- 
deen. After spending several years at his 
trade in America, Mr. Edwards returned to 
Aberdeen, and resumed work with Mr. 
Boddie, afterwards commencing business 
on his own account. In later years he was 
joined by his eldest son William, the 
principal branch of the industry engaged 
in being monumental work, and the firm 


is noted for excellent workmanship. 
Altogether, Mr. Edwards was am 
business for about forty years. 
He occupied the magisterial bench 


for two terms, and was a member of the 
St. Nicholas Lodge of Freemasons. He 
was seventy-one years of age. 
Mr. Fohn Byars Hay. | 

Mr. John Byars Hay, builder, who has 
died at Windsor Terrace, Dundee, was at 
an early age apprenticed to the masop 
trade, and on becoming a journeyman, 
about fifty years ago, went to Dundee, 
entering the service of Messrs. Keith, 
Connel, and Co., then one of the chief 
building firms in the city. Three years 
later that firm was dissolved, and Mr. Hay 
entered into partnership with Mr, White, 
one of its members. For five years the 
firm continued, but owing to the ill-health 
of Mr. White the partnership was then dis- 
solved, and Mr. Hay assumed his brother 
Charles as partner. The new firm had a 
long and successful career, and erected 
many important buildings both in Dundee 
and in other large towns. One of its 
earliest efforts was St. Matthew’s Parish 
Church in Ferry Road, and it also built the 
Public Slaughter-House, an extensive 
addition to Murthly Asylum, churches and’ 
private houses in Edinburgh, the Students’ 
Union at St. Andrews, the hall for women 
students there, and the restoration of 4 
portion of Trinity College, Glenalmond. 
The largest public building erected by the 
firm in Dundee was the new Post Office, 
which cost over £20,000. 
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Ti iWAR BVILDINGS: SECTION 0) 


AN ARMOURY FOR MOUNTED TROOPS. 


5° persistent has trench warfare been 
since the early days of the present 

onflict that we are apt to overlook the 
weeds of mounted troops. But at any time, 
f the trench systems were broken through, 
ve should see again the sweeping power of 
nan and horse. Apart, however, from the 
ictual facts of the modern battlefield, we 
lave to make provision at home for large 
yuildings where mounted troops can be 
1oused and trained, and in this connection 


t is of value and interest to show the 
iccompanying illustrations of a large 


irmoury. 

The building occupies a site convenient 
o the city near which it has been erected, 
ind ample provision has been made for 
lirect transportation. The main lines of 
i railway pass close to the rear of the 
yuilding, and it is the intention to construct 
i branch line from the railway that runs 
long one side of the training field and 
inder the rear stable. This line will bring 
1ay and fodder supplies directly into the 
tables, and by means of a loading pvlat- 
orm at the level of the field mobilisation 
f troops will be greatly facilitated. 

The building accommodates a squadron 
of cavalry, a battery of field artillery, 
ignal, ambulance, and field hospital corps, 
ind general headquarters. The quarters 
or the men are grouped on two sides of the 
nain riding hall, which is 175 ft. by 300 ft. 
\ view of it is shown on this page. At the 
ear of the main riding hall and opening 
lirectly into it is a secondary riding hall 
(00 ft. by 200 ft., and on one side of this 
all are the stables and quarters for the 
lorses. (See plan on page 63.) 

The mounting corridor in ‘the stables 
pens directly into both riding halls. On 
he east side of the main riding hall are 
he gun sheds for the field artillery, open- 
ng on the opposite side on to a broad ter- 
‘ace, from which point the guns can be 
v heeled by hand on to the loading plat- 
orm = for entraining, or can be taken 
nounted to the field for drill. 


_ The stables were planned in small units 
or forty-four horses each, to prevent the 


too rapid spread of contagion, and are 
extremely light and airy. 

Indoor ranges are situated in the sub- 
basement. The rifle ranges comprise five 
targets, each. = Ihe revolver ranges are 
open the entire length, contain three dis- 
appearing targets similar to those in use 
on outdoor ranges, and permit of a full 
75 yd. target pr actice. The lights are pro- 
tected by concrete lugs and the whole 
length of the range is enclosed by concrete 
walls. 

The recreation rooms are grouped in the 
front part of the building, directly below 
the main entrance, and consist of billiard- 
room, skittle alleys, and mess hall. 

Storage rooms for all sections are 
placed under the terrace at the level of the 
training field on the east side of the build- 
ing, and are so arranged that two transport 
wagons may be kept in each storage room, 


and the floor of the wagons is at the same 
level as the storage. 

The main entrance to the building is over 
a bridge into an ample lobby, leading out of 
which are two main corridors from which 
open the balconies of the main riding hall. 

The signal corps is accommodated in the 
tower, where there is a wireless installa- 
tion. 

The exterior of the building is of red 
brick with stone dressings, and the con- 
struction is fire-resisting throughout, ex- 
cept the roofs of the riding halls, which are 
of timber carried on steel trusses. 

The basement and ground floor are of 
flat slab construction, with two-way re- 
inforcements, and the upper floors are of 
beam and slab reinforced concrete, carried 
on steel girder beams spanning from wall 
to wall. 

There are two rather 


interesting items 
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Side View. 


ARMOURY FOR MOUNTED TROOPS. JAMES E. MCLAUGHLIN, ARCHITECT. 


of construction in reinforced concrete 
work: The main east wall of the building, 
rising from the terrace level, is carried out 
over the flat slab on the base course, which 
is of concrete and reinforced for cantilever 
action. The balcony round the main riding 
hall is a continuation of the ground-floor 
slab, and juts out over the wall of the 
riding hall as a cantilever. It presents a 
perfectly smooth appearance on its under- 
side, and is only 4 in. thick at the outer 
edge. 

The bridge to the street is constructed of 
two segmental reinforced concrete arches 
16 in. thick, and carries a deck slab 
approximately g in. thick. 

It is interesting to note that the building 
was so planned to suit the level of the site 
that no extensive excavation was necessary. 
During recent years increased attention 
has been given to the housing of cavalry ; 
and Mr. McLaughlin’s solution of the pro- 
blem is in many respects novel and in- 
genious. 


GROUND-FLOOR PLAN, 
A, Large Riding Hall; B, Field Hospital’Store, wifh loading 
platform adjoining; C, E, Wagons Space; D, Entrance; F, 
Ambulance Store; G, Office; H, Lobby; I, Gun Shed; J, 
Carriage Washing Space; K, Armourer’s Room 3 L, Smaller 
Riding Hall; M, Terrace, 
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ARMOURY FOR MOUNTED TROOPS: STABLES BUILDING. 


JAMES E. McLAUGHLIN, ARCHITECT. 
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A MOTOR ENGINEERING WORKS. 


WE illustrate this week a fine example 
of a modern engineering works, 
about to be erected for Messrs. Tilling- 
Stevens, Ltd., motor engineers. Plans 
and cross-section are shown on the accom- 
panying pages, and the elevation is given 
on the centre plate. 

The construction is on the Kahn system 
of reinforced concrete, which lends itself 
admirably to the requirements of build- 
mgs of this nature, and in studying the 
design one becomes convinced that an ex- 
cellent modern rendering is made possible 
by these means. This building is 
frankly utilitarian, but by the straightfor- 
ward expression of its main construction 
it gains an architectural quality which is 
entirely absent in the type of factory build- 
ing which has hitherto been common— 
1.e., buildings whose fronts present a 
scheme of applied architecture of “ Re- 
naissance” character, made up of divers 
ill-assorted elements and lacking all sense 
of proportion. 

The building which we now illustrate 
is of a far different and far better charac- 
ter, and does much credit to the archi- 
tects (Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert and Part- 
ners, of Westminster) in referring to 
whom we may mention that the senior 
partner is Mr. T. Wallis, formerly 
associated with Mr. Bowden in the well- 
known firm of “ Wallis and Bowden.” 

In planning the building special care 
has been taken to obtain a maximum of 
light, and the arrangement of the floors 
is such that the process of manufacture 
may be carried on methodically through- 
out. Particular attention has been given 
to the effective placing of machines, and 


provision made for the proper fixing of 
shafting. Lifts are provided, one for re- 
ceiving and rough stores, and one for 
finished articles. 

In addition to excellent hghting, the 
up-to-date character of the works is seen 
also in the conveniences provided for the 
workpeople. There is ample lavatory 
accommodation on every floor, easy of 
access, and in such a position that proper 
supervision can be obtained; and on the 
fourth floor a mess-room and a staff 
dining-room are provided, with a service 
room, between them, communicating by 
lifts with a kitchen on the floor above. 

The following is a brief description of 
the accommodation : 

Ground Floor: At present there is an 
existing assembly shop, and the new 
buildings together with the future exten- 
sion have been considered as a whole. On 
this floor are the receiving rooms, the fac- 
tory offices, a large assembling shop, test- 


ing room, first-aid ward and despatch, 
also the garage, boiler house, coal 
bunkers, and forge, etc. 

First Floor: Rough stores, machine 


shop, appropriated stores, and Offices. 

Second Floor: Partial assembly shop, 
appropriated stores, rough stores, and 
offices. 

Third Floor: Machine shop, appropri- 
ated stores, and offices. 

Fourth Floor: Machine shop, appro- 
priated stores, and rough stores. Iso 
mess rooms, already referred to. 

The heating is on the low-pressure hot- 
water system. The cost of the building 
works out at the very low figure of 6d. 
per foot cube, including all the various 
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trades, and in view of the cost of laboy 
and materials at the present time th; 
clearly shows that the architects have bee 
economical in their planning and hay 
taken every care in dealing with the wor 
of sub-contractors, 


Factory Lighting. 

At the present moment it will be pai 
ticularly useful to summarise the gener; 
recommendations issued by the Depar 
mental Committee on Lighting in Fay 
tories and Workshops :— 

(1) That there should be statutory pre 
vision—(a) requiring adequate and sui 
able lighting in general terms in eyer 
part of a factory or workshop, and (| 
giving power to the Secretary of State t 
make orders defining adequate and sui 
able illumination for factories and work 
shops. 

(2) Over the “working areas ” of work 
rooms the illumination, measured on 
horizontal plane at floor level, shall nc 
be less than o25 foot-candle. 

(3) In all parts of foundries in whic 
work is carried on or over which any pel 
son is ordinarily liable to pass, the illu 
mination, measured on a horizontal plan 
at floor level, shall not be less than o 
foot-candle. 

(4) In all parts of factories and work 
shops (not included under recommenda 
tion (2)), over which persons employe 
are liable to pass, the illumination 
measured on a horizontal plane at floo 
level, shall not be less than o'r foot-candle 

(5) In all open places the illuminatio 
on a horizontal plane at ground leve 
shall not be less than o-05 foot-candle. 
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WOOD ROOFS FOR WAR-TIME BUILDINGS. 


HE War has beeén~ responsible for 
many revolutions in the industries 
this country, and among the changes 
‘have been brought about is that con- 
ying the construction of buildings. The 
ting factories being totally inadequate 
cope with the enormous: output de- 
ided, means had to be found to supple- 
it them ina quick and efficient manner. 
yas realised that the usual methods of 
ding with incombustible materials 
e too slow and costly, and light steel 
ne buildings; although euickly erected 
durable, could not be obtained. owing 
he demand. for the material in other 
ctions. It was, perhaps, natural there- 
, that attention should be turned to 
ger for supplying the bulk of the 
erial for the erection of factory and 
t buildings. There is no reason why 
ictory building: constructed: of timber 
iid not, -with due care and attention, 
irably fulfil its purpose for the present 
Belfast Roof Truss. 

. generation ago it was the general 
ression that a roof constructed of 
er was not capable of spanning more 
| about 60 ft. of space, and that only 
he use of large timbers. It was left 
fessrs. Andersons, of Belfast, to prove 
a roof truss could be constructed out 
ractically 1 in. or 114 in. flooring 
ds, and be capable of carrying a load 

a span of 100 feet or more with 
ty, the boards being put together 
out any elaborate joints, and fastened 
nails only. This truss is commonly 
Wias the “ Belfast truss,’ and is. ex- 
ively used in the numerous factories 
have been and are being erected in 
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BELFAST ROOF TRUSS. 


this country and elsewhere to meet the re- 
quirements that the War has demanded. 
The Belfast truss is a bow-shaped lat- 
ticed frame. The example illustrated on 
this page is suitable for a span of 60 feet. 
The rise of the truss is usually about a 
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ROOF TRUSS: 


tenth of the span; in this case it is 6 feet. 
The slope of the lattice or bracing is 
governed by the radial points. These 
points are obtained in the manner shown 
by the illustration on the next page. 
Another method is to draw a line from the 
apex of the bow on either side of the centre 
line at an angle of 45 degrees, and pro- 
duce these lines until each intersects a 
perpendicular dropped from the end of the 
truss. The bow can be constructed of 
one or more boards on each side, cut to 
shape. The use of two boards breaks the 
joints better, but entails more labour in 
shaping the pieces. The strings are 
usually composed of one board on each 
side in long lengths. The lattice boards 
are fixed as shown, and all voids are filled 
and made solid with packing pieces as 
required. The lattice can be carriex 
through to form a support for the purlins, 
which in turn are covered with 34 in. or 
1 in. boarding and felt. The ends ofthe 
truss are strengthened by means of a 
number of short boards nailed to the bow 
and string pieces. 

There are various ways of connecting 
the truss to the wall framing, but what- 
ever form is adopted it must be. strong 
enough to prevent the wind lifting the 
roof off. The bracing illustrated has the 
advantage of not onlv tying the truss 
down, but prevents the building from 
swaying in a high wind. 

Corrugated iron could be used as a 
covering, either curved or straight, the 
latter fixed to the purlins, which are made 
level in series. The purlins can be raised 
on blocks as required and extra cleats, if 
necessary, obtained by nailing short boards 
to the sides of the bow. The central por- 
tion can be provided with louvres and top 
lighting. The louvres would be fixed in 
the framing, the latter being formed with 
head, sill and uprights, and the lower 
louvre board arranged to project well over 
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LIGHT ROOF TRUSS FOR WORKSHOP. 


the roof covering, thus dispensing with 
lead flashing if desired. A short king 
post on each truss, held in position with 
two rafters and struts and notched to re- 
ceive a strong ridge-piece 9 in. by 3 in. or 
11 in. by 4 in. (according to the weight of 
the glazing and span), with splayed fillets 
on each side, is all the framing required 
to receive the patent glazing. The ridge 
can be of lead or galvanised iron. The 
whole of the timber should be either 
painted or coated with some nreservative, 


such as ‘‘ Solignum.’? One coat could be 
applied with advantage before the mate- 
rial is fixed together. 


Light Roof Truss. 

The light roof truss shown by the ac- 
companying illustration is a combination 
of a king and queen post truss, and would 
be suitable for a span of 46 ft. It can 
either be used for a factory with brick or 
timber walls. If the latter, the trusses 
should be tied with braces as: illustrated 
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for the Belfast truss. Owing to the lig! 
ness of this truss no shafting or anythi 


of that nature should be fixed to same. 


North Light Roof. 


The illustration on the preceding pa 
shows a north light roof truss construct 
in timber for a span Of 250i 
feet. Should the roof be required 
cover a larger area it can be diyid 
into bays, the usual steel stanchio 
being replaced with timber posts 
necessary. The internal gutters, if 
wood, can be formed with a t1in. 
2 in. plate and 2 in. sides of the requir 
depth, and if not lined should be grooy 
for water bar, and bedded in red lead. 
fillet fixed in the angles assists in keepi 
it watertight, and if well tarred and | 
to fall no trouble should be experience: 

If it is desired to use some form 
patent glazing other than the exam) 
illustrated, and with a deeper bar, a 
should it not be possible to secure t 
glazing in one length, the upper porti 
of the glazing can be arranged to overl 
the lower portion by either rebating 
9 in. by 4 in. purln 2 in. deep or boltir 
say, ag in. by 2 m. and a 7 mm. byes. 
together, thus forming the required - 
bate. Care must be taken that wood 
purlins carrying glazing are sufficien 
thick to resist bending due to the doy 
ward thrust and weight of the glazing. 
is a good precaution to secure the glazi 
bars to the purlins at each §po 
with two screws instead of the one usua 
provided. 
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THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL PREMISES. 


BY A. ALBAN H. SCOTT (VICE-PRESIDENT, SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS). 


N connection with the matter of submit- 

ting plans to local authorities, I may 
ention a recent case where plans for a 
rtain factory were passed, the Surveyor 
ing away. Shortly afterwards, further 
ans were submitted, showing the factory 
ubled in size, and these were also 
ssed. A little later still, a further set of 
ans was submitted showing another 
tension, the second extension being 
cidentally coloured on this set. Much to 
y astonishment the last extension was 
sapproved, and also the second exten- 
mm, the Council stating that although the 
sond had been passed they had the right 
reconsider, as the second fortion was 
loured on the third application, and 
erefore they could treat it as a new 
plication. Meanwhile a curious position 
d arisen. The first portion was nearly 
ished, the second portion was well 
wards completion, and the foundations 
r the third portion were in! The build- 
y generally would have passed the 
mndon Building Act, and yet we had 
rbal notice to pull it down! I made an 
pointment to meet the Surveyor, and 
lst waiting for him, again looked over 
me of the by-laws, and found a most 
eful clause which, according to my read- 
x, gave the Surveyor power to pass 
actically any building—provided he was 
tisfied as to its stability. I do not know 
ether he was convinced, but the plans 
re eventually passed, and the building is 
) as it was originally designed. 


Thickness of Walls. 


If it were not necessary to have a thick- 
ss of at least g in. to keep the weather 
t (more or less), greater developments 
uld take place regarding walls, particu- 
ly those of one-storey buildings. 
About three years ago an internal wall 
ft. long and 25 ft. high was erected in 
ickwork 44 in. thick, reinforced in every 
urse. It is in perfect condition to-day, 
d is actually carrying a 3 h.p.-motor 
ached to the wall at a height of about 
ft. At present there is not a better 
aterial for walling than brickwork, and, 
the majority of cases, no material is 
eaper for this purpose. 


Windows. 


Windows in walls nearly always prove 
expensive item for upkeep. In one 
ge works we have now standardised our 
ndows, the size of the glass forming the 
it being 1 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. Any part 
the whole can be opened, and there 1s 
thing to get out of order. It is found 
at with this window there is only a low 
st for repairs. 
Where a large area of wall glazing is 
yuired, it is not necessary to have the 
ole in the form of sashes, and in such 
case vertical glazing is adopted, formed 
lead-covered steel bars about 24 in. 
art, glazed with 4% in. rough-cast glass. 
milar glazing is used for the roof light- 
3, In which case it is desirable to have 
me wall windows so as to give a little 
eerfulness to the shop. 
Glazing bars made of reinforced con- 
ste have been used, and generally have 
oved satisfactory. 


Heating and Ventilating. 


The heating and ventilating of indus- 
| premises must be considered together, 


(Concluded from p. 52, No. 1151.) 


for it is but waste of energy to instal a 
heating plant and then to think of the 
ventilation. 

Speaking generally, a low pressure hot 
water accelerated system is most satisfac- 
tory, and if this is combined with efficient 
ventilation, and careful attention is given 
to details — such as _ hot-water pipes 
under all roof lights, and fresh air 
intakes, etc., so arranged that the incom- 
ine air is warmed—thoroughly satisfactory 
and effective results can be obtained. 

The method of heating certain buildings 
by hot-water pipes placed over the workers’ 
heads about 8 ft. to 9 ft. above floor level 
is, in the opinion of the writer, the worst 
and most undesirable form of heating 
possible. 

In all forms of heating it is essentiai 
that the feet and lower part of the body 
should be kept warm, and if this condition 
is obtained generally the whole body will 
be warm and active ; if, however, the upper 
part 1s warm, and the lower part is cold, 
dulness and inactivity follow. 

With a hot-air system, the heated air 
should be discharged about 12 in. above 
the floor. Gratings should be arranged so 
that no dust can accumulate in the ducts, 
and thus be discharged with the air, and 
it is better to have a larger discharge of 
hot air at a lower temperature than a 
smalier quantity at a higher temperature. 

For ordinary industrial premises the air 
should be changed three to five times pez 
hour. But this entirely depends upon the 
work that is carried on. In one case where 
there are very special conditions, we 
change the air about twenty times per 
hour. The temperature required in 
factory premises also varies according to 
the nature of the work carried on, but a 
good average is 57 deg. Fahr. 

Where only a partial system of ventila- 
tion can be installed, it is better to deliver 
fresh air into the building and to let the 
outlet take care of itself, rather than to 
extract the air and leave fresh air to 
chance. 

Lighting. 

The artificial lighting of premises must 
be considered for each particular depart- 
ment, but in no case should the naked 
light be in a direct line with the workers’ 
eyes. Indirect lighting should be used 
wherever possible. Half-watt lamps are 
now used with extraordinarily good results, 
and if these are adopted for general light- 
ing and are properly placed, very little 
local lighting will be required. 


Dilapidations. 


Dilapidations do not strictly come under 
discussion in the present paper, but in 
arranging leases it should be clearly 
understood that the tenant has the right 
to move the whole of his plant, the pre- 
mises being made good where the plant is 
so removed. 

Dilapidations in industrial premises may 
be a serious matter for the landlord or the 
tenant, and the interests of both parties 
require to be carefully guarded by their 
respective architects. 

It is most desirable that an annual 
inspection of the whole of the buildings 
should be made by the architect, and a 
report submitted to the owners, exactly as 
an auditor does each year with his 
accounts. 


Assessment of Industrial Buildings. 


In designing works some regard must be: 
had to the future assessment for ratable 
value. Some clients ask, when considering 
sites, whether certain districts rate 
machinery. It might be broadly stated 
that no districts rate machinery, but all 
districts should take machinery into 
account as enhancing the value of the 
hereditament on which it is placed. Much 
valuable time and money have been spent 
in law cases in order to determine the 
proper way to take machinery “into 
account.’’ Some overseers ask for a list of 
machinery and the cost of same, and 
others seem to be at a complete loss in 
dealing with machinery. It would be most 
useful if the recommendations from the 
Royal Commissioners on Local Taxation 
(May, 1901) were made law, for the effect 
of them is as follows:—“ That in esti- 
mating the ratable value of any heredita- 
ment occupied for trade, business, or 
manufacturing purposes, there shall be 
excluded. from the assessment any in- 
creased value arising from machines, 
tools or appliances which are not fixed, or 
are only fixed that they can be removed 
from their place without necessitating the 
removal of any part of the hereditament. 
But the value of any machinery, machine, 
or plant used in or on the hereditament 
for producing or transmitting first motive 
power, or for heating or lighting the here- 
ditament, should be included.’ * 

It often happens that firms who erect 
good and lofty buildings giving much 
better conditions for their employees are 
penalised in the matter of assessment, 
owing to the lack of a sense of proportion 
in the persons who carry out the valuing ; 
for instance, the ratable value is sure to be 
put much higher on a building with lofty 
ceilings, and where the walls are nicely 
painted with a Jight colour and the place 
is kept clean, than on a building of the 
same floor area but of the usual low 
height, and indifferently kept. The old- 
fashioned way of taking the cubic foot as 
the unit for value is, 1 am afraid, partly 
the reason for this. The foot super of 
actual effective floor space is really the 
only proper unit—both as to use and cost. 
As an example, let me take a representa- 
tive building, 300 ft. long, 7o ft. wide, and 
18 ft. high to the roof tie. The cost of this 
building was about £5,500, but if the 
height were reduced to 12 ft., the deduc- 
tion would only be about £200, the useful- 
ness of the building being the same ; there- 
fore the ratable value should not be 
greater for the 18-ft. building than for the 
12-ft. building. 

I submit that it is more reasonable to put 
a high assessment on a set of cramped 
dirty w.c.s not fit for use than upon a 
suite of w.c.s, lavatory basins, cloak-rooms 
and other conveniences provided for 
the employees, and in a building of such a 
size and height that they can be kept 
properly clean and sweet. 

It is necessary for overseers to take 
careful account of all points before arriv- 
ing at a value for the assessment of indus- 
trial buildings. Often in a building cost- 
ing many thousands of pounds, with the 
judicious spending of a few extra hun- 
dreds, the general effect can be greatly 
improved and the works made m>¢e cheer- 


* See Ryde on “ Rating.” 
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ful, but it is not encouraging if the ratable 
value is unduly increased thereby. 

It is submitted that the assessment on 
industrial buildings should be arranged on 
a sliding scale in inverse ratio t> the cun- 
sideration given to the health and condi- 
tions of the employees in the design and 
upkeep of the building, thus encouraging 
those employers (who have hitherto ignored 
this question) to pay more attention to this 
essential part of their business. 

(Correction: In the list of prices for 
floors given in the first part of this article 
on page 52 of last weck’s issue a mistake 
occurs. “Wood blocks 34in. creosoted” 
should read “Wood blocks 3in. creo- 
soted.”’] 


REINFORCED ~GONCRETE) “AS 9A 
WAR-TIME BUILDING MATERIAL. 


BY H. R. STROYER, M.Instic.E 
(COPENHAGEN). 


The general advantages of reinforced 
concrete as compared with other building 


materials have long been realised by 
architects and engineers, and there is 


hardly any need to enumerate them in 
this place. The adaptability of reinforced 
concrete is best shown by the fact that it 
is employed in nearly every branch of 
engineering, and this in spite of the draw- 
backs that have been alleged against it. 
The only disadvantage attending its use 
as a building material, or the only one 
which so far has been substantiated in 
certain cases, is the loss of time in waiting 
for the concrete to set. In the greatest 
number of cases this loss of time is com- 
pensated by numerous advantages, and is 
most frequently overcome by special 
arrangements of the building pregramme ; 
but there have been instances where 
certain parts of the structure were 
required to be ready for use immediately 
after erection, and the great advantages 
of reinforced concrete have had to be 
sacrificed in order to gain a week’s time. 

All up-to-date architects and engineers 
are agreed upon the durability, strength, 
cheapness, and adaptability of reinforced 
concrete. In ordinary times the great 
points in favour of its use as a_ building 
material were the ease with which the 
composite materials, steel, cement, and 
ballast were obtained. This advantage is 
even more pronounced at the present 
time, when sectional steel is very difficult 
to obtain, and timber is almost worth its 
weight in gold. The quantity of stee! 
required for reinforcement is only a frac- 
tion of what would be necessary for a 
similar construction in sectional steel ; 
and the other materials used in reinforced 
concrete—viz., cement and _ ballast—are 
still obtainable at reasonable prices and 
deliveries. 

From a monetary point of view rein- 
forced concrete is, at) present prices, 
cheaper than any other form of construc- 
tion, including timber and brick or stone. 
When, in addition, it is remembered that 
it is fire-, weather-, and water-proof, it will 
be seen that it possesses all the good points 
of an ideal building material for War con- 
tracts, in which strength, cost, and 
resistance to fire, water, and weather are 
essential qualities. 

The only set-back to its use as a build- 
ing material at the present time is the 
above-mentioned loss of time for setting. 
As long as concrete is poured into moulds 
zn sttu this handicap will obtain; and the 
fact that, generally speaking, all the site 
moulds have to be carried by a more or 
less elaborate system of supports and 
struts and rakers increases the cost of the 


finished reinforced concrete structure by 
an amount that is by no means negligible. 
There is a considerable field for improve- 
ment in respect of the present system of 
executing reinforced concrete by means of 
site moulds ; and the fact that the material 
has, in spite of this, won for itself a very 
prominent position, and has come to stay, 
is no reason why it should be allowed to 
rest on its laurels, and no attempts be 
made to improve it by reducing the time 
of execution and at the same time the cost. 


Nearly all architects and engineers have 
been brought face to face with this draw- 
back, and it has been the endeavour of 
both consultants and contractors to over- 
come the difficulty in a sound and 
practical way. The principal idea under- 
lying all attempts in this direction is to 
provide means for using reinforced con- 
crete as a ready-made building material 
like bricks, rolled-steel joists, and timber, 
and thus to bring it into line with other 
materials by eliminating the setting period 
of the concrete—and, to a great extent, 
the cost of the falsework. Another great 
advantage gained by using the reinforced 
concrete as a ready-made material is the 
fact that more care can be exercised in 
placing the steel if the concrete is poured 
into moulds conveniently placed, and at 
the leisure of the contractor, than if it has 
to be put in on the site, perhaps under 
most inconvenient circumstances, in diff- 
cult positions, and in a hurry: while proper 
inspection is much facilitated by having 
the concrete all cast on the ground. 

Ouite a number of methods have been 
proposed for transforming concrete from 
a plastic material requiring site moulds, 
and time to set, into the ready-made 
article. The ideal state would be to have 
it in the shape of joists or slabs, or to re- 
duce it to the simplicity of the brick, 
which only requires laying in place and 
grouting, and which is in reality the 
simplest and most foolproof of all build- 
ing materials, having, it is true, quite a 
number of drawbacks that are not com- 
pensated for by its being foolproof. 

There is, however, one inherent differ- 
ence between the ready-made stock beam 
or joist in reinforced concrete and the 
rolled-steel or timber joist. The former 
being made of a material that is only 
homogeneous or monolithic if it is so de- 
signed (as is, or should be, always the 
case with site-poured material), it has 
certain peculiarities as compared with 
materials that are absolutely and always 
homogeneous. Being composed of two 
entirely different elements—concrete the 
compression member, and steel the tension 
member—reinforced concrete, it must 
be remembered is only capable of with- 
standing tension, shear or bending, if it 
is made to do this by the introduction of 
suitable reinforcement. <A section of, say, 
12 in. by 12 in. concrete will stand thrust 
without any reinforcement, but hardly 
any tension, shear, or bending; it will 
stand bending in one direction if steel is 
introduced in the tension side, or in both 
directions, or all the way round if suffi- 
cient reinforcement is put in to take care 
of all the tension stresses. A correspond- 
ing steel or timber section, on the other 
hand, will, in virtue of the true homo- 
geneous character of the material, stand 
not only compression, but tension, shear, 
torsion, and bending, without any doctor- 
ing. To illustrate this point, it is only 
necessary to imagine that the beam in 
question were turned upside down. <A 
rolled-steel or timber joist would take the 
load equally well, whereas a_ reinforced- 
concrete beam which is designed for bend- 
ing in one direction only would probably 


- 


collapse if turned upside down. It cou 
be made to stand the load equally w 
both ways by introducing reinforceme; 
both top and bottom, but this would me; 
doing away with some of the economic 
advantages connected with the use of r 


inforced concrete. fF 

In this connection there is alge 
question of shear to be considered. — 
the rolled-steel joist the shear is taken | 
the web, in the timber joist by the actu 
timber section, but in the reinforced ec 
crete beam it is nearly always the st 
reinforcement that has to provide for thi 
most frequently in the shape of ba 
cranked up towards the end of the he 
If a stock beam is too long and has 
cut off, this operation does not affe 
resistance to shear in steel or ff 
joists; but it may seriously affect the 
inforced concrete beam by cutting 
cranked bars at the end, which were 
have resisted the shear. Before makir 
beams of this kind in reinforced 
it would therefore be desirable to kn 
beforehand all the forces to which th 
would be subject, so as to be able to d 
termine the actual reinforcement require 

From the foregoing considerations 
would appear that if reinforced conere 
is to be used as a ready-made stock ur 
the latter should preferably be sm: 
enough to obviate any cutting of 1 
length. Reducing the size of the uni 
also tends to lessen the work in handlir 
them, and here again the comparison wi 
the brick is not beside the mark, althou; 
perhaps it is too much to hope that rei 
forced concrete should ever be reduced 
the same degree of foolproofness and ea 
of handling as the common brick. _ 


LONDON COUNTY AWN 
WESTMINSTER BANK. 


Mr. Walter Leaf, Deputy Cha 
presided at the annual general me 
the London County and West 
Bank, held last Thursday. In n 
the adoption of the report, he said that 
state of affairs shown in it was 
which the bank might be proud. 
as the internal affairs of the bank 


steady and very profitable pros] 
The net result was that they had no ton 
written down their investments to a por 
at which they stood that day well 
the market price, and paid the same dit 
dend as last year, but they had also | 
able to resume their practice 
sound rule—of writing a large a 
£100,000, off their premises ac 
which now stood at almost the sam 
as two years ago. That redu 
view of the low figure at which thei 
mises stood in their books, might 
garded as practically an addition to 
reserve. With respect to war loan: 
Leaf made an exhaustive statement 
the conclusion of which he said tha 
their customers, according to their n 
would come to them ready to lend no 
their savings in the past, but wi 
banks’ assistance their savings 1 
future, and above all, determined 
crease those future savings to their 
most power, then, and then only, 
the Loan be an assured success. 
lay in the hands of the small man. 
moved the adoption of the report, 
was carried unanimously. 4 
The retiring directors were re-€ 
and the auditors re-appointed. 
votes of thanks to the chairman and t 
directors and to the officers and staf 
unanimously passed. a 
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NONFIRMING an observation made in these 
columns a few weeks ago, to the effect that 
market-gardening operations do not exactly 

yprove building sites, a correspondent sends a news- 
yper cutting which refers to a somewhat similar kind 
disturbance, for which compensation is sought. A 
ot of land, comprising about eleven acres, had 
sen intended as a site for small house property, and, 
cording to the owners, has been rendered unfit for 
at purpose by trench-digging demonstrations. In 
ply to the case stated before the Defence of the 
ealm Losses Commission, a War Office representa- 
ve developed an exceedingly ingenious argument. 
ots on the estate, he said, were sold as long ago as 
04, and to the present date no more than twelve 
uses had been erected. If the estate did not develop 
y faster, there would be ample time for the disturbed 
na to consolidate before it was required for building ! 
nemical analysis of this contention would probably 
veal some slight trace of sardonic humour. Within 
hat geological period of time would a seven-foot- 
ep trench “consolidate” itself? And is the build- 
g¢ of twelve houses between 1904 and 1917: an 
alterable rate of progression? As an American 
auld say, the joke is on the landowners, who were in 
better position to enjoy it after the announcement 
at their case would receive “ due consideration.” 


= = = 2 


For reasons best known to themselves, our fore- 
thers were wont to build their houses with overhang- 
g storeys. Very modern French architects are 
versing this method. Messrs. Sauvage and Sarazin 
ve built, in the Rue Vavin, a house in which each 
ecessive floor is set back several feet, with the object 
giving better access of light and air to the lower 
oreys, and of causing less obstruction to the ancient 
thts on the opposite side of the road. Here we scent 
nger. Opponents of reform of the laws as to light 
id air in this country, driven from their present 
tenable position, may seek refuge in the compro- 
ise suggested by the stepped house; which is itself 
sort of compromise on the tiers of streets imagined 
“someone who, struck by the ingenuity of the Rows 
Chester, where one walks on top of one row of 
ops to view a second row, yearned for an extension 
the principle. The medieval builders.of Chester, 
is argued, would have pushed the idea to a logical 
nclusion (at the top storey) if only the sweet uses 
the passenger lift had been known to them. 


* * * * 


With street piled above street, shop-front ‘above 
op-front, the shopkeeper could realise the ideal for 
uch his soul craves—an entire front of unbroken 
enerally speaking) glittering glass, which should 
30 gratify the architectural sense of propriety 
cause the “acres of glass” will no longer seem to 
Id up tons of heavy upper storeys, but only the final 
scia. Thus the stepped house will solve several 
oblems. It will also create several others. Whether 
€ successive steps would afford a more convenient 
dgment for hostile aircraft bombs or for the steel 
twork to repel them is a negligible point, because 
stile airmen seem to have lost their esteem for both 
iis and London as health-resorts to which joy- 


jaunts could be mace with impunity ; but consider the 
effect of an entire street of stepped buildings, one side 
of the road recoiling from the other as in horror at a 
row of protruding chins and receding foreheads. And 
the perspective! And the photographs, which magnify 
the receding chins and dwarf the receding foreheads! 


* * % * 


As architect to the School Board for London, Mr. 
E. R. Robson, whose death we briefly recorded last 
week, enjoyed larger opportunities than fall to the lot 
of most architects of influencing the public taste. “His 
work confronts the Londoner at every turn, and, by its 
subject, in which every passer-by is more or less per- 
sonally interested, attracts more attention than~ is 
bestowed upon any other class of building. For good 
or il] Mr. Robson’s Board schools have had therefore 
a widespread educative influence which is. supplemen- 
tary to their accredited functions and is powerful 
beyond the dreams of. the incomplete: educational 
theorist. True, the influence is commonly. sub- 
conscious, working as leaven in a community that may 
appear to be insensitive to it; but the architect design- 
ing a building to be put up near a Council school feels, 
more often than not, under some compulsion to bring 
his work into harmony with the school that dominates 
the district. And in other ways the leaven works. 
Its effects are reflected in varying degrees and in 
divers manifestations in the habits of the people and in 
the character of the secular buildings that have since 
arisen in Board-school environment. That the people 
are but dimly conscious of this pervasive influence does 
not materially modify its force. 


* * e me 


It follows that common-schools, possessing by their 
numbers and their communal interest an intense pre- 
potency, should be designed with a fuller realisation 
of this important fact. It is an educational responsi- 
bility to “design in beauty and build in truth.” Outside 
and inside, the common-school should symbolise the 
dignity and grace of the popular educator. Mr. Robson 
did very well. Most assuredly, his schools are not 
lacking in dignity; indeed, the early opponents of 
popular education have imaginatively urged against 
them that they are “palatial.” They marked, at all 
events, a great advance on the paltry pseudo-Gothic 
“national” or “ British-and-Foreign” schools that 
they superseded. They would have been far more 
expressive of their function, however, if they had been 
designed with a clearer consciousness of the source 
whence educational ideals have come down to _ us. 
Possibly Mr. Robson—who, indeed, was so excellent 
an architect as to make his absorption in School Board 
work the more regrettable—was not himself respon- 
sible for the choice of style ; nor is he to be blamed for 
its stereotyped reproduction all over London. As we 
have frequently contended, no town should be thus 
placed at the mercy of an official architect—an obvious 
truism that the London County Council had at length 
taken to heart when, before the war brought their 
building operations to a standstill, they took the com- 
mon-sense course of inviting competitive designs. It 
should not be necessary to remind them that there are 
other ways of avoiding the monotony of repetitive 
official architecture. 
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AMIN ODEO Ngee HERING smear 
ALGVBIMUIEO. 


UCKINGHAM PALACE has not, strictly speak- 
ing, changed its form so radically as to wariant 
the statement sometimes made that it has 

“undergone complete metamorphosis.” For it still 
retains, though hidden by the east block that spans 
across the wings, its original courtyard facade, and the 
little low wings are as John Nash designed them. 

As Nash left it, “the King’s Palace at Pimlico,” as 
it was called in his day, faced St. James’s Park for a 
length of 485 ft, each wing being 150 ft. long, with 
185 ft. for the central portion. Below is a reproduc- 
tion of an engraving of the front as it appeared in 
1837, in conjunction with which the following contem- 
porary description may be given: “The centre is a 
parallelogram, and recedes from the wings 340 ft, 
forming a court, through which the carriages pass 
under the portico in the middle of the principal build- 
ing. Between the wings, and situate about 100 ft. in 
advance, is an entrance lodge, consisting of three arch- 
ways built of white Carrara marble, assimilating in 
design to the triumphal arch of Constantine at Rome ; 
the whole court from the wings to the lodge being 
enclosed by a richly ornamented bronze railing. The 
external appearance of the ground-floor is of the 
Doric, and the principal floor of the Corinthian order, 
richly embellished with groups of illustrative figures 
and statues.” The “entrance lodge” referred to is of 
course the “ Marble Arch”: its original appearance is 
well shown in the engraving reproduced as a plate in 
this issue. 

It was Edward Blore who built the block at the 
front across the two wings, which front was refaced 
under Sir Aston Webb’s direction in 1913. 
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THES BUA ES: 


Buckingham Palace. 


EFERENCE to these plates is made in the artick 
on this page. 


Trajan’s Column, Rome. 

Among the many forms adopted for importan 
monuments commemorative of the present War 
columns and obelisks will take a conspicuous place 
and we have thought it to be of service therefore t 
publish a series of plates showing what has beer 
accomplished in this direction from Roman times dow 
to our own. Great arches and columns were favoure: 
by the Romans for memorialising their triumphs, ani 
among the many columns they erected, that to Traja 
is pre-eminent. It commemorates the Emperor 
victories over the Dacians, and is said to have bee: 
designed by Apollodorus of Damascus (A.D. I1I-114 
It is a Roman Doric shaft, 12 ft. in diameter at th 
base, formed of great drums of marble, up the surfae 
of which winds a spiral band of sculpture depictin: 
innumerable scenes of the campaigns. Originally 
bronze statue of Trajan, 20 ft. high, stood on th 
capital, but this was replaced in 1587 by a statue of S 
Peter, which remains to this day. 


Door in the Galleria Poldi Pezzol1, Milan. 
We have not been able to ascertain the date of thi 
fanciful piece of work, but it appears to belong to th 
last century. There is an element of freakiness abou 
it, but the details are in good taste, and the littl 
central figure is beautifully modelled. 


Mess-rooms in a Munitions Factory. 


The factory to which these mess-rooms are appt 
tenant is described in the article on page 75. 
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THE FRONT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE AS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED BY JOHN NASH. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS: 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of this 
Federation was held on January 31, at 
the Connaught Rooms, Kingsway, Lon- 
don, W.C. 

In moving the adoption of the Council’s 
report, the President (Mr. W. F. Wallis, 
J.P.) remarked that the work of the 
Federation since the war had been in 
excess of that in times of peace, and that 
the correspondence had trebled. The 
work of the Conciliation Board had been 
also somewhat excessive, on account of 
the labour unrest following upon an all- 
round disturbance of prices. Referring 
to the revised forms of contract and sub- 
contract, he stated that this subject had 
entailed much work, which had now been 
completed. In the main form of con- 
tract, as presented by the North-Western 
Federation, some important amendments 
had to be considered and referred back to 
the Contract Sub-committee. The form 
would eventually be sent on to the Institute 
of Builders, and that body asked to join the 
Federation in presenting the proposals to 
the R.I.B.A. Failing agreement with the 
R.1.B.A., it was suggested that the matter 
he referred to arbitration under the chair- 
manship of Sir George Askwith, as was 
done in the case of the Scottish Form of 
Contract. Thanks were due to the North- 
Western Federation and their secretary, 
Mr. Moss, for the way in which they had 
taken up this matter. After a brief refer- 
ence to the apprenticeship problem, and 
the necessity of grappling with it at once, 
in preparation for the conditions that 
would arise after the war, the President 
dealt with the question of pre-war con- 
tracts. It is possible that a Bill relating 
to the matter may be presented, which is 
expected to deal in a fair manner with all 
contracts the carrying out of which has 
been rendered difficult or impossible owing 
19 the war. The measures which the 
Federation had in contemplation with 
respect to building licences had been in- 
terrupted by the change of Government, 
hut the future course of action had been 
carefully marked out by the Council. 

The report by 


; Contract Sub- 
committee 


submitted and 
read the  fol- 


the 
having been 
«dopted, Mr. White 

lowing supplementary statement: ‘In 
addition to what already appears in 
the report, it may now be added that 
the Contract Sub-committee met on 
January 16, 1917, and considered in detail 
the various suggestions for amending the 
draft form of contract now under con- 
sideration. Many of the suggestions were 
adopted, subject to the approval of the 
legal adviser. Some were sent forward to 
the latter for his consideration, and he has 
heen asked to draft a suitable clause to 
cnable those suggestions he deems practic- 
able to be incorporated in the document. 
Others were rejected by the Committee. 
the general suggestions ot the Yorkshire 
Pederation in regard to future procedure 
™m the event of the R.I.B.A. rejecting our 
new proposals are—that, failing any satis- 
factory agreement, we should try to follow 
tae procedure adopted in Scotland, and 
have the matter referred to arbitration 
under the chairmanship of Sir George 
Askwith, and that representatives of the 
architects, surveyors, and public authori- 
ties, as well as of ourselves, should be 
asked to take part in the proceedings. As 
soon as the Committee has brought the 
present revision to a conclusion, it is pro- 


posed, if the Council now assents, that the 
revised document should be sent to the In- 
stitute of Builders, with a request that it 
will consider it, and co-operate with the 
Federation in making a joint representa- 
tion to the R.I.B.A. in regard thereto, and 
the Committee would like to be empowered 
to act on behalf of the Federation in so 
furthering the matter.” This course was 
approved. 

Regarding the Belgian Fund, it was 
stated that for the moment there was no 
necessity to make any further proposals, 
provided arrears still outstanding be paid 
up. 
Council having confirmed the recom- 
mendation of the Administrative Com- 
mittee that the rates of subscription and 
contribution to Reserve Fund for 1917 re- 
main the same as 1916, this was agreed to. 

A resolution proposed by Mr. Storrs and 
seconded by Mr. Willcocks to alter Rule 4 
of the National Scheme of Conciliation 
was agreed to, but the addition of the word 
“local” before the word “centre” in the 
first line was thought desirable. The addi- 
tion to the first paragraph of the said! rule 
will therefore read: ‘That when a secre- 
tary of a local centre or National Concilia- 
tion Board receives an application from 
either the employers or operatives, he shall 
intimate the same forthwith to his joint 
secretary, and forward an exact copy of the 
application, and the joint secretary shall 
supply the other party with a copy.” 

At a meeting of secretaries of important 
organisations, convened by Mr. Biggart 
(Ship Building Federation), and presided 
over by Sir T. R. Ellis (Coal Owners’ As- 
sociation) in October last, it was recom- 
mended that the secretaries should ask 
their respective associations whether it is 
desirable to call a meeting of representa- 
tives of the various federations of em- 
pleyers to consider what steps can be 
taken to submit the views of employers to 
Government Departments, and that the 
associations be asked to name representa- 
tives to attend the meeting. This matter 
was referred to the Administrative Com- 
mittee with power to act. 

Copies of a pamphlet dealing with the 
position of apprentices after the war having 
been circulated by the Institute of Builders 
asking for views of associations on the 
scheme, the Council of the Federation had 
signified its approval of the scheme, and 
had instructed Mr. White to communicate 
with the Institute of Builders to that effect. 
Mr. W. J. Renshaw (London) moved that 
the scheme be approved, and that arrange- 
ments be made for further conference on 
the subject. 

The Secretary mentioned that, at its 
meeting on the previous day, the Council 
had dealt also with following items: Letter 
from Building Trade re discharge of 
wounded soldiers and work for them. Re- 
quest for information upon possibilities of 
making use of such men in Building 
Trade and asking our organisation to as- 
sist. The Council agreed to the request. 
The Council had appointed a special Com- 
mittee to report on the rules of the Federa- 
tion and the basis of subscription and re- 
presentation. 

Mr. W. J. Renshaw (London) moved that 
“in view of the urgency and importance 
of questions which have arisen at the pre- 
sent time, and the need for proper action 
in regard thereto, the Administrative Com- 
mittee be requested at the next meeting to 
appoint an Emergency Committee to deal 
with any matter as and when ‘it arises; 
the Emergency Committee to report to the 
Administrative Committee.” The resolu- 
tion was adopted. 


On the question of allowances in respect 
of extra costs of carrying out pre-war con- 
tracts, Mr. A. G. White, the Federation 
secretary, explained that local authorities 
have taken into consideration contracts 
carried -out under war conditions, and 
made concessions, but such cases are not 
always reported to him—it would be help- 
ful to other members if he were kept 
:mformed on such matters.. Local authori- 
hes find difficulty in getting allowances 
passed by the Local Government Board, 
and ask for precedents. When an appli- 
cation for information and_ precedents 
reaches him, where there are negotiations, 
he can send such correspondence to the 
member and his adviser, and they can 


_ deal with it without delay. 


On the announcement of the results of 
the elections of officers and committees, 
Mr. B. J. Moss (Liverpool) urged that 
master slaters and sub-contractors should 
have been included on the Demarcation 
Committee, and the matter was referred 
to the Administrative Committee, who, on 
the suggestion of the chairman, would also 
consider the advisability of including 
master plasterers and certain others on the 
revised list. 

The Chairman moved, and Mr. Samuel 
Smethurst, J.P., seconded, that Mr. James 
Storrs, J.P. (Stalybridge) be president for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Storrs, the chairman 
remarked, possessed every qualification 
necessary and acceptable as President of 
the Federation; and Mr. Smethurst, J.P. 
(Oldham), observed that no one had the 
confidence of the trade union leaders more 
completely than Mr. Storrs. Mr. E, J. 
Brown (London) also supported the nomi- 
nation, and Mr. Storrs was unanimously 
elected president. 

Mr. Storrs, in thanking the meeting for 
the honour, said that it was thirty years 
since he first attended a National Federa- 
tion meeting, and that he had had the 
honour of being president of the Lanca- 
shire Federation. Turning to the subject 
of the proposed new form of con- 
tract, Mr. Storrs said it was manifestly 
unfair that architects should be the sole 
arbitrators upon the question of materials 
to be used : disputes on such matters ought 
to go to arbitration. In conclusion, he 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Wallis for 
his able services as president during the 
past year, and suggested that his name be 
added to the list of vice-presidents. This 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. F. Wallis, in acknowledgment, 

said that his year of office had been a most 
strenuous one, andi that, in spite of ill- 
health, he had done his best to further the 
interests of the Federation. He offered 
his hearty thanks to Mr. White and his 
assistant for their services during the past 
year, and Mr. White replied. 
’ Mr. Talbot (North-Western Federation) 
said that his Federation appreciated very 
highly the honour reflected’ upon it by the 
election of Mr. Storrs to the presidency. 
He invited the National Federation to visit 
the North-Western Federation for their 
next half-vearly meeting. 

Mr. J. B. Johnson moved: “That this 
meeting enters its protest against the re- 
cent increase of 50 per cent. in railway 
passenger fares, and asks for early relief 
of same as being a restriction to trade.” 
This was seconded by Mr. Costain, and 
carried. 

Mr. Watkin Williams (South Wales 
Federation) gave an address on Local 
Taxation. Time for discussion was lack- 
ing, however, and it was decided to have 
the question further considered in pre- 
paration for the next half-yearly meeting. 
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THE LATE MR. S. STEVENS 
HEELYER, 


An appreciation of the late Mr. S. 
Stevens Hellyer as a pioneer of applied 
sanitary science appears in the editorial 
columns of our issue for January 10. We 
have now much pleasure in reproducing 
the accompanying portrait. of Mr. 
Hellyer, together with brief biographical 
particulars. 

Mr. Hellyer, who passed away on De- 
cember 8 at Berne, Switzerland, .was in 
his seventy-sixth year. He was for many 
years head of the firm of Messrs. Dent 
and Hellyer. sanitary engineers.. The 
firm. dates back.to 1730...He came to 
London many years ago from Devonshire, 
and entered the firm of Messrs. Beard and 
Dent, in whose business he soon took the 
leading position. After a few years he 
was able to put into practice the improved 
methods of .sanitation which he conceived 
the age demanded for the health and well- 
being of the nation. In 1871, when the 
country was full of anxiety for the life of 
her future King, who was suffering from a 
serious attack of typhoid fever which was 
attributed to bad sanitation, the whole 
nation became alarmed when it was ddis- 
covered that, from palace to cottage, sani- 
tary arrangements were, to a very large 
extent, in a deplorable condition, and re- 
quired thoroughly overhauling and recon- 
structing. At that period commenced the 
great movement towards sanitary reform, 
yn which Mr. Hellyer played an extensive 
and important part. He made the sub- 
ject of domestic sanitation his special 
study, and besides planning and executing 
innumerable sanitary works both in town 
and country, from royal nalaces to modest 
country houses, he invented and patented 
numerous sanitary fittings and appliances 
which are still regarded as standards, 
being extensively used at the present day. 
In 1874 he became a partner in the firm, 


which was thereupon known as Messrs. 
Dent and Hellyer, and in 1888, on the re- 
tirement of Mr. William Dent, he became 
the sole proprietor of the business of the 
firm, and subsequently in this connection 
he was honoured by being appointed Royal 
Warrant Holder respectively to her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, his late Majesty 
King Edward the Seventh, “and our pre- 
sent King. We have it on good authority 
that he was recommended for a knight- 
hood, but it was only in keeping with his 
general modesty that he should have de- 
clined this honour. | During 1881 he de- 
livered a course of free lectures at the 
Society of Arts for the National Health 
Society, in which he proved, with the aid 
of numerous large coloured diagrams and 
by practical demonstration, the advan- 
tages of new and improved methods of 
sanitation. The lectures caused quite a 
commotion in the plumbing trade, and on 
each occasion the hall’ was overcrowded. 
Most of the lecturer’s contentions, though 
hotly contested at the time, have been ac- 
cepted aS sound doctrine in the modern 
methods of sanitary work. The lectures 
were ‘repeated ‘at a later date, and’ were 
subsequently published in book form. Mr. 
Hellyer also wrote “The Plumber and 
Sanitary Houses,” which ran through 
several editions, and of which a French 
translation was published in Paris; and 
his students’ book on ‘ Principles and 
Practise of Plumbing ”’ took rank as a 
standard text-book. 

Mr. Hellyer took great interest in the 
technological training of plumbers, and 
was the first examiner in “ Plumbers’ 
Work” for the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute about the year 1879, which 
position he held for five years. He was 
afterwards appointed Consultative Ex- 
aminer to the Institute, and also became 
Ixaminer of “Plumbers’ Work” for the 
Carpenters’ Company. Those who were 
intimately associated with him cherish his 
memory as that of a_ true friend and 
generous employer. 


THE LATE, MRIS STEVENSS DELIVER: 


1917. . 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker: 

Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of the firm 
of Lingen Barker and Anthony Barker, 
passed away at his residence in London on 
January 27, at the age of seventy-eight. 
Mr. Barker built or restored a very large 
number of churches in different parts of 
England and Waies, and latterly had 
identified himself with a movement for the 
erection of churches to’ meet ‘the needs of 
the growing populations in our large in- 
dustrial centres. - He had also'a consider 
able school practice, and had held the 
appointment of- architect to. ten School 
Boards. In consequence -of the success 
that had attended his efforts in. 1873 in 
shifting wholesale a large building in 
Chelsea that Earl Cadogan was interested 
in, the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, when 
H.M. First Commissioner of Works, 
applied to Mr. Lingen Barker ‘in 1882 to 
devise a scheme for the removal of the 
Wellington Arch with its equestrian statue 
bodily from Hyde Park Corner into its 
present position in the Green Park. The 
scheme, which was of a very elaborate and 
interesting character, was accepted by the 
Government on the recommendation of Sir 
John Fowler, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred. Mr. Barker was a member Of 
several archeological societies, and the 
author of several architectural essays, one 
of them being on Garway Church and the 
Knights’ Templars, which he read before 
the British Archzeological Association at 
their Great Malvern meeting, and another 
on “‘ The Domestic Medizval Architee- 
ture of Herefordshire,’’ for the old Here- 
ford Literary, Philosophical, and Natural 
History Society. He was the author of 
‘Parish Churches of the Diocese of St. 
David’s’’? and ‘* Warwickshire Parish 
Churches,’’ the latter being intended by 
the then Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Phil- 
pott, to form the first part of a diocesan 
handbook. 


Mr. Herbert Hodkin. 

The death of Mr. Herbert Hodkin, foun: 
der and chairman of Hodkin and Jones, 
Ltd., reinforced concrete engineers and 
building material merchants, took place 
at his residence, Lime Leigh, Montgomery 
Road, Sheffield, at the age of seventy. 
three. Mr. Hodkin was a descendant 6f 
an old respected Derbyshire family, resi- 
dent at Brampton, near Chesterfield, 
dating back in the Parish Church registers 
to 1686. Going to Sheffield in 1858, he 
served seven years’ apprenticeship in the 
building trade, and began business on his 
own account in 1868, and was joined mm 
partnership by Mr. William Jones in 1878. 
The business which Mr. Hodkin founded 
has been one of steady growth, and the 
extensive works in Queen’s Road and other 
branches in the Sheffield district testify to 
his -commercial success. He leaves five 
sons (one of whom is a Wesleyan minister 
and Chaplain to H.M. Forces in South 
Africa) and two daughters. 


Mr. Wm. Bowdler. 

Mr. Wm. Bowdler, builder, of Belle Vue, 
Shrewsbury, whose death is announced, 
was eighty-one years of age. With his 
late partner, Mr. H. T. Darlington, he was 
in early years associated with Mr. Pount 
ney Smith. Specialising in ecclesiastical 
work, Messrs. Bowdler and Darlington 
carried out many important undertakings, 
including the building of Meole Church, 
All Saints’ Church, Shrewsbury, and the 
restoration of Chirbury, Minsterley, 
and Market Drayton Parish Churches and 
of the Abbey Church, Shrewsbury. 
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A MUNITIONS FACTORY. 


: ; 
HE accompanying illustrations show 


a munitions factory which has re- 
ntly been erected from designs by 
essts. Buckland, *© Haywood and 
mer, architects, of Birmingham. It 


a frank piece of architectural . construc- 
mM in reinforced concrete, and serves 
show what good results can be 
tained when an industrial building is 
signed in a thoroughly modern spirit. 
proclaims itself to be exactly what it 
—a factory, 4nd as such it claims our 
spect, for it is not tricked out with 
chitectural appendages ‘that are as 
ational as they are irritating, but gains 
expression through the essential 
aracter of its structure. 
The factory consists of four blocks of 
ildings, each 300 ft. by 50 ft. inside, 
d comprising ground, first, and second 
ors. The blocks are separated by 
eaS 32 ft. wide, and in these areas are 
‘ staircase blocks rising from the 
ound floor to the second floor. The 
urcases land at first and second-floor 
ji. on to bridges which span between 
> blocks and connect up the whole of 
e buildings. Opposite the four end 
ireases and on the other side of the 
idges are lifts which enable goods to be 
ised or lowered and conveyed by means 
the bridges into the required blocks. 
On the top floor of block No. 2 are large 
*ss-rooms and appurtenant offices for 
en and women workers, the arrangement 
which part of the factory can be studied 
om the plan published as a double page 
ate in this issue. 
At the east end of the factory are two 
e-storey buildings containing the 
le furnaces and generators. The 
st extends for the whole width of 
ocks 1, 2, and 3, including the width 
the two areas between; the second is 
posite block 4. Both buildings are 
ft. 4 in. in depth. 
The bearing capacity of the top soil 
the site was very meagre, as it con- 
ned a considerable amount of clinker 
ling and made- -up ground. The founda- 
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had to be carried down 
to a considerably lower level. The 
necessary hard clay bottom was deter- 
mined as the exchvations proceeded, 
varying from 4 ft. to 11 ft. below 
ground level. The foundations consist 
of a reinforced concrete slab carrying a 
centre longitudinal beam upon which the 


tions therefore 


columns to the buildings are carried in 
their turn. 

The wall columns and the row of 
columns down the centre of each block 
are spaced at Io ft. centres. There is 
thus a clear span between the centre 
columns and the external. columns of 
5 ft. 63 in. across the building, and 
10 ft. in a longitadinal direction to 
centres of columns (external and in- 
ternal). 

The external columns are 22 in. by 
13 in. from foundation to first floor, re- 


inforced with six vertical bars and with 
links at 6 in. centres. They are grooved 
above the ground floor for a 4} in. brick 
wall up to sill level and for steel window 
frames from sill level up to the head of 
the window. 

The external walls are 11 in., over all, 
consisting of two walls 43 in. thick with a 
2 in. space between. The outer 44 in. 
wall is bonded into the reinforced con- 
crete columns by means of the groove 
already mentioned. 

The ground floor of each block is of 
concrete 6 in. thick reinforced with a 
mesh of steel bars in the top of the slab, 
whilst over the trench where excavations 
were made for the fiundations of the 
centre columns bars are placed in the 
bottom of the slab to prevent cracks due 
to any shrinkage of the filling that may 
occur. This ground-floor slab was every- 
where made to act independently of the 
walls and columns, so that if the earth 
filling should shrink the slab could adjust 
itself to the new level without affecting 
the walls or columns. The slab was not 
constructed until the upper floors were 
finished. 
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The centre columns are 18 in. by 18 in. 
reinforced with eight bars vertically and! 


with binding links © horizontally. All 
external and internal columns have 
brackets bolted to them for carrying 


shafting and have been designed for a 
pull of two tons at a lever arm of 33 in. 

The first-floor slab is 4 in. thick rein- 
forced with bars, half of which are bent 
up over the beam support. 

The main beams are 24 in. by 11 in. 
below the slab, ‘haunched down on to 
columns, and of 25 ft. span; they are 
spaced 1o ft. centre to centre, and take 
a bearing at ohne end onthe external 
columns and at. the other end. on the 
centre columns. These main beams are 
reinforced with seven bars, five of which 
are bent up at the supports to resist the 


diagonal tension and are carried along 
the top of the beam over the centre 
column support to. take the negative 


tension at the top.of the beam. 

In addition to.the main slab reinforce- 
ment which runs parallel with the main 
beams, other slab reinforcement was 
put in over the top of the main beams, 
extending for 3 ft. on each side of same, 
to take the negative tension stresses in 


the slab over the beams, and also to 
assist in strengthening the tee of the 
beam against shear stresses. 

The external walls at first-floor 


level are carried by beams supported by 
the external columns. These beams are 


10 in. deep below the slab and 5 in. 
wide, the floor slab being thickened to 
8 in. thick for a width of 6 in. at the 
beam. The beams are reinforced with 


four tension bars in the bottom, two of 
which are bent up over the column 
support as before described. Upon these 
beams the hollow brick wails are built 
fora heiahta Ofe carte VG n., and steel 
window sashes and frames fitted in above 
this height. The beams also form the 


heads of the ground-floor windows. 
The external columns from first to 
second floor are 22 in. by 13 in. and 


similar in section to the columns from 


¥ 
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ground to first floor, but with less rein- staircases and lifts. between the blocks supporting the tank. The floor is 4 in 


forcement, the reduction in 


load. 

The slab at second-floor level is 4 in. 
thick and is reinforced similarly in every 
respect to the first-floor slab. ‘ihe 
secondary beams are of io ft. span, 
spaced 5 ft. apart, as on the first floor, 
and are 10 in. by 5 in. nett below the 
slab. The main beams are of 25 ft. 
span and spaced at io ft. centres, as on 
the first floor. The second floor was de- 
signed for the same loads as the first 
floor, viz., namely, 5 cwt. per square foot 
superload. 

The second floor was finished in the 
first instance as a roof, as it was not con- 
sidered advisable at the time to extend 
the external columns and cover in the 
building with steel trusses and _ light 
asbestos roofing slates. But owing to the 
immediate necessity of increasing the 
output from the works it was soon found 
necessary to convert this roof into a floor, 
for which it had been designed, and to 
extend the external columns upward and 
put on a roof. 

The roof trusses are of 50 ft. span, so 
that a strong wind puts a very big bend- 
ing moment in the external columns. In 
order, to resist this’ moment, additional 
bars were placed at the bottom of the 


owing to 


columns, extending into the lower 
columns and cut off at the top as the 


stresses become reduced. The columns 
are 22 in. by 13 in. for a height of 
3 ft. 6 in. from floor level and 15 in. by 
13 in. beyond this up to tie level. They 
are connected at the top by a Io in. by 
6 in. reinforced concrete tie-beam which 
runs around all the external walls. 

The 14 in. brick walls enclosing the 


MUNITIONS FACTORY : 


are carried by beams at the ground level 
supported on columns and isolated bases 
down to clay foundation. The founda- 
tion bases to the columns are 4 ft. 6 in. 
and 5 ft. square by 22in. and 27 1n. 
deep respectively, and take the form of 
truncated pyramids. These bases are 
reinforced in two directions at right 
angles to one another in order to resist 
the tension stresses in both directions. 

Above the second floor a_ reinforced 
concrete tank, with a capacity of 1,500 
gallons, has been constructed over two of 
the staircases. 

The building at the east end of the 
factory, containing the muffle furmaces 
and generators, extends for the whole 
width of blocks 1, 2 and 3, including the 
width of areas, and is 217 ft. 10 in. long 
by 63 ft. 4 in. wide, inside dimensions. 
The external walls to the furnace house 
are 14 in. thick and have reinforced 
concrete columns at about 12 ft. centres 
carrying the roof trusses. At the north 
end of the furnace house and opposite 
block No. 3 a floor was constructed over 
the generators for the storage of coal, 
10 ft. from ground level. 

Opposite block No. 4 a _ separate 
furnace and _ boiler house has been con- 
structed, independent of the main 
furnace house, and over the boilers is a 
reinforced concrete tank, 40 ft. 8 in. by 
30 ft. inside and 4 ft. deep, with a 
capacity of 35,000 gallons, for supplying 
the works with water. It is carried! on three 
internal columns, two of which are 16 in. 
by 16 in. and one 14 in, by 14 in. The 
bases of these columns are isolated trun- 
cated pyramid footings. There are also 
eleven external columns assisting in 


INTERIOR VIEW OF ONE 


thick, of 6 ft. span, resting on 26 in, by 
8 in. secondary beams of 25 ft. span. Thes, 
slabs are reinforced in the usual way, wit! 
bars bent over the supports. 

In carrying out the work much difficult: 
at first was experienced by the contractor 
(Messrs. William Moss and* Sons, Ltd. 
of Loughborough) owing to bad weathe; 
but the operations were kept going nigh 
and day by two gangs of workmen (th 
buildings being urgently required), an, 
in spite of the set back at the commence 
ment the contractors were able to com 
plete the work with remarkable celerity 
In this connection it may be mentione 
that the whole of the reinforcement t 
blocks 1, 2 and 3 and the muffles hous 
adjoining was delivered on the sit 
within five weeks of the signing of th 
contract. The contractors were ‘thu 
enabled to go ahead with all speed. | 

Immediately the first-floor slab and th 
beams to blocks Nos. 1 and 3 were suff 
ciently hard to allow the shuttering to 
struck, the windows, doors, floor boarc 
ing, etc., were fixed and the building 
completed up to this level. The machine 
and shafting were then brought im an 
fixed as rapidly as nossible, and _ thes 
ground-ficor shops were running in fu 
working order about four weeks after th 


floors had been finished. The groun 
floor of block No. 2 was_ simailarl 
occupied and _ finished, following whic 


the first floors were quickly finished. 
The Indented Bar and Concrete E1 
gineering Co., Ltd., were responsib. 
for the whole of the design and details 
the reinforced concrete work, apr 
supplied the reinforcing steel, which co 
sisted throughout of Indented bars. 


OF THE FLOORS. 
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Block Plan and Cross-Section. 
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EMERGENCY WAR “HOSPITALS * T—HUDDERST ie: 


“THE proposal to erect a War Hospital 
at Huddersfield originally took the 
form of acquiring certain schools and 
adapting them, but after an examination 
of the existing buildings the conclusion 
was arrived at that the cost and incon- 
venience involved by the alterations that 
would be necessary, first to adapt the build- 
ings to hospital purposes, and subsequently 
fo reinstate them for school purposes, 
would not be warranted by the results ob- 
tained—the adapted buildings, indeed, 
would have proved inadequate, and it was 
therefore decided eventually to erect an 
entirely new building. The Corporation 
of Huddersfield gave the scheme whole- 
hearted support; a committee was formed 
with the Mayor (Alderman J. Blamires) 
as chairman, and, with the consent of the 


Town Council, the services of the Borough 
Engineer (Mr. K.  F. Campbell, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.E.E.), who had had 
a large experience in the construction of 
hospitals, were requisitioned by the com- 
mittee, and he prepared the hospital 
scheme in all its details. 

Before submitting the scheme to the 
War Office it was considered desirable to 
call in the services of Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, who has taken a leading part 
in the arrangement of most of the hos- 
Pitals erected since the War commenced. 
Professor Sims Woodhead went to Hud- 
dersfield, viewed the site, and approved the 
plans prepared for his decision. Subse- 
quently the plans were submitted to the 
War Department and to the Headquarters 
of the Northern Command, York, who 
also approved them, and within a fortnight 
of the committee giving instructions for 
the work to proceed, tenders were accepted 
and the contractors (Messrs. John Rad- 
cliffe and Sons, of Huddersfield) had com- 
menced operations on the ground 


A large proportion of the work con- 
nected with the building and equipment of 
the hospital was carried out by local firms, 
and everyone concerned is to be congratu- 
lated upon the speed and _ satisfactory 
manner in which the work proceeded, 
especially when it is borne in mind that a 
period of only about two months had 
elapsed between the commencement of 
building operations and handing over to 
the War Department the hospital fully 
equipped ready for the occupation of the 
wounded. 

In addition to the erection of the hos- 
pital buildings, the residence, known as 
Royd’s Hall, situate in close proximity, 
has been converted into nurses’ quarters. 

The hospital has been designed to 
the re- 


accommodate 500 patients, with 


a 


View of Ward Block showing Open-Air Treatment on South Slde. 


\ 


General View of Buildings. 


EMERGENCY WAR HOSPITAL, HUDDERSFIELD. 


quisite accommodation for the administra- 
tive staff. The buildings consist of ten 
wards, together with administration block, 
kitchen block, operation block, R.A.M.C. 
block, pack store, recreation block, mor- 
tuary, hospital supply block, disinfecting 
block, with boiler-house adjoining. 

All the buildings are constructed of 
timber framing on brick foundations, with 
asbestos wall and boarded roofing covered 
with Ruberoid. 

The heating and sanitary arrangements 
are on the most approved system, on a low- 
pressure hot-water system. Lighting is 
by electricity supplied from the Corpora- 
tion mains. 

The hospital is arranged on the follow- 
ing lines: There is about one-third of a 
mile of wards, split up into five blocks of 
buildings running east and west. Each 
block faces south, and is divided up into 
three portions. The blocks vary in length 
from 311 ft. to 395 ft. They are all 21 ft. 
wide and 12 ft. 9 in. to the ridge of the 
roof. In each block is a western and an 


eastern ward. All the wards on the eas 
side have accommodation for 50 beds each 
and the western wards 34, 36, 44, 68, am 
68 beds respectively. In connection wit] 
seven of the larger wards, and situate jj 
the centre of the same, is an ‘* examinatioy 
room.’’ At the end of each ward are ty 
private wards (for use in such cases a 
cannot be put into open wards), ware 
kitchen, pantry, and linen stores, thre 
bathrooms, and men’s lavatories. 
Separate inclined covered ways, 5 ft. i 
width, give access to the various wards 
and between these corridors are sluice de 
partments for each ward and w.c.’s fo 
the patients. _ Common to both wards 
these covered ways lead direct to $he 
ixitchen’ block, and in consequence of thy 
fall of the ground, and the various bloel. 


being on different levels, all covered way’ 
connecting the various blocks are incline 
at an easy gradient. There are no Step 
at all in connection with the same. 

The wards are enclosed on the east 
west, and north sides, but the south sid 
is entirely open to sun and air, except fo 
a low fence at the front 18 in. in height 
and, as a precaution against rain, etc. 
blinds are provided which can be let dow! 
as an awning for protection against thi 
sun, or drawn down vertically to enelos 
the wards if necessary in very bad weather 
and also to keep out the rain. Withit 
each ward are two parallel rows of beds 
During very bad weather, or a souther 
gale, the front beds can be drawn back 
the passage between the beds bein; 
lessened or entirely done away with 
Wooden-lagged paths connect all buildings 

The kitchen block is 93 ft. in length an 
21 ft. in width; in cross-section practi 
cally the same height as the wards. Th’ 
whole of the cooking is carried out b; 
means of ranges and other appliance 
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approved by the War Office. Large 
poilers are used for cooking soups and 


vegetables. There are heated carving 
tables, hot plates, and large roasting 


ovens. <A scullery adjoins the kitchen, 
fitted up with all the necessary sinks, etc., 
and there is ample store-room for milk, 
bread, meat, vegetables, groceries, etc., as 
well.as a special room for the cook, and 
the necessary coal and coke stores, and 
lavatory accommodation for the staff. The 
covered ways from the various wards lead 
direct to the kitchen block. 

The administration block is situate near 
to the entrance from Luck Lane. It is 
161 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, and contains 
receiving room, registrar and clerk’s office, 
quarters for the officer in charge, doctor’s 
room, waiting room, clinical laboratory, 
matron’s sitting-room and _ bedroom, 
officers’ mess, and all the necessary baths, 
lavatories, etc. 

The operation block is close to the 
wards, with which it is connected by a 
covered way 5 ft. wide. It is 50 ft. long 
by 28 ft. wide, somewhat higher than the 
wards, and contains X-ray and Rontgen 
apparatus room, anesthetic room, operat- 
ing room, sterilising room, preparation 
room, cloak room, surgical store, and a 
photographic dark room. The walls and 
ceilings are finished in fibrous plaster, dis- 
tempered. The windows are designed to 
give free access to the fresh air when the 
room is not in use.. The operating room, 
anesthetic, and Rontgen-ray rooms are 
lighted from above as well as from the 
north, 

The hospital supply blocks is at the east 
end of the wards, and is 1oo ft. long by 
28 ft. wide. It includes storage for clean 
linen and utensils, dispensary store, wine 
and beer store, and offices for the quarter- 
master and steward and sergeant-major. 
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PLAN 


All the rooms are heated by stoves and 
finished in a manner suitable for the re- 
quirements of a supply block. 

The quarters of the R.A.M.C. are on 
the north side of the carriage drive near 
the entrance from Luck Lane, opposite 
the administration block, in a building 
160 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, and comprise 
dining and day rooms, sleeping quarters, 
with bunk accommodation for sixty men, 
two bathrooms, store room, w.c.’s, and 
lavatory accommodation. 


Interior View of Open-Air Ward. 


EMERGENCY WAR HOSPITAL, HUDDERSFIELD. 


OF OPERATION 


THEATRE. 
The pack store is situate near the 
R.A.M.C.. quarters, This building is 


so ft. long by 21 ft. wide, and is fitted up 
with racks, divided into compartments 
numbered to receive the packs and equip- 
ment of the wounded who arrive at the 
hospital. 4 
The recreation room abuts upon the car- 
riage drive to the hall. It is 80 ft. long by 
28 ft. wide, and contains a large room 
64 ft. by 28 ft., two small rooms for 
N.C.O.s, and a small stage for impromptu 
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concerts or entertainments, in which event 
the N.C.O.s’ rooms serve as_ retiring 
rooms, the large hall being fitted up with 
tables, chairs, etc., and heated by means 
of stoves. 

The mortuary is at the north end of the 
site, and is approached from the carriage 
drive. It is 68 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, and 
contains post-mortem room, body cham- 
ber, and viewing room, and is fitted up 
with all the necessary appliances pertain- 
ing to its functions. 

A telephone system has been installed 
mith a central exchange situate in a small 
office near the administrative block, 
through which communications can be 
sstablished with all the several depart- 
ments. 

At the conclusion of the War, the War 
Department will, it is understood, return 
the buildings and equipment to the Hos- 
pital Committee. 

The total cost of the hospital buildings, 
furniture, and equipment is stated to be 
£22,500—a very moderate sum, consider- 
ing the up-to-date character of the hospital. 
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DETAILS’ OF AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


In factory design and equipment we in 
this country can learn a great deal from 
American practice, and it is with that 
thought in mind that we here show some 
illustrations of details of construction in 
the reinforced-concrete cotton warehouses 
at present in course of erection at New 
Orleans. These warehouses are eight in 
number and are each nearly zoo ft. in 
length. They cover an area of about 50 
acres. They are being built upon 


creosoted timber piles and are divided into 


compartments (100 ft. by 32 ft. on plan) 
by reinforced concrete fire-walls 12 in. 
thick, spaced at 32 ft. centres, and detailed 
as shown by the accompanying typical 
section. Expansion joints are provided at 
the centre of the larger buildings, and de- 
signed with special care so as to ensure 
weather-tightness. In the smaller build- 
ings the expansion joints are off the 
centre, but directly opposite those in the 
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Details of Expansion Joints. 
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Details of Crane Bracket. 


Bolts 2'C.t0c. 
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larger buildings. This was necessary in 
order that the crane runways could be ex- 
tended through from one building to 
another. The flashing used and. the 
methods. of attaching it are here illus- 
trated, showing both face-wall and divid- 
ing-wall joints. 

The walls are designed to resist the verti- 
cal loads from the roof and from the cranes, 
as well as the bending stresses caused 
by the eccentricity of the crane loads and 
by the horizontal pressure of the piles of 
cotton. Cotton was assumed to weigh 
20 Ib. per cubic foot, and, where piled 
against a wall, to exert a horizontal 
pressure equal to one-sixth of the vertical 
pressure. Cotton in the through ware- 
house was assumed to be piled 30 ft. high. 

In addition to resisting the above loads,. 
the walls and pilasters have sufficient re- 
serve strength below the elastic limit of 
the reinforcement to resist a horizontal 
pressure of 200 lb. per square foot, which 
might be exerted by the top two layers of 
cotton (4 ft.) becoming saturated and 
swelling. This saturation might occur in 
case of a fire. 

The crane loading on each rail consists 
of two wheels spaced at g ft. 73 in. centres. 
The wheel supports are designed as a con- 
tinuous shelf or bracket, carried by the 
walls without beam action. The rails are 
supported and held in place by malleable 
iron inserts, spaced at 3 ft. centres, and so 
designed that the bolts and clips holding 
the rails are easily inserted and adjusted. 

In designing the brackets, the concen- 
trated crane loads were assumed to be 
uniformly distributed over a horizontal dis- 
tance of 2 ft.—the depth of the bracket. 
The j-in. rods at 6-in. centres at the top 
of the bracket provide for the tension and 
aid in distributing unsymmetrical loads to 
the walls as eccentric loading. In com- 
puting the bending stress in the walls, the 
concentrated crane loads were assumed to 
be distributed along the wall between lines 
on a 2:1 slope. spreading over greater 
length as the distance below the load 
increased. 

The warehouses were designed for the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans by the consulting engineers, 
Messrs. Ford, Bacon and Davis. 
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WAREHOUSES AT NEW ORLEANS IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 


(See article on precedingzpage.) 


‘MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS AND 
LEAD LICENCES. 


The Minister of Munitions has issued 
orders that: 


(1) No person shall as from the date 
‘thereof until further notice purchase, sell, 
or, except for the purpose of carrying out 
a contract in writing existing prior to such 
date for the sale or purchase of lead, enter 
into any transaction or negotiation in rela- 
tion to the sale or purchase of lead situated 
outside the United Kingdom except under 
and in accordance with the terms of a 
licence issued under the authority of the 
Minister of Munitions. 

(2) No person shall as from the date 
hereof until further notice purchase or take 
delivery of any lead situated in the United 
Kingdom except under and in accordance 
with the terms of a licence issued under 
the authority of the Minister of Munitions, 
or sell, supply, or deliver any such lead to 
any person other than the holder of such a 
licence and in accordance with the terms 
thereof; provided that no such licence shall 
be required in the case of any sale, pur- 
chase, or delivery of such lead. 

(4) All persons shall within ten days 
from February 1, 1917, and within seven 
days from the first day of each succeeding 
month, send in to the Director of Materials 
(A.M.2.(E), Hotel Victoria, Northum- 
berland Avenue, London, S.W., monthly 
returns of: 

(a) All lead held by them in stock or 
otherwise under their control on the last 
day of the preceding month. 

(b) All lead purchased or sold by them 
for future delivery and not yet delivered on 
such last day, together with the names of 
the sellers to or purchasers from them, 

(c) All lead delivered to them during the 
preceding month. 

(d) All contracts or orders existing on 
the last day of or entered into during the 
preceding month requiring for their execu- 
tion the use of lead for any purpose specify- 
ing the amounts of lead required weekly 
for the purpose of such contracts or orders 
and distinguishing between the amounts 
required for Classes ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘ B”’ re- 
spectively of Circular L.33, and _ the 
amounts required for other purposes. 

Notwithstanding the above no return is 
‘required from any person whose total 
stock of lead in hand and on order for 
‘future delivery to him has not at any time 
during the preceding month exceeded 
I cwt. 

(5) For the purpose of this Order the ex- 
“pression lead shall mean pig lead, whether 


virgin or remelted, sheet lead, lead pipe, 
and old and scrap lead, or any of them. 
(6) All applications for licences to pur- 
chase or use lead shall be made to: The 
Director of Materials (A.M.2.(E), Hotel 


Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, S.W., and marked ‘‘ Lead 
Licence.’”’ 


THE CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 


A special general meeting was held at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. H. Cosmo 
O. Bonsor, the chairman of the South- 
Eastern Railway Co., presiding, to con- 
sider the Bill to empower the company 
“to alter and strengthen part of Charing 
Cross railway bridge, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The Chairman observed that the direc- 
tors regarded the matter of such import- 
ance, both to the customers and the 
shareholders of the company, that they 
had thought it wise to call a special meet- 
ing. The Bill was for strengthening 
Charing Cross bridge—a matter which 
was both urgent and necessary in the in- 
terests of the public. The bridge was 
built about fifty years ago, and was con- 
structed to meet the demands of Parlia- 
ment, who had insisted on the company’s 
providing access to the West End of 
London and thus completing a system of 
railway accommodation for Kent and for 
the Continent. It had been discovered 
that it was feasible to meet the altered 
trafic conditions of the present day by 
strengthening the bridge instead of the 
more expensive work of widening it. They 
endeavoured to get the assent of all the 
parties using the Thames, but owing to 
the objection of the Wandsworth Gas 
Company an appeal to Parliament for 
powers became necessary. The Bill they 
introduced was thoroughly discussed in 
the House of Lords, who consented to it, 
but in the House of Commons, where 
they had not expected opposition, it had 
been thrown out on the second reading 
in a small House in circumstances which 
in his experience had never occurred 
before. There had been no public griev- 
ance; the objection appeared to have 
been that the South-Eastern Company 
had a bridge across the Thames and a 
terminus at Charing Cross. He did not 
hesitate to say that the throwing out of 
the Bill was a grievous injustice to the 
shareholders, and if the opposition per- 
sisted and were again successful an even 
more grievous wrong would be done to 


the travelling public. The Bill before 
the meeting did not block any of the 
grand schemes which had been talked of 
for the past fifteen years, none of which, 
however, had been put forward in a con- 
crete form or was, he believed, possible. 
Any of the schemes for removing the ter- 
minus and the bridge would take twenty 
years or more to complete, and would 
cost over £20,000,000. Practically every 
large town and every district in the 
county of Kent was in favour of the Bill, 
and they received a deputation of Mayors 
from ali the principal towns in Kent, who 
stated that they would petition Parlia- 
ment in favour of the Bill, and that if it 
got into Committee they would give evi 
dence in support of the proposal. Having 
mentioned that the cost of strengthening 
the bridge as proposed was estimated at 
just under £170,000, he concluded by 
moving a resolution approving the Bill 
subject to such amendments as might be 
made therein during its progress through 
Parliament. 

Sir David L. Salomons, Bt., seconded 
the motion, which was supported by 
several speakers, and was unanimously 
agreed to. 


NEW NATIONAL INSURANCE 
OFFICES AT KEW. 


The new Claims and Record Office fot 
Unemployed Insurance which has beer 
erected on the plot of market gardens 
between Defoe Avenue and the River 
Thames at Kew is now nearing completion 
and a section of the staff of clerks are 
already at work. The offices will accom: 
modate between 800 and goo employees: 
This Department was, until January 1 
administered by the Board of Trade, bul 
it has now been taken over by the Ministry 
of Labour. Until now the work 
administration has been split up into eight 
divisions, scattered over Scotland, Ireland 
and the United Kingdom. Each division 
though complete in itself, was only a pat 
of the whole, and the authorities found thai 
the system involved a certain lack © 
uniformity. To obviate this, and to secure 
economy in administration, the building 4! 
Kew has been erected, and from it all the 
business of Unemployment Insurance wil 
be transacted. The buildings in differen! 
parts of the country hitherto used for this 
purpose will be taken over by other Govern: 
ment Departments. The offices are buil 
one-storey high and cover nearly two ac 


and a half. E 
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[ is with deep regret that we notice the death of Mr. 
Lisle March Phillipps, who was without question 
the most graceful and quite the most popular of 

mtemporary writers on architecture. Urbane and 

niable to a degree, he inspired even his most strenu- 
is controversial opponents with boundless admira- 
yn and respect. That, we must confess, was always 
ir attitude towards him, even when we were in most 
thement disagreement with his conclusions; and it 
Il be recalled how completely he disarmed criticism 
hen he read before the R.I.B.A. a paper that, though 
substance it must have been obnoxious to every 
chitect present, won over everybody to an intense 
yjoyment of the author’s charm of manner and 
licity of expression. His psychology was somewhat 
casperating. He could describe the Doric temple 

; “4 visible incarnation of the spirit of intellectual 

cidity which was the expression of Greek life,” and 

> saw in its structural forms, “each existing for the 
ike of the others, and gaining its individual conse- 

uence and beauty from its relation to the whole,” “a 

sible expression of the language of art with a 

ibtlety of articulation that months of analysis will not 

<haust, the hatred of eccentricity and excess, the love 

F perfect symmetry and sweet reasonableness which 

ere the governing principles of Greek philosophy.” 


* * * * 


He could speak, also, in full sincerity, of the Greek 
hatred ot redundancy, the old imstinct for making 
very stroke tell, the old recognition of all that the 
ord unity implies from the first stone to the last,” as 
everlasting principles,” to be assimilated through 
1e study of Greek art. And yet, yielding his intellect 
» Greek, he gave his heart to Gothic! It was a fine 
itellect and a large heart ; and, af he had not been cut 
fi in the prime of life, Lisle March Phillipps would 
ave made a name for himself which not even the name 
f Ruskin would have overshadowed. His heresies, 
ke those of Ruskin, are easily condoned because of 
is consummate mastery of the art of language, which 
vade him easily the most interesting writer on archi- 
scture that this generation has yet seen. That this 
upreme gift was too often misapplied in the support 
f lost causes and exploded theses is perhaps a matter 
f subsidiary importance; the fact being that, among 
he laity, to whom his chief appeal was addressed, and 
mong whom alone it found uncritical and perhaps 


egligible acceptance, his charming style was every-' 


hing, his contentions vague and inconsequent. 


Mr. John Fletcher Trew, who has died, after a long 
Iness, at the age of sixty, exemplified to some extent 
he versatility which Mr. Ernest Newton has justly 
laimed-for architects. This is fairly evident in the 
liverse character of the buildings for which his 
€signs were premiated—public baths, municipal build- 
ngs, and a Wesleyan hall—but it is more strikingly 
vident in his general list of works, which includes not 
mly clubs, schools, chapels, factories, and business 
remises, but also several schemes of drainage, and at 
east one scheme of water supply. It is not intended 
0 infer that an architect should always be competent 
0 undertake civil engineering work, but only to sug- 
est that the general practitioner, working ina country 


town, may find it less advantageous to specialise than, 
like his congeners the country doctor and the country 
lawyer, to be “ armed and well prepared” to deal with 
very miscellaneous cases. Like the doctor and the 
lawyer, he will know when to call in the specialist ; 
and it could be wished that this might be said with 
equal confidence of the civil engineer—or, for that 
matter, of the engineer of the other kind—with respect 
to consulting the architect. 


* = * a 


It is heartening to note that the Municipal Council 
of Paris is steadily voting money for works of repara- 
tion. At a recent meeting it authorised the expendi- 
ture of 47,000 francs on repairs to the roof and interior 
of the communal building in the Rue de la Trinité, and 
6,000 francs for the restoration ot the tower of the 
church of St. Nicolas-du-Chardonnet. This news will 
probably come as a great shock to the London County 
Council, which in some senses is, and in others is 
decidedly not, akin to the Paris Municipal Council; 
the most conspicuous difference between the two 
bodies, at the present moment, being that the Paris 
Council knows how to spend wisely and the London 
Council does not; the former being able to distinguish 
quite clearly between economy and parsimony, the 
latter notoriously incompetent to make this important 
discrimination. In this respect the Council is merely 
English ; for it is a national failing to be penny-wise 
and pound-foolish, and to be alike extravagant in our 
miserliness as in our expenditure. Real economy 
seems to be in the blood of the French, who pursue it 
not only keenly, but scientifically. Hence, at a moment 
when their financial stress is presumably far mor? 
stringent than ours, and when, too, they have at least 
an equal shortage of labour, they are nevertheless in 
a position to put in hand such work as, in our own 
country, 1s being systematically discouraged. Through 
our inability to organise on scientific lines our forces 
and resources, we are leaving undone a vast amount of 
building and other work that urgently demands atten- 
tion, and would certainly get it if only we had tho 
French virtue of economy. As it is, we are accumu- 
lating arrears that will ultimately exact heavy co:n- 
pound interest as the penalty of belated investment 
and unproductive “savings.” That is not economy. 


* * *% * 


In nominating M. Henri Paul Nenot for the Royal 
Gold Medal, the Council of the R.I.B.A. achieve the 
double object of recognising the high merit of a most 
accomplished architect and of paying a graceful com- 
pliment to our gallant Allies. M. Nenot’s work has 
been occasionally illustrated in our pages. and those 
examples demonstrate most convincingly, even to 
those who have not seen the actual buildings, the 
architect’s incontestable qualifications for the distinc- 
tion which the Gold Medal confers, and _ that, 
reciprocally, his name will add lustre to the list. His 
work at the Sorbonne, to take a familar instance, 
stamps him as the legitimate heir to the best French 
traditions, and than this surely no higher claim could 
be advanced. That the award happens to forge 
another golden link in the international alliance is a 
coincidence that, though ut is perhaps not altogether 
undesigned, is nevertheless of happy significance. 
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THE JAPANESE MIDDLE-CLASS HOUSE. 


N Japan, a country which has not yet evolved the 
various social grades that are familiar to the West, 
it can hardly be said there is a middle class, “ the 

backbone of the nation,” such as we know in England ; 
a vast lower-class and-a select upper-class would-be 
considered a general demarcation. Nevertheless, the 
rise of the third estate which Europe has witnessed 1s 
finding its counterpart in Japan, the middle class being 
constituted at' the present day asa sort of fringe on 
the upper. clisses, into which the best of the lower 
classes are being progressively absorbed. _ The 
question as to which class’ any particular family 
belonged would probably be decided in Japan by the 
amount of income received, a family having, say, from 
100 to 300 yen per month (about 4240 to 4720 per 
annum) being considered as belonging to the middle 
class, provided it was not that of a tradesman or a 
farmer, who appear to be regarded as a class apart. 
Of the houses occupied by the rising middle class in 
Japan, details are to hand in a recent issue of one of 
our exchanges, the “Japan. Magazine,” of Tokio, and 
thinking the matter of general interest to readers in 
this country we have made the following abstract :— 

“ The- middle-class ‘people live in houses that cost 

from 1,000 to-5,000 yen (4200 to 41,000), the former 
having about five rooms and the latter about ten. 5 
reason of the frequency of earthquakes, Japanese 
houses seldom comprise more than two storeys; gene- 
rally they are of one storey only. 

“The entrance to the house is called the gexkan, or 

vestibule, forming.a place where the guests may 
remove shoes and wraps, and await welcome from the 
lady of the house. Here, also, hat and coat racks 
stand; and such things as overcoats are always 
removed before entering the guest-room. The guest 
is ushered from the gezkan into the zashzéz, or sitting- 
room, which is the room of ceremony, the chief room 
of: the -house. Another .room is known as the 
dsetsuma, a \xind of. parlour, often used as the guest- 
room. ~These-two- rooms, like the sitting-room and 
the drawing-room of European houses, are the two 
most important apartments in a Japanese house. The 
master of the house also has a room of his own, known 
as the shu7in-no-ima, which he uses for the most part 
as a study, his books and writing-table being kept 


re 


MAIN ENTRANCE. 


there. Sometimes he may also entertain his mo 
intimate friends in this room. The /ujin-no-ima, ¢ 
sitting-room of the mistress of the house, is anoth 
important apartment in the Japanese home. In th 
room-the lady of the house keeps some chests « 
drawers, a kind of bureau containing her clothe 
She uses the place both as a dressing and a sewin; 
room. The room called the cha-no-ma corresponc 
to the Western dining-room ; and may also be used k 
the mistress at times to receive unexpected guests « 
inferior rank, or her own relatives and more intima’ 
friends. There are also gejo-beya for the maid-se 
vants, and shosei-beya for dependents of the famuilj 
these latter usually consisting of two or three youn 
men, whose duty it is to wait on the master of t 
house; they also act as servants to receive guests ; 
the door. Another room, known as the shafu-bey 
is for the jinrikisha man, or porter. In addition, eye: 
house, of course, has a kitchen and a room set apart fi 
the bath. ; 

“ As to furniture, the middle classes are as simple: 
their tastes as the upper classes. In the cha-no-m 
there is the 4zdachz for making tea, a ¢e¢subin, or p 
for boiling water, and a tea cabinet for cakes and te 
as well as the accompanying dishes. There is also 
tabakobon, or tobacco tray, for the use of smoker 
with its lump of live charcoal hidden in a brazier \ 
ashes, and a tray for cigar or prpe ash. Bureaux me 
be found in any room for the reception of clothes | 
other articles belonging to the members of the famil 
A nagamochi, or long chest, is used for putting awe 
garments not in everyday use. In the master’s stuc 
there is a low table where he reclines when readir 
or writing, on which will stand his inkslab and writn 
brushes, together with a roll of paper and a bunch 
envelopes. There is usually a drawer or two in tl 
table, called the vodansu, in which he may keep ce 
tain valuables. In this room also stand bookcase 
and there are also various ornaments. 

“In a Japanese house there are no bedrooms | 
such. Any room may become a sleeping room for tI 
time being, the beds, which consist of thin mattress 
of cotton and comforters of the same material, bem 
easily removed and stowed away for the day in ew 
boards, one of which there is in almost every 100! 
There are also small cupboards for dishes and dinm 
room utensils, all of which likewise disappear wht 
not in use. Chairs are not used to sit on, as in Weste 
houses; the floors are covered with ¢atamz, mats | 
straw about 4 in. thick, covered with fine matting, at 
on this floor the family sits, each with a zabuzon, | 
cushion, about 2 ft. square, under him. 

“The place of honour in the great-room is # 
tokonoma, a kind of recess in the wall, about 2 ft | 
6 ft. and 5 or 6 ft. high. It is said by some that 
remote times, when the original houses had no floo! 
this was a kind of sleeping bunk, and by others th 
this was formerly the family altar-shelf, which ust 
to contain an image of Buddha. At any rate, it 1s ne 
regarded as the most sacred spot in the house, apa 
from the kamidana, or god-shelf; and the guest 
asked to sit facing it, as the highest compliment th 
can be paid. But no guest must ever be so rude as. 
take this position without being invited to do so. 
the zokonoma there usually hangs for ornament 
beautiful Lakemono by some famous artist, or a beau 
ful vase with a solitary flower or budding branch 
spray of flowers. In some cases the ornaments on tl 
floor of the zokonoma are fine bronze statuary, pore 
lain, or incense pots. : 

“Tn many cases there is a smaller alcove beside t! 
tokonoma containing one or two shelves, the pla 
being known as the s/ozz, and the shelves containil 
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bronze or other ornaments. There is in the room also 
a shelf called the zageshi, on which is hung a tablet 
called eau with an inscription on it—some example 
of calligraphy or motto. In the room are screens also, 
the /suztate being a single standing screen of paper 
highly ornamented, and the dyobu a double standing 
screen, the former being used to keep off the heat of 
a fire or to break a view, while the latter is used chiefly 
in bedrooms to keep off draught, and so forth. The 
pillars of the alcove, being made of beautiful wood, 
are an important feature of the composition. If the 
quality of the wood is inferior, a hashira-kakusht, or 
ornamental board, is placed against the pillar. The 
long pictures on pieces of thin paper which one sees 
with the signature of some artist of the Tokugawa era 
were originally painted for this purpose. . 
“Every Japanese house occupied by middle-class 
people has a more or less extensive garden, either in 
front of the door to form an artistic approach, or at 
the back part facing the guest room, or both—usually 
in both places. The space from the gate to the front 
door is usually paved with granite, with pine trees, 
maples, or cryptomerias on either side, and a stone 
lantern on one side. The plots with shrubbery are 
usually railed in with bamboo fencing. In modern 
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times some of these front gardens are made after 
Western style, having floral borders, and so on. The 
inner garden is, however, the most important, and iS 
nearly always in Japanese style. 

“ As the summer is more severe than the winter in 
Japan, the houses are more adapted to keep out the 
heat than to keep out the cold. Consequently most 
of the side of a Japanese house can slide out of place, 
ana so open the whole room to the outside air. There 
is, therefore, always a harmony between the rooms of 
the house and the surrounding garden; the one is 
made for the other. It would be too great an under- 
taking to attempt here any explanation of the prin- 
ciples of Japanese gardens. Let it be sufficient to say 
that every pathway, hill, tree, rock, and waterfall has 
its conventional position and task in relation to the 
house. 

“ Approached from the end of the veranda is the 
toilét-room, with the sode-gaki, or sleeve-fence, to 
render it inconspicuous. 

“Tn the garden there is usually a pond with its golc 
fish, and crossed by a miniature stone bridge. If a 
stream can be got to flow through the garden so much 
the better. 

“ Around all the rooms runs a veranda with smooth 
boarded floor, from which the garden is viewed.” 

How strange a contrast between the Japanese house 
and the English house'—in nothing perhaps more 
marked than the almost entire absence of movable 
furniture in the one and the superabundance of it in 
the other. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


Heat-retaining Effect of Plaster. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS” 
JOURNAL, 


Srrs,—I am engaged on behalf of the Committee on 
Fuel Economy of the British Association in making 
investigations on the consumption of fuel for domestic 
heating and other purposes with a view to economising 
the national resources. One branch of this investiga- 
tion has as its object to determine forms of building 
construction which will reduce the loss of heat through 
the walls of a dwelling-house. In this connection | 
am endeavouring to compare the heat-retaining effect 
of different kinds of plaster applied to the inner sur- 
faces of walls. 

There must be many inexpensive compositions 
known to some of your readers which would probably 
produce a great effect in this direction. I write, there- 
fore, to ask any such persons who are interested 1n this 
most important national problem and who are in a 
position to submit suitable samples to communicate 
with me at the University College. 

We have erected-in the laboratories here an appara- 
tus capable of making tests of the exact effect of such 
plaster, and I should be prepared to submit any 
samples sent to me to that test if it appeared to offer 
any prospect of success. 

May I request you, therefore, to ask any of your 
readers to give us their assistance in this nationally 
important matter ? 

ARTHUR H. BARKER. 


Department of Heating and Ventilating Engineer- 
ing, University College, London. + 


——___.__ 


Elementary School Buildings. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Srrs,—Your observations, in your issue of Febru- 
ary 7, on the design of the elementary school buildings 
of London, are, I think, entirely just. It 1s, 1 am sure, 
a great mistake to have such buildings all designed to 
the same pattern under an official architect, no matter 
how capable and competent he may be. As you say, 
the London ‘County Schools are of admirable type, 
but there is no reason whatever why that type should 


-be monotonously repeated, nor why the impress of 


one man’s mind should be stamped on every district of 
alarge town. You have always held, I believe, that an 
official architect should not be required to design, but 
should be left free to gather and impart the data— 
mainly of a practical character—upon which design, 
and more particularly planning, may be based. In 
other words, he should be a consultant rather than an 
executive official. It is not to be denied that an official 
architect is in a position favourable to the accumula- 
tion of valuable experience, and to acquiring intimate 
knowledge of what is needed; but while this is an 
excellent reason for retaining him in an advisory 
capacity, it does not justify his being employed to turn 
out buildings wholesale to a preconceived and more or 
less uniform pattern. Tennyson, if I remember rightly, 
expresses a fear " lest one good custom should corrupt 
the world.” It is far easier for one good custom to 
corrupt a town; and I feel that education committees 
ought to avoid the impression that their elementary 
schools commonly give of having been built from stock 
designs. Such work ought always to be done in com- 
petition, open or limited ; or, at all events by architects 
who are free from the official fetters. | 
G. A. Va 
Isond oniesa. 
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XXVIII. -TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING, NEW YORK: 


MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). 
SUMMIT OF TOWER. 


WILLIAM WELLES BOSWORTH, ARCHITECT. 
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Telephone and Telegraph Building, New Vork. 


HE facade of this new building, which occupies 

a site at the corner of Broadway and Dey 
Street, New York, is composed of nine 
Orders, Greek Doric being used for the lower Order 
and Ionic for those above. The columns are so 
spaced that the two bays nearest the centre are wider 
than the two end bays, which arrangement produces 
a slight effect of curvature in the facade, further 
emphasised by an actual curvature of the skylines 
Gn accordance with the precepts of Professor Good- 
year). Each Order diminishes in diameter as the 
building rises, and each is set back from. the one 
below it. There are three-storey heights in the Ionic 
Orders, the two upper storeys being joined by metal 
spandrels, and the lower one separated by a solid 
base of masonry which gives rigidity to the columns. 
The offices within the building are stated to be 
abundantly lighted ; the columns projecting beyond 
the wall surface do not obstruct the view or the light. 
A wing to Fulton Street provided administration 
offices which could be lighted on three sides, and to 
this wing there is a tower thirty storeys in height, 
surmounted by a stepped roof, supporting a gilded 
pronze figure of Electricity, 20 ft. in height. A 
shotograph of this interesting feature of the build- 
ing 1s reproduced on the plate, and shows the Wool- 
worth Building adjacent. The masonry is of fine 
white granite, the metal-work of bronze. For the 
obbies Botticino marble and bronze have been used. 
[he woodwork of the chief executive offices is of 
italian walnut. The corridors are lined with 
Alabama marble, and have marble mosaic floors. 
[here are five storeys below ground containing plant 


\ 


for heating, lighting, power, ventilation, refrigera- 
tion, and vacuum cleaning. Mr. William Welles 
Bosworth was the architect. Our illustrations are 
taken from “ Architecture,’? New York. 


Column of Marcus Aurelius, Rome. 


The Column of Marcus Aurelius commemorates 
the victories of that Emperor over the Marcomanni 
and other German tribes on the Danube. A statue of 
the Emperor originally surmounted it, but this was 
replaced by one of St. Paul in 1589, when the 
column was restored by Fontana and his nephew, 
Carlo Maderno, at the instance of Sixtus V. The 
shaft, comprising twenty-eight blocks of white 
marble, is of exactly the same height as that of 
Trajan’s Column, but the pedestal is much higher ; 
the total height is 137 ft. Sixtus V., when, restoring 
this column, inscribed it in error to Antoninus Pigs: 
This latter is also shown on the plate. It is a much 
smaller and less ambitious work. 


Monument in Westminster Abbey. 


At the western end of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, below a window on the north side, is the 
beautiful national monument to Captains Harvey 
and Hutt, two naval captains who were killed in 
Lord Howe’s action against the French off Brest in 
1794. This monument is by John Bacon, jun. _ It 
displays none of the cold classicalism which charac- 
terises the monuments of the Greek Revival period, 
but possesses a Roman richness and warmth, allied) 
to grace of form and subtlety of execution The 
supporting figures are very happily conceived, and 


the vase bearing a medallion of the profiles of the 


two gallant captains is a crowning feature of much 
elegance. 


FVLION STREET 


au bee 


BROADWAY 


DEY STREET 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING. NEW YORK. 


Ground-Floor Plan. 


WILLIAM WELLES 


DEY STREET 


BOSWORTH, ARCHITECT. 
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LEGAL. 


Light and Air Dispute. 


Beddington and others v. Willmott and 
Sons and another. 
January 31.__ King’s Bench Division. 

Justice Bailhache and a Special jury. 

This was an action by the trustees of 
the late Mr. Moses, deceased, the owners 
of 7, Great St. Andrew Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, against Messrs. 
J. Willmott and Sons, builders, and 
Thomas Gordon, London, Ltd., of 63a, 
Vincent Street, Glasgow, claiming an in- 
junction and for damages by reason of 
the interference of the plaintiffs’ ancient 
lights by the erection of a building opposite 
by Messrs. Willmott for Messrs. Gordon, 
Ltd. 

Plaintiffs are freeholders of premises 
opposite the building erected by the de- 
fendants, the Shaftesbury Hotel. Plain- 
tiffs? shop and building are used as a 
picture-frame and print shop and for re- 
sidential purposes, and plaintiffs com- 
plained that the defendants had raised the 
height of the Shaftesbury Hotel from 
46 ft. 6 in. to 67 ft. 3 in., with the result 
that the light coming to the basement, 
shop, passage, staircase, and front room 
on the first floor, used for residential pur- 
poses, was obstructed and diminished to 
an extent to interfere with the ordinary 
comfort and user of the premises. 

Defendants, by their defence, said the 
plaintiffs were well aware of the erection 
of the building and allowed the same to 
be erected without complaint or interfer- 
ence. The raising of the height of the 
building was not unknown to the plain- 
tiffs. The defendants further pleaded that 
there was no interference here with the 
plaintiffs’ ancient lights and that the rais- 
ing of the building caused no nuisance to 
the plaintifis, the road being 30 ft. wide 
and the locus in quo mear two large 
open spaces. In the alternative defen- 
dants said if there had been any interfer- 
ence with the light, which they denied, 
the same could be met by the payment of 
a small sum of money as compensation. 

Mr. ‘Kerly, K.C., and Mr. E. G. 
Palmer appeared for the plaintiffs, and 
Mr. Compston, K.C., Mr. Maddock, and 
Mr. Robertson for the defendants. 

Mr. Kerly opened the case and 
said the question for the consideration 
of the jury was whether there was a 
material diminution; of the light to the 
premises so as to interfere with the 
ordinary comfort and user of the premises. 

Expert evidence was called to prove loss 
of light and consequent reduced rental 
value to the extent of from £25 to £30 a 
year. 

Mr. C. S. Joseph, of Messrs. C. S. and 
E. M. Joseph, architects and surveyors, of 
83, Queen Street, E.C., gave evidence 
that there was material diminution of 
light to the premises. He estimated the 
loss in letting value at £25 a year. The 
loss on the site value on the 5 per cent. 
table he put at £375, or 4262 if the lease 
ran to 1929. On the 6 per cent. table the 
amount would be £192. In his opinion 
the premises were worth more than £100 
a year before the defendants’ buildings 
were raised. 

Mr. Goodstein, the tenant of the pre- 
mises and lessee, said he left all the 
matters relative to the building to his 
solicitors, and they should have informed 
the freeholders of the matter. | Witness 
received £150 from defendants, but he had 
to pay certain costs, which amounted 
to some £100. 

Mr. H. A. Furber, of Messrs. Furber, 3, 
Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, auctioneers 


Before Mr. 


and surveyors, agreed with the evidence 
of Mr. Joseph, and supported his figures. 
Having inspected the premises he came to 
the conclusion that the defendants’ build- 
ing had caused a substantial diminution 
to the light, and interfered with the com- 
fortable enjoyment of the premises and 
had diminished their former value for busi- 
ness purposes. 

His lordship inquiring how witness 
came to the conclusion that the loss of rent 
was £25 a year, Mr. Furber replied : 
‘From experience of dealing with pro- 
perties.”’ 

Mr. Compston: What do you put the 
site value at? 

Mr. Furber: I put the site value at 
1s. 6d. a foot all over. There is 1,400 ft. 
here and that would represent a site value 
of about A105. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, senior partner of 
Messrs. W. Woodward and Sons, archi- 
tects and surveyors, of Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C., said in his opinion 
there was a material diminution of light 
to the plaintiffs’ premises by reason of the 
building opposite. The street was 20.4t: 
wide, building to building. The light to 
the parapet of the old building (excluding 
the roof) was 32 ft., and that of the new 
building to the parapet 59 ft. 6 in. a differ- 
ence of 27 ft. 6 in. Taking these figures 
into consideration he was of opinion that 
his conclusion as to loss of light was in- 
disputable. He put the loss of rent at £30 
a year. 

This was the plaintiffs’ case. 

Mr. Compston, for the defendants, 
Messrs. Willmott, said this was an utterly 
exaggerated claim. His clients did not 
dispute that there was a loss of light, but 
his case was that the loss was not such as 
to justify large damages. The result of 
the erection of the hotel and the improve- 
ment in the neighbourhood would be to 
command a better rent for the shop, and 
the little loss of light would make no differ- 
ence whatever to the property. 


Mr. W. M. Matts, an architect and 
surveyor, of Staple House, Chancery 
Lane, W.C., examined, said he was 


acquainted with the district in which the 
plaintiffs’ house was situated. He had 
known the district before the erection of 
the Shaftesbury Hotel. He was the archi- 
tect for the erection of the hotel at a cost of 
£23,000. In 1914 it was necessary to ex- 
tend the hotel premises, and he was the 
architect for the extension. Nos. 41, 42, 
and 43, Great St. Andrew Street had been 
pulled down for the purposes of the exten- 
sion. In his opinion the plaintiffs had a 
sufficient amount of light left to their pre- 
mises, notwithstanding the erection of the 
extension of the hotel. 

Mr. B. J. Breach, surveyor and estate 
agent, and a member of the firm of Messrs. 
Fairbrother, Ellis and Co., of 29, Fleet 
Street, gave evidence to the effect that by 
reason of the erection of the defendants’ 
building the letting or selling value of the 
plaintiffs’ premises had not depreciated, 
but, in fact, had appreciated in value. He 
thought that since the erection of the de- 
fendants’ building a sufficient quantity of 
light was left to the plaintiffs’ premises 
for all the ordinary purposes of business 
or occupation. He put the site value at 
£2,000 and agreed with the value of the 
site stated by Mr. Furber, viz., 1s. 6d. per 
foot. ) 

Mr. H. Bloss Taylor, surveyor, of 
Messrs. Browett and Taylor, 9, Warwick 
Court, W.C., also gave evidence. He visited 
the premises in September last. There was 
sufficient light on the ground floor for all 
purposes of business and on the first floor 
for all ordinary purposes. The premises 
were reasonably lighted and the site value 


had not decreased, but, if there was am 
difference, had appreciated. 

Counsel then addressed the jury, and hi 
lordship summed up the case. 

The jury returned a verdict for th 
plaintiffs and assessed the damages ¢ 
$150. 

His lordship entered judgment accore 
ingly against both defendants, with costs. 


Building Contractor's Claim. 
England v. Yates. 


February 2. Official Referee’s Court. Before M 


Pollock. 

In this case Mr. Joseph England, buik 
ing contractor, of 38, Eaves Street, Blac! 
pool, Lancashire, claimed from Mr. Wn 
Yates, of King George Avenue, Blackpoo 
£2,626 5s. alleged to be due upon certai 
building speculations. Of the total clain 
£29 13s. was for work done and materi, 
supplied by plaintiff as a builder on defei 
dant’s property at Warbreck Hill an 
King George Avenue, Blackpool, $550 fc 
plaintiff’s share of profit on thirteen hous 
erected by him at Warbreck Hill, £45 fi 
commission on the purchase of land | 
Warbreck Drive, King George Avenu 
Cornwall Avenue, and at Watson’s Lan 
South Shore, Blackpool, and 42,001 12 
for work done and materials supplied as 


builder on the defendant’s property 
King Edward's Avenue. Plaintiff al 


asked that an account should be taken 
all moneys due from defendant to plainti 
and for damages for breach of service. 

The defendant denied liability im respe 
of the majority of the items, alleging th 
the plaintiff had not carried out his contra 
in respect of which he counter-claimed. 

Mr. Atkinson, K.C., with Mr, Olive 
were for the plaintiff, and Mr. Kemp, K.¢ 
with Mr. J. W. Saul, ,were |iGeame 
defendant. 

Mr. Atkinson, K.C., in the course of | 
opening of the plaintifi’s case, said that 
June, 1913, the defendant was introduc 
to him. Mr. Yates, who had been specul 
ing in building land, said he wanted 
secure sites in or near Blackpool, a 
(counsel alleged) suggested that plaini 
should find the sites and build houses 
cost price, after which they would share 1 
profits on the sales, plaintiff to take 0) 
third. Asa result the defendant purcha: 
the land at Warbreck Drive, and upon 
were built thirteen houses at a cost of £ 
each and it was said that they would p 
bably be sold for £6v0 each. The def 
dant, said counsel, admitted £1,104 
coming on the credit side, but subject to’ 
set-off. The counter-claim included. 
amount said to have been paid for work | 
unfinished, but plaintiff said that he I 
been prevented from completing the wor 

Mr. Joseph England gave evidence 
support of his claim, and a large num 
of witnesses were called on both sides, 
hearing occupying thirteen days. é 

The Official Referee, in giving JU 
ment, said that upon the evidence he 
come to the conclusion that the land uj 
which the plaintiff claimed commission } 
been purchased for the defendant by ! 
Whittaker and not by him, a 
evidence was not sufficient to support 
claim to a share of the profits upon the s 
of the eleven houses built by him. Tfs' 
an arrangement as that suggested had b 
made, he would have. expected to se 
mentioned in the contract, but there ' 
no mention whatever of the profit that } 
to be made out of the transaction, | 
without hesitation he came to the com 
sion that there was no arrangement | 
plaintiff should receive a third of the pro 
After dealing in detail with the evide 
as to the several contracts between 
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arties and the accounts, the Referee said 
xat he arrived at the conclusion that the 
um of £1,904 11s. 5d. was due to the de- 
sndant, and that the sum of £1,815 gs. 8d. 
as due from defendant to plaintiff. He 
,erefore gave judgment for the defendant 
wr the balance (£80 18. 9d.) with costs. 
udgment was entered accordingly. 


rection of Reservoirs: Contract Dispute. 


Nott v. Lord Mayor, etc., of Caratff. 
ebruary 6, King’s Bench Division. 
ailhache and Atkin. 

This was a motion by the Cardiff Cor- 
oration to set aside an award of Mr. Ed. 
andeman, who acted as arbitrator in a 
yntract dispute between the Corporation 
nd the executors of the late Mr. Louis 
hilip Nott. 

The contract related to the construction 
f a reservoir and subsidiary buildings at 
‘aff Fawr Valley, Brecon. The contract 
rice was over £200,000 and the dispute 
elated principally to the .question of 
extras,’’ the Corporation submitting that 
ne findings of the arbitrator were not 
istified. 

Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., and Mr. 
scuce Thomas appeared for the Cardiff 
‘orporation, and Mr. Walter, K.C., and 
Ir. H. Sylum, jun., for the respondent. 

After hearing full arguments, the Court 
ismissed the motion. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache, in giving judg- 
vent, said in November, 1910, the Cor- 
oration entered into a contract with Mr. 
Jott, but the work was suspended after 
1e war started. Difficulties arose about 
ertain work, the main dispute relating as 
>» whether certain items were rightly 
escribed as ‘“‘extras’”’ or not. The re- 
ult was that Mr. Nott sent in a claim 
pecifying some twenty-one items in 
espect of which he claimed extra payment 
s to all of them, except one (a claim for 
lleged delay). Altogether he claimed 
34,900, and the arbitrator allowed him 
ine claims, awarding the sum of £12,360. 
n the contract there were very elaborate 
nd careful conditions designed to safe- 
uard the Corporation against claims for 
-extras,’’ and the Corporation’s case was 
hat the ‘‘ extras ’’ in question could not be 
roperly allowed. Not being satisfied with 
he arbitrator’s award the Corporation now 
sked the Court to set it aside or send it 
ack for amendment. The learned judge 
dded that he was quite satisfied that there 
vas evidence supporting the findings of 
he arbitrator, and with regard to the en- 
ineer, his lordship thought there was 
vidence given before the arbitrator upon 
vhich he might find as he did. The re- 
ult was that this motion by the Corpora- 
ion failed and must be dismissed, with 
osts. 

Mr. Justice Atkin concurred. 


Before Justices 


“CIVIC WEEK” IN DUBLIN. 


Dublin Civic Week, which has just come 
0 a conclusion, has aroused a great deal of 
ublic interest. The exhibition of the com- 
etitive designs for the town planning of 
Jublin at the Chamber of Commerce was 
isited by large numbers, the attendance 
ncluding many representative men in the 
vie and commercial life of the city. 

A lecture, illustrated by lantern views, 
vas given in the Chamber of Commerce 
inder the auspices of the Civics Institute, 
y Professor L. P. Abercrombie, M.A., 
\.R.I.B.A., Liverpool University, the sub- 
ect being, ‘Should Dublin be Town 
Planned ? ”? 

Professor Abercrombie pointed out that 
he scheme for the replanning of Dublin 


was not meant to be a final design for the 
city. It put forward suggestions upon 
which the final planning of Dublin might 
proceed. One must not say, he explained, 
that because of a single plan they wanted 
to saddle Dublin at once with the enormous 
expense of constructing a great many new 
roads and other similar features. What it 
really meant was that as Dublin increased 
in population and prosperity certain main 
lines should be adhered to and by having a 
plan they were able to decide what direc- 
tions certain types of growth should take. 
For example, they could put certain areas 
aside for industrial purposes, and prevent 
cottages being put on them, so as not to 
obstruct industrial efficiency for the future. 
Then the question of transport over rail- 
ways, water, and canals ought to be con- 
sidered in conjunction with great new 
schemes for housing reform. The scheme, 
said the lecturer, was confessedly thought 
of in a moment of enthusiasm. It was 
started in 1914, before the war, when 
Home Rule was expected to come in, and 
when an era of prosperity was also expected 
in Ireland, or at any rate in Dublin, the 
capital of the country. Therefore, the 
scheme as put forward suggested a grow- 
ing, prosperous town, with new industries 
springing up, and a necessary remodelling 
of its machinery taking place. 

A discussion on housing was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce, with Sir Wm. 
Byrne, Under-Secretary for Ireland, in the 
chair. The opening speaker was Mr. W. 
Kaye Parry, president of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland. 

It was proposed to call a special meeting 
of the Dublin Corporation to rescind a 
resolution passed with regard to the widen- 
ing of Earl Street. The Council’s deci- 
sion to widen the street by only three feet 
has aroused) much public comment and 
widespread dissatisfaction. On the amend- 
ment moved by Sir Jos. Downes in favour 
of the three feet extension the voting was 
23 for and 20 against. This represents 
only a little more than half of the mem- 
bership of the Council. 

The Lord Mayor, interviewed by a 
representative of the “ Freeman,” said he 
was astounded at the want of public spirit 
and civic pride displayed in the decision. 
“T believe,” said his lordship, “that the 
widening of the street would confer a 
great boon upon the city. The original 
scheme had the approval of the most 
eminent architects in Dublin, as well as 
Mr. Unwin, whose services were placed at 
the disposal. of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee by the English Local Government 
Board and the Ministry of Munitions. I 
have only one object in view in connection 
with the scheme, and that is that the de- 
stroyed area should be rebuilt in a manner 
which will be a credit to the City of 
Dublin. It would be a great pity, after 
the municipal authorities having obtained 
a special Act of Parliament and powers 
which no other municipal body in the 
United Kingdom possesses, if the advan- 
tages of the Act were not availed of in the 
widening of the thoroughfare.” 

Mra]. Ds Nugent. MaPr ial Coys intere 
viewed by a representative of the “Free- 
man,” is reported as saying that he re- 
gretted the decision arrived at by the Cor- 
poration, and hoped that it would be re- 
scinded. He pointed out that the widen- 
ing pf North Earl Street by three feet 
was not sufficient, because two trams 
would not be able to pass through the 
thoroughfare. By their action the Cor- 
poration was losing an opportunity _of 
making North Earl Street sufficiently wide 
to cope with the traffic passing through it, 
and one day the Municipal Council would 
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be faced with the problem of making the 
trams at present going through North Earl 
Street pass through Abbey Street. As a 
consequence of this diversion North Earl 
Street would suffer from the business 
point of view. At present, he continued, 
the majority of the people going to Fair- 
view or Clontarf had to cross by Nelson’s 
Pillar; but if the street were sufficiently 
wide they would join the trams at North 
Earl Street, and that would be a great ad- 
vantage to the public, who in the same 
way would leave the tram at that point. 

Alderman James Moran, Chairman 
Dublin Port and Docks Board, stated to 
a “Freeman” representative that the de- 
cision of the Corporation was, in his 
opinion, a most regrettable blunder. Dublin 
had now an opportunity of widening Earl 
Street and making a splendid thoroughfare 
at the minimum of expense. That portion 
of Earl Street from the Pillar to Nelson 
Place was the most congested street in 
Dublin, and he felt sure that the decision 
of the Corporation was repudiated by the 
citizens. 


OP STUCCO AND 
PIASTER: 


DURABILITY 


In conjunction with the Associated Metal 
Lath Manufacturers the United States 
Bureau of Standards undertook, in 1911, 
exposure tests of metal laths plastered with 
various metals, mainly for the purpose of 
determining the best methods of construc- 
tion to ensure the protection of the metal 
from corrosion. These tests, which are 
still in progress, proved that painted or pre- 
ferably galvanised lath, embedded in dense, 
water-resisting plastering material, would 
not corrode. At the same time, some 
plastering materials were in themselves 
found defective, of course, and the manu- 
facturers of lime, cement, gypsum, hollow 
tiles, metal laths, etc., suggested a confer- 
ence of interested parties. As a result, a 
committee was appointed in 1914, consist- 
ing of members of the Bureau, of repre- 
sentatives of the Supervising Architect’s 
Office of the Treasury, of the American 
Concrete Institute, of the industries and, 
further, of three experienced contracting 
plasterers. A test structure, 200 ft. long, 
26 ft. wide, and 24 ft. high, was erected in 
the Bureau grounds, and fifty-six stucco 
panels, each about 15 ft. by 10 ft., were pre- 
pared, the building serving for the exposure 
of the panels and for the erection of plaster 
walls and partitions. When the panels 
were examined, in April, 1916, after six 
months’ exposure, only two panels were 
found entirely free of cracks; 4o per cent. 
of the panels were considered satisfactory, 
but the majority were more or less de- 
teriorated. The tests were rather dis- 
couraging, therefore, but it must be stated 
that in the panels a smooth type of finish, 
commercially known as _ ‘“‘ sand-float 
finish;’? had been employed, which is more 
likely than the usual rough type of finish 
adopted by builders to bring out any super- 
ficial defects. The report contained in 
Technologic Paper No. 70, which was 
drawn up by Messrs. R. J. Wilg, J. C.- 
Pearson, and W. E. Emley, does not draw 
any general conclusions, in view of the 
necessity of further experimental work. No 
recommendations are offered for stucco 
construction. The forms and construction 
of the stucco specimens examined and their 
present condition are described, however, 
and it is intended to issue a further report 
dealing in particular also with various 
stucco structures which have been standing 
for five or more years. 
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ARMY CONTROL OF _ TIMBER. 


Following the control of steel, lead, and 
other metals by the Ministry of Munitions, 
the Army Council has now assumed con- 
trol of all timber stocks in this country. 
The position is set forth in the following 
circular letter to timber merchants :— 


War Office, London,.S.W. 

Gentlemen,—I am directed to refer to 
the communiqué published in the Press 
on the 5th instant, and to state that the 
Army Council has assumed control of all 
stocks of soft wood, planed and unplaned, 
excluding pitprops, in the United King- 
dom. It has been necessary to take this 
step owing to the urgent necessity of safe- 
guarding essential supplies of timber for 
military purposes, and in view of the 
growing scarcity of tonnage it 15 impeza- 
tive that existing stocks of wood should 
be conserved to the utmost and that no 
wood should be consumed tor any purpose 
not essential or where any substitute for 
wood can be utilised. To this end the 
War Department asks the loyal co-opera- 
tion of all timber merchants as well as 
consumers of timber. 

The effect of the Order is to give the 
Department possession of all stocks of such 
wood and to require present holders to 
act in accordance with the instructions of 
the Department in regard to the custody 
and disposal of the stocks under their 
control. J] am therefore to require you, 
pending further regulations which will be 
drawn up in consultation with the Timber 
Trades Federation, to observe the follow- 
ing ‘conditions :— 

(1) You are permitted to continue to make 
deliveries until further notice under 
existing contracts. 

(2) You are permitted to sell lots of under 
one standard at your discretion pro- 
vided that the price does not exceed 
that current for similar transactions 
during the week ended January 31, 
1917, and provided that you are satis- 
fied that the wood is required for urgent 
civilian needs. 

(3) You are permitted to enter into fresh 
contracts for one or more standards for 
sale at prices not exceeding those cur- 
rent during the week ending January 31, 
provided—(a) that you obtain a certifi- 
cate in the form attached from the in- 
tending purchaser; and (b) that in 
regard to wood for other than Govern- 
ment purposes that you are satisfied that 
the wood is actually required for work 
of national importance. Jn cases of 
doubt you should refer to the Director 
of Army Contracts at Imperial House, 
Tothill. Street; S.W. 

(4) Holders of wood of the above descrip- 
tion are permitted to use in connection 
with their own business such quantity 
as they now hold, but not to dispose of 
such stocks except in accordance with 
the above conditions. 

(5) You will keep records of all transac- 
tions in such wood as from this date, 
which shall be open to inspection by 
any officer of the Department or by any 
person authorised for the purpose. 

(6) Applications for licences to buy and 
sell and to offer to buv and sell soft 
wood, excluding pitprops not én stock 
in the United Kingdom, should be 
addressed to the Director of Army Con- 
tracts, at Imperial House, Tothill 
Street, S.W. 

The Department feels confident that it 
may rely upon you to act loyally in the 

national interest and to co- -operate in carry- 
ing out such measures of control of the 


distribution and consumption of wood as 

may be decided to be necessary.—I am, 

Sir, your obedient Servant, 

A. -F. WINTOUR, 
Director of Army Contracts. 
The form of certificate sets forth that 
the timber specified is required either for 

a Government contract or for work of 

national importance. The latter may 

provisionally be taken to include :— 

(1) Work undertaken by private persons 
or bodies which is directly or indirectly 
on behalf of a Government Department, 
or work which has been recognised as 
necessary by a Government Depart- 
ment. 

(2) Urgent repairs to public or private 
buildings or streets where necessary for 
the health or safety of the public. 

(3) Packing cases to contain goods for 
export. 

(4) Packing cases or other wood required 
for the supply or distribution of food 
and other articles essential to the needs 
(as opposed to luxuries) of the popula- 
tion. 


WONDER OF WORK IN WAR 


TIME. 


An appr eciative audience filled the Car- 
penters’ Hall on Wednesday evening last, 
when Mr. Joseph Pennell lectured on 
‘Wonder of Work in War Time.’ Going 
back to the early history of the world, Mr. 
Pennell told how the wonder of work 
started with the buildings of the Assyrians. 
Then followed the wonder work of the 
Greeks and the Romans, and coming to 


later times he reminded his audience of the 


wonder work of the Dutch in the building 
of those familiar landmarks, windmills, 
which now stood side by side with the great 
steel works on the Continent. He dwelt 
with much emphasis on the picturesque- 
ness and beauty of these latter-day wonders 
of work—monuments of human industry. 
There was wonder work in our harbours 
and in al] the commercial industry of our 
own time. ‘To prove that there was beauty 
in wonder work, Mr. Pennell showed 
many slides illustrating the paintings of 
Turner, while Whistler’s etchings were 
cited as incomparable in showing the 
beauty and wonder of work. 

Mr. Pennell said he was a strong advo- 
cate of putting up in our buildings | to-day 
panel illustrations of our w onder of work 
as evidenced in the steel works and ship- 
building yards and other commercial 
enterprises. 

But it was to America that we must look 
for the greatest wonder of work. The 
Woolworth building was a marvel of in- 
genuity of wonder work. Then there was 
Pittsburg, with the ‘‘ spires ’’ of its steel 
works. The Panama Canal was a crown- 
ing wonder of work, its locks, gates, and 
excavations being marvellous. 

The industrial wonders of work of Peace 
time were now turned into wonders of 
work of War time, and they were things 
which ought to be preserved. 


Dublin Housine. 


A requisition has been presented to the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin asking him to 
summon a conference to consider the ques. 
tion of housing in the city with a view to 
preparing a plan for its solution at the end 
of the War. ‘The requisition bears the 
signatures of the two Archbishops of 
Dublin, Sir Edward Carson, the six 
members for the City and County of 
Dublin, the Recorder of Dublin, and 
others. 
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Change of Address. 

The offices of Mr. J. H. McGove 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., are now at We 
minster Chambers, 1, Crosshall Stre 
Liverpool. 


Proposed Statue to Mr. William Wilk 


Colchester Town Council has resolved 
erect a statue to Mr. William Willett, 1 
originator of daylight saving and a nati 
of Colchester. The cost will be borne 
Alderman Watts. Mr. Willett’s eminer 
and peculiar ability as a builder will i 
have been forgotten. 


Glasgow Architect for Belfast Cathedr 


Mr. Macgregor Chalmers, archite 
Glasgow, whose work as a church are 
tect and student of ecclesiastical antiquit 
is well known in Scotland, has be 
appointed architect for the cathed. 
church of St. Anne, Belfast. 


Fibrous Plaster Work. 


Messrs. Tanner and Son, of Lond 
and Liverpool, have been entrusted w 
the whole of the fibrous plaster work - 
the British Bank of West Africa (5S 
condee, British New Guinea), also | 
their branch bank at Manchester {1h 
G. W. Holt, architect). 


War Memorial for Keyingham Chur 


A faculty has been granted in the Yc 
Consistory Court to the vicar and chur 
wardens of the Parish of Keyingham 
erect an oak reredos and side panelling 
the east end of the chancel of the churc 
bearing the inscription: ‘* To the Glory 
God and in memory of the men whof 
in the great war, 1914.” 


Women Carpenters for France. 


Twenty women carpenters, who ha 
gone to build soldiers’ huts in France, < 
but an advance party for the many ott 
women who are anxious to help the Ar 
in this first-hand manner. The wome 
who have undergone a special course 
training. left Charing Cross last wee 
A housekeeper and a“ social supervisot 
are included in the party. 


Converting an Ordinary School ‘to a 
Open-Atr School. 


With reference to the article which 2 
peared on p. 38 of our issue of Janua 
17, entitled “Converting an - 
School to an Open-Air School,” we 2 
informed by Mr. W. Warburton, 
man of the Bradford Education ( 
mittee, that Mr. W. Williamsony 
Architect, Bradford, was responsible 
the preparation of th~ plans and the su 
vision of the work. d 


Government Houses for Coventry 
Munition Workers. 


All the nearly 600 houses which W 
erected last year near Coventry for m 
tion workers are occupied, and the M 
try of Munitions has placed before 1 
City Council a scheme for building 2 
more dwellings. The Minister is prepat 
to bear the cost, with the suggestion th 
the Corporation should be willing to ta 


‘over the properties after the War. 


Council is recommended to accept the pt 
posal, subject to their having the benefit 
State aid as favourable as that which m: 
be given to other schemes. In former i 
stances the Ministry paid the differen 
between pre-war prices and those th 
existing. 
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THE NISSEN HUT ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


EVERSION to type has been a strong 
- feature of this War—as the mine and 
grenade, in particular, serve to remind 

And no less astonishing is the fact 
t the War should have developed into 
ight with the Unseen. On land whole 
les engage in a battle and scarce a 
n is visible above ground, while on the 
. the submarine supplies the naval 
ollary. So has come about that Trench 
shitecture which we are now all 


NISSEN HUTS ON 


familiar with—a manner of building 
rooms deep down in the earth, where no 
shell can pierce. This is the essential and 
only way of providing habitations for our 
men in the firing line, but farther back, 
out of range of the enemy’s guns, the 
soldier can emerge and live and sleep 
above ground: And then arises the pro- 
blem of housing him in his tens of thou- 
sands. Billets in existing buildings, arid 
hutments improvised of timber, were for 


THE WESTERN FRONT. 


Official Photograph : 


long the accepted means, but on the 
Western Front a new type of building has 
lately made its appearance. This is the 
Nissen hut, devised by a Canadian Engi- 
neer officer—another reversion to type, to 
the type of the ‘beaver’s hut or the 
Esquimo’s. On this page we are able to 
reproduce an official photograph showing 
a colony of about fifty Nissen huts on the 
snow-covered ground, and a glance at the 
illustration is sufficient for us to realise 
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the general system on which the huts are 
put together. But further particulars are 
needed in order that we may gain a com- 
plete understanding of this newest 
manner of housing troops in the field, and 
fortunately these particulars have been 
furnished by Mr. Filson Young, who, as a 
correspondent with the British Army in 
France, has contributed to the “Daily 
Mail” a delightful article on the Nissen 
hut, from which we take the following 
extracts :— 

“At about the same time as the tanks 
made their memorable début on the battle- 
field, another creature, almost equally pri- 
meval of aspect, began to appear in the 
conquered areas. No one ever saw it on 
the move or met it on the roads; it just 
appeared. Overnight you would! see a 
blank space of ground; in the morning it 
would be occupied by an immense crea- 
ture of the tortoise species, settled down 
solidly and permanently on the earth, and 
emitting green smoke from a right-angled 
stem at one end, where its mouth might 
be, as though it were smoking a morning 
pipe. And when such a pioneer found 
that the situation was good-and the land 
habitable it would apparently pass the 
word ; for by twos and threes, by tens and 
hundreds, its fellow - monsters would 
appear, so that in a week or two you 
would find a valley covered with them that 
had been nothing but pulverised earth 
before. 

“ The name of this creature is the Nissen 
hut. It is the solution of one of the many 
problems that every_war presents. Ave 
problem here was to devise a cheap, port- 
able dwelling-place wherein men could live 
warm and dry; cheap enough to be pur- 
chasable by tens of thousands; portable 
enough to be carried on any road; big 
enough to house two dozen men ; simple 
enough to be erected by anybody and on 
any ground; and weatherproof enough to 
give adequate protection from summer heat 
and winter cold. All these conditions are 
fulfilled by the Nissen hut. .. of which 
there are at least 20,000 in the country to- 
day, the homes of some half-million of 
British Tommies. 

“ The Nissen hut consists of a roof, ends, 
and a floor. The roof is simply an arch 
of corrugated iron. . .. Anyone can put it 
up, but four men can do it easily in four 
hours. The only tool required is a 
spanner. The whole can be packed on an 
Army wagon, and its weight is two tons ; 
but no single part or package is heavier 
than can be unloaded by two men. All 
the parts are interchangeable. The ‘hut 
rests on three longitudinal sills 27 ft. long. 
On these you lay the panels of floor-board- 
ing. There are twelve of them; you can 
put them down in any order you like—they 
are all the same. The roof isin forty-eight 
pieces—all the same. You arrange them 
in three 9-ft. sheets, with a 6-in. overlap— 
that is, one corrugation of overlap. You 
go on fitting them together anyhow, in any 
order. The lining, of 3-in. match- 
board, is fastened to ribs of T-iron that 
follow the semi-circular shape of the roof. 
There are five ribs made of three segments 
each. These segments are nested in 
bundles of five; you use them in any order 
you like—they are all the same. There 
are no nails to drive. A single pattern of 
hook-bolt is used for every fastening. The 
lining is tongued and grooved, and how- 
ever green the wood is or however much it 
may shrink owing to the heat in the hut 
there are no draughts. You simply keep 
knocking it down tight to the sides of the 


hut (where the men’s heads are when they. 


sleep), and the shrinkage is represented 
by an open space along the middle of the 


roof which gives ventilation into the alt 
space beween roof and ceiling, which is so 
valuable a feaure of the hut. . . 

“These are the new homes for which 
many a soldier on the Somme front is 
thanking his stars in this bitter weather. 
Twenty-four men sleep warm and dry on 
their beds on the floor. By day the beds 
are rolled up against the sides, and the 
whole middle space (which as a mess 
would seat fifty-two men) is available for 
work, games, messing, writing, or read- 
ing. The hut is warmed by the ordinary 
Canadian stove—an iron drum with two 
holes in it and a smoke-pipe—which is the 
only portable furnace that you can make 
red-hot on green wood fuel.”’ 

The Nissen hut is not intended to keep 
out shells, but it provides a most comfort- 
able habitation. It is most easily put to- 
gether, is portable and durable, while its 
round back lends itself to artistic “ camou- 
flage” (screening). An artist has been 
at work, it will be noted on the door of 
one of the nearer huts seen in the photo- 
graph which we reproduce. The artist at 
the Front has plenty of scope for his 
talents, more especially in the painting of 
scenery put up to cover a vulnerable road 
or a gun platform, and the Nissen hut 
offers him still another opportunity for an- 
troducing a little Art into the very midst 
of War. 


WAR BUILDING AND THE WAR 
LOAN. 


We trust—and, indeed, we have good 
reason to believe—that the building in- 
dustry is doing its duty in relation to the 
great War Loan, which closes the day 
after to-morrow—i.e., Friday, February 16. 
Arguments commending it need not 
be adduced; they are already familiar, and 
they are all summed up in the obvious 
fact that our success in the War depends 
very largely on the success. of this loan. 

So much has been said about ‘‘ building 
being brought to a_standstill,”’ that to 
commend the War Loan to the earnest 
support of the Building Industry might 
seem ironical to those who do not look 
beneath the surface. But while it is quite 
true that private building has been stopped 
in the national interest, it is also true that 
the amount of constructional work at pre- 
sent in progress is so vast as to absorb all 
the available men and materials. It is, 
indeed, in order that the men and the 
materials may not be diverted from 
Government employment in the construc- 
tion of hutments, barracks, canteens, hos- 
pitals, munition works of every kind, and 
other buildings of national necessity, that 
private building has been restricted. 

It follows, therefore, that some architects 
and many builders and contractors, manu- 
facturers, and supply merchants, to say 
nothing of the workmen who are avail- 
able, are having the busiest time of their 
lives, with profits and earnings to cor- 
respond. We may therefore anticipate 
with confidence that the industry will be 
found to have made an important contri- 
bution to the War Loan. That many have 
already done so appears in the public 
announcements. There is, for example, 
the subscription of Mr. Thomas Din- 
widdy, F.S.1., F.R.I.B.A. (of the firm of 
Dinwiddy and Sons, architects and sur- 
veyors), who has contributed the sum of 
£10,000. We hear also of many other 
handsome subscriptions from all depart- 
ments of the building industry—from 
architects, contractors, specialists, and 
manufacturers. It is therefore evident that 
the industry as a whole is doing its duty. 


CANTEEN KITCHENS. 


The question of the equipment 
mess-rooms for factory hands, mae | 
female, and for clerical staffs, has | 
cently come very much to the front. 
is becoming increasingly recognised 
it is good policy to provide in this _ 
for the comfort of employees, espec 
as im most factory districts the acc 
modation outside is both limited and 
satisfactory. If good fittings are | 
vided in the first place, so that the | 
of upkeep and fuel are reduced — 
minimum, and if the arrangements 
conducted on sound lines, the mess-1 
is a good investment, in that it leac’ 
greater contentment of the employees. 

Broadly speaking, mess-rooms | 
divided into two classes :— | 

(1) Where the only provision i 
means of warming-up previously co 
meals which are brought in bowls 0 
plates ; with the supply of boiling v 
for tea-making. 

(2) A complete kitchen equipn 
where, in addition to or instead of 
above, food is provided and cooked 


Warming-up Food. 

The usual method of warming-up 
is ina large steam of gas-heated 
closet. If steam is available, this is : 
with wrought-steel steam pad shelve 
steam is not available, the best meth 
to heat them by gas. The water for 
making is either boiled in bulk so 
give at the required time the full am 
of water, or supplied from contir 
water boilers, which boil the wate 
fast as it can be drawn off. Ther 
little to choose between the two met 
but in either case the great point 1 
aimed at is quick service. This is 
achieved by gas if steam is not avail 
but if steam can be supplied it is 
eficient and much more econon 
both for warming-up meals and 
boiling water. ft 


A Complete Kitchen. 

In cases where the whole of the 1 
are cooked, the kitchen is on a 
ambitious scale. It includes, in ad 
to the fittings already described, fac 
for roasting, boiling, frying, ste 
and steaming. The roasting 
baking are generally done in uf 
gas ovens, which are better than a1 
plication of domestic gas cookers; 
a large central coal hot-plate, or by 
coal-heated ovens where gas is not 
able. Where gas is available, 
usually preferred for this clas 
kitchen, where meals all take © 
during a short period. —§ 

Owing to the cost of current, it} 
generally practicable to use electrici 
cooking purposes. We understand 
ever, that Messrs. Vickers have 
electric apparatus fitted for roastin 
gas was not available, and the 
arising from sparks eliminated 
fitting's. 

As many of the kitchens are onl} 
temporary nature, a cheap cla 
cooking apparatus is often fitter 
where the kitchen is likely to be : 
manent one it is very advisable to 
thoroughly good fittings of soum 
struction, which are efficient in W 
and are not a continual source ¢ 
pense for repairs. Frying and stew! 
usually done on a gas or coal hot 
For boiling vegetables, meat and 
steam-jacketed pans are provide 
steam is available ; if not, the boilit 
be done by gas or coal. Po 
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puddings, and fish are steamed in wet 
steam ovens or potato steamers. The 
steam in these can be generated by gas if 
a steam supply is not available. A 
carving table is usually provided, and 
this is fixed so as to facilitate quick 
service. In most cases the carving has 
to be done before the factory hands come 
into the dining hall, so as to avoid delay. 

If the number to be cooked for is large 
enough, and a steam supply is not avail- 
able, it is worth while to put in a special 
steam boiler for the purpose; but if the 
number to be cooked for is only com- 
paratively small, it is better to have 
entirely gas-cooking apparatus. 

One of the best modern factory 
kitchens is that of Messrs. Wm. Cubitt, 
Ltd., which has been ‘fitted up: “by 
Messrs. Benham and Sons, Ltd. This 
kitchen caters for about 3,500 girls. An 
illustration of it is shown on the preceding 
page. 


AN UP-TO-DATE WORKS 
EXTENSION. 


Utmost facility in ohana material 
and a maximum amount of daylight were 
the controlling factors in the design of the 
works extension of the Budd Manufactur- 
ing Co. at Philadelphia, shown by the 
accompanying illustrations. The exten- 
sion comprises four large 
reinforced-concrete structure of five storeys, 
two one-storey steel structures (connected 
to the existing buildings by a reinforced- 
concrete tunnel), and one one-storey brick 
building. . The site is adjacent to the 
Pennsylvania and the Reading railways, 
and great care has been taken to facilitate 
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the rapid handling of trucks for receiv 
and shipping me‘erial. The sidings: 
the receiving and loading platforms are 
in completely enclosed buildings, 1 
lighted and heated. This is made ner 
sary by the nature of the materials hand 
such as highly polished steel sheets. 

The buildings have been designed wit 
view to obtaining the best conditions 
the workers. The  reinforced-conc 
building A is 284 ft. by 75 ft. ong 
This building is designed with four 
flat-slab floors on the Norcross system 
tween hooped columns spaced at 25 
centres. The storey heights vary fi 
15 ft. to 20 ft., this variation in Mei 
being introduced in order to give an 
working space and light for finishing 
large units under as perfect conditions 
possible. ; 

Building A has been planned for ass 
blv work on the two lower floors. 
units are then carried to the third fi 
where the final assembly takes place. 1 
the intention to use this building for 
manufacture of all-steel automobile bo 
and wire wheels. The work progress 
upward, the finished product will be s 
by means of a chute, to the shipping p 
form, in the basement. The wire wh 
will be carried by a conveyer from 
fourth floor to the basement. Wher 
possible, trucking has been eliminated 
it is expensive “and a slow method 
handling material. 

Special mention should be made of 
method of handling the coal and ashes. 
the end of building A there have t 
erected concrete coal pockets from whic 
Link-Belt conveyer carries coal to 
mechanical stokers. A great saving 
labour is accomplished in this way, and 
cellent facilities are secured for the stor 
of coal. 

The steel-frame 


building B, 314 ft. 


—_ é 
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24 ft. on plan, is of the usual one-storey 
ill type with a high 60-ft aisle in the 
sntre and two lower 31-ft. side aisles, 
sofed by 2-in. planking and slag. To en- 
ie maximum daylight, the rolled steel 
sntilating sashes on the sides of the centre 
sle are set with a slope of about 30 deg., 
; shown on the cross-section, so that it 
ill be practically unnecessary to use arti- 
cial light except at night. 

Building B will be used as a press shop. 
- consists of three bays, the central bay 
sing planned to accommodate large 
resses. The side bays will be used for 
naller machines, such as rotary shears 
1d small punch presses. Across the centre 
yan runs a 15-ton crane, which will be 
sed for handling dies and bringing steel 
) the various presses. Crossing each of 
ie smaller spans are 5-ton cranes installed 
x the same purpose. 

Connected with building B is the one- 
orey steel building C, 303 ft. long and 
pout go ft. wide, with aisles of 4o ft. and 
) ft., as shown in the cross-section. The 
sitions of the columns were fixed by the 
ecessity for the two siding tracks and the 
latform space on the west. A 12-in. re- 
iforeed-concrete wall supports the edge of 
e loading platform. The brick walls are 
uried on  reinforced-concrete lintels. 
bout 30 ft. above the roof is a 50,000- 
allon tank, carried by steel beams on brick 
alls. This will be used for the sprinkler 
ystem. 

Great care has been taken to facilitate 
ve Carrying of the steel from the loaded 
agons to a suitable storage, and thence 
) the point where the material is to be 
sed. The steel is brought in on specially 
esigned trucks, from which it is lifted by 
1€ 10-ton crane which spans the storage 
uilding, and then conveyed to its proper 
lace. 

Among other special features is the rein- 
reed-concrete tunnel, which has been 
lade necessary by the fact that the Penn- 
ylvania Railway separates the old and the 
ew buildings. ‘This tunnel is 10 ft. by 
0 ft. inside. 
The buildings have been designed by 
[essrs. Ballinger and Perrot, architects, of 
hiladelphia. 


War and Westminster Cathedral. 


Progress with the scheme of the 
radual decoration of the interior of West- 
unster Cathedral has been interrupted 
y the war. This is the second time that 
ar has delayed work on the Cathedral. 
he marbles for the monoliths supporting 
1€ vault of the north and south aisles 
€re obtained at great trouble and! cost 
om ancient quarries at Thessaly. As 
1ey were being brought down to the coast 
ley were captured bv the Turks in the 


teco-Turkish War of 1894 and held for 
ome time. 


Munition Work in Ireland. 


It is understood that the Government 
Tunitions Department has decided on an 
nmediate extension of munition making 
1 Ireland, and the establishment of new 
actories. The new establishments now 
Tojected will employ a large number of 
orkers, and will mean the distribution of 
largely increased sum in wages. ne 
ossibilities of munition making in Ire- 
ind. are beginning to be more fully ap- 
Teclated by the Government, and the 
xcellent manner in which the work is 
€ing done in the Irish factories has en- 
puraged the Ministry of Munitions to 
mbark on the larger schemes. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE question of the cost ef Advertising is geverned entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulatien of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ‘‘ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


| the reach of everyone. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ADVERTISER, over military age, having a wide ex- 
perience in all branches of interior woodwork, re- 
quires a responsible position where his knowledge 
can be of service; highest references.—B., ‘‘ Chet- 
wynd,’’ Woodcote-road, Wallington, Surrey. 


ARCHITECTURAL Draughtsman renders assist- 
ance; moderate terms; high-class designer, planner, 
and constructionist; details, specification, quanti- 
ties; town or country.—Leverett, 182, Westmoreland- 
road, Walworth, London, 


AS Working Foreman of Carpenter’s and Joiner’s; 
setting out rods or material to machinery ; varied 
experience in all kinds of joinery—J. W. H., 19, 
Ravenstone-road, Stratford, =. 951 


BUILDER’S Assistant, General Foreman, or Re- 
inforced Concrete Specialist; design, estimate, super- 
vision; extensive experience, quick jobs, — all 
branches; good manager men; excellent testimonials ; 
age 49; practical.—s2, Lansdowne-road, Purley, 
Surrey. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman disengaged; com- 
petent, reliable, good draughtsman, timekeeper, and 
manager of men; trade, bricklayer ; excellent refer- 
ences.—C. W., 6, Roland-road, Walthamstow, N.E. 


CLERK of Works, or as Builders’ Manager (above 
military age), desires engagement; twenty-five years 
first-class practical experience ; excellent testi- 
monials and references—William Parmenter, “ Oak- 
lea,’ Priest-lane, Shenfield, Essex, 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman; carpenter; 44; 
speedy war construction, hutments; dumpty level, 
prepare all details, measure all trades; investigation 
courted; medallist sanitary science.—A., 81, The 
Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


GENERAL Foreman, disengaged; used to Govern- 
ment work, hutments, etc.; new or alterations, large 
or small; carpenter; age 51; references from last and 
present employers; go anywhere.—F. W., 54, St. 
Andrew’s-street, Wandsworth-road, Clapham, 8.W. 


GENERAL Foreman, disengaged; competent, re- 
liable, good draughtsman, timekeeper, and manager 
of men; trade, bricklayer; excellent references.— 
C. W., 6, Roland-road, Walthamstow, N.E. 


PAPERHANGER wants job, piece or otherwise; fill 
up time painting; good grainer.—H. G., 28, Carsehill- 
street, Streatham. 


PAPERHANGING (any description) (piecework) ; 
high reliefs, anaglyptas, lincrustas, soirettes, tekko, 
emdeca, canvas, and ali latest productions; artistic 
panelling and special designs; town and country.— 
Tel.: Brixton 1702.—Logan, 185, Loughborough-road, 
Brixton. 


PLUMBER (good, registered), experienced in all 
branches of first-class sanitary work, lead laying, 
gas and hot-water fitting; new, jobbing, or alteration 
work; take charge or piecework; references.— 
Plumber, 14, Sunnyside-road, Teddington. 


SANITARY Engineer, age 47, desires a situation as 
Sanitary Surveyor, Clerk of Works, management and 
scheming of sanitary work; wide practical experi- 
ence.—A. M,, 178, Valley-road, Streatham, London. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, §.W. Competent foreman and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WELL-EDUCATED Youth, nearly 17, excellent re- 
ferences, seeks good berth with architect or builder ; 
has good experience, which he is enlarging by 
evening studies at the Polytechnics—C., ‘‘ Glen 
Helen,’’ Nant-road, Golder’s Green. 955 


WORKING Foreman of Painters and Decorators 
seeks engagement; practical and _ trustworthy 
colourist and manager of men; used to best West- 
end work; total abstainer, and able to furnish ex- 
cellent references—Geo. Steven, 29, Bravington- 
road, Harrow-road, Paddington, W. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 


The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 2s, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C, 


MATERIAL Clerk (ineligible) wanted for building 
contract in the North; must have had experience in 
dealing with large quantities of materials; active 
and accurate.—Apply, stating age, experience, and 
wages required, to Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., 
Bridge Wharf, Grosyenor-road, Westminster, 8.W. 


WANTED, General Managing Foreman for large 
jobbing and contracting business; permanency if suit- 
able.—Apply, stating ‘age, experience, and _ salary 
required, J. Parsons & Sons, 176, Church-road, Hove. 


Miscellaneous. 


6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books hought; best prices given. 
W. and C, Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING, 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham, 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson's, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and boards; lowest 
wharf prices.—C. H. Glover and Co., Ltd., Importers, 
Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent-road, S.E. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per lime. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Successful 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.1., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds, 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any sytem of tuition, 
an iutending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Vechnical School). 

The 3, and the 15, months’ S.I. Courses commenced 
in January. Past successes include:—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Trish Special Prize. 


R.1.B.A, EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond. B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, §8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 
To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, IRONMON 
and OTHERS. 


AUCTION SALE at 124, MILTON ROAD, 
GRAVESEND, by 

Messrs. PORTER, PUTT and FLETCHE! 

on 2ist and 22nd FEBRUARY, 1917. 

The very extensive Stock-in-Trade and Plant 
Government Contractor, comprising 

CONSIDERABLE QUANTITIES OF BUILD 

MATERIALS, SCAFFOLDING, WHEELI 

PLANKS and OTHER GEAR, ITIRONMONGE 
BRASS WARE, Ete. 

Catalogues containing full particulars ¢; 

obtiained at the offices of the Auctioneers, 1 

Parrock-street, Gravesend. 


CANNING TOWN and BARKINGSIDE, 


STIMSON and SONS 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on TE 
DAY, February 22, at two, the following f 
HOLD BUILDING LAND: 

CANNING TOWN.—Piece of Land situate in 
ville-road, and extending to Fife-road in rear, ] 
age to each road. 

BARKINGSIDE.—Land situate close to the 
tion of Horns-road and Tianner’s-lane. Fro 
about 345 ft. 

Solicitor, Newton G. Driver, Esq., 10, Wat 
court, W.C. 


Contracts Open, 
9d. per line. 


BOROUGH OF HEMEL HEMPSTED. 


TENDERS FOR SUPPLYING REFINED 0 
DISTILLED TAR. 


TENDERS are invited for the SUPPLY and 
LIVERY in barrels of about 10,000 gallons of 
above TAR. 

Specification and Forms of Tender may 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom they 5! 
be returned not later than the 15th INST. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessari 


accepted. 
WALTER R. LOCKE, 
Borough Surveyor and Water Engin 
Town Hall, Hemel Hempsted, 
Feb. 2, 1917. 


BOROUGH OF DONCASTER. 
ANNUAL CONTRACTS. 


The CORPORATION invite TENDERS for 
SUPPLY of the FOLLOWING MATERIALS in 
quantities and at such times as may be req 
during the Twelve Months commencing Ist / 
1917: 

. Roadstone and Setts. 

. Kerbstone, Flags, &c. 

. Slag or Furnace Dross. 

. Tarred Slag and Limestone. 

. Pitch, Creosote Oil and Refined Tar. 
. Sand and Gravel. 

. Drainage Pipes, &e. 

- Blue Channel Bricks. 

. Bricks 

10. Cement. 

11. Brooms. 

12. Paints 

13. Picks and Shovels. 

14. Oils, Paraffin and Cotton Waste. 
15. Disinfectants. 


Specifications and Forms of Tender may 
obtained on application to the undersigned on 
after the 5th February next, and Tenders mus' 
delivered, in envelopes provided for the purposé 
or bfore MONDAY, 19th February, accompanie 
considered desirable, by sampies of the Mate 
proposed to be supplied. 


The Corporation do not bind themselves t0 ac 
the lowest or any Tender. 


R. E. FORD, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Acting Borougn Survey 
Mansion House, Dancaster, 
29th January, 1917. 
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Y the knighthood conferred on Mr. Henry 
Holloway, of Messrs. Holloway Brothers 
(London), Ltd., the entire building industry 

is honoured; and there 1s no other man through whom 
it would prefer to enjoy this distinction. He stands 
for the best traditions of the industry of which he is 
the leading representative, and occupies this position 
in virtue not merely of the magnitude and quality of 
his business activities, but more especially of those 
qualifications that, to avoid any appearance of flat- 
tery, are best summed up in the one word 
“personality.’’ By his method of conducting the 
»perations of the great firm of which he is at the head, 
he has exemplified “the dignity of business,” and 
has earned the respect and confidence of architects, 
of clients, and of the army of workpeople of whom he 
is the commander-in-chief. No doubt the knight- 
hood implies the fitting recognition of important 
services rendered to the Ministry of Munitions; but 
it would have been richly deserved on the career 
which marked him out as the man best capable of 
assisting the Government in a capacity in which his 
success 1s thus conspicuously signalised. 


* 3 : * 


Eight months is certainly a long time to wait for 
the results of a competition, and the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland cannot be convicted of 
‘aw haste in protesting against this delay, which they 
say has occurred with respect to the competition for 
the new University buildings of the National 
University of Ireland. Possibly, as in the case of 
the Dublin replanning competition, the mild reminder 
will have the necessary effect. Conceivably the 
Jniversity authorities, harassed by the war, the 
rebellion, and suchlike fardels, may have forgotten 
ull about such an inconsiderable trifle as an archi- 
ectural competition for University buildings; but the 
ar hitects who took part in it must retain a lively 
ecollection of the hard work it entailed, and of the 
1opes and fears it excited. As a matter of mental 
and emotional quietism, they would willingly forget 
hese pangs, but—the human mind being what it is 
—they would prefer certainty of failure rather than 
incértainty as to success. Why they should be so 
ong denied this satisfaction of the mind is hard to 
inderstand, and we trust that the intervention of the 
[rish Institute will have the desired effect in ending 
he suspense. 


%* * * *% 


Mr. Gordon Allen’s letters to the Press advocating 
he reform of building by-laws have drawn down 
ipon him the stage thunders of ‘“ Municipal 
“ngineering and The Sanitary Record.’’ Surely our 
ontemporary attacks Mr. Allen with unnecessary 
ehemence; and even more gratuitous is the 
nsimuation (conveyed as a ‘‘sardonic suggestion 
vhich has been frequently propounded”) “that an 
ittack upon the ‘Building By-laws’ of Local 
Authorities is one of the most useful ‘stunts’ for 
‘spiting and by-law-resisting architects to push in 
daily newspapers.’’ This passage so manifestly 
verleaps the bounds of courteous controversy that 
ve reproduce it with considerable reluctance. Then 
ve are further told that ‘‘ This caprice of denouncing 
suilding by-laws might, however, be welcomed with 
;00d humour if its effect were not intentionally 
mischievous and misleading to the majority of 


TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


VOLUME 45. No. 1155. 


readers of newspapers to whom it is represented— 
and without justification—that such by-laws need- 
lessly increase the cost of cottage building; that 
they are unreasonable, and should be abolished, and 
various other appeals to excite the baser instincts, 
to arouse antagonism and to increase the difficulties 
of local authorities whose province it is to ensure the 
hygienic and stable construction of dwellings, both 
for rich and _ poor.’? With the imputations 
embalmed in these passages we have no intention of 
dealing. It is sufficient to exhibit them unannotated. 
Mr. Gordon Allen stated his case fairly and 
temperately, and supported it with specific facts. 
We need hardly add that in his main contention— 
that “‘ the abolition of many of these out-of-date and 
inconsistent enactments has become a question of 
national importance ”—he has our entire sympathy ; 
with the simple proviso that some milder term than 
~ abolition’’ would be less likely to excite misappre- 
hension and alarm, real or simulated. 


Dublin City Council, by rescinding its resolution to 
widen a short section of Earl Street by three feet, has 
yielded to considerable public pressure. There was a 
general demand that, in rebuilding, the street should 
be widened, and the Corporation made the rather 
ridiculous mistake of supposing that the road reformers 
could be conciliated by the paltry and utterly useless 
concession of three feet. “ Narrow streets,” it was 
argued, “ are good for trade.” That they are not good 
for trafhc, however, a protest by the Irish Automobile 
Club was sufficient evidence, and from other quarters 
also it was borne in upon the Corporation that the trade 
interests of any small section of a large city should not 
be allowed to override the general amenity. In the 
homely words of Alderman Moran—who in the 
Council and in the Press has fought the matter out. 
with vigour and ability—“ Personal interests are all 
very well, but the interests of the body of the citizens 
and the appearance of the city are paramount.” 


ote 


That should be indisputable, and it is rather sur- 
prising to find, at this time of day, and on so 
enlightened a body as the Dublin Corporation, that 
there are people who vehemently oppose the axiom. 
One of these belated publicists held “that the men 
who had developed the street and who made its trade 
should have the decision of the question ”—a proposi- 
tion that sounds like a dim reverberation through the 
winding corridors of time. Quite in harmony with it 
was the assertion of an alderman that “the town- 
planning maps and proposals were mere dilettante 
work.” Fortunately these enlightened views were 
exhibited not to the Rural District Council of Littl: 
Pedlington, but to Dublin City Council, where they 
did not greatly prevail; for the three-feet resolution 
was rescinded, and the proposition now is that the 
short section of the street upon which rebuilding is 
necessary shall be widened by fourteen feet. There 
is no doubt that it will be carried ; and, on the whole, 
the incident is distinctly encouraging to the hopes of 
town-planners ; while the example of the Corporation 
in promptly rescinding a mistaken motion should not 
be lost on other public bodies, which. as a rule, lack 
the moral courage to acknowledge and atone for error. 
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AN UNSPOLLEDS ENGHIS Hey IUUACrE: 


HE illustration on this page shows a view of 
Thaxted, Essex, the subject of a most inter- 
esting article by Mr. W. H. Cowlishaw in 

“The Architectural Review ” for February. From 
this it will be realised what a delightful village 
Thaxted is, noteworthy especially for having been 
spared from the hand of the spoiler. There are few 
such villages in England, and Mr. Cowlishaw urges 
that they should be preserved for the benefit_of 
future generations as a national heritage. ‘‘ The 
greatest effort should be made by the Government 
to secure such villages from further destruction by 
public or private owners. Nothing in the way of 
alterations or additions should be allowed without 
the consent of a competent authority. . .. The 
problem that will have to be faced in the near future 


A VIEW OF THAXTED, ESSEX. 


is how to preserve these villages and yet utilise them 
to the fullest extent for a modern population who 
have moved out on the land. The agriculturist with 
his. steam, petrol, or electric ploughs and reaping 
machines will not only need new buildings, but in 
these out-of-the-way places he will require all the 
attractions of a town, as far as social life is con- 
cerned, because he will have more leisure at his 


command. ...” : 


The accompanying view is sufficient to show that 
Thaxted well merits preservation in its present 
unspoiled state, but there are other illustrations in 
the article which are of even greater merit than the 
one we now give; the whole preserving a record of a 
place which once—in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—was a centre of industry (the manufac 
ture of cutlery, it is said, though proof of this is 
uncertain ). ¥ 
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Vendéme Column, Paris. 

Y a decree of October 1, 1803, Napoleon, as First 
Consul, ordered the Vendome Column to be 
erected in the centre of what was originally the 

Place des Conquétes. Here had been Girardon’s 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV., an ill-fated monument 
swept away by the Revolutionists, who changed the 
name of the enclosure tv the Place des Piques—a 
name, however, which brought undesired recollections 
to Napoleon, by whom the present title was given in 
memory of the palace once erected on this site for the 
Duc de Vendome, son of Henry IV. The Vendéme 
Column proclaims very strikingly how the classical 
tendencies encouraged by the conquests of the French 
armies directed the attention of architects to the 
monuments of the Romans. In this instance the 
design of Trajan’s Column was bodily transported to 
serve as a model for the commemoration or the vic- 
tories wver the Russians and Austrians in 1805. The 
architects engaged upon this work were Gondouin and 
Lepére, whose labours it occupied for four years, from 
1806 to 1810. The column is to all intents and pur- 
poses an exact copy of Trajan’s, both in height and 
detail, the only difference being the treatment of the 
spiral band of bronze reliefs that clothe the stone 
shaft; these reliefs, cast from cannon taken from the 
enemy, depict the soldiers of Napoleon in numer- 
ous scenes from the break-up of the camp at Boulogne 
to the Battle of Austerlitz. The principal sculptors of 
the day were engaged on them, working in accordance 
with the designs of the painter Bergeret. When first 
completed the Vendéme Column was surmounted by 
a figure, by 'Chaudet, representing the Emperor as a 
laurel-crowned Cesar, his left hand resting on a sword, 
his right holding a Winged Victory. The Allies, upon 
their arrival in Paris in April, 1814, commanded that 
this figure be removed, which was accordingly done ; 
but the figure of Peace projected in place of it was not 
forthcoming, and up to 1830 a monster fleur-de-lis 
supporting a white flag occupied the point of vantage. 
Louis Philippe, not alarmed at any evocation of the 
Napoleonic spirit, ordered that the Emperor’s statue 
should be set up afresh; but Chaudet’s no longer 
existed, his bronze, by a singular destiny, having been 
melted down for the casting of the equestrian statue 
of Henri IV. on the Pont Neuf. Emile Seurre was 
charged to make a new one, showing the Emperor as 
the Little Corporal in a great coat and three-cornered 
hat, a semi-deification to which Napoleon III. took 
exception. Augustin Dumont was then charged with 
the reconstruction of Chaudet’s figure. Meanwhile 
Seurre’s statue was moved to the rond-point of Cour- 
bevoie, where it stayed till 1870, when, as the victim 
of popular frenzy, it was thrown into the river; not 
destroyed, however, the statue having been recovered 
from the water, and taken to the Dépdt des Marbres. 
Here it remained, forgotten, until 1900, when it was 
transferred to its present home, the Musée de 
PArmée, To return, however, to the last events in 
the career of the column itself. These culminated on 
May 6, 1871, on which day the Communists pulled 
down the entire structure. A good number of the 
bronze plaques, however, were subsequently recovered, 
and.served as models for the missing ones, and the 
replica of Chaudet’s figure, though it had fallen from 
its height of 140 ft., was found to have suffered com- 
Paratively little damage. The re-erection of the 
column was ordered by a decree of May 30, 1873, and 
the work was successfully carried out by Alfred Nor- 
mand, Dumont’s figure being put back in its place on 
December 27, 1875. The vicissitudes of this column 

ave been so strange as to warrant recounting here ; 
but the column itself, by comparison with other works 
of this period, is too obviously a plagiarism to be re- 


garded with unqualified admiration. A far more 
inspiring column is the one set up at Boulogne. We 
shall publish a plate of this next week. 


Doorway, Rue des Archives, Parvs. 
This belongs to the seventeenth century, and Is a 
beautiful example of its period, the overdoor enrich- 
ment being especially graceful and vigorous. 


Fume Cupboards for Chemistry Laboratory. 


The equipment of the laboratories at King’s College 
for Women, Kensington, is excellent alike for its exact 
compliance with laboratory needs and for its architec- 
tural refinement in design. The fume cupboards which 
we illustrate are an admirable example of this. Par- 
ticularly commendable is the arrangement of the 
sliding panel at the front. More often than not ‘the 
stiles, with counter-weights within, are ‘carried up 
above the top of the cupboard, and look very ungainly 
when the sash is in its closed position. The arrange- 
ment adopted by Messrs. Adams and Holden is 
altogether a better one. Our photograph shows one 
cupboard closed and another open, and the neatness 
of the arrangement is at once realised. These cup- 
boards are on the wall piers between the windows, and 
in that position they are, we think, much better placed 
than when put actually against the windows, as in 
some cases. 


The Colosseum, Regent's Park, London. 

There have been many rotundas for spectacular and 
other entertainments in London, and among them the 
Colosseum, which was built in Regent’s Park from 
designs by Decimus Burton, takes almost the first 
place. The building was erected in 1823 and 
demolished in 1875. In design it was really a Greek 
version of the Pantheon at Rome, and that name would 
doubtless have been given to it had it not been already 
appropriated by the building which was erected in 
Oxford Street from designs by James Wyatt. The 
‘Colosseum was a rotunda 128 ft. in diameter, with a 
Doric portico on one side. The Order of the portico, 
which, like the rest of the building, was constructed of 
brick faced with stucco, followed exactly the Order of 
the Parthenon, as far as the details of that building 
were known at the time. The rotunda was polygonal 
on plan outside, with a pilaster at each angle, and the 
dome which covered it was constructed entirely of 
timber and glass, light being admitted through the 
upper part of the framing, in imitation of the eye of the 
Pantheon. The interior surface of the rotunda was 
entirely covered by a panorama of London as seen 
from the dome of St. Paul’s; the building was erected 
for the special purpose of showing this panorama, 
though it may be opined that the spectator might, with 
more satisfaction, have studied the actual view so near 
at hand. A tower-like erection stood in the centre of 
the floor, with balconies at different heights, and there 
was a model of the ball and cross of St. Paul’s at the 
top—to simulate reality. Staircases led up the tower, 
and there was also an early specimen of a lift—an 
“ascending room ”—worked by a hand winch; this 
must, indeed, have been one of the very first public 
lifts erected. Around the Colosseum were gardens 
containing conservatories, a sculpture gallery, a Swiss 
chalet, and other mildly exciting shows, in general 
representing the Earl’s Court exhibition of the day. 
Cambridge Terrace now occupies the site. 


Stair Balustrading, New York City Hall. 


This is the original work carried out to the design of 
John McComb. It possesses much merit, though one 
might raise the criticism that the freedom of the 
wrought work of the smith from which it derives its 
inspiration has suffered in the process of “design” by 
the architect. 
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Delivery of Timber: Interesting Point. 
Roe v. Naylor. 
February 9. King’s Bench Division. 

Bailhache and Atkin. 

This was a case in which Messrs. R. A. 
Naylor, timber merchants, of Warrington, 
appealed against a decision of Judge 
Howard Smith at Wolverhampton County 
Court in favour of plaintiff, Mr. Roe, 
builder, of Wolverhampton, who sued them 
for damages for breach of contract to 
deliver timber. 

The short facts were that Mr. Roe 
ordered goods from a traveller, and the 
sold note, in fact, had a condition on it in 
small type to the effect that they were sold 
‘subject to being on hand and at liberty 
when the order reaches the head office.”’ 
As Mr. Roe did not get delivery of the first 
items ordered he brought his action, and 
said he never saw the condition on the con- 
tract upon which defendants relied. De- 
fendants appealed against the judgment in 
Mr. Roe’s favour, and relied on the condi- 
tion referred to. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache said that the con- 
dition was a very proper one, as where a 
firm had travellers they had to safeguard 
themselves against having the same goods 
sold two or three times over. The condi- 
tion was generally recognised and was 
known as ‘‘ subject to goods being un- 
sold.’’ The law was that when one party 
handed to another a sold note which was 
accepted as containing the terms of the 
contract, there was no duty on the seller 
to ask the buyer to read the note or call 
his attention to the contents of the sold 
note. But a sold note could be a mislead- 
ing document—the conditions might be 
misleading, because they could be so am- 
biguously worded that they could be read 
equally well in two ways, or because they 
were so placed in the document that a man 
of ordinary care and intelligence on read- 
ing it would not expect to find the condi- 
tions in the position in which they were in 
fact placed. In such a case the buyer 
could not be bound by the clause or 
condition. 


Before Justices 


The only question, therefore, in this par- 


ticular case was, said his lordship, whether 
the printed clause on the document was so 
printed that from its position, size of type, 
etc., an ordinary person, reading the docu- 
ment with proper care, might reasonably 
miss it. If in this case the buyer could 
show that he could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to see the clause, he could not be 
held to be bound by it. There must be a 
new trial of the case for the judge to direct 
his mind to this point. If the judge found 
the plaintiff could say he was misled, then 
the contract note must be read as though 
the particular condition or clause relied on 
was not in the document. 
Mr. Justice Atkin concurred. 


Question of Party Wall: Right to 
Support. 
Selby and Another v. Whitbread and 


Co, Ltd. 
February 14. King’s Bench Division. 

Justice McCardie, 

This was an action by the plaintiffs, the 
executors of the late Mr. Stanley Harris, 
against the defendants, claiming the sum 
of £27 odd under an award of January 
1916, a declaration that the defendants 
were liable to carry out the works ordered 
to be done by the award, and, alternatively, 
for damages for depriving plaintiffs’ pre- 
mises of support. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Cairns 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Wild, 


Before Mr 


K.C., and Mr. G. W. Ricketts represented 
the defendants. 

The late Mr. Harris was owner of No. 
11, Royal Mint Street, Minories, and the 
defendants were the owners of the premises 
adjoining, the Rising Sun public-house. 
In Apri, 1914, the defendants served 
Harris with a party structure notice under 
the London Building Act, 1894, that they 
intended to do certain work in and upon 
their premises, and under section 91 of 
the Act they appointed Mr. Arthur Dixon 
their surveyor to settle any differences that 
might arise. In May, 1914, Mr. Harris 
appointed Mr. Edward Wiiiiam Eason as 
his surveyor under the Act. Messrs. Dixon 
and Eason, by an award of February, 1915, 
gave directions as to the performance of 
‘ne work for which notice had been given 
by the defendants as building owners, and 
« rected that precautions should be taken 
for temporary support of the building be- 
longing to the plaintiff, and further power 
was reserved to the surveyors to make 
further awards. Plaintiffs alleged that 
there was a further award of January, 1914, 
and a third surveyor, Mr. William Wood- 
ward, awarded and determined that the 
building owners should do certain work, 
renair the roof, etc., to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the surveyor of the adjoin- 
ing owner. Plaintiffs said that they had 
suffered damage from the withdrawal 
of the support previously enjoved 
bv the defendants’ building to which they 
were entitled by enjoyment of support 
for over twenty years. Plaintiffs further 
alleged that in re-building defendants had 
wrongfully removed the support to which 
plaintiffs’ building was entitled, that they 
had omitted to take proper and reasonable 
precautions to support plaintiffs’ building, 
and in consequence plaintiffs’ building had 
been weakened and injured. 

Defendants in their pleadings denied the 
jurisdiction to make the award of January, 
1916, and said there was not in January. 
1916, or at any time material to the award 
any difference or dispute between plaintiffs 
and defendants within the meaning of the 
London Building Act, and that the award 
of January could not be entertained in 
view of the former award. Defendants 
denied that they had withdrawn from 
the plaintiffs any support to which they 
were entitled or that they had wrongfully 
removed any support to plaintiffs’ build- 
ine or had omitted to take any precau- 
tions to support plaintiffs’ building. De- 
fendants said they were not at any material 
time the building owners within the mean- 
ine of the London Building Act. Any 
work necessary to make good or repair 
injury or disturbance of plaintiffs’ build- 
ing that was necessary under the award, 
binding on the defendants, had been done 
pefore the commencement of the action. 

Evidence was given on behalf of the 
plaintiffs by Mr. Selby, one of the plain- 
tiffs; Mr. Eason, of Messrs. Reynolds and 
Eason, 192,)/ (Bishopssate,) Ce Ma: 
William Woodward, of Messrs. Woodward 
and Sons, Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.; and Mr. H. Martin, Messrs. Thur- 
good and: Martin, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

For the defence: Mr. Tanner, district 
surveyor ; Mr. Arthur Dixon, surveyor to 
the brewery; Mr. Hunt, chief valuer of the 
LeG Gre: Mi ie ean Pines, Ol them GC. 
Mr. Horace Chester, architect and sur- 
veyor, 4, Ludor street, EvC wand) avin 
Crabb, of Messrs. Harris and Wardrop, 
builders, of Wallwood Street, Limehouse, 
E., gave evidence. 

A great deal of evidence was directed to 
the fact that cracks appeared in the house 
and in the ceilings. 

After hearing counsel his Jordship re- 
served his judgment. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Kitchener Memorial Homes. 


Homes for disabled service men are ft 
be built at Chatham as a memorial to Lor 
Kitchener, who was the only Freeman © 
the town. 


Memorial Window at Billingborough. 

A new memorial window, which ha 
been placed in Billingborough Paris} 
Church to the memory of the late Dr 
Blasson, was supplied by Messrs. A. L 
Moore and Sons, of Southampton Row 
London, and has cost £145. The subjec 
is ‘‘ Christ healing the sick and suffering.’ 


Land for War Purposes. 


Mr. Edwin Savill, addressing the mem 
bers of the Surveyors’ Institution, state: 
that 150,000 acres of land had been take; 
over under the Defence of the Realm Ac 
since the beginning of the War, and tha 
the annual value of buildings acquired wa: 


$2,500,000. ; 


Repairing Explosion Damage. 

The Office of Works are making rapic 
progress with the restoration of the are: 
which was damaged by the recent muni 
tions explosion near London. From 75 
to 1,000 men are employed on the work 
The whole of the débris has been clearec 
from 600 houses, and the work has beer 
finished at 270 houses. The total damag 
is now estimated at £500,000. 


Dissolution of Partnershtp. 

Mr. Charles J. Blomfield, F.R.I.BiA 
(late senior partner of Sir Arthur Blom 
field and Sons). 125, Park Road, N.W. 
writes: ‘‘ May I bring to your notice th 
fact that my brother and I having dis 
solved partnership at the end of last year 
the firm of Sir Arthur Blomfield and Son: 
no longer exists. My business is nov 
being carried on at the above address.” 


New Isolation Hospital for Doncaster. 

At a meeting of the Doncaster Publi 
Health Committee, the circular from th 
Local Government Board as to publi 
works likely to be carried out after th 
War was further considered, and it wa 
recommended that the only work of im 
portance in this department that require: 
to be proceeded with was the erection of ; 
new isolation hospital at an estimated cos 
of £24,100. 


Dublin Town-Planning Drawings. 

The Civics Institute of Ireland kindl 
granted permission to the Architectura 
Association of Ireland to exhibit for ; 
further short period the Dublin Town 
Planning Competition drawings recenth 
on view at the Chamber of Commerce 
The drawings were on view in the Asso 
ciation’s premises, 15, South Fredericl 
Lane, from February 5, from 11 a.m, t 
I p.m. and 2 p.m. to 6 p.m., except up) 
Saturdays and Sundays. There was @ 
charge for admittance. _# 


Waygood-Otis War Savings Association 

With a view to encouraging their em 
ployees to make an extra effort toward 
the War Loan, Messrs. Waygood-Otis 
Ltd., promised last week to buy outrigh 
at least 1,000 War Certificates, if applie 
for before February 16—in connecfioi 
with the firm’s War Savings Association 
founded on August 2, 1916—and to pa) 
the last shilling on each certificate. Thi 
offer, we understand, met with a very en 
couraging response, many more than ¢ 
thousand certificates having been applie 
for. The company’s War Savings Asso 
ciation had already collected nearly £1,000 


rd 


-_ 
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CIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


ial Institute of Architects of Ireland. 
t a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
‘itute of the Architects of Ireland, held 
the Council Chamber, 31, South 
derick Street, Dublin, Mr. W. Kaye- 
ry, M.A., B.E., president, in the chair, 
vas decided to convert the Institute’s 
lings in War Loan and Exchequer 
ids into New Five per Cent, War Loan. 
-onnection with the competition for de- 
is for the proposed University Build- 
;, Dublin, a resolution was passed ex- 
sing regret at the delay in announcing 
results of the competition for the new 
yersity buildings of the National Uni- 
ity of Ireland. 


rchitectural Association of Ireland. 
t a meeting of the members of the 
hitectural Association in their rooms, 
th Frederick Lane, Dublin, Mr. H. G. 
sk presiding, Mr. A. Ernest Child de- 
red a lecture on ‘‘ Stained Glass.’’ He 
that the beginnings of stained glass 
e but imperfectly known, but that there 
little doubt that the art of making such 
s originated in the East. Having de- 
bed the process of manufacture, the 
urer exhibited on the screen a num- 
of interesting photographs and sketches 
yattern windows, composed chiefly of 
ost colourless glass, such as the Five 
ers window in York Minster, figure 
dows in rich colours, medallion win- 
s, in which the pictures are in medal- 
form, set in frame-work of an orna- 
ital description, as in Bourges Cathe- 
Pictures of Irish-made stained 
s were also shown, including a beauti- 
window designed by the lecturer, and 
in. the Roman Catholic church at 
tletownbere. 


Yorkshire Master Builders. 

he Yorkshire Federation of Master 
ders held their annual meeting at the 
dford Town Hall, Mr. C. Boot (Shef- 
) presiding. An official welcome was 
rded the delegates by the Lord Mayor 
lerman Abram Peel), who was intro- 
od by Mr. J. Taylor (Bradford). The 
1 Mayor said he was pleased to have 
in the opportunity afforded him two 
s ago, when, as Deputy Lord Mayor, it 
his privilege to welcome the federa- 
to Bradford. He was glad to know 
had conferred the honour of senior 
-president on a fellow-citizen in Mr. 
V. Booth, whose firm (Messrs. Michael 
th and Sons) erected the new wing to 
Town Hall. He trusted that the future, 
ough bringing great responsibilities, 
Id find everyone able and willing to 
t = the demands that would be made 
1 him. 


Lecture on St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
meeting of the London and Middlesex 
1eological Society was held at the 
lopsgate Institute on January 24, when 
Mervyn Macartney gave a lantern lec- 
on St. Paul’s Cathedral. Referring 
he threatened subsidence, he said he 
ight that the cathedral would be all 
t till someone built an underground 
turant about ninety feet deep, and then 
e would be trouble. Legislation might 
itroduced to prevent such a thing being 
ied out, as we lived with the ever-pre- 
menace of the water and the gravel 
‘r_the Cathedral being drawn away. 
Macartney also spoke of the in- 
racies in various accounts of the cathe- 
» and especially in the ‘ Parentalia.” 
> extremely unreliable work began by 


saying that Wren laid the foundations from 
the west end to the east end before he had 
any difficulty, but it was the fact that the 
west end of the old cathedral was not 
pulled down for fifteen or twenty years 
after he started work from the east end, 
and it was not possible that he could have 
cleared the site from the west end. Another 
statement was that Wren ‘‘ digged ”’ a pit 
forty feet deep and built therein a pier ten 
feet square to support a corner of the build- 
ing, but modern investigation had failed to 
reveal any evidence of this structure. The 
only way of accounting for these errors was 
to suppose that Wren gave his assent to 
them when his age made him uncertain of 
facts and dates. 


Lectures on Westminster Abbey. 

The Public Library Students’ Associa- 
tion opened itg second year’s activities 
with the first of two lectures on West- 
minster Abbey, when there was an excel- 
lent attendance. The lecturer was Mr. 
Allan S. Walker, hon. secretary of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, and a member of the London Uni- 
versity Panel of Extension Lecturers, and 
the title of his first discourse was ‘‘ West- 
minster Abbey: Its Architectural Fea- 
tues 


South Wales Federation. 


At the annual meeting of the South 
Wales Building Trades Employers’ Federa- 
tion, held at Port Talbot, Mr. T. F. 
Howells, of Cardiff and Caerphilly, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, 
Speaking on ‘‘ After War Prospects and 
Problems,’? Mr. Howells advocated the 
closer union of employer and employed, 
and said he thought it would be advisable 
to call a conference between both parties 
with a view to considering after-war condi- 
tions, in order that they might unite in 
grappling with foreign competition. 
Another thorny problem which would face 
the building trade after the war was that 
of the housing question, and in order to 
solve that difficulty effectively it would be 
necessary, he believed, for the Government 
to assist the building trade generally. 

Glasgow Master Masons and 
Brickbuilders. 

The report of the Master Masons’ and 
Brickbuilders’ Assoiciation of Glasgow 
and Neighbourhood, submitted at the 
annual meeting, stated that “ Govern- 
ment work connected with war and 
jobbing form the only medium for 
keeping the work of master masons 
and bricklayers going on. It is expected 
that members will participate in the work 
which may in the future go on under the 
Town Planning Act and the Corporation 
housing improvement proposals. The 
membership of the Association is stated 
to be 97. The operative masons made a 
demand for $d. per hour increase and for 
alteration in overtime. After conferences 
it was agreed to grant the 4d. increase for 
a year from July 1, 1916. The wages are 
now 11rd. per hour. The operative brick- 
layers, after arbitration, were awarded 
$d. per hour increase, being half the 
amount asked, and their wages are now 
113d. per hour. This was the first arbi- 
tration entered into bv the masters. 
Labourers received td. per hour increase, 
and their wages are now 83d. per hour. 
A proposal put by the directors of the 
Association before other Master Masons’ 
and Brickbuilders’ Associations in Scot- 
land for the formation of a Scottish Asso- 
ciation was dropped owing to want of 
support. An invitation to the Associa- 
tion to become members of the Scottish 


National Building Trades Federation was 
received, but the directors declined, as 
they thought the present time inoppor- 
tune. The directors endeavoured to ob- 
tain a reduction in the increase intimated 
in the rent of railway sidings, and also to 
obtain consideration for contractors in re- 
spect of demurrage charges by the 
various railway companies, but in both 
cases were unsuccessful. The Committee 
recommend that the Association com- 
municate with the other building trades 
in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, and 
also the Scottish National Building 
Trades Federation, with a view to a joint 
communication being sent to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland urging prohibition dur- 
ing the war in the interests of the nation.” 


Rotherham Master Builders’ Association. 

The annual meeting of the Rotherham 
Master Builders’ Association was held at 
the offices of Messrs. Winter and Foers, 
Moorgate Street, Rotherham, when Mr. 
F. H. Bradford was re-elected chairman, 
Mr. G. H. May vice-chairman, Mr. Fred 
Leadbeater treasurer, and Mr. A. Hard- 
wicke Foers secretary. A resolution was 
passed adopting the Sheffield standard rate 
of wages. A grant of £5 5s. was voted to 
the Oakwood V.A.D. Hospital. 


The Belfast Building Trade. 


The annual report of the Belfast 
Builders’ Association shows that while the 
year was not prosperous, a fair quantity of 
contracts and other work was carried out. 
The exceptional amount of industrial acti- 
vity in other trades formed a very marked 
contrast. The enormous increase in the 
prices of essential commodities and the 
restrictions on building and the sale of 
certain materials had had the effect of pro- 
hibiting the public from undertaking any 
new development schemes. As to the 
future, an optimistic view should be en- 
couraged, as with the anticipated develop- 
ments which would undoubtedly take place 
on the cessation of hostilities an era of ex- 
ceptional activity in their trade should be 
anticipated. 


OBITUARY. 


The Rt. Hon. Robert Young. 

The death has taken place at Rathvarna, 
Chichester Park, Belfast, of the Rt. Hon. 
Robert Young, who had reached the age of 
ninety-four years. Mr. Young was a native 


of Belfast, having been born in High 
Street on February 22, 1822. He received 
his early education at the old Bel- 


fast Academy, Donegall Street, where he 
had for his principal the Rev. R. J. Bryce, 
LL.D. Amongst his school contemporaries 
were the first Earl Cairns, who in due time 
became Lord Chancellor of England, and 
Sir Donald Currie, the famous shipowner. 
On leaving the academy Mr. Young went 
to Glasgow, and here he had as his mathe- 
matical teacher Professor James Thomson, 
father of Lord Kelvin. He completed his 
collegiate education in 1841, when he re- 
turned to Belfast, and was indentured to 
Sir Charles Lanyon, who was then the 
County Surveyor of Antrim. The first 
work of importance with which Mr. Young 
was connected was the construction of the 
Queen’s Bridge, which was built under the 
joint supervision of Sir Charles Lanyon 
and Mr. Frazer, the surveyors for Antrim 
and Down respectively. The deceased 
gained further experience of his profession 
in 1845, when the railway from Belfast to 
Ballymena was constructed. So great was 
the confidence reposed in him, even at that 
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early stage in his career, that he was put 
in charge of a section of the work between 
Belfast and Antrim. In 1849 he was 
appointed contractors’ engineer in connec- 
tion with the construction of the railway 
between Mullingar and Athlone. A few 
years later he began practice as an archi- 
tect and civil engineer in Belfast, and 
after a lapse of about ten years Mr. John 
Mackenzie, who had served his apprentice- 
ship with him, joined him as a partner, the 
firm being known as Messrs. Young and 
Mackenzie. Amongst the structures de- 
signed by them may be mentioned the 
Assembly Buildings, the Scottish Provi- 
dent Buildings, the Belfast Royal 
Academy, the Ocean Accident Buildings, 
Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver’s establish- 
ment, and the King Edward Memorial at 
the Royal Victoria Hospital. In 1852 he 
read a paper on a subject of archzological 
interest before the members of the British 
Association, which met in Belfast in that 
year. He was a very energetic member of 
the Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, of which he had been the: presi- 
dent ; for many years he was chairman of 
the governing body of the Linen Hall 
Library. He contributed a number of 
papers to the proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Ireland, and was appointed 
a member of the Irish Privy Council in 
1907. He was also a magistrate for the 
County of Antrim. 


The late Mr. E. R. Robson. 


In noticing the death of Mr. E. R. Rob- 
son, the ‘‘ Sheffield Daily Telegraph ’”’ re- 


calls that Mr. Robson was born at 
Durham, the eldest son of Alderman 
Robert Robson, who was three times 


Mayor of that city. From his earliest 
years Mr. E. R. Robson conceived an 
ardent passion for architecture, and after 
obtaining a practical training under a local 
builder he went into an architect’s office 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. He travelled the 
Continent, and on his return designed 
many important buildings in various parts 
of the kingdom. In 1861 he married the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Henry Longden, of 
Sheffield, by whom he leaves a daughter 
and son. This was not his only associa- 
tion with Sheffield. -He was the architect 
of Firth College, of the Sheffield School 
Board Offices, and of the Central 
Secondary School, as well as of several of 
the larger houses at the West End, and one 
or two of the elementary schools. John 
Ruskin asked him to plan an art gallery 
and museum for Sheffield to hold the 
Ruskin treasures. This Mr. Robson did, 
but the Corporation secured the hall at 
Meersbrook, and this was adapted for the 
purpose, and therefore Mr. Robson’s plans 
were not carried out. 


Mr. Charles Gray. 

Mr. Charles Gray, of Newtyle, whose 
death at the age of 66 is announced, was 
a partner in the building firm of Messrs. 
John Gray andi Sons. Amongst the prin- 
cipal buildings constructed under his own 
immediate supervision are the U.F. 
Church, Newtyle; the Episcopalian 
Church, Baldovan; and Persie Lodge, 
Blackwater. 


Mr. Archibald Matthias Dunn. 


Mr. Archibald Matthias Dunn, whose 
death at Bournemouth is announced, was 
best known for his ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and amongst the structures with 
which he was ascociated are the imposing 
spire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Newcastle ; 
St. Dominic’s Church, Newcastle; the 
monastic and collegiate extensions at 
Downside, modern Stonyhurst, and the 
beautiful church at Cambridge built for 
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Mrs. Lyne-Stephens. In association with 
Mr. J. Hanson he founded the Newcastle 
firm of Dunn and Hanson, who were re- 
sponsible for buildings all over the 
country. Mr. Dunn had recorded his wan- 
derings abroad in “ Notes and Sketches of 
an Architect,” published in 1886. He was 
the son of Mr. Matthias Dunn, of Castle 
Hill, Wylam, and was born in 1832. He 
was educated at the Roman Catholic Col- 
leges of Ushaw and Stonyhurst, and was a 
Justice of the Peace for the county of 
Durham. 
Mr. Fames Brasier. 

Mr. James Brasier, who has died at 
Wimbledon at the age of seventy-six, had 
started in 1875 the business of Messrs. 
James Brasier and Sons, builders and de- 
corators, of Wimbledon. He had taken'a 
prominent part in local public affairs, and 
was an ex-alderman of Wimbledon Town 
Council. 

Mr. Owen Morris. 

Mr. Owen Morris, builder and contrac- 
tor, Carnarvon, who was seventy-seven 
years of age, held for many years. a pro- 
minent place among the buiilders of the 
district, and carried out several important 
public contracts. 


A Contractor’s Estate. 


Mr. Alexander Easton Gibb, of Easton 
Gibb and Co., 9, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, contractors for public works and 
for the naval base at Rosyth, who died on 
October 10, aged seventy-six, left estate 
of the value of £177,199, the net personalty 
amounting to £163,493. 


HOUSING IN@ ites: 


Scottish Housing Contract. 

The contract for the erection of 1,000 
houses for the Scottish National Housing 
Co., Ltd., at Rosyth has, it is learned, 
been let to Messrs. Holloway Brothers, 
Ltd., of London. 


Pontefract Workmen’s Dwellings Scheme. 

The Pontefract Corporation’s scheme for 
workmen’s dwellings has just been com- 
pleted, and the final payment made to the 
contractor. The total expenditure has 
been £22,000, including only £122 as 
““extras,’’ no allowance having been made 
for the increased prices of labour and 
materials since the contracts were signed. 


Nuneaton Housing. 


A committee of Nuneaton Town Council 
have again considered the scheme for 
housing, and recommend the Council to 
adopt the committee’s recommendation of 
August 17, 1914, to apply for sanction ta 
raise a loan of £19,000 (pre-war estimates) 
for the provision of thirty-three houses in 
Stockingford and fifty houses in Bath 
Road. It was understood that the whole 
question would be subject to revision 
before the work was put in hand. The 
committee considered a letter received from 
the Nuneaton Chamber of Trade regarding 
the alleged shortage of houses in the 
borough. The Town Clerk was instructed 
to inform them that the committee were 
considering the question at the present 
time. 


flousing Scheme for Port-Glasgow. 

In view of the scarcity of house accom: 
modation, Messrs. Russell and Co., ship- 
builders, have purchased the old toll- 
house on the Glasgow Road, Ashgrove 
Buildings, Clune Park—the football 
ground of the old Port-Glasgow Athletic 
—and the adjoining house and estate 
known as Clune Park House and grounds. 


vey 


1917. 


All existing buildings will be demoli 
and about forty tenements of worky 
room-and-kitchen houses of approved 
sign erected in three square blocks 
garden plots on the side next the r 
Two new streets will be formed lea, 
from the Glasgow Road towards 
river, each having a width of forty - 
Messrs. Russell and Co. have also 
chased property in the centre of the { 
and west end for forming on the gre 
floors workmen’s restaurants. It is | 
a few years since the Messrs. Lithg 
who own the Russell and Co. estab’ 
ments, rebuilt the central area of old FP 
Glasgow at a cost of considerably « 
£100,000. 
Property Owners and State Housis 
At a conference of the National Fed 
tion of Property Owners and Ratepa 
held at the Cannon Street Hotel, a tes 
tion was passed expressing deep conc 
at the present shortage of housing for 
working classes, which was attributed 
the effect of the provision of Part I. of 
Finance Act, 1909-10, which had 
turbed the confidence of investors, , 
urging the Government to remove the 
guiations in Part I. and encourage pri 
enterprise and co-operative efforts in 
provision of healthy dwellings for 
people. Mr. E. Evans, L.C\ Cie 
elected president, said that to make eit 
the State or municipalities the landlo 
of the working classes would be a natio 
disaster. To insure a revival in ho 
building it was necessary to remove 
form-filling legislation and _ speciali 
taxation ; to get an assurance that neit 
the houses nor the land would be taxed 
a greater extent than other forms 
security; that town-planning  scher 
would be settled without delay; and t 
there be no unfair State or munici 
competition with private enterprise. 


Glasgow Town Council and Housii 
At a meeting of Glasgow Town Cout 
a long discussion took place regarding 
minute (which was ultimately approv 
by the Special Committee on Housing < 
General Town Improvement. The cc 
mittee recommended the appointment 
two outside architects to act in conjunct 
with the city officials, and to deal in- 
first place with those districts of the « 
which, in the opinion of the committ 
were most necessitous and required } 
mediate attention on the points of hous 
of the poorer and working classes, gene 
town improvement, and slum dwellin 
The committee further recommended 
building forthwith of twenty or thirty te 
ments for the working, the labouring, < 
the poorer classes on ground owned by 
to be acquired by the corporation, and 
or near the most necessitous distri 
There was a third recommendation, tl 
having regard to the great influx of mu 
tion and other war workers, which had C 
tributed very largely to the scarcity 
houses, the Local Government Board 
informed of the proposals with a view 
ascertaining if the Board would be p 
pared to assist the scheme financially. 


Curing Damp Cellars. 


In these days of strict economy a 5 
prisingly large amount of waste rest 
from food-stuffs and other materials be 
stored in damp cellars. The difficulty) 
easily overcome by the use of a wat 
proofed cement rendering. We are- 
formed that the cellars of a mansion 
Roehampton having been very damp, » 
above treatment was successfully appli¢ 
the powder “Pudlo” being adopted — 
the work. / 
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CANTEENS FOR WAR WORKERS. 


of hundreds _ of 

thousands—even millions—of men 
nd women in munition works, war fac- 
ries, and other similar centres of 
idustry has created many new problems, 
mong them being the provision of can- 
ens where meals can be served rapidly 
id in pleasant surroundings. It has long 
sen proved that workers must have good 
od, well cooked, and be able to take 
eir meals in comfort if the highest output 
to be secured, and the pressure of work 


HE employment 


in industrial centres since the War broke 
out has made this fact abundantly plain. 
Hence the provision of a well-appointed 
canteen in every works of any size. 

In this connection we may quote the 
following from a report on industrial can- 
teens by the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Munitions :— 

“The committee have been impressed 
with the consensus of opinion which they 
have received as to the substantial advan- 


CANTEEN “A”: 


FOR 1,200 WORKERS. 


tares both to employers and workers fol- 
lowing the establishment of an effective 
and well-managed canteen. These benefits 
have been direct and indirect. Among 
the former has been a marked improve- 
ment in the health and physical condition 
of the workers, a reduction in sickness, 
less absence and _ broken’ time, less 
tendency to alcoholism, and an increased 
efficiency and output; among the latter 
has been a saving of the time of the work- 
man, a salutary though brief change from 
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the workshop, greater contentment, and a 
better midday ventilation of the work- 
shop. The committee are satisfied that 
the evidence of these results is substantial, 
indisputable and widespread.” 

We propose to show representative 
examples of what has been accomplished, 
and with this first article we illustrate four 
canteens which have been carried out to 
the designs of Mr. A. Alban H. Scott, of 
London. As it 1s not permissible for us 
to state where these canteens are situate 
and to which works they are attached, we 
have designated them A, B, C, and D. 
A accommodates 1,200, B 470, C 350, and 
D 7oo workers. 


Walls. 

The walls in all four cases are con- 
structed of brick, in a substantial manner, 
and the window openings are filled with 
wood sashes, which are made to open, in 
order to provide ample ventilation. 


Colour Schemes. 

Although it may seem a small point to 
many people, the colouring scheme in 
canteens is really a matter of importance. 
A cheerfully coloured and well-kept build- 
ine is not only appreciated by the users, 
but has the most material effect upon their 
general spirits. |The colours used should 
be bright, but not offensive, and wherever 
the circumstances permit it is far more 
economical in the end to have the whole 
of the walls and internal work enamelled 
throughout, so that it can be kept perfectly 
sweet and clean, added to which is the 
merit that no annual redecoration is 
required. As an illustration, it may be 
stated that the walls of the dining-rooms 
in the canteen illustrated on the preceding 
page have a 4 ft. 6 in. painted dado, with 
cream distemper above, the walls to the 
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kitchen, scullery, store, and larder being 
painted. 


Floors. 


The floors, which in canteen work form 
one of the most difficult problems to settle, 
have in these buildings been constructed 
of various materials. In all there is 6 in. 
of concrete to the floor, this being finished 
in some cases with 34 in. mineral rock 
asphalt, and in others with cement 
screeding and linoleum laid _ direct. 
Metallic paving has also been used, and 
wood block flooring for certain portions. 
It has been found, however, that a wood 
floor in a canteen is not the most service- 
able arrangement, for unless there is an 
excessive amount of scrubbing and clean- 
ino the floor after a certain time becomes 
so impregnated with dirt and small 
particles of food that no amount of scrub- 
bing and cleaning will make the room 
perfectly free from objectionable smell. 

In one of the canteens shown provision 
has been made for a hose to be turned 
over the whole of the floor, the water being 
drained to scuppers in the external walling 
and collected by gulleys on the outside ; 
in another case a white glazed channel is 
put around the building next the external 
walls, so that the floor can be squeegeed 
down, the channel allowing hot and cold 
water to be obtained practically at any 
desired position and also serving to take 
away the waste water. 


Roofs. 

With regard to roofs it may be noted 
that where a light steel truss cannot be 
used in this class of work it is generally 
found that a Belfast truss, properly de- 
signed, is most suitable, but when this is 
designed to take the same super-load with 
the same factor of safety as the ordinary 
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shaped trusses there is, perhaps, not suck 
a deduction in cost as one would anticipate 

The covering to the roofs of canteen: 
presents difficulties in certain district; 
with the local councils, as they will accep 
practically no materials except those simi 
lar to corrugated iron as a roof covering 
unless the roofing material is covered or 
the external side with some additiona 
material, such as cement rendering— 
which in one particular district the Counc? 
required to be 2 in. thick, but eventually 
passed the plans subject to the roofing 
material being used only for the duratior 
of the War, after which they would requir 
corrugated iron or some similar materia 
to be fixed! 


Ventilation. 


The design and construction of canteen: 
should be such that the ventilation 1: 


adequate during hot and muggy 
weather. The problem is to provid 
sufficient ventilation during the tim 


the rooms are occupied by a larger numbe: 
of people and yet at the same time te 
obtain a more or less equable temperaturt 
whilst meals are being prepared. It ha: 
heen found that roof louvres are one 0: 
the best forms of direct ventilation pos 
sible in a building of this sort, with 
movable canvas screens arranged so tha 
the ventilation can be easily and quickly 
adiusted to suit the various requirement: 
during each portion of the day. 


Heating. 

The question of the cost of heating < 
canteen is one that requires careful atten 
tion; even if night shifts are worked, th 
rooms are only used (except for the pre 
paration of food) during a comparativel} 
small number of hours per day, and con 
.equently the heating should be so regu 
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lated that it is not necessary to heat up 
to a fairly high temperature an enormous 
cubic extent for no useful purpose. In 
large canteens therefore it is generally 
desirable to arrange for at least two 
temperatures to be readily obtainable. 
This can be attained by a hot-air system, 
‘and if the fan is electrically driven 1t ony 
requires a two-speed motor to give not 
only the varying temperatures but also the 
necessary changes of air per hour. When 
the canteen is only occupied by workers 
preparing food, the changes of air required 
will only be about once or twice per hour, 
whereas during the period of full occupa- 
tion the number of changes will probably 
need to be four or six per hour. 

The cost of hot-air heating, with pro- 
eerly arranged underground ducts, is not 
considerably higher than that of a low- 
pressure hot-water accelerated system, and 
where conditions vary it will be found to 
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be probably the most suitable form of 
ventilating and heating. 


Artificial Lighting. 


The artificial lighting of canteens should 
be arranged so that there is no direct 
light, but indirect lighting throughout, 
which, with the fittings at present on 
the market, costs little more than the 
ordinary drop pendants with lights fully 
exposed to the eyes. 


Kitchen Equipment. 


The method of serving meals to workers 
and the method of payment for the same 
have a considerable infiuence on the plan- 
ning, but of all controversial points in 
canteen construction there is none greater 
than that of kitchen equipment. 

In equipping canteens it should be borne 
in mind that although one person holding 
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strong views may be in charge t 
quite a different person may be em) 
to-morrow, and they do not alway 
into consideration the relative val 
tween capital cost of equipment an 
ning cost. E 

In one of the canteens here illus 
a complete electrical installation is in 
for all purposes of cooking. In a 
case the system is largely a gas equi 
supplemented by steam. In anothe 
steam predominates, supplement 
gas. In the fourth case the metl 
equipment is still under considerati 

Undoubtedly steam provides one 
most economical means of cooking, 
is held by some that nothing equal 
trical cooking, both as regards th 
itself and the cleanliness and 
nience in working. 

In later issues we shall publish | 
information on this subject. 
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y HOTOGRAPHS of architectural work are to be 
admitted to the Royal Academy’s summer 
exhibition this year, and as to the wisdom of this 

p there can hardly be two opinions. It should have 

sn taken years ago, as its effect must be to give 

cific character to a section of the exhibition that 

; anguished because its object has been misunder- 

od by the general public, and seems indeed to have 

-n curiously misconceived, or but dimly discerned, 

the majority of the hanging committee. Certainly 

ould have been always perfectly obvious that the 
mary object of an architectural section was not the 
king of pictures, but the representation of architec- 

e; but men to whom the making (and incidentally 

. selling) of pictures are the alpha and omega of 

stence, may be excused the obsession which they 

ve thus tardily shaken off. 


* * * 3 


From Lionardo to Inigo Jones, Canina, Piranesi, 
sut, Brewer, down to the many accomplished archi- 
tural painters or draughtsmen of to-day, pictorial 
sentation of architecture has never lacked admirable 
ponents ; and the stress laid on it in the French and 
nerican ateliers, and more recently in some of the 
'tish schools, is no doubt firmly based on clear recog- 
ion of the elevating reflex influence of finished and 
ractive draughtsmanship on design. It is a legiti- 
te application of pictorial art, but it need not and 
suld not exclude the more humble but more facile 
vices which the camera can render to the Mistress 
t. Skill in painting or drawing does not necessarily 
ncide with meritorious architectural design, and it 
lows that while probably much good work has been 
ected for feebleness in the delineation, much 
ssessing but little architectural merit has been 
-epted on its sheer pictorial value. For a hanging 
mmittee consisting mainly of painters, a showy per- 
sctive would be irresistible. The admission of 
otography will help to correct this false criterion. 


A bad drawing of a good building, or a fine drawing 
a bad building—the one combination being almost 
possible as the other—must often have placed the 
nging committee in an awkward dilemma. Photo- 
aphy comes to their rescue. There will be hardly 
y temptation to judge it as “ Thing in Itself,” as the 
ilosophical jargon phrases it; and its admission will 
rease enormously the value and interest, both 
alitatively and quantitatively, of the architectural 
tion of the exhibition, which department has for the 
st time the opportunity of becoming architecturally 
oresentative. Many excellent architects have 
ither the time nor the inclination to achieve 
ademy standard in graphic illustration of the build- 
3s which, as the Academy has at length recognised, 
*, after all. the architect’s true medium of expression. 
vat this admission of the camera will greatly dis- 
urage draughtsmanship we do not believe, for, as we 
ve already hinted, the artistic pvo7et has a distinctive 
lue that is clearly recognised and cannot be super- 
ded. Why, however, is the extraordinary size of 
in. by 8 in. prescribed? It is a strange hybrid. The 
arest commercial or standard sizes are 12 in. by 
in. and 10 in. by 8 inthe latter more popular in 
nerica than in this country. We would suggest, 
30, the admission of the popular “whole-plate ” 
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84 in. by 64 in—but at least the dimensions should be 
those to which British photographic plates ~re usually 
made, and we are at a loss to understand why an “ off ” 
size should be specified. 


Mr. Ernest Newton’s short speech introducing to 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain a deputation of architects 
anxious to assist him in his great work of organising 
national service was a model of clearness and con- 
ciseness. There was not a superfluous word in it, 
and at the same time it omitted no vitally important 
point. The skill with which he stated his case was 
probably acquired through incessant practice. Ever 
since the war began he has been instant in urging the 
Government to avail itself of the national services 
which architects are able and willing to render, but 
hitherto the Government has not seen fit to make use 
of the knowledge and experience thus freely placed 
at its disposal. Consequently there has been, as Mr. 
Newton said, much waste and delay from which the 
State could have been saved. Apparently, however, 
there was no State Department to which such appli- 
cation seemed particularly pertinent—everybody’s 
business was nobody’s. Now, however, that a special 
Department of National Service has been created, 
and that Mr. Newton is backed not only by his own 
Institute, but by representatives of affiliated and 
cognate bodies, we may surely anticipate with con- 
fidence the prompt utilisation of services that 
may yet be of inestimable value to the State. 


Viscount Midleton was no doubt fully justified in 
asking, in the House of Lords last week, for a return 
of the estimated cost of all buildings recently 
erected or projected for use as Government offices ; 
and Earl Curzon, replying for the Government, was 
equally justified in refusing to enter into particulars. 
This may seem paradoxical ; but the point is that in 
these critical times much public anxiety is allayed by 
soothing replies to alarmist inquiries, and that is the 
net effect in the present instance. In stating that in 
the last two years “the Government had taken up in 
London alone eight hotels, two clubs, a town hall, 
and fifty other buildings,’’? while wooden buildings 
were being erected all over London—more than fifty 
thousand pounds naving been spent on buildings in 
St. James’s Park, and sixty thousand pounds on 
buildings in Regent’s Park—Lord Midleton was no 
doubt actuated rather by a desire to have these things 
officially explained and expounded than by any very 
sanguine hope of immediate retrenchment and 
retorm. He is no doubt aware, also, of the public 
utility of an occasional reminder to the Government 
that the people are keenly observant of its doings, 
and of the value to it of occasional criticism that is 
not unfriendly, but is, indeed, quite the reverse. 
Lord Midleton’s statement that wooden buildings 
are being erected all over London is less true to-day 
than it would have been a few months ago. We are 
glad to see that in the more recent erections some of 
“the newer materials of construction’’ are being 
adopted. Concrete is being more freely used, and 
in some instances certain well-known patent building 
blocks are employed for the external walls, render- 
ing the buildings at once more pleasant in appear- 
ance than mere woodwork could be, and infinitely 
more weatherproof and fire-resistant. 
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HERE "AND THERE: 


ROM paragraphs in the newspapers we have 
remarked that Vorwaerts has developed the 
unforunate habit of getting itself suppressed 

from time to time. On emerging from such en- 
forced oblivion, it goes on in a properly chastened 
spirit for a while, and even says things about our- 
selves which are sufficiently abusive to merit the 
approval of a Junker, but after a month or so of 
such excellently Prussian conduct it lapses again 
—suggests, perhaps, that the English are not quite 
so effete as the gentle Reventlow has said, or that 
Germany’s future may really be under the sea if 
U-boat frightfulness is persisted in—and then, once 
again, the Military Censor suppresses Vorwaerts. 
Fortunately, my own disappearance from these 
columns for the past five weeks has been due to no 
such transgressions, but rather to an additional 
pressure of work that quite precluded any attempt 
on my part to fill the allotted space. Meanwhile, 
several events of interest in the world of architec 
ture and building have occurred, and if it were my 
duty to maintain in these columns a _ current 
chronicle I should have to say something, for 
instance, about the Great ¢#xplosion and the won- 
derful appearance of the buildings in the shattered 
area; to pay a tribute to the felicity and literary 
several events of interest in the world of architec- 
ture than I can ever hope to be—the late Mr. March 
Phillipps; and to pay another tribute to the late Mr. 
E. R. Robson, the creator of a type of London Board 
School which stands to-day far ahead, in character, 
of the bulk of more recent work of the same kind ; 
while, bringing my chronicle right up to date, I 
should be clamorous to comment at some length on 
the announcement that the holy of holies of the per- 
spective draughtsman—tne Architectural Room at 
the Royal Academy—was this year, for the first 
time in its academically dull history, to be enlivened 
by photographs (this indeed is a veritable revolu- 
tion, for which, as the new form of grace runs, may 
the Lord, Devonport, make us truly thankful). But 
with others lies the task of a regular chronicle. My 
own is that of a discursive writer who chooses to 
touch upon anything of interest that may properly 
be included in these columns. For my present 
purpose, therefore, let me take good precedent for 
a bad principle which I wish to act upon. 


The good precedent is illustrated by an incident 
in the career of Richard M. Hunt, he who, in the 
nineties, evolved a kind of American Romanesque 
which, if it did not form a basis for the scholarly 
architecture that has since attained to so high a 
standard in the United States, at least claims our 
respect as the work of a vigorous architect pos- 
sessing marked individuality. It was Mr. Hunt’s 
custom to make charcoal studies of interior details, 
full size, and for this purpose he had prepared in a 
room of the New York State Capitol, where he was 
engaged, a long wall space with a running board 
from which to work. One morning Mr. Hunt, clad 
in a long linen overall to protect his clothes from 
the charcoal, was busily employed upon some 
details, when, unbeknown to him. someone gained 
access to his room, and the following dialogue 
ensued : 

A Voice: “Is this Mr. Hunte?2 Mr? Hunts ‘con- 
tinuing his work without looking around: “‘ Yes, I 
am Mr. Hunt; what canI do for you?’’ The Voice: 
‘Well, Mr. Hunt, what do you know about 
acoutics?” Mr. Hunt, still absorbed in his work: 
“‘T guess I know as much as anyone, and that’s 
damneéd *little.”” “The Voice: = Well) Mresnunt. 1 
think you are the man I am looking for. I wish to 


build a large church, and I am looking for an ar 
tect who will acknowledge he knows nothing al 
acoustics. My name is Henry Ward Beecher.” 


Nobody, of course, knows anything at 
acoustics, except Professor Sabine; it is one of 
riddles of life, and that the Hull City Council at 
very moment should be sore troubled about 
reverberation in their Council Chamber is 
another instance of the fact. It is not my intent 
however, to write about acoustics. I wish to deal 
a matter of which Iam equally ignorant—the puri 
tion of water for military camps. 

co * * 3K 


Architects, in the course of their ordinary ) 
fessional career, are supposed to be informed ; 
cerning sanitation (including water-supply), 
many know, or are likely to know, something 
camps. It may be, of service, therefore; ie 
down a few facts about chlorme. The Germ 
use this, in the form of gas, to poison our splei 
fellows in the firing line, but they, and we too, 
use it, in the form of a powder, to purify ¢ 
water supplies. I could relate how, in the e 
days of the War, at a certain military base im Fre 
where the town supply of water was questiona 
all the water was chlorinated at an allotted nun 
of sanitary posts, i.e., stand pipes to which 
military water carts—in this case Frenchy 
barrels—drove up and received first anwie 
measure of chlorine in stock solution and then 
fill of water, ‘‘and so home’”’ ; or how at ano 
place in France there was every atterma@on 
‘“chlorine parade,’’ when several thousands of 1 
filed past a long table whereon was set a roy 
jars containing chlorine solution with woc 
skewers which the men, in turn, took up and th 
with let so many drops fall into their water-bott 
To-day there are less elementary methods, the a 
being equipped with chlorinating carts galore, 
to this use of germ-freed water we may attribut 
large measure the general freedom from epider 
which our soldiers enjoy. 

The ordinary soldier to-day drinks his water a 
gets it, relying on what others have already done 
him, but he may happen to be cut off from the c 
supply, and it would be well then if he knew ho 
sterilise his own water-bottle in a very simple, ' 
effective way (assuming that he is in such a situa 
that he cannot get boiled water). In the A 
they issue little boxes of bleaching ‘powder, 
French for which is chlorure de chaux, and ble 
ing powder contains chlorine to the extent 
one-third of its weight. In the box is a tiny Sf 
that holds, when level-full, two grams. - 
quantity is mixed with a little water into a pa 
and more water is added to make a pint (if the sf 
is missing, three times the amount of bleacl 
powder that will stand on a sixpence, or four t 
what will stand on a 50-centime piece, gives 
two grams required). This pint forms the st 
chlorine solution; it should be kept in a covered 
free from light, and will then remain good fora f 
night. To sterilise a soldier’s waterbottle it 1s ‘ 
necessarv to take the stock solution and let tl 
drops fall in from a wooden skewer (if the wate 
clear; six drops if turbid), to fill the bottle, cor 
and shake it, and let it remain half an hour. 
water is then perfectly safe to drink, being fre 
all germs of diphtheria, cholera, and enteric fe 
and in the matter of taste cannot be detected f 
untreated water which may have enough dee 
germs in it to kill an army corps. If only this 
been generally known in the South African War! 
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RCHITECTS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 


Deputation to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 


N Wednesday last, February 21, at the St. 
Ermyn’s Hotel, Westminster, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Director-General of National 

srvice, received a deputation of architects, including 
t. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., president R.I.B.A.; Sir 
ston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A.; Sir John Burnet, 
LD, R.S.A., vice-president R.1IB.A; Sir Ernest 
eorge, F.R.IB.A.; Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
RIB.A.; Mr. Paul Waterhouse, vice-president 
IBA; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, vice-president 
LBA:; Mr. E. Guy Dawber, hon. sec. R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
femetobbs, | RIBA.; Mr. John B. Gass, 
R.LB.A., president of the Manchester Society of 
rchitects; Mr. W. A. Harvey, president of the Bir- 
ingham Architectural Association; Mr. A. B. Bur- 
igh, president of the York and East Yorkshire Archi- 
Semen society; Mr. A. fF’. Watson, F.R.1.B.A., presi- 
nt of the Sheffield Society of Architects; Mr. 
ennox Robertson, F.R.1.B.A., president of the South 
Geeeeinstitute of Architects; Mr. T. Forbes 
aclennan, A.R.I.B.A., president of the Edinburgh 
rchitectural Association; Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie, 
RIB.A., president of the Architectural Associa- 
mn; Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., president of 
e Society of Architects; Mr. A. Alban H. Scott, vice- 
esident of the Society of Architects; Mr. Basil 
nampneys, Mr. W. H. Cowlishaw, and Mr. F. J. 
ills, representing unattached architects; and Mr. H. 
artineau Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Ernest Newton, in introducing the deputation, 
id; “ The deputation which I, as President of the 
oyal Institute of British Architects, have the honour 
introducing is representative of the whole profession 
architecture throughout Great Britain. Our object 
coming is twofold: First, to indicate briefly the ser- 
ses we believe we can render to the State; and, 
condily, to offer these services and the whole 
achinery of our organisation in order to render them 
adily and easily available. Other speakers will go 
ore into detail in regard to the specific services which 
chitects can render, but I should like, as a preface, to 
ike clear what is not, | think, generally understood 
that the profession of architecture is essentially 
actical, and, although individually we may specialise 
re or less, collectively our work includes everything 
rectly and even remotely connected with building. 
€ are accustomed to surveying, estimating, assessing 
mage, and to the supervision of works of all kinds. 
e are familiar also with the construction of large and 
mplicated factories of every description, as well as 
public buildings and houses. As men of affairs and 
dgment we have to see that all these buildings are 
t up with a proper regard to economy in cost and 
rangement. At a time, such as the present, when 
r knowledge and experience should have been of the 
eatest value to the State, and would have. saved 
lay, mistakes, and much waste of money, we 
Ve as an organisation been made no use of. It is 
Ww late in the day, but believing that in organising 
© man-power of the country it is more practical and 
onomical to put men to work, so far as possible, 
uch their training and experience enable them to do, 
> have asked you to receive this deputation, which 
ers you this skill and experience to make the best 
e of what may be possible in your scheme of organi- 
tion. I am also asked to say that we shall be glad 
submit a practical scheme for your consideration 
to assist in any way you may indicate.” 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. John Gass, and Sir 
ston Webb then spoke, after which Mr. Neville 
1amberlain replied, promising that the case presented 
ould receive careful consideration. 


Wade leLAN ESS 


Column of the Grand Army, Boulogne. 
HE dominating theme of _ this imposing 
1 column, 178 ft. high, is Roman Doric in 
character, but the design is essentially 
French. The column was begun in 1808 under the 
direction of two architects, De la Barre and Henry, 
but it was not completed until 1840. De la Barre 
was only responsible for the work in its preliminary 
stages, the task of detailing and finishing the struc- 
ture having been achieved with much distinction by 
Henry. The general effect of the monument is 
particularly successful, on account of the study 
given to its setting, with the supporting lodges and 
railed enclosure that introduce the column to the 
platform on which it stands, and obviate an effect of 
startling abruptness which so often results when a 
vertical object is set in the midst of a public place 
without consideration of essential accessory 
features. The apportioning of the mouldings and 
the treatment of the ornament are alike highly 
original, and the cast-bronze door in the pedestal 
(of which we published an illustration in our issue 
for April 21, 1915) is one of the finest examples of 
its kind. The French fully understand the value of 
mass in their monumental work, but they seldom 
make the mistake of leaving a structure compara- 
tively naked, as Wyatt did when he executed the 
Duke of York’s Column. 


Erecting Shop of a Motor Car Works. 

As the illustration shows, this is a particularly 
fine example of a mnodern factory interior, admirably 
lighted and equipped. The shop has an area of 
23,700 ft. super without internal columns. The 
main structure is a steel-framed building with steel- 
work roof having a span of 70 ft., the underside of 
the trusses being formed to take light travelling 
runways. The roof covering is of wood boards, felt, 
and mineral rock asphalt. The wall panels are filled 
in with sashes and g-in. brick walls. The floor is 
formed of 3-in. creosoted wood blocks. Mr. A. Alban 
H. Scott. of London, W.C., was the architect. 


An Engineering Shop. 

This in one of the finest heavy engineering shops 
in the kingdom (we are not permitted to state its 
locality). The structure is entirely of reinforced 
concrete, and has an area of about 60,000 ft. super. 
It is divided into two longitudinal bays, each of 
Soft. span, the total length of the shop being 600 ft. 
A plan is given on page 116. The roofs, as shown 
by the section, are of north-light type. Mr. A. Alban 
H. Scott was the architect. 


Queen’s.Canadian Hospital, Shorncliffe. 
This is described in the article on page I11. 


ROYAL ACADEMY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Important Announcement. 


E are informed by the secretary of the Royal 
Academy of Arts that, by a special regulation, 
photographs of architectural work will be 

admissible for this year’s exhibition at Burlington 
House. The size of the photographs must be not less 
than 12 in. by 8 in.; they should be framed in slight 
wood frames with or without mounts, which may be 
tinted. The buildings shown must have been erected 
within the last ten years. More than one photograph 
of the same building may be included in one frame. 

Photographs of architectural sculpture will also be 
admitted under similar conditions. 

[For Editorial comment on this important announce- 
ment, see p. 105.] 
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THE QUESTION OF WAR 
MEMORIALS. 


The committee of the Civic Arts Asso- 
ciation (28, Prince’s Gardens, S.W.) have 
recently been considering two important 
questions connected with War memorials, 
namely, the question of commissions for 
such memorials in relation to artists now 
at the Front, and the artistic difficulty 
presented by the attachment of any large 
number of names to.a work of art. They 
have accordingly decided to circulate the 
following note in the hope that it contains 
a suggestion which may be useful to the 
public: 

Owing to the absence of nearly all our 
younger sculptors and craftsmen on active 
service, it is desirable that the execution 
of memorials to the fallen should be, as 
far as possible, postponed until the conclu- 
sion of the War, when it is hoped we shall 
have among us again those artists of 
genius who have temporarily sacrificed 
their art for the nation’s cause. To such 
as these, opportunities for resuming the 
exercise of their profession will be doubly 
welcome, and inasmuch as a work of art 
consciously or unconsciously reflects the 
spirit and experiences of its creator, we 
may reasonably hope that the artist who 
has tasted the solemn glory of the battle- 
field will thence derive noble inspiration 
for the creation of War memorials. 
Artists who are, unhappily, over military 
age, will assuredly welcome the reserva- 
tion of commissions in order to assist their 
brethren on their return to civil life; 
indeed, the volume of memorials, sadly 
increasing, is already of such magnitude 
that the artists still among us are unable 
satisfactorily to cope with the demand. 

Meanwhile, the natural desire straight- 
way to commemorate our young men’s 
sacrifice may be met by placing a wreath, 
with a scroll of honour attached, on the 
position assigned to the memorial in 
church or public edifice; or a memorial 
book containing their names might be 
written, and either form in itself a suffi- 
cient and satisfactory memorial, or be 
auxiliary to any other to be subsequently 
decided upon. Places of worship, town 
halls, and public libraries will afford suit- 
able depositories for memorial books of 
this nature. All such scrolls and books 
should be written in comely script—them- 
selves works of art—and, for this purpose, 
use might be made of the students of our 
technical schools who have been trained 
to do such work with simplicity and 
dignity. 

These suggestions will not hinder the 
planning of more conspicuous or more per- 
manent memorials. On the contrary, 
time and opportunity will be afforded for 
careful estimation of the funds available, 
as well as for due deliberation in the 
choice of the location and character of 
such memorials, to the no small relief of 
incumbents and others who are already 
concerned with the menace to the walls of 
their parish churches of a crowd of hasty 
and ill-assorted tablets and stained glass. 
Moreover, long inventories do not lend 
themselves to certain memorials—such, for 
instance, as a village cross fountain, or 
wall seat, and the business of cutting or 
painting these is complicated by the need 
of leaving a space for more names to come. 
A few blank leaves in a book, or a space 
on a scroll, would sufficiently meet this 
difficulty, and on the permanent memorial 
itself, if suitable, some few words might 
be inscribed to the effect that it is erected 
‘“in memory of those of this parish,”’ or, 
as the case may be, ‘‘ who gave their lives 


for us in the years 1914, etc., etc. Their 
names are written in the memorial book 
of our church,”’ or ‘‘ town hall,’’ as it may 
happen to be. 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., in an 
address upon ‘‘ Glasgow Cathedral in the 
Thirteenth Century,’ delivered to the 
members in the Edinburgh district of the 
Scottish Ecclesiological Society, said the 
Cathedral of Glasgow was a page of his- 
tory. It differed essentially from other 
cathedrals in the possession of an upper 
and lower choir, and in the unusual method 
followed in its construction, which was 
such that successive phases of architectural 
style were fully displayed and contrasted. 
Above all, it offered a unique example of 
an earlier plan supplanted by a later, but 
in such fashion that both might be read as 
in the earlier and later manuscripts of a 
palimpsest. The key to the history of the 
building would be found in the fact that 
the lower aisles and the adjoining middle 
con paiiment were of different periods, and 
that in the interval that elapsed between 
them the entire fabric of the choir above 
the level of the lower church was con- 
structed. During this interval architec- 
tural style had developed from an 
early and immature condition into 
the perfected Gothic Art of the 
thirteenth century, so that there were 
two widely different styles in imme- 
diate contact with one another, but so well 
harniwwnised that their difference of date 
Was nut recognised until about thirty years 
ago. When the lower church was built 
there was of necessity a plan of the whole 
vault, but this was carried out only so far 
as the lower aisles, the outer springer- 
stones of the middle compartment, and a 
bridge of communication between the 
upper aisles. When, therefore, on the 
completion of the choir and clerestory, the 
builders returned to the middle vault and 
decided upon an entirely new plan, they 
had to alter the old springers or replace 
them with others, to adapt them to the 
later design, and from these altered and 
renewed springers we were enabled to re- 
cover the earlier plan of the vault. 

This discovery opened up the history of 
the structure as by the raising of a curtain. 
Jocelin’s unfinished work of the twelfth 
century was demolished by Walter, the 
founder of the existing building, who re- 
served the portion first constructed as a 
temporary chapel for the use of wor- 
shippers during the erection of the cathe- 
dral. Here, accordingly, was found a 
pillar taken from  Jocelin’s church, 
together with a fragment of the temporary 
altar and shrine of St. Kentigern. On 
Walter’s death the work was continued 
by his successor, to whom we owe the 
greater part of the existing choir. The 
vaulting of the lower aisles was reached 
about 1240, but the middle and eastern 
vaults were delayed, the former till 1260 
and the latter till 1270, the material for the 
choir and clerestory being brought in by 
way of the eastern aisle and hoisted from 
the middle compartment to its place on the 
walls. The later plan of the middle vault, 
dating about 1260, and based upon the 
chapter-house vaulting of the English 
cathedrals, was substituted for the origina] 
plan of 1240, notwithstanding the fact that 
it involved a large amount of additional 
work in the alteration of the early 
springers. To this we owed one of the 
greatest curiosities of architectural history, 
and to Bishop Bondington and those asso- 
ciated with him we owed the possession of 
one of the noblest buildings in Scotland. 
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EXHIBITION OF IRISH BUILDII 
’ MATERIALS. 


Major Crean, presiding at the us 
weekly meeting of the Council of 
Dublin Industrial Development Asso, 
tion, announced the satisfactory result 
the interview which the Joint Commi 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects 
Ireland and the Dublin Industrial Deve) 
ment Association had with Mr. T. P. (€ 
Secretary Department of Agriculture ; 
Technical Instruction, in reference to 
exhibition of Irish building materials, 
which the help of the Department of A 
culture was sought. Mr. E. St. ji 
Lyburn was present with Mr. Gill. 

Major Crean, having introduced the 
putation, stated that the primary objec 
the Joint Committee was to promote 
more general use of Irish materials and 
employment of Irish artists and craftsr 
in the construction and decoration 
buildings, and also to bring more elo: 
into touch architects, builders, and build 
owners on the one hand, and quz 
owners, manufacturers, artists, and era 
men on .the other. They considered 1 
an exhibition of Irish manufactures > 
the very best way of securing the res 
aimed at, and they sought the assistane 
the Department towards providing for s 
an exhibition in the National Museum 

Mr. Kaye-Parry, President R.I.A 
agreed with Major Crean, and addres 
himself to the subject of Irish Portl 
cement, which, he said, required to 
manufactured more scientifically, witl 
view to insuring uniform strength 
quality, and he thought the Departn 
might assist in some way in bringing al 
this desirable improvement. He also 
ferred to constructional steelwork, 
thought much could be done in Dubli: 
foster its manufacture. 

Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, R.H 
directed attention to the quality and s 
of | Irish bricks, which from aan art 
point of view he considered required 
provement. 

Mr. P. J. Lynch, M.R.I., supported 
other speakers as to the necessity for 
exhibition which would include wrot 
iron, Ornamental plaster work, and o 
details of the interior of buildings. 

Professor Scott, F.R.I.A., Mr, 
Farren, F.R.I.A.. and Mr. G. 
O’Connor, KeReleae spoke of the m 
difficulties which a permanent exhibi 
of Irish building materials would obvie 

Mr. Gill, on behalf of the Departm 
stated that he was ready to assist in e 
way. He instanced the exhibit which 
Department had organised in connec 
with the Cork and St. Louis Exhibiti 
and promised that the Department w: 
go to work without delay under the d 
tion of Mr. St. John Lyburn, and with 
co-operation of the Joint Committee 
organising as comprehensive an exhibi 
as possible. They would make an im 
diate start, and in the course of tim 
would be developed. He also referre 
the admirable staff of the College 
Science, who were competent and wil 
to assist in such matters as that of 
proved Portland cement. Neither was 
question of constructional _ steely 
neglected. 

_Mr. Kaye-Parry and Major Crean 
dially thanked Mr. Gill for his court 
reception and generous response to 1 
request. 

[No doubt a permanent exhibitioi 
building materials would be of consider 
educative value, provided the interest 
can be kept fresh. If it is allowec 
degenerate into a mere museum, it wil 
greatly aid the desired development. | 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


For King and Country. 


Geoffrey Wyville Home, A.R.I.B.A., 
who enlisted in November, 1914, was 
gazetted on January 27 2nd Lieut. Royal 
Garrison Artillery. 


Homes for Wounded Soldiers and 
Satlors. 

Sixty-six houses are to be erected in the 
colony for wounded soldiers and sailors at 
Holbeach Clough, Lincolnshire. Tenders 
are being invited, and the work is expected 
to begin in April. 


Women Foiners at the Front. 

A number of women carpenters are 
being employed in France as an experi- 
ment by Messrs. Tarrant, of Byfleet. They 
are housed in huts, and have a _ house- 
keeper and woman supervisor. They do 
the lighter kinds of carpentry, and their 
output and pay are about half those of men. 


Re-Building in Dublin. 

Messrs. M‘Dowell and Co., jewellers, in 
Sackville Street, Dublin, have decided to 
rebuild their premises. Mr. Francis F. 
Bergin is the architect, and Messrs. 
Shortall and Co. are the contractors. The 
firm, it is added, have fallen in with the 
City architect’s suggestions as to co- 
ordination of designs. 


Waterproofing a Cellar. 

We hear that the cellar under the Essex 
County High School, at Walthamstow, 
has given much trouble owing to being 
constantly flooded. After much expense 
in trying various means to keep the water 
away, the county architect decided to use 
Pudloed cement concrete, which has 
reridered the cellar perfectly dry. 


War Memorial Chapel for Windermere. 

The Rev. Eustun J. Nurse, rector of 
Windermere, has received an offer from 
Sir William Forwood, of Bromborough 
Hall, Cheshire, a visitor to Windermere 
for over fifty years, to build and furnish a 
War Memorial Chapel by extending the 
north aisle of Windermere Parish Church 
at an estimated cost of over £2,000. 


Offictal Drawings of Munition Works. 

Mr. Muirhead Bone is now making 
drawings in various munition works, by 
permission of the Ministry of Munitions. 
Some of these illustrations will be included 
in the next part of ‘‘ The Western Front.” 
One of the drawings, entitled ‘‘ The Hall 
of the Million Shells,’’ shows loaded shells 
of every calibre being arranged for transit 
to the Front. Another impressive draw- 
ing, called ‘“‘ Mounting a Great Gun,” 
shows a gun of heroic size in one of its 
latest stages. 


WVew Building Restrictions. 

In the House of Commons last week Dr. 
Addison stated that the Order in Council 
of July last required the issue of a licence 
for all building work of the value of £500 
or over, and for any work involving the 
use of constructional steel. For the future 
he was obliged to consider a further limita- 
tion of licences, and it would be of great 
assistance if applications even for small 
amounts were limited to those required 
either for urgent repairs or for work of 
national importance. 


Edinburgh Streets and Buildings 
Economies. 
_ At a meeting of the Streets and Build- 
ings Committee of Edinburgh Town Coun- 
cu, on a remit as to what further economies 
could be effected on the Roads and Burgh 


Engineer’s departments, it was resolved to 
visit certain of the streets on which repairs 
have been authorised to determine whether 
or not they should be further proceeded 
with. At present the City Road Surveyor 
has a staff of over 100 men, and certain 
members of the committee suggest that 
several of these might be set free in con- 
nection with national work. 


Manchester Old Town Hall. 

With Mr. Gordon Hemm’s drawings of 
Manchester Old Town Hall our readers 
are familiar. His fine perspective of 
Francis Goodwin’s dignified facade has 
been added to the permanent collection of 
the Manchester Art Gallery. We are in- 
formed that a limited number of signed 
artist’s proofs of this picture, reproduced 
by the collotype process, will be offered at 
half a guinea each. Application should be 
made to Mr. Gordon Hemm, Fern Lea, 
Manchester Road, Heaton Chapel, near 
Stockport. 


Derry Shipyard Extension. 

So rapid has been the progress of the 
North of Ireland Shipbuilding Company’s 
Foyle Shipyard in Derry that the company 
have acquired another four acres of ground 
for the purpose of extending their works. 
When the company commenced shipbuild- 
ing in Derry, some four years ago, they 
took over about seven acres. They sub- 
sequently leased from the Derry Port and 
Harbour Commissioners another twelve 
acres, and now they are taking over a 
fresh tract of ground they have almost 
quadrupled the area of the yard in four 
years. i 


Property Owners Conference. 

At a conference of the National Federa- 
tion of Property Owners and Ratepayers 
held recently at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C., Mr. E. Evans, who was 
elected’ president, said that one of the 
most serious of the war problems would 
be that of housing. It was impossible to 
say what, if any, State assistance for the 
purpose of housing might become neces- 
sary, but he solemnly affirmed that to 
make either the State or municipalities 
the landlords of the working classes would 
be a national disaster. A resolution was 
passed asking the Government to remove 
the regulations in Part I. of the Finance 
Act, 1909-10, and encourage and support 
private enterprise and co-operative efforts 
in the provision of healthy dwellings for 
the people. 


The Great Explosion. 


At the conclusion, last Thursday, of the 
inquests on victims of the great explosion 
in East London, Sir Edward Keith Price, 
Deputy Director-General of Explosives, 
said he was authoritatively informed that 
there was nothing to support the conclu- 
sion that the explosion was due to anything 
but accident. As to why an explosive fac- 
tory was situated in such a populous dis- 
trict, Sir Edward said: “I need hardly say 
that in peace times it is the last place we 
would have dreamt of putting it. The 
answer is this. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to do it. It is no secret, I think, that 
at that time there was a very serious call 
for high explosives, and we were com- 
pelled to look about for a factory which 
would turn out the work required at the 
shortest notice. We went very carefully 
into it, and the only factory in the whole 
of the kingdom which offered the facilities 
we wanted, where we could get the neces- 
sary chemicals needed to carry out the 
work, was this one. Otherwise it would 
have meant going into the wilds and put- 
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ting up a new factory entirely. Here we 
had one which required some change, but 
not much, and we got it to work in record 
time,” 


Predicted Great Demand for Timber. 

The first demand of the belligerents 
after the declaration of peace, according 
to Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington, will be for wood. 
He estimates that the lumber camps of 


the United States will send over 
£200,000,000 worth, and that Canada, 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, Finland, and 


Austria will also contribute largely. The 
prospects for Canadian and American 
lumbermen are very promising. The re- 
building of Poland and Western Russia 
will absorb Russian energies for some 
time after the close of the war. Germany 
is using up her forest reserves, while Nor- 
way has long been over-cutting her an- 
nual growth. The greatest European 
competition will therefore come from the 
mills of Sweden and Finland. These 
countries are icebound during six months 
of the year, usually from October to May, 
so that the lumbermen of America will 
readily see the possibilities and responsi- 
bilities that he before them. 


Science Buildings as a War Memorial. 

A meeting of the General Committee for 
North Wales and the Welsh communities 
of London, presided over by Lord Kenyon, 
at Rhyl, decided to make the erection of 
new science buildings at the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, the North 
Wales memorial to men fallen in the War. 
The nucleus of the fund is a gift of £20,000 
from Mr. Thomas, Garreglwyd, Holyhead, 
supplemented by another of £5,000 from 
Colonel David Davies. The Bishop of St. 
Asaph questioned whether the buildings 
could be said to be a memorial in the 
national sense when the people had not 
been consulted, and urged postponement of 
the decision as to the form of the memorial, 
but the meeting carried the scheme as out- 
lined. It was urged that the Government 
and General Owen Thomas’s_ scheme 
would provide for dependents and maimed 
men, and that by the development of 
science the whole country and future 
generations would benefit. Lord Kenyon 
was appointed chairman, and it was stated 
that the King and the Prime Minister 
approved of the proposal. The scheme 
will cost £150,000. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Charles Trubshaw. 

Mr. Charles Trubshaw, who has died at 
Derby, aged seventy-six, was for many 
years chief architect to the Midland Rail- 
way Company, and designed the Midland 
Hotel at Manchester, 


Lieut. Noel H. Statham. 

We greatly regret to learn that Lieut. 
Noel H. Statham, of the East Surrey 
Regt., was killed on February 3. Lieut. 
Statham, who was twenty-four years old, 
was the third son of Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, F.R.I.B.A., sometime consulting 
editor of this journal. 


Mr. H. G. Badenoch, F.RJI.B.A. 

Mr. H. G. Badenoch, architect, who 
has died after a short illness, was a native 
of Aberdeen, and had been in practice in 
Newcastle for twenty-five years, carrying 
on business in Emerson Chambers. He 
specialised in church architecture, and was 
responsible for the Presbyterian churches 
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in College Road, Arthur’s Hill, Benwell, 
Byker, and Brighton Avenue, Gateshead. 
He was also the architect for the Cord- 
wainers’ Buildings, Newcastle. He was 
a member of the Council of the Northern 
Architectural! Association. Mr. Badenoch’s 
three sons are serving with the Forces. 
The eldest, an architect, who served his 
articles with his father, joined up in 
Toronto with the Canadian Contingent; 
the second son is also in the Canadian 
Contingent R.F.A., and the third son, a 
doctor, has been in France as captain in 
the R.A.M.C. 


Mr. A. R. Lowther. 

The death has occurred at Bagshot, 
Surrey, of Mr. Arthur Randall Lowther, 
who was a member of the firm of Messrs. 
Smith, Brodrick, and Lowther, which 
subsequently became Messrs. Brodrick, 
Lowther, and Walker, architects, and was 
very well known in Hull through his con- 
nection, as architect, with many of the 
Catholic churches and institutions, notably 
St. Mary's, Wilton Street; St. Patrick’s, 
Spring Street; St. Wilfrid’s, The Boule- 
vard; St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Queen’s 
Road; and the French Convent, Park 
Grove. Many examples of his work are 
also to be seen in the East Riding, at 
Beverley, Bridlington, and elsewhere. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Wages in Leeds. 

An agreement has been come to between 
the Leeds Federation of Building Trade 
Employers and the five societies represent- 
ing the joiners, masons, bricklayers, and 
builders’ labourers in the city, on the de- 
mand for an increase of wages in view of 
the high cost of living. An application 
had been made to the employers for an 
advance of 2d. per hour, the present rate 
being 10ofd. The employers offered an 
advance of a penny per hour, and this has 
been accepted, the new rate to come into 
operation forthwith. There have been 
several increases of wages since the out- 
break of war, and the employers and em- 
ployees specifically reserve the right to 
make ‘further application for a revision 
should the circumstances justify it. 


Cornwall Masons’ Wages. 

The two years’ notice which the Quarry- 
men and Operative Stonemasons’ Society 
in Cornwall gave of their intention to revise 
their rules and to change. their rate of 
wages from piecework to day rates expires 
on March 1. This is probably the longest 
period of notice ever given by any organis2- 
tion affiliated to the trade union movement, 
says the Central News. . The reason- for 
the two years’ notice lies in-the fact that 
contracts for Cornish granite extend over a 
period.of years, and any modification of 
trade practices could only be made con- 
currently with the expiration of these con- 
tracts. 


Increased War Bonus at Loughborough. 

Alderman T. Smith, Board of Trade 
Arbitrator, has issued his award on the 
Loughborough builders’ labourers’ applica- 
tion for an increased war bonus. The 
difference arose between the Loughborough 
branch of the National Association of 
Builders’ ~Labourers and» the - Lough- 
borough. Building Trades Association, in 
reference to a claim of the labourers for 
an increase of 2d. per hour on the current 
rate of wage per hour, inclusive of war 
benus to meet the extra cost of living con- 
sequent on the War. Alderman Smith 
heard the parties at the Loughborough 
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Town Hall on January 25. Taking into 
account the fact that the standard rate of 
wage for builders’ labourers was raised 
from 53d. to 6d. per hour in June, 1915, 
and a war bonus of 1d. per hour was 
granted in April, 1916, making the current 
rate 7d. per hour, he now awards a further 
increase of war bonus of 3d. per hour, 
making the total rate 73d. per hour (in- 
clusive of war bonus). The increase was 
to be paid on the hours worked during the 
week ending February 3, and will continue 
to be paid during the present War, unless 
the award shall be altered or terminated 
by mutual consent, or after due notice, by 
either side, according to working rules. 
Torquay Building Dispute. 

The award of Mr. Walter Addington 
Willis, of the Chief Industrial Commis- 
sioner’s Department of the Board of Trade, 
the arbitrator in connection with the dis- 
pute between Torquay Master Builders’ 
Association and their workmen as to a war 
bonus, has been received. About Mid- 
summer, 1914, practically upon the conclu- 
sion of the then strike, the wage question 
was settled by an arrangement which pre- 
cluded the application for a further advance 
earlier than May of this year. The work- 
men, however, recently claimed that, 
owing to the increased cost of living, the 
standard rate of wages was inadequate, 
and asked for a war bonus of 6s. a week, 
which later was modified to 4s. 6d. The 
employers offered 3s. To settle the differ- 
ence an arbitration was held. Mr. Willis 
awards to workers in all branches of the 
building trade a war bonus of 9d. per day, 
provided the workmen work at least four 
hours a day. Where the time actually 
worked is less than four hours the bonus is 
to be 6d. per day. The award is retro- 
spective as from December 1. . Simul- 
taneously with the application for the war 
bonus, a notification was conveyed to the 
Master Builders’ Association that on May 1 
next a further increase on current wages 
would be sought of 2d. per hour to all 
workers, and it is understood that, with 
the conceding of this latter demand, the 
war bonus will cease. 


East Kerrier R.D.C. 

East Kerrier Rural District Council de- 
cided to give the surveyor a war bonus of 
410 and to increase the roadmen’s wages 
by 3s. per week during the war. 


Truro Demands. 

A meeting of the employees in the build- 
ing trade in Truro resolved to send a de- 
putation to meet the employers with the 
following resolution: ‘‘ That this meeting 
views with alarm the increase in the price 
of the necessaries of life, and the common 
want of more wages to meet the demand, 
and they respectfully ask the several em- 
ployers to consider an advance of wages to 
8d. per hour for carpenters, painters, and 
masons and 7d. per hour for labourers.”’ 


Wages and Hours at Stourbridge. 

Stourbridge and _ District Building 
Trades Conciliation Board has had before 
it the demands of the carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, and labourers for an 
increase of 2d. per hour and a reduction in 
the number of working hours. It was re- 
solved that on and from April 1 an increase 


of id. per hour, in the nature of a War 


bonus, be given for the duration of the 
War and for three months after, and that 
the question of working hours be deferred 
unt*! after the War. The district affected 
by this decision comprises Stourbridge, 
Lye, Cradley Heath, Cradley, Halesowen, 
Old Hill, Brierley Hill, Quarry Bank, 
Belbroughton, Clent, and Kinver. 


t 
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A NOTABLE EXHIBITION © 
FURNITURE. 


The War having temporarily claimed : 
London residences of the Duke of B 
cleuch, the Duke of Devonshire, and | 
Duke of Westminster, the valuable coll 
tions of furniture which they contair 
have been deposited by their owners 
loan in the Victoria and Albert Museu 
and the public is thereby indebted to th, 
for a highly important and interest; 
exhibition. : 

The principal collection is that len 
the Duke of Buccleuch from Monta 
House. It consists, for the most part, 
French furniture belonging to the per 
of Louis XIV. to XVI., and includes 
remarkable series of Boulle exampl 
pieces signed by Carlin and Tosephy Mike 
and screens covered with Beauvais a 
Gobelins tapestry, and many other valua 
specimens. :- 

The collection lent by the Duke 
Devonshire from Devonshire House ex 
sists almost entirely of furniture desigr 
by William Kent, the architect of tt 
house when it was rebuilt in 1734, after 
fire in the preceding year. It ineluc 
about twenty typical examples of Ken 
work, and thus will afford to students 
unique opportunity of studying 1 
characteristic style of this important arti 

Among the pieces lent by the Duke 
Westminster from Grosvenor House, t 
most striking are a pair of Boulle armoir. 
similar to the well-known examples in t 
Wallace Collection and at Windsor Cast 

The exhibition has been arranged in t 
Loan Court on the ground floor of t 
Museum. Architects will no doubt fre 
avail themselves of this excellent opp 
tunity of inspecting ducal plenishings. 


THE STEPNEY MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 


At a recent meeting of the Stepn 
Borough Council the Special (Off 
Accommodation) | Committee  preser 
the following report: ‘‘ Under the 
ditions of competition for designs 
nection with the erection of the prop 
municipal buildings, the authors of th 
sign placed first were to be appointed a 
tects to the buildings, and if (ex 
provided in the conditions) a build 
tract was not signed within twelve 
of the award, the architects were : 
a payment of £300 on account, a 
scheme was abandoned, or ind 
postponed, they were to receive a 
payment of £300 in full dischar 
drawings to become the property 
Council. We have had under coi 
tion a reference from the Finance 
liamentary Committee, embodying 
munication from Messrs. Briggs, 
holme and Thornely, the firm y 
sign was placed first in the co 
making certain suggestions with 
proceeding with the working dr. 
connection with the buildings. 
carefully considered the terms of th 
ence, we are of opinion that it w 
advantageous to the Council if tH 
adopted the proposals of Messrs. Brig, 
Wolstenholme and Thornely, as the 
themselves would be able to devote 
attention to the preparation of the de 
at the present time, and the Council 
at the termination of the War, be in a pe 
tion to proceed with the erection of tl 
buildings without delay, should they § 
desire.” This was agreed to by tt 
Council. | 
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WAR EMERGENCY HOSPITALS. 


] CHEWORTHY for the excellence of 
its arrangements and the pleasant 
aracter of its exterior and interior is 
e hospital at Beachborough Park, 
ornclitfe, Kent, known as “ The Queen’s 
nadian Military Hospital,’ of which Mr. 

. Henry White, F.R.I.B.A., of London, 
s the architect. We reproduce in this 
ue several photographs of the hospital, 


SIKU NIC IL etets. 


together with plans, sections, and details 
of the construction, kindly furnished by 
Mr. White. 

The hospital was erected shortly after 
the outbreak of War, through the 
generosity of Sir Arthur (since deceased) 
and Lady Markham, who _ patriotically 
offered the loan of their country house 
and grounds for the purpose. The man- 


I.—QUEEN’S CANADIAN HOSPITAL, 


sion, suitably adapted, was soon full of 
patients, and it was found desirable there- 
fore to increase the accommodation; a 
temporary building for 102 additional beds 
was accordingly erected on the lawn and 
connected to the mansion in the manner 
shown by the plan on the next page. 
Beachborough Park is a fine estate, 
s tuated about four miles from Shorncliffe, 


QUEEN’S CANADIAN MILITARY HOSPITAL, SHORNCLIFFE, KENT. 


Photo: 


Lambert Weston, Ltd. 


W. HENRY WHITE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 
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THE OLD MANSION, 


4 


THE OPERATING THEATRE. 


on the road to Canterbury. The grounds 
gardens and lawns are delightful. The 
situation is, indeed, an ideal one for the 
purpose of a temporary hospital anc 
convalescent home, and the hospitality o| 
the owners of the estate has proved mos! 
beneficial to the patients accommodated. 

Advantage was taken of the slope of the 
lawn to keep the buildings well above the 
surface of the ground, thus providing 
ample circulation of air under the whole >: 
the buildings. (See drawing reproducec 
on plate.) 

As regards the planning, it may he 
pointed out that the space at the disposa 
of the architect was limited, and as th 
main building was, in addition to pro. 
viding accommodation for officers, etc. 
the administrative block for the whole hos 
pital, the problem resolved itself into pro 
viding wards, diet kitchen, nurses’ room 
sanitary wings, etc., in such a manner 4 
to entail the least amount of labour ir 
carrying on the work and supervision 0 
the hospital. Instead, therefore, o 
adopting the long narrow wards of th 
War Office hut hospital pattern, whicl 
forms the basis of most of the temporary 
hospitals that have been built, the archi 
tect adopted wide wards of moderate lengti 
and so arranged his plan that the die 
Ikitchen is central to the four wards, whils 
the sanitary wings, properly disconnected 
are central to their respective wards. 

Two wards accommodate twenty-si 
patients each and two twenty-four patient 
each, and there are two single-bed wards. 

The wards are 24 ft. wide, 12 ft. 3 in 
high to the ceiling, and 1o ft. to the wal 
plate. — The “walls” are constructed 0 
timber framing covered with asbesto 
sheeting inside and out, and the roofs ar 
covered with Welsh slates—these havin; 
been offered at a less price than asbesto 
sheeting, owing to shortened demand u 
consequence of the War. 

The flooring is of two thicknesses an‘ 
laid to break joint, thus keeping out al 
ground air, and for warmth and eas 
cleansing the whole of the floors ar 
covered with linoleum, which is turned u 
next the walls over a splayed fillet, thu 
avoiding sharp angles and serving to kee 
the heads of the beds away from th 
‘* walls.” 

Heating is effected by two double-fronte 
anthracite stoves in each ward, and th 
lighting and ventilating arrangements hav 
received careful and detailed attention. 

The photograph of one of the ward 
which we reproduce shows that althoug 
only a ‘‘ temporary ”’ hospital, there } 
none of the barn-like appearance usuall 
associated with such buildings, but rather 
as we have already mentioned, a brigh 
and cheerful appearance. 

When large numbers of wounded me 
have to be provided for at short notice 
makeshift arrangements are at times Uf! 
avoidable, but where it is possible to pr 
vide large, bright, and airy rooms th 
patients are far more likely to recove 
quickly, and these conditions can no dout 
be more easily attained in small than ! 
large hospitals. 

As many of the wounded are not “ bed 
cases there is great need to make pr( 
vision for amusement on dull and wet day 
outside the ward. This was soon found t 
be the case at Beachborough Park, a0 
although the hall of the mansion formed a 
admirable lounge for the men whilst the 
number was small, the case was quil 
different when the additional patients ha 
to be catered for. A recreation room 
therefore, was built. From the plan 
will be seen that this can be approache 
from the central corridor without $0" 
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into the open. The room is 40 ft. by 24 ft. 
and 12 ft. high, and has a movable plat- 
form for entertainments at one end. It is 
heated by hot-water radiatos. 

After a little time it was found that the 
operating theatre which had been fitted up 
in one of the rooms in the mansion was not 
convenient for the new wards. A special 
operating theatre block was therefore de- 
signed and built in the position shown on 
the plan, and it has proved very satisfac- 
tory. 

The temporary buildings were erected by 
the Canadian War Contingent Association, 
the cost having been met by voluntary sub- 
scriptions from Canada. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
T. H. Kingerlee and Sons, of Oxford. The 


heating, hot-water supplies, sanitation, 
and electric lighting work was carried out 
by Messrs. Beaven and Sons, of Victoria 
Street, S.W.; the electric lighting installa- 
tion involved putting in a 10-h.p. generat- 
ing plant complete, to serve both the 
mansion and the temporary hospital. 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
AB TER@ sir Eeayy Als: 


In the Year Book for 1917 issued by the 
Welsh Housing and Development Associa- 
tion from 18, Queen Street, Cardiff, price 
is., is an article on “ The Building Industry 
after the War,” by Mr. William Williams, 


One of the Wards, 
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president of the South Wales Building 
Trades Federation, who says:— 

“The War has hit the building trade 
very badly. In August, 1914, 
according to a Government return, the 
number of persons employed in building 
was 840,000, and these were employed 
principally on private building work. Over 
300,000 of the men have temporarily left 
the industry, the majority of them having 
joined the Army, while a considerable num- 
ber are employed in munitions and other 
war industries. Of the half-million or so 
men still engaged in building, more than 
75 per cent. are employed in War work 
puch as aerodromes, arsenals, canteens, 
hospitals, and the like. The number sf 
men still engaged in private work is now 
probably only about 100,000, and this num- 
ber is diminishing day by day. 

“When peace is restored and the demo- 
bilisation of the men now engaged in mili- 
tary or other War services takes place, the 
labour market will be congested, and 
unless steps are taken to prepare building 
and other schemes beforehand consider- 
able unemployment must ensue, accom. 
panied probably by serious labour trouble. 
It is impossible yet to predict with any 
degree of certainty whether the end of the 
War will be followed by a boom or a slump 
in trade. In any case, during the transi- 
tion period before the full resumption of 
peace activities there is a danger of con- 
siderable unemployment manifesting itself 
in various trades. Immediate action to 
prevent this is necessary, and I strongly 
urge that the nation is in duty bound to 
provide work for our gallant soldiers on 
schemes of national importance such a 
building. 

“In the building industry six or seven 
hundred thousand men will probably be 
available for employment soon after the 
restoration of peace. On the other hand, 
dwellings for a similar number of families 
are urgently required. What more sen- 
sible method of avoiding unemployment 
could be provided than by engaging the 
unemployed building trade workers in the 
erection of dwellings to supply this need? 
How is this end to be attained? By the 
nation providing finance for local authori- 
ties, co-operative housing societies, and 
other approved agencies, such finance to 
be regarded as a necessary part of war 
expenditure. |The preparation by local 
authorities and others of large housing 
schemes to be proceeded with immediately 
after the War is a matter of urgent impor- 
tance, for unless such schemes are ready 
and the work is undertaken immediately 
demobilisation commences, the labour dis- 
turbances that must arise will be a serious 
menace to the national well-being.” 
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WASHING FACILITIES 


MONG the Memorandums issued by 
the Health of Munition Workers 
mmittee appointed by the Ministry of 
initions is One on washing facilities and 
hs, from which we take the following 
PACtS :— 
)xperience has shown that when oppor- 
ities for washing are provided, they are 
ely used ; there may be a short period of 
rtia at first, but workers have not only 
innate desire to be otherwise than clean, 
t soon bring influence to bear upon any 
their fellows who do not avail themselves 
the facilities offered. Evidence laid 
ore the Committee, and reports re- 
ved from investigators, have clearly 
ablished the desire of many operatives, 
ecially those engaged in heavy engin- 
ing processes, for improved lavatory 
1 washing accommodation. 


Lavatories. 


Vhere washing accommodation has been 
vided inspection has shown that suff- 
nt attention is seldom paid to details of 
struction. Frequently the details seem 
have been left to a building contractor 
h no special knowledge of the hard 
ge to which fittings are subjected under 
conditions of industrial life ; as a result 
atories, though adequate when new, may 
ckly fall into disrepair. Separate 
ims, originally provided with plugs 
iched by chains, are found with the 
ins broken, the plugs lost and the waste 
es stuffed up with rags. Walls against 
ch basins are fixed, unless protected by 
enamelled surface, soon become 
ished with soap suds, and present an un- 
iting aspect which cannot be easily or 
ckly improved. Waste pipes are often 
Narrow for convenient cleansing, or 
tain sharp bends and angles, and con- 
uently become blocked or broken. 
nsufficient provision is often made for 
ining the lavatory floor, which possibly 
yugh bad construction becomes uneven 
the site of pools of dirty water. The 
r should be smooth, hard, impervious 
properly sloped and graded. Nail 


HlG, 1. 


FIG, 2, SHOWER 


brushes and soap, even though frequently 
renewed, disappear, and thus involve a con- 
stant source of annoyance and expense. 
These troubles may be largely overcome 
by adhering to certain principles in con- 
struction. 

The standard adopted under Factory 
Regulations is as follows:—The washing 
conveniences should be under cover and 
should consist either of— 

(a) A trough with a smooth impervious 
surface (fitted with a waste pipe without 
plug), and of such length as to allow at 
least 2 ft. for every five persons, and 
having a constant supply of water from 
taps or jets above the trough at intervals 
of not more than 2 ft. ; or 

(6) At least one lavatory basin for every 
five persons, fitted with a waste pipe and 
plug, or placed in a trough having a waste 
pipe, and having either a constant supply 
of hot and cold water or warm water laid 


DETACHED WASHING TROUGH, 
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IN FACTORIES. 


BATH CUBIGLES, 


on, or (if a constant supply of heated watex 
be not reasonably practicable) a constant 
supply of cold water laid on, and a supply 
of hot water always at hand when required 
for use by persons employed. 

Where difficulties arise in regard to the 
use of ordinary lavatory basins they may 
in certain cases be overcome by using such 
a washing trough as that illustrated in 
Fig. 1. Here the necessary plumbing is 
reduced to a minimum; there is no plug; 
washing is done under a spray of water ; 
the waste pipe opens directly over the 
drain ; and the drain itself is flush with the 
floor, which is sloped towards it. The 
trough stands in the centre of the room, 
free from the walls, and the wall space can 
be used for cloak room accommodation, 
whether hooks or lockers. A useful modi- 
fication of the water supply is to have only 
two spray taps for occasional use, and a 
series of flush holes in both sides of the 
water pipe, the supply to which is con- 
trolled by a cock on the far side of the taps. 
This cock is turned on just before the 
operatives come to wash at the close of 
each spell of work. Arrangements can be 
made for controlling the temperature of 
the water. Where space is limited, say, 
near the exit of a big engineering shop, a 
more compact installation may be used. 
This may take the form of a large circular 
basin with spray taps radiating from a 
central supply pipe coming down from 
above, and with an open pipe in the centre 
for carrying off the waste water to a drain 
in the floor, as shown in Fig. 1. Wherever 
spray taps are used, advantage is gained 
by so arranging the height and position of 
the taps that a douche bath for the head, 
neck and arms can be taken if desired. 


Baths. 

In addition to ordinary washing accom- 
modation, the provision of bathing facili- 
ties is desirable for workers in many 
industries, especially those exposed to 
great heat and excessive dust, and those 
brought in contact with poisonous material. 
Where men are employed under conditions 
of great heat, baths may prove an effec- 
tive antidote to muscular rheumatism. 

For men, the simplest and at the same 
time the cheapest and most efficacious in- 
stallation is that of shower or douche baths 
(see Fig. 2). The stimulating effect on the 


> 
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skin of the falling water is greater than is 
obtained by total immersion. | Douche 
baths have been strongly recommended for 
use by coal miners, and have been in- 
stalled with success in many factories. 

For women, ordinary shower baths are 
less applicable, because of the difficulty of 
keeping the hair dry or of drying it after 
bathing ; a horizontal spray fixed at the 
level of the shoulders, or obtained from a 
movable nozzle or ring on a flexible tube, 
overcomes this objection. 

The cubicles in which the baths 


are 
placed should be arranged to secure 
privacy. In order to reduce the time 


which each worker spends in the cubicle it 
may be possible to arrange for the 
workers to dress and undress partly out- 
side the cubicle, but at any rate in the 
case of women some provision for dressing, 
including a seat and pegs, must be pro- 
vided inside the cubicle. Where this is 
done the size of the cubicle should not be 
less than 3 ft: widevby 4 ft. deep. “The 
walls should ordinarily not be less than 
6 ft. high. A space should be left between 
the floor and the walls of the cubicles suffi- 
cient to permit of drainage and cleaning. 

The building and fittings should be such 
as to facilitate the maintenance of absolute 
cleanliness. Square corners, ledges or 
rough inner surfaces should be avoided. 
Wood should be used only for seats, and 
for this purpose hard wood should be em- 
ployed with spaces between the wood for 
ventilation. The walls and partitions (and 
this applies also to lavatories and sanitary 
conveniences) should always have smooth 
and curved surfaces which can be readily 
washed down and cannot be used for 
writing on. Enamel tiles and bricks, or 
enamelled metal sheets, may be used for 
this purpose ; any initial cost thus incurred 
is soon recouped by saving in cleaning and 
lime-washing. 

As regards the water supply, it will 
generally be found preferable for the tem- 
perature to be regulated by an attendant 
rather than the worker should regulate it 
himself. A temperature of about 100 deg. 
Fahr. is usual. 


Drying of Clothes. 

The conditions of employment which 
render the provision of baths specially 
important often also make it desirable that 
there should be facilities for the drying of 
clothes. If only cloak-room pegs or 
lockers are provided for the damp clothes, 
hot-water pipes should be placed imme- 
diately beneath them. A preferable plan 
where a large amount of clothing has to 
be dried is to suspend the clothes from the 
roof of the building by a chain or string 
securely fastened at the lower end. The 
heat of the building produced by the hot- 
water pipes for the baths causes a good 
ventilation in the roof which satisfactorily 
dries the clothes and prevents any disagree- 
able odour. The interior of the building 
may with advantage be maintained at a 
level temperature of about 7o deg. Fahr. 
This adds to the comfort of the workers 
and effectively dries the clothes. Venti- 
lation can be obtained by the provision of 
ventilators in the roof or by the use of fans. 


Supervision. 

The maintenance of any installation 
provided is almost as important as its con- 
struction. This should be made the 
definite duty of an appointed officer acting 
under the Welfare Supervisor, who should 
keep the lavatory clean, control the supply 
of nail brushes and soap, and arrange that 
dry clean towels are available. Such an 
officer may also usefully be employed in 
attending to the sanitary conveniences, 
and in supervising the cloalk-room. 
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TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


VOLUME 45. No. 1157. 


MOST important step has been taken by the 
London County Council with respect to the 
design and construction of their school build- 

On the recommendation of the Build- 
Committee, the Education Committee have 

rmined to adopt a cheaper type of school 

ling, of which the cost will work out not 
the customary 415 15s. a head, but to 

As. od., “a net reduction of £4 10s. 3d. per head, 

valent to a reduction of 44,045 on a standard 

ol of 896 places.” There are to be thinner walls, 

these are to be built of Flettons, faced externally 

stock and special bricks instead of red_ bricks. 
umental brick cornices to elevations are to be 
ted, and stone dressings to entrances are not to 
rovided. Other items of economy are specified 
e recommendation, which we reproduce in full in 
ner part of the present issue. The proposed 
rage L.C.C. school at Greenwich is to form the 
orised standard for future elementary school 
ings. For some years past a movement in favour 
eaper schools has been gathering force, and there 
uch to ibe said in its favour. With educational 
ods and ideals subject to frequent revisal, popula- 
fluctuating, and new methods and materials of 
ing construction coming into use, the incon- 
acy of building schools as if they were intended 
fy time and resist change became clearly evident. 
od case, we think, was made out for a lighter and 
permanent type of building, and we have always 
essed to a certain degree of sympathy with the 
e for this reform. 


yproval of a principle, however, does not involve 
it to the manner of giving it effect, and we have 
ys been careful to protest against cheapening at 
xpense of amenity. Cheap building will cost us 
if it implies poverty of architectural effect; and 
pparent determination to eliminate simple decora- 
eatures from the elevations does not inspire much 
Jence that the Council has any very clear com- 
snsion of the educational value of esthetics. Of 
e, a building utterly destitute of ornamentation 
mits composition and proportions, possess all the 
ty of simplicity, but deprivation of all means of 
‘lishment is a dismal condition: for who shall im- 
expression to a featureless face? Against the 
cil we have to lodge the serious complaint that, 
ig chosen what is surely the most inauspicious 
ent for initiating so drastic a change, they reck- 
y ordain that this war-time-economy type of 
1, which has yet to materialise, shall “form the 
ised standard for further building!” Common 
ence should have dictated the precaution of first 
taining what the school looks like when actually 
and how it answers its purpose. Possibly it may 
all respects quite excellent, as we devoutiy trust 
y be; but, whether or not the adventure turns out 
ssfully, it is obvious that the Council, bent on 
my at all hazards, is taking a rather desperate 
in the dark. It is to be assurned, however, that 
ouncil will not build in war-time, and that its suc- 
ts in office may have an opportunity of over- 
ng the austere policy of penuriousness which robs 
' the inoffensive customary cornice and the 
‘ous stone door-dressing. 


‘Mz. Louis Jardin, the architecte-expert who con- 
tributes so many delightful leading articles to 
our Paris contemporary “Le _ Batiment,’ ex- 
presses considerable disappointment with the 
exhibition of architecture in the invaded provinces 
which has been organised by the Sous-Secrétariat 
d’Etat des Beaux-Arts and the Société des Architectes 
diplémeés par le Gouvernement, “ to the exclusion of 
all the other French societies.” Perhaps the phrase 
within quotation marks is a key to the criticism. If 
the exhibition had been thrown open to all French 
architects, it would have been really architectural; as 
it is, M. Jardin can see in it hardly anything but pretty 
pictures—the works of painters, aquarellists, 
engravers; although, to be sure, some three or four 
projets, buried amidst this welter of the fine arts, 
served as a rather jarring reminder that the exhibition 
was professedly architectural. They disturbed the 
general harmony, interfering with one’s enjoyment of 
the lovely landscapes in which the pretty effects of 
light and shadow athwart the rippling river were 
emphasised by the inclusion (obviously to give them 
value) of an unobtrusive building or so.  M. Jardin 
admired these pictures immensely. They were beauti- 
ful, but they were not architecture, and M. Jardin 
thinks a great opportunity has been missed of pro- 
moting “the renaissance of our old French arts” by 
adapting them to modern conditions and requirements. 
He holds that the exhibition should have been 
national, democratic, practical, and he has our 
sympathies. He will no doubt have been delighted to 
learn that, as we announced last week, the Royal 
Academy, by admitting photographs, has converted 
what was virtually a mere picture-show into what must 
be henceforth much more of an exhibition of architec- 
ture pure and simrile. It will be interesting to watch 
the effect of this English example on the future pro- 
ducts of the Beaux-Arts schools, where, it would seem, 
if M. Jardin’s criticism of this latest exhibition is not 
overdrawn, the splendid tradition of fine draughtsman- 
ship seems to have become rather overwhelming ; and 
one half-fears a reaction against it that would be even 
more disastrous. The good Greek axiom, “ Nothing 
in excess,” applies both ways, and failure to observe it 
in a revulsion from ever-picturesqueness would be 
exceeding pitiful. 


% 


It will be noted, neither with the surprise nor with 
the alarm that would have been inevitable before the 
war, that a “draughtswoman” is advertising for 
employment. All the old prejudice against the 
invasion by women of domains which men, with a 
certain arbitrariness, had staked out as their own, has 
merged in admiration of the grit, courage, and ability 
with which women have addressed themselves to 
unaccustomed tasks, and it is not imaginable that from 
this new tolerance the draughtswoman can be 
excepted. What will happen when the men return 
from the war it would be folly to attempt to forecast in 
detail, but, on a broad view, it would seem almost cer- 
tain that, what with the depletion in all departments of 
activity, the reluctance of many men to resume their 
former civil occupations, and the moral obligation to 
refrain from discharging women from employment in 
which they have shown efficiency as well as patriotism, 
one may confidently anticipate the prevalence of the 
new policy of the open door. Possibly the advent of 
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draughtswomen may help to solve a difficulty of old 
standing. On the one hand, principals have com- 
plained of having to pay their junior draughtsmen 
more than the work is worth; on tne other hand, the 
junior draughtsmen have bitterly resented the meagre 
remuneration which is all that can be afforded for 
routine services. For various reasons women are, as a 
rule, prepared to accept a lower rate than men; and a 
sufficient supply of trained draughtswomen would at 
once relieve principals of a constant source of worry, 
and end the troubles of the underpaid draughtsman by 
gradually and painlessly eliminating him. 
* * * 

We refer, of course, to the bond-slave of the 
T-square—to the routine draughtsman who is only 
that and nothing more, and (to speak quite frankly) 
who would have been well advised in his early youth to 
adopt work which he might have found more con- 
genial and more lucrative if more laborious. Quite 
obviously the draughtsman of manifest talent is in 
different case, and need not fear any kind of competi- 
tion; but it may be supposed that hitherto there has 
been done by muscular and uninspired young men 
(often innocent of architectural qualifications) much 
draughtsmen’s work that would be more fittingly given 
to trained women, and it would seem that the oppor- 
tunity for introducing this change without inflicting 
hardship on any single member of an ill-requited pro- 
fession suggests itself as among the countless economic 
readjustments that will follow the war. That the 
operation should be painless is a point upon which we 
lay particular stress; and, for the reasons given above, 
we have but little reason to suppose that it will be 
otherwise. Architectural principals are the most con- 
siderate of employers. They will not discharge men 
to make room for women, nor will they employ women 
in preference to men as long as the supply of trained 
men continues to be adequate ; but they will probably 
take thought whether, all things considered, it would 
not be advisable to accept for novitiate adaptable 
ladies, rather than continue to swell the ranks of men 
who would be more happy in more robustious occupa- 
tions, and, in the rush of business after the war, will 
probably have no difficulty in finding them. We are 
not advocating this course, but merely estimating the 
possibilities suggested by the “draughtswoman” 
advertisement. 

An interesting point in art history is raised in the 
recently published fifth volume of the Inventory which 
is being compiled ‘by the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire. It 
1s suggested—of course with due reserve—that the 
efigial tomb of Sir Rhys ap Thomas in the church of 
St. Peter, Carmarthen, possibly embodies the design 
submitted by Mazzoni for the Westminster Abbey 
tomb for which Torregiano’s design was ultimately 
accepted by Henry VII. who, by the way, was fond of 
tracing his descent from Cadwallader, the last King of 
the Britons, and in token thereof Cadwallader’s ensign 
of the red dragon is prominent on the Westminster 
tomb. Torregiano, whose name is often oddly 
Englished in the documents to “Peter Torrysany,” 
pleasantly connects the Abbey with Lorenzo 
de Medici, the most munificent of all patrons of the 
arts, and, by consequence, with Michelangelo. Peter, 
who came to England about 1503, made the contract 
for the monument to Henry VII. in 1512. Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas was a liberal patron of the arts, and, in this 
quality, and as one of the great men of his day, he 
would probably have opportunities of seeing the 
design which the King had rejected, and which 
Mazzoni would be glad to bring to his notice. Clearly 
the Commissioners have started a “ runnable stag,” and 
Welsh antiquaries might be worse occupied than in 
following the hunt. 


THE PLATES: 


Rostral Columns, Bordeaux. 

HESE columns. stand at the river front 
Bordeaux’s chief square—the Place , 
Quinconces, which occupies the site of | 

ancient Chateau Trompette. Designed by a lo 
architect named Poitevin, they were erected in 1§ 
as beacons, there being lights at the top, to wh 
access is gained by a spiral staircase within e; 
column. A slight railing, carried on the abacus, gi 
protection to the man in charge when he has occas 
to attend to the lights from the outside, or when 
outlook is being kept. The columns are built of sto 
and have four rostra or ships’ prows applied to : 
lower part of the shaft, above which are carved anch 
and caduceuses. The summit in each instance 
crowned by a figure, one representing Commerce, - 
other Navigation. 


Chemistry Laboratories, University College. 

The new chemistry laboratories at Univers 
College, Gower Street, London, have been erect 
on a site immediately to the north of the m 
College buildings. The front to Gower Place 
315 ft. in length. The planning of the interior y 
settled by the architect, Professor F. M. Simps 
F.R.I.B.A., in consultation with members of ; 
chemistry staff, who had beforehand made a tour 
inspection of the chief modern laboratories at ho 
and abroad. The laboratories at University Colle 
may therefore be regarded as embracing the m 
modern ideas in arrangement and equipment. Th 
are numerous excellently contrived details, amc 
them being the acid stand shown below. The a 
jars, it will be noted, instead of being set casually o 
bench or shelf, are mounted together in three sup 
posed ranges. Below the taps is a glazed firec 
channel, into which the drips fall. The channels 
set at a slight incline, and a water supply is led to ' 
end of each, with an outflow pipe at the opposite e 


ACID STAND IN NEW CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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V.—ROSTRAL COLUMNS, BORDEAUX. 


COMMEMORATIVE COLUMNS AND OBELISKS. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL BUILDINGS. 


XXII]. —PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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he waste is thus carried away very effectively, and 
ipplies of acid may be obtained by students with the 
‘eatest ease and without causing any troublesome 
ess. On the plates in this issue we show general 
ews of two of the laboratories—one the inorganic 
emistry laboratory on the ground floor, the other the 
vysical chemistry laboratory in the basement. Other 
wrtions of the building will be illustrated in later issues. 
he building comprises a half-basement, ground, 
st, and second floors. In the half-basement, 
cing Gower Place, the lighting is excellent, the 
wer parts of the windows being fitted with pris- 
atic glass. The western portion of this floor is 
cupied by the laboratories and research rooms for 
wysical chemistry. At the eastern end is a room, 
out 50 ft. square, supplied with gas, water, steam, 
mpressed air, and drainage, for the experimental 
ectrical plant. Adjoining this room is. a 
ll-fitted workshop for the construction of 
paratus for the departments of chemistry and 
sics and for the use of students. On the 
me floor are rooms for the production of 
wid air and hydrogen for low-temperature 
search, and for the main chemical stores. The 
llarage of the houses that previously stood on the 
e has been adapted for the storage of corrosive 
d inflammable chemicals. On the ground floor 
e two lecture theatres and preparation rooms, the 
ary, the private room and laboratory of the Pro- 
ssor of Inorganic and Physical Chemistry (Dr. 
G. Donnan, who succeeded Sir William Ramsay 

1913), the main inorganic laboratory for second- 

ar students, with rooms adjoining for operations 
volving noise or fumes, for balances, and a store 
r the chemicals needed on this floor. The labora- 
ry and the balconies have special fan ventilation. 
1¢ tops of the benches are of unglazed, highly com- 
essed tiles, which are fire-proof; they are easily 
pt clean and do not increase the breakages, as was 
ared. Beyond. this. laboratory..is.a group of 
earch rooms for the assistant members of the staff 
d for research students. On the first floor are the 
vate room and laboratory of the Professor of 
ganic Chemistry (Dr. Norman Collie, who has 
cupied the Chair since 1902 and is Director of the 
oratories), the organic laboratory, combustion 
om, and balance room, at one end, and a group of 
earch rooms at the other, as well as the organic 
satre, the organic chemical stores, an apparatus 
re, a dark room, a spectroscope room, a service 
om, and lavatories. On the second floor are the 
oratory for first-year students (providing bench 
sommodation for one hundred to work at a time), 
> Department of Pathological Chemistry, and six 
ms for general chemical research. The building 
s three staircases—the main one in the centre of 
> building, one at the extreme west end, connect- 
y the research rooms, and the other at the end of 
> bridge, over Little Gower Place, which connects 
> new building to the old College buildings. The 
ee lecture theatres and the first-year laboratory 
en on to the last staircase. By this means the 
ger portion of the traffic of the building and the 
endant dust is kept to one staircase, and to the one 
rthest removed from the part of the building 
voted to advanced work and research. There is 
© an external fire-escape staircase, serving the 
ck of the theatre and the large laboratory on the 
) floor at the east end. The general ventilation of 
- building is controlled by four separate fans, the 
es from each room running to a main duct in the 
f. The laboratories and research rooms have 
wed brick walls; they are amply supplied with 
ne cupboards, which are ventilated by separate 
es in which the draught is created by gas-flames. 
und the walls of the research rooms are teak 
ges carrying gas, water, waste, and compressed 
he chief aim of any University, it may be 


added, is to train students so that they may be of 
use to the State, and the new chemistry laboratories 
at University College will make it possible to do this. 
Not only is there every facility for teaching students 
up to the degree standard, but also post-graduate 
work and research will be possible to an extent 
beyond that in most laboratories, owing to the pro- 
vision of a large number of private rooms and 
laboratories. This arrangement for post-graduate 
work and research is one of the chief and one of the 
most useful features in the new laboratories. Most 
of the research rooms are together in the block at the 
extreme west end of the building, with a separate 
private entrance from Gower Place, and are served 
by the western staircase, as already mentioned. The 
work of a University should be measured by the 
number of post-graduate students and the amount of 
research work produced. The record of University 
College as one of the chief pioneers in higher 
scientific education in this country is a proof of its 
power. It is in the forefront in scientific work. The 
College has a fine tradition—it can boast of a 
Graham, a Williamson, a Ramsay, and a long roll 
of distinguished students—and it may be trusted to 
make discoveries and to train students to take high 
positions in the world of science and of industry. 


A Manchester Facade. 


We have not been able to determine who was the 
architect of this building, but it is undoubtedly one 
of the best works carried out in Manchester during 
the classical revival period of the nineteenth century. 
The arrangement of its parts is excellent and its 
detail refined. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Architectural. Association Red Cross Detachment 
(London 437d). 


Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—With talk of National Service in the air, most 
of your readers are doubtless asking themselves how 
they can best use their energies to the national good. 
May I bring the claims of the Architectural Associa- 
tion Red Cross Detachment before these, as we are 
badly needing more members ? 

The value of the work which the detachment is 
doing cannot be overestimated. Those members we 
have are working very hard, but it will not be possible 
for them to cope with all the duties which the detach- 
ment is called upon to perform unless their numbers 
are increased. We appeal particularly to members of 
the architectural profession to join us, and 1 am certain 
that the only regret of those who respond will be that 
they did not come forward earlier and help in what is 
surely one of the finest branches of voluntary work 
that can be undertaken at the present time. 

If there are any whose sympathies are with us, but 
who are prevented from becoming members by age or 
distance from town, they can give practical evidence of 
their sympathy by sending donations, either for the 
general funds of the detachment, which always need 
augmenting, or by subscribing towards the ambulance, 
which we are hoping to buy from funds raised by our 
members, for use in connection with the detachment 
work. 

Communications should be sent to me at the address 
given below. 

F. R. YERBURY, 
Quartermaster. 

Architectural Association Red Cross Detachment 
(London 43rd) 37, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 
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CHEAPER TYPE OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 


At last week’s meeting of the Education 
Committee of the London County Council 
proposals for a cheaper type of school were 
considered, on the following report of the 
Buildings Sub-committee : 

On July 28, 1915, we reported that, with 
a view to making economies in planning 
and construction of elementary schools, re- 
vised preliminary plans had been prepared 
for the erection of an elementary school in 
the Stowage, Greenwich, and that the 
scheme, whilst complying with the require- 
ments of the Board of Education’s build- 
ing regulations (1914), could be carried 
out at considerably less cost than the 
scheme which had already been approved 
by the committee and the Board. The 
committee decided to submit the revised 
preliminary plans to the Board for ap- 
proval. The Board replied as follows: 
‘“ With reference to Mr. Allen’s letter of 
sth ultimo, I am directed to state that the 
Board notice that the revised plans have 
been so contrived that none of the class- 
rooms open off the hall directly, but they 
do not get the advantage of the cross- 
ventilation which has been provided in the 
more recent schools erected by the London 
County Council. The Board, while re- 
gretting the loss of this feature, to which 
they attach importance, have no doubt that 
the Council on this occasion consider that 
the advantage must be foregone for 
reasons of economy. It is suggested that, 
in order to compensate as far as possible 
for the loss of the cross-ventilation, the 
windows should be so constructed as te 
give the maximum of opening. The plans 
are returned herewith.’’ 

The architect has since carefully re- 
viewed the details of the construction, the 
statical conditions of the buildings to be 
provided, and the specification of the 
materials to be adopted, with a view to 
arriving at a form of construction which 
it would be reasonably easy to maintain, 
without serious additional maintenance 
charges, for a period of, say, forty years. 
We decided to refer the architect’s report 
to a special section to consider, and we 
have now received their report. The sec- 
tion have considered in detail the various 
alternative methods of construction sub- 
mitted by the architect, and we have 
approved the economies suggested by the 
section. These are set out below. 

If the whole of these recommendations 
are approved, the cost per head of the main 
building will be £11 4s. 9d., as compared 
with £15 15s., showing a net reduction of 
#4 Ios. 3d. per head, equivalent to a re- 
duction of £4,045 on a standard school of 
896 places. 

We propose that the amended plans and 
specification shall be adopted as the 
authorised standard for future elementary 
school buildings, and we submit a recom- 
mendation accordingly. 

(1) That the condensed planning scheme 
presented by the architect for the proposed 
Stowage school, Greenwich, be regarded 
as generally satisfactory. 

(2) That the ‘‘ drop system ’’ of heat- 
ing apparatus be adopted in lieu of the 
‘“two-pipe system.”’ 

(3) That thinner walls, etc., be pro- 
vided involving a saving on the cost of 
brickwork. 

(4) That Fletton brickwork faced ex- 
ternally with stock and special bricks be 
adopted in lieu of stock brickwork faced 
externally with red bricks. 

(5) That ornamental brick cornices to 
elevations be omitted. 


(6) That the concrete in floors of class 


rooms, halls, and corridors be reduced in 
thickness and topped with coke breeze 


concrete, and that 7-in. plain flooring be - 


nailed thereto in lieu of the proposed pro- 
vision of floors with fillets fixed in concrete 
and 1}-in. grooved and tongued flooring to 
classrooms and wood-block flooring to 
halls and corridors. 

(7) That stone dressings to entrances be 
not provided. 

(8) That steel and concrete landings be 
provided to staircases in lieu of York stone 
landings. 

(9) That Delabole slating be provided 
in lieu of Westmoreland slating, and that 
the scantling of the carcassings be reduced. 

(10) That lines and pullies be provided 
to windows in lieu of rod window gearing. 

(11) That glazed dadoes be provided in 
the classrooms, halls, staircases, and cor- 
ridors, the brickwork above to be fair faced 
and distempered. 

(12) That savings be effected on various 
small items and also in respect of quantity 
surveyor’s fees due to the reduced cost of 
building, 

(13) That the provisional sum included 
in the specification for testing floors be 
omitted. 

The above recommendations were 
adopted by the Education Committee. 

[Editorial comment on this matter is 
made on page I17.} 


RESTRIGTED “TRADES: 


A list of restricted occupations was 
issued last Thursday by the Ministry of 
Munitions, together with an order govern- 
ing their operations. Briefly stated, the 
effect of this Order is to prohibit the em- 
ployment of any new workers in the 
occupations affected, except for Govern- 
ment contracts or work of national import- 
ance, and then only with the consent of the 
Director-General. Former employees dis- 
charged from the Navy and Army may be 
re-engaged. 

Twelve classes of occupations 
affected, among them being: 


are 


Building (including horticultural 
houses). 

House painting and decorating. 

Stone, marble, granite, and_ slate 


quarrying, cutting, and polishing. 
Wood carving. 
Church organ building. 

Also the manufacture of the following. 

Gas and electric light fittings. 
Safes and steel office furniture. 
Steam or hot-water heating apparatus, 
Garden seats, summer-houses, and 

horticultural buildings. 
Shop-fronts and fittings. 
Wood mouldings, 
Enamelled slate. 


Bricks (other than firebricks) and 
tiles. 

Stained and decorative glass. 

Wallpaper. 

Brushes. 


NEWS _ ITEMS. 


The ‘‘ Star and Garter”? and a Tribunal 
Appeal. 

At the Law Society Appeal Tribunal last 
week Mr. Gilbert Scott appealed for his 
office manager, Mr. A. G. Crimp, passed 
Class A. Mr, Scott, who is giving his 
time and services in designing the new 
Star and Garter Home for Incurable 
Soldiers at Richmond, said that during the 
last three weeks the committee had asked 
for extensive alterations, involving an en- 
tirely new set of plans. They had agreed, 


- 
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also, to increase the cost from £120,000 o 
£130,000, as originally intended, {+ 
£200,000. This additional work absorbe 
his whole time, and he was absolutely de 
pendent on Mr. Crimp for the managemer 
of his office. Three months’ exemptio 
was granted, with leave to apply again. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 

Last week a large number of member 
of the Students’ Union, Liverpool Scho: 
of Architecture, under the presidency ¢ 
Mr. Gordon Hemm, visited the new Live: 
pool Cathedral (Mr. Gilbert Scott, arch 
tect). Through the kindness of Mr. Gree: 
the clerk of the works, they inspected yer 
thoroughly the work now in progress, als 
the newly completed Lady Chapel. _ 


Waterproofing Hotel Vaults. 


We hear that the architect to the Gre: 
Northern Railway of Scotland, in buildin 
the Palace Hotel, Aberdeen, took the pr 
caution of lining the roof of the yaul 
under the pavement with Pudloed cemen 
and that the result is most satisfactor 
This is especially worthy of note, as pe 
colation of water in work of this deseri 
tion is a difficulty often encountered, an 
one which is liable to cause much expen: 
in remedying. 


Inspectors of Government Buildings. 

Mr. Charles Tamlin Ruthen, M.S.A 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., of Swanseayaehe 
accepted an appointment as inspector | 
Government buildings. ‘The appointme: 
is unpaid, and will not mean that M 
Ruthen is leaving Swansea. It will be r 
membered that for some time past ther 
has been considerable discussion in Parli: 
ment and elsewhere about the extent an 
the manner in which the Government h: 
commandeered buildings for new depar 
ments. A few days ago Lord Curzon, i 
the House of Lords, announced that tw 
new inspectors were to. be appointed f 
the purpose of inquiring into the matte 
The duty of those inspectors is to inqui 
into the utilisation of Government building 
and to report to the Committee that hi 
been appointed for the purpose. 
Ruthen has undertaken one of the inspe 
torships. He has designed many impo 
tant buildings in Swansea. 


OBITUARY. 


The late Mr. Hellyer’s Estate. 
The late Mr. S. Stevens Hellyer, who 
work as a pioneer in sanitary science W: 
recently dealt with in our columns, ke 
estate which has been proved at £170,1' 
gross. 


Mr. A. F. S. Bryden, Licentiate RIB.1 
The death has occurred of Mr. Andre 
Francis Stewart Bryden, I.A., Licentia 
R.I.B.A., of Messrs. R. A. Bryden al 
Robertson, architects, of Glasgow. f 
was the fourth son of the late Mr. Robe 
Alexander Bryden, who had a wide reput 
tion as an architect. The deceased gent! 
man was trained in the office of his fath 
and also with Messrs. Oatley and Skinne 
Bristol. For the last ten years he Ww 
architect to the Orphan Homes of Scotlat 
(Quarrier’s), the Consumption Sanator 
and the Colony of Mercy for Epilepties 
Bridge of Weir, and in that capacity | 
designed the Elise Hospital, gifted by 
Thomas Glen Coats, Bart. On the dea 
of his father he completed, in collaboratt 
with his partner, the Glasgow Matern 
Iospital, and among his other work W 
the Berwickshire Higher Grade Scho 
Duns. ES 
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CANTEENS FOR WAR 


N our issue for February 21 we illus- 
trated four canteens recently provided 
r the accommodation of War workers. 
e now give a further series of illustra- 
ns, comprising photographs and plans 
lich we are able to reproduce by courtesy 
the Canteen Committee of the Central 
mtrol Board (Liquor Traffic). These 
ustrations are taken from a booklet en- 
led *‘ Feeding the Munition Worker,”’ 
1ich has been. issued by the above-men- 
ned Committee. A great deal of the 
atter in this booklet relates to details of 
oking and administration which, though 
essential importance, do not come w ithin 
r Own province, but there is a section 
aling with the planning and construction 
canteens which is directly of interest to 
r readers, and from this section we take 
: following particulars : 
A separate building is desirable, where 
acticable, as the lace resemblance the 
nteen bears to the works architecturally 
> better. Where a ground floor is im- 
ssible it may be necessary on account of 
uited space to place it over a workshop. 
Briefly, the premises of an industrial 
nteen should include: 


(1) An ample dining room with a buffet 
r and serving counter and separate 
commodation for men and women, and 
desired an additional room or partitioned 
tion for staff, foremen, etc. 

(2) A kitchen, properly equipped (with 
ming cupboard for carried food). 

(3) A. scullery. 

(4) Pantry and store rooms. 

(5) Office for Manager or manageress. 
(6) Sanitary Beainimodation. 

(7) Paved yard for waste-bins. 


The entrance doors should give direct 
proach to the serving counters, with 
ort barriers opposite the serving hatches. 
le kitchen behind the service counter 
ould be central or terminal. There are 
bstantial advantages in the former. 

Where there are two dining rooms of 
nsiderable size, one for men aid one for 
men, the kitchen should be placed be- 
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tween the two, with service counters front- 
ing each dining room. The wash-up or 
scullery should open out of the kitchen and 
should abut directly on the main dining 
rooms with hatches for the passage of 
crockery, etc., direct to the wash-up sinks. 
Adequate storage and larder accommoda- 
tion easy of access from the kitchen should 
be provided. Larders should face north 
and perforated zinc panels should take the 
place of glass in half the area of the 
windows to provide suitable ventilated 
storage for perishable food. 

Ample window space (with a large pro- 


portion of the windows opening) is 
desirable for light and ventilation in 
the dining rooms, and in no _ case 
should the total glass area of the 


windows be less than one-tenth of the floor 
area of the various rooms in which they 
occur. The fanlights for casement win- 
dows should fall inwards, and be provided 
with glazed cheeks or gussets to admit of 
continuous ventilation and prevent down 
draught. 

Roof ventilators should be provided at 
the apex of the roofs of the dining rooms. 
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WORKERS.—II. 


Lantern lights with centre-hung open- 
ing sashes should be provided over the 
kitchen. 

The accompanying four plans embody 
the principles outlined above. Plan A (re- 
produced on this page) is suitable for very 
small canteens. Plan B (also shown on 
this page) is suitable for larger canteens, 
especially where persons of one sex only 
have to be accommodated. Plans C and 
D (shown on the next page) indicate 
means of making provision for diners of 
the two sexes in separate rooms. Plan D 
is suitable for the largest canteens of this 
class. 

The following are the approximate mea- 
surements of the kitchens required to con- 
tain conveniently the apparatus necessary 
for the preparation of full meals for the 
number of persons indicated : 


Number of Diners. Size of Kitchen. 


LOO MEME coerce 20 ft. by 15 ft. 

BOO © wa stuedinses 25 ft. by 20 ft. 

A OO Larne. sesesas 30 ft. by 25 ft. 

F(eva}” einonadgobewne Be fE by.25 tts 

Te OOO™ stead cnet 50 ft. by 30 ft. 
Fratronace 


Note: Larder vita dow vo 
ce Worth > 


Barriers 
a a 
Hotches 
—— 
Covmter 


f——4 


40 
Feet 


CANTEEN FOR 70 WORKERS. 
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It is convenient to have a separate buffet 
for the sale of tea, coffee, iight refresh- 
ments, confectionery, etc., distinct from 
the main service counter. 

Unless there are special reasons for pre- 
ferring a temporary building of corrugated 
iron, etc., the canteen should in general 
be of inexpensive permanent construction. 
The following form of construction is sug- 
gested : 

Walls: g-in. brickwork, rendered ex- 
ternally with Portland cement # in. thick 
and finished with a rough-cast surface. 
With large-span roofs brick piers of greater 
thickness will be necessary under the roof 
principals. The brickwork internally to 
be flat-pointed, with a painted dado to a 
height of 5 ft. and the brickwork above 
distempered, no plaster being used; or, as 
an economical alternative, the walls be- 
tween the piers can be formed of two thick- 
nesses of 23-in. concrete blocks with a 2-in. 
cavity. 

Roofs: Boarded and covered with slates, 
the underside of boarding painted a cream 
colour. 

Floors: Concrete with granolithic face. 

It should be practicable to erect build- 
ings of this character, even under the exist- 
ing exceptional conditions, for not more 
than 5d. per foot cube, exclusive of central 
heating. 

The cost of a canteen complete with 
equipment, lighting, and heating, on the 
basis of 8.5 sq. ft. for each person seated 
in the dining-rooms, should only in excep- 
tional circumstances exceed £7 per place. 
It is sometimes practicable to arrange the 
meal intervals so that the workers can take 
their meals in relays, with considerable 
saving of space in the canteen. 

It should be the aim to make the canteen 
as attractive as possible to the workers, to 
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make them feel that it is their canteen (not 
a charitable institution), a place where 
they can expect a good meal at a reasonable 
price under good conditions, and where 
they can leave the atmosphere of the works 
behind them. Irritating rules and regula- 
tions should be reduced to a minimum, and 
the workers’ legitimate wants studied as 
far as possible, 

As regards service, the best system is 
that by which the workers wait upon them- 
selves, obtaining meals at the service 
counter and carrying them to the tables. 
This is undoubtedly the most economical, 
and, where prover arrangements for speedy 
service are in force, the most satisfactory. 

It is essential to remember that the 
workers demand a quick service, and the 
efficiency or otherwise of the canteen de- 
pends upon the success with which this 
demand is met. (In this connection the 
illustrations on page 124 are of special in- 
terest, the one showing how the counter 
service is worked, the other showing what 
a large canteen looks like when the 
workers are in their places.) 


The Canteen Conmittee. 

This Committee,* whose offices are at 
Canada House, Kingsway, London, W.C.., 
was appointed by the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic) to co-ordinate the 
services of the various voluntary and other 
societies engaged in improving facilities for 
the supply of “good food at low prices. In 

national factories canteens are provided at 
Government expense wherever necessary. 
In controlled establishments the Central 


* The Committee consists of Sir George Newmar, 
M.D. (chairman), Lord D’Abernon (ex- officio as chair- 
man of the Board), Major the Hon. Waldorf Astor, 
M.P., and Mr. W. Towle. The secretary is Mr. A. B, 


Cane, and the assistant secretary Mr. P. R. Higgins, 
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Control Board have been authorised by th: 
Government to facilitate the provision o 
canteens. In such establishments the em 
ployer may charge the cost of constructio; 
and equipment of a canteen against curren 
profits if the canteen is provided with th 
approval of the Board. In other words 
the expenditure, so far as it is approved b 
the Board, can be treated practically as ; 
trade expense. Under this concession th. 
State practically bears the expense o 
reasonable canteen provision out of fund 
which would otherwise have accrued t 
the Exchequer. An exceptional oppor 
tunity of makin this desirable proyisio: 
for workers is thus afforded. 

In voluntary canteens, that is, canteen 
provided by voluntary societies, approve 
by the Board, outside munition works bu 
catering for munition workers, the Boar. 
are authorised to pay half the capital ex 
penditure (where approved) involved. 

It is within the power of the Minister o 
Munitions to require the establishment of. 
canteen in any controlled factory as a con 
dition of approval, but up to the presen 
the ‘Ministry have as far as practicable lei 
this matter in the hands of those respon 
sible for the factory to make arrangement 
in accordance with local conditions an 
circumstances. 

It is a striking indication of the progres 
of public opinion in this matter that recen 
legislation (the Police, Factories, ete. (Mis 
cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916, Sectio: 
7), has empowered the Home Secretary b 
special Order to require the occupiers o 
factories and workshops to make arrange 
ments for preparing a supply of meals fo 
their workpeople. For the  successf 
working of an industrial canteen the gooc 
will of the employer is so essential that : 
may be hoped that resort to compulsio 
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Note: 


CANTEEN FOR 300 WORKERS (WITH FUTURE EXTENSIONS FOR AN ADDITIONAL 100). 


The Kitchen shown is on the basis of 400 diners; for soo it would be proportionately less—say 25 ft. by 20 ft. 
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COUNTER, SERVICE; 


will seldom if ever be necessary. But it 
now behoves every employer carefully to 
‘consider what will be the results of the 
stimulus which the canteen movement has 
recently received. These results, it may be 
confidently anticipated, will be highly 
beneficial all round—to the employer no 
less than to the worker, and, above all, 
favourable to national prosperity. 

It becomes every day more clear that 
after the War the worker will demand an 


increased participation in the fruits of his 
industry and that aspirations after a higher 
standard of living, which have been grow- 
ing for years, and which the present crisis 
has revealed, will not be lightly relin- 
quished. The employers who will stand 
the first chance of obtaining and keeping 
workers of the best and most self-respect- 
ing class will be those whose works afford 
the most ample means of a rational exist- 
ence during the working day, and it is 


12777 


apparent that of such means a comfortable 
and well-appointed industrial canteen is not 
the least important. 


Results of the Establishment of Canteens. 


Up to October last the number of can- 
teens established in this country for muni- 
tion and transport workers was about 500, 
providing accommodation for about 
600,000, which figures have since been aug. 
mented, as new canteens are constantly 
being erected as the need arises with the 
extension of works and as the merits of 
a properly equipped canteen become 
generally recognised. As Mr. Lloyd 
George has said: ‘‘ That men should get 
their meals—not in the old, squalid, un- 
comfortable conditions, but in conditions 
which are in themselves attractive and 
healthful—is better for the working man 
and for those who are in charge. It is 
better for all, and certainly better for the 
State. We are making a better country 
because we have the recognition that the 
interests of one section of us are the in- 
terests of all. ... It is a strange irony, 
but no small compensation, that the 
making of weapons of destruction should 
afford the occasion to humanise industry. 
Yet such is the case. Old prejudices have 
vanished, new ideas are abroad; employers 
and workers, the public and the State, are 
all favourable to new methods. The 
opportunity must not be allowed to slip. 
It may well be that, when the tumult of 
War is a distant echo and the making of 
munitions a nightmare of the past, the 
effort now being made to soften asperities, 
to secure the welfare of the workers, and 
to build a bridge of sympathy and under- 
standing between employer and employed, 
will have left behind results of permanent 
and enduring value to the workers, to the 
nation, and to mankind at large.” 


A CANTEEN DINING-ROOM FOR WOMEN WORKERS, 
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MODERN FACTORY BUILDINGS. 


‘HE proper planning of a factory in- 
- yolves the highest degree of co-opera- 
yn between the owners or the managers 
the industry, on the one hand, and the 
chitects and the engineers on the other. 
order that buildings may be properly 
apted to their uses, it is essential that 
ese uses be fully known to the designer, 
d this requires complete and thorough 
planation on the part of the owner, for 
e omission of some vital factor, at this 
eliminary stage, may later necessitate 
stly changes which a few words in time 
yuld have obviated. 


The Three Types of Buildings. 


Buildings for manufacturing’ purposes 
cessarily vary in form according to the 
ture of the work carried out in them. 
vey may, however, be roughly classified 


BY MORITZ KAHN. 


Multi-Storey Buildings. 


Where the materials and machinery used 
are not unduly heavy or bulky, and where 
land is moderately expensive—as it usually 
is in manufacturing centres where labour 
is readily obtainable—the multi-storey 
type of building is undoubtedly the best for 
almost all purposes. It uses the site to 
better advantage than a one-storey shop, 
and can be designed to fit the requirements 
of any light manufacturing business. 
Originally built in frame construction, 
then in mill construction with brick walls, 
buildings of this type are now usually con- 
structed of steel or reinforced concrete, 
with brick or concrete walls. The old- 
fashioned wooden sash has been superseded 
by steel sash, giving better light and 
lessening the fire risk, while solid interior 
walls (except for necessary fire walls and 


The space required for the various de- 
partments will determine the lay-out of the 
building, subject to the requirements of 
economical construction. In general, the 
lay-out should be planned so that a uniform 
spacing of columns may be possible. This 
spacing should be from 16 to 25 ft. Special 
conditions may require longet spans, but 
these increase the cost of the building and 
have, in addition, the disadvantage of de- 
manding girders of great depth, which may 
interfere with machinery—particularly 
where overhead shafting is used—and also 
make it more difficult to light the building 
properly. : 

The width of the building, when this is 
more than one storey in height, is deter- 
mined by the need of natural light. The 
proper width will, therefore, vary accord- 
ing to environment and the conditions of 


ETO nce 


INTERIOR VIEW OF ONE OF THE FORD CO.’S BUILDINGS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


three categories. The first comprises 
lildings several storeys in height; the 
cond, buildings of the weaving-shed 
pe, one storey high, with saw-tooth roof ; 
e third, buildings of the machine shop 
pe, also one storey high, but with large 
iss Spans, and usually provided with 
avelling cranes. This classification is 
t absolute, as a single establishment may 
clude all of these types, built in conjunc- 
n with one another but used for different 
irposes, while, of course, there are build- 
gs that fall into none of the groups, such 
coal chutes, grain elevators, and other 
nilar structures. The classification in- 
cates, however, the three most important 
pes of buildings, the first two of which 
e becoming standardised to a consider- 
le extent, while the third varies greatly 
its design and proportions. | 


lift and stair enclosures) have been 
eliminated, the space being divided as re- 
quired by light partitions, carried on the 
floor slabs, which may be shifted to suit 
changing needs. 

The possibility of change is one that 
needs to be taken into account in all in- 
dustrial planning. A prosperous enterprise 
tends to grow and to require more space 
for its activities. The original lay-out, 


therefore, should be planned with a view 


to the possibility of future expansion with- 
out undue cost or inconvenience. But even 
with the greatest care in planning, it will 
often be found that some departments have 
too much space and others too little, and 
the structural divisions should not be of 
such a nature as to make this re-arrange- 
ment impossible in case the need for it 
arises. 


different industries. The attempt to build 
over too great an area often produces 
buildings that are practically useless. 
Where some portions of a building are not 
as well lighted as others, however, they 
may be used for storage, if the work is of 
a nature requiring or permitting this 
utilisation. 

While this type of building has many 
advantages, inasmuch as it makes the 
fullest possible use of the site, is economical 
in construction, and allows the use of over- 
head shafting, it also has certain limita- 
tions. It does not permit overhead light- 
ing, except on the top floor, and_ the 
arrangement of machinery is limited by 
column spacing and the strength of floor 
slabs. Where a uniform lighting is needed 
throughout, the weaving-shed type is the 
most desirable, and where very large and 
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heavy machines must be installed, or a 
travelling crane is necessary to transport 
heavy loads, the machine shop type is the 
only one that will meet requirements. 


Buildings of Weaving-Shed Type. 

The weaving-shed type of construction, 
although it was, as its name indicates, 
originally devised for textile mills, is now 
used for many other kinds of manufacture. 
It affords a remarkably uniform light 
throughout the entire area without distinct 
shadows—a condition that is desirable for 
most classes of work. But it can only be 
used where land iis relatively cheap, or on 
the top floor of a building which has ordi- 
nary side light on the lower floors. 

The characteristic feature of this type of 
building is the saw-tooth roof, consisting 
of a series of unequally inclined ridges 
glazed only on the north side, which is the 
deeper of the two slopes and in many cases 
vertical. By this arrangement the lighting 
is very uniform, since no direct sunlight is 
admitted. On the other hand, the drain- 
age becomes difficult because of a large 
number of gutters that clog up with snow 
in winter. Again, the use of overhead 
shafting is seldom possible, a matter of 
importance in many kinds of manufacture. 


Buildings of Machine-Shop Type. 


The machine-shop type of building is less 
capable of standardisation than either of 
the other two. The spans, heights, and 
designs of trusses vary greatly according 
to the uses of the building. This type is 
used extensively for such shops as do heavy 
metal-working, and also for stone and 
other industries. Steel framing is more 
often used than for the other types already 
described, for which reinforced concrete 
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has usually been found to be more 
economical. The variety of these build- 
ings is too great to permit any detailed 
description of them here, 


The Appearance of a Factory. 


Some people think that appearance 
matters little in so prosaic a place as a 
factory. They take it for granted that 
ugliness in a factory is natural and in- 
evitable. But, as a matter of fact, there 
is no necessity that factories should be 
ugly. Many American factories are de- 
cidedly imposing. Add factories might be 
at least tolerably pleasant-looking. 

In designing a factory so that it shall 
be attractive, one does not proceed by 
applying ornament to an ungainly build- 
ing. This sort of thing has been tried, but 
always fails. The proper method is not 
to stick things on, but to arrange the 
things that must be there, to study the pro- 
portion of openings and _ solids, to 
emphasise structural lines by the use of 
colour-and relief; in a word, to articulate 
the structure. This may be done both 
inside and outside the factory; it requires 
only a proper architectural knowledge, and 
the expenditure involved is but a fraction 
of the total cost. 

The question may be asked: Is it worth 
doing? Undoubtedly it is, and for quite 
a number of reasons. In the first place, 
it has an advertising value. Every view 
of the factory that is published, whether 
in a newspaper, in the manufacturer’s 
catalogue, or in an advertisement of any 
kind, produces some sort of an impression, 
good or bad. It is published with the idea 
of producing an impression, and certainly, 
from the standpoint of the owner’s interest, 
this should be a good rather than a bad 
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impression. What may be termed { 
psychological effect on the employees is sj 
more important, because more inevitable, 
manufacturer may never publish a vig 
of his plant, he may place his buildi; 
where travellers never see, but he cann 
keep his employees from seeing it aq 
being affected by its appearance. Tf m 
could be treated as machines, a clea 
hard, sanitary installation would be qu: 
sufficient. But they cannot. One of ¢ 
most important things about an employ 
is his mental attitude toward his wor 
And one of the ways to improve this at 
tude—not the only way, it is true, b 
nevertheless a powerful one—is to ma 
his environment agreeable. 

The accompanying illustrations she 
two Kahn-system American “ daylight 
factories, 


After-War Building Operations. 

At a meeting of the Leeds Board 
Guardians the Building Committee ; 
ported the receipt of a letter from the Loc 
Government Board with respect to the : 
turn iturnished by the Guardians of pi 
spective building work to be undertak 
after the expiration of the War. ~ TI 
letter suggested that the Guardians shor 
prepare and forward the necessary plai 
so that all arrangements might be ma 
for the immediate start of the work wh 
the present restrictions are withdraw 
The principal items of the return ar 


Nurses’ Home extensions (sixty bed: 
£9,000; imbecile ward extension (six 
beds), £4,000; nurses’ dining-hall | 


accommodate eighty), £1,250; laundry « 
tension, £1,000; maids’ home (to acco! 
modate thirty-two), £4,000. 


FACTORY OF THE PISTON RING CO., MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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N interesting sequel to the important case of the 
Metropolitan Water Board v. Dick, Kerr and 
Co., is the success of the appeal against the deci- 

on of Mr. Justice Bray, inthe King’s Bench Division 
October last, that the stoppage of operations by 
der of the Ministry of Munitions did not determine 
e contract for the construction of two reservoirs at 
ittleton, Middlesex, and that consequently the 
roperty in the plant on the job was vested in tne 
Jater Board. In ordinary circumstances, it would 
ive followed that the removal and sale of a consider- 
le portion of the plant by the contractors would 
we been illegal, but in this case it was held that the 
mtractors were not liable to the Board in damages 
x the sale, the property in the plani having been 
-invested in the Minzstry of Munitions, who paid the 
mntractors £42,000 for it. It would not be quite fair 
assume tnat the King’s Bench judgment was alto- 
‘ther inconsistent and illogical in its findings—that if 
e contract remained binding no matter who stopped 
then the contractors were lable for the removal of 
ant, no matter who purchased it; for the two points 
) not necessarily stand or fall together, either in logic 
‘in law. In the lower court, it was not made clear 
at the contract was ended, but only that it was sus- 
nded, by order of the Ministry of Munitions. Conse- 
1ently the clause relating to removal of plant held 
»0d ; and here arises the crux of the matter. Grantea 
at the Munitions Ministry could override the civil 
w by suspending the contract as a whole, had they 
st also power to override one of its clauses by 
irchasing some of the plant? But to whom should 
ey pay the money—to the actual and permanent or 
the contractual and temporary owners? The legal 
tion of temporary ownership was not strong enough 
-tesist the stress of exceptional circumstances. 


. * * * * 


Mr. Justice Bray apparently felt that to penalise the 
mtractors for realising on what was essentially their 
vn property would have been to overstrain the fiction 
constructive ownership—would have been, in effect, 
put the money into the wrong pocket. On this 
mt his judgment has been upheld in the Court of 
ppeal, which, furthermore, has held that the contract 
dissolved, and that therefore the remainder of the 
ant may be removed by the contractors, who resume 
, ownership by the cancellation of the contract. As 
seems unlikely that there will be a further appeal, 
e case is 6f importance as establishing a precedent 
at may affect private as well as public contracts, and 
ould prevent much expensive litigation. 


What is Manchester about? Having bought the 
Id Infirmary site with the express object of erecting 
it some sort of palladium of the fine arts, the Cor- 
ration now has before it a proposal to substitute 
He sort of a tramway shed. Against this shocking 
iti-climax the council of the Manchester Society of 
rchitects has very properly lodged an energetic pro- 
ie Fortunately it is only a special committee on the 
Ssenger transportation problem that has put forward 
is dismal scheme, and, in view of the possibility tnat 
e Corporation may have the wisdom and strength to 
fer it back, unrestrained indignation need not be 
sted on a committee that is merely bringing forth 
iit after its kind. It must be more than a decade 


ago that the Corporation bought the site of the 
infirmary for £4,000, with the intention of adding to 
the amenities of the city. It is now proposed to use 
it in the contrary sense, to the scandal of Manchester’s 
Piccadilly. .The committee’s proposal suggests the 
inveterate opportunism of the baldly utilitarian mind, 
which, as in the instance of the London County 
Council’s newly adopted policy of cheapening schools 
beyond moderation, is ever ready to pounce upon 
occasion. But surely the transition from an art centre 
to a tramway centre is too violently reactionary to 
succeed, and the Manchester Society of Architects 
should have no great difficulty in persuading the Cor- 
poration of the practical unwisdom of putting to sordid 
use a site that should be dedicated to dignity. 


Me Me We 
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Possibly the best course would be to oppose the 
utilitarian proposal by arguments that meet it on its 
own ground; and probably an excellent case could be 
made out on these lines. It is bad business to fill so 
valuable a site with tramway sheds, which, instead of 
uglifying and congesting the centre of the city, would 
be more conveniently and less expensively relegated 
to the suburbs, as they are in London, where a proposal 
to create a vast tramway centre in, say, Piccadilly 
would provoke an overwhelming storm of indignant 
protest. Itisa significant fact that tramways, offering 
a tremendous obstruction to traffic, are not tolerated in 
the central streets of London. That, sooner or later, 
they will,be abolished in favour of automobiles may not 
seem to be a strong argument against the sheds, which 
could easily be converted to the new occasion; never- 
theless, the greater mobility will give greater freedom 
of choice in the housing, which can very well be dis- 
tributed among small, obscure, and inexpensive sites 
in back streets that are inaccessible to tramways. 
Obviously, therefore, the erection of a huge tramway 
centre in the heart of the city would be a huge mistake 
from the purely economic standpoint. This argument 
from economy, and insistence on tidiness and conveni- 
ence as commercial] virtues, and the stress on the busi- 
ness value of civic dignity—or, let us say, of “keeping 
up appearances ”—are points that the Society may 
legitimately press home in a business community 


which would probably be less tolerant of any more 


direct presentation of merely xsthetic ideals. 


A lady who has lately seen much of the area in 
which the great explosion occurred writes to ‘‘ The 
Times 4 oto. express sher concern at) the: manner 
in which some of the rebuilding is being done. She 
thinks that the ruined district was first built up 
some fifty years ago, when, as she says, “‘jerry- 
building was rampant,” and she is responsible for the 
allegation that in the rebuilding the bad conditions 
of the old days are in some instances being per- 
petuated. “Surely,” she comments, “the sites of 


‘these houses should be concreted over.” Another 


allegation she puts forward is that “the pipes carry- 
ing the domestic supply of water are run under the 
floors on the earth,” and she infers reasonably 
enough that defects in them might remain undis- 
covered for months, and then ‘‘ what chance of 
health have these people in their homes?’’ The 
question is very pertinent, if it is based on accurate 
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observation, and if the conditions described are at 
all common; but it is difficult to believe that the 
authorities would permit any very flagrant infraction 
of the by-laws, even though the utmost speed in 
rehabilitation is essential; for they must surely feel 
that, as the lady remarks, ‘‘delay is better than 
disease.” But is she perhaps generalising too freely ? 


The under-floor pipe trouble is only too familiar, 
and in small property especially, it often propounds 
a problem that is not easy of solution. Gas-pipes 
and water-pipes buried under floors are dangerous 
enough; but, in various parts of the country, there 
must be thousands of old houses in which sewage 
pipes run under the floors of living-rooms, from the 
back premises to the sewer in front of the house. 
In modern houses, this condition is always 
avoided: “but “where: “ite 91s) * founds ied 
houses local authorities do not invariably 
insist upon immediate reform, which involves 
the heavy expense of forming a sort of subsidiary 
sewer at the backs of the houses. For the running 
of water-pipes and gas-pipes it should be possible to 
devise a much more convenient arrangement than 
that of concealing them under floors which have to be 
pulled to pieces before a defect can be located. They 
should be made easily and at all points accessible, 
even at the cost of a little unsightliness ; but reform 
in this respect is not likely to be general until it Is 
enforced by authority. Gas and water corporations 
especially would welcome a change that, though 
costly to inaugurate, would ultimately effect large 
economies, besides making for safety and con- 
venience. 


An indication that Ministers are disposed “to ask 
the men who know” is gratifying. We _ therefore 
welcome, though without much enthusiasm, the 
announcement that the Minister of Labour has 
appointed a committee of building trades-union repre- 
sentatives, and that a corresponding committee of 
employers’ representatives is to be formed, to render 
expert advice in the management of the Labour 
Exchanges in so far as their operations relate to 
the building trades. As a matter of theory 
and principle this is obviously the right thing 
to. do. It is a pity that this course was not 
adopted years ago, when the Labour Exchanges were 
inaugurated. Not that we regard such committees as 
being essential or desirable. It remains to be seen 
how they work—whether they will work together 
harmoniously or whether they will not rather set up a 
sort of stable equilibrium which will produce the 
interesting but untoward condition known as “dead- 
lock.” This is an awkward time for making such an 
experiment. Ascertainment as to the efficiency or 
otherwise of these committees should have been made 
years ago, when normal conditions would have pro- 
vided a fairer test, and criticism would have been more 
free. We should now be gathering the harvest in the 
field that we are just beginning to plough. There is, 
however—or there certainly ought to be—this set-off 
of advantage—that, created at such a crisis, the com- 
mittees of employers and employed should be but little 
inclined to antagonise each other with the old bitter- 
ness of spirit, should set aside all minor differences, 
sink all petty sectional or selfish interests, and pull 
together for the good of the country. It would appear 
that the respective committees are to be kept separate. 
This is perhaps wise. A joint-committee would have 
been too numerous, and made up of elements too 
diverse for smooth working; but the advantage of 
employers and workers meeting face to face, and 
thereby acquiring opportunities for understanding 
each other better, may be secured by the appointment 


of joint-sub-committees—a point that certainly cann 
have escaped attention. Other trades are to be sin 
larly served; and hence arises the serious probler 
where are they to meet? If the scheme succeeds, 
will be necessary, in due time, to erect a large numb 
of trade halls—perhaps as addenda to the Labo 
Exchange buildings, but preferably, we venture 
think, as independent buildings which would supp 
the crying need, for buildings in which all kinds . 
public meetings could be held. The movement su 
gests many possibilities of development. 
* co * * 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that the Pre 
of to-day is giving so very much more attention » 
amenity than the Press of yesterday was willing - 
accord. It is cheering, also, to find that architects 
eminence are availing themselves of this opportunit 
For instance, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, who wields 
facile pen, has written in the “Daily Express” 
delightful article on “What to Do With London 
Deprecating “whole tracts of buildings in which tl 
design is either woefully careless and uneducated « 
wilfully and satanically inventive,” he adds, “ Perhay 
only architects will know what I mean by this attac 
on originality. But architects understand that the 
is a kind of misplaced creativeness which is the yer 
doom of art in architecture, and that the effluence « 
melancholy which breathes from some of oO 
thoroughfares and casts its gloom alike over arch 
tects and men in the street (though the latter may n 
be able to explain it) is due to the complete departu: 
in these designs from those conditions in form an 
composition which alone can keep architecture swee 
wholesome, and delightful”” He compares tl 
“originality” to “an attempt to improve on the typé 
of lovely girlhood by adding thirty per cent. to the si: 
of the nose or transposing its position with that of tt 
mouth.” It is a comparison that, by its violence, me 
surprise the man in the street into a vague and di 
quieting sense of the enormity of originality in desig 
but he could not be convinced unless concre’ 
examples were carefully analysed before his eye 
Demonstration, however, is denied us; it would injw 
too many interests—all the “shocking examples 
being indisputably and flagrantly modern! There’ 
indeed, a grammar, an established syntax, of archite 
ture, and he that is guilty of any breach thereof stam 
self-condemned. Withal, the strictest observance 
the wholesome restraints of grammar does not in tl 
least curb either originality or felicity of utterance. 


THE QUESTION OF PAPER ECONOM 


S everyone knows, paper supplies have be 
A reduced by one-half, in accordance with t 
scheme for effecting drastic economies mM 0 
imports. This has imposed the necessity on new 
papers and journals to do their utmost to eliminate : 
elements of waste, in furtherance of which aim sor 
newspapers have abolished the system of “sale ai 
return.” We ourselves do not find it necessary to ( 
this at the present time, but we would ask our readé| 
to aid us in economising paper. They can do this 
either of two ways—(1) by placing a direct subser) 
tion for this Journal, or (2) by making a point | 
getting their copies regularly from the same mew 
agent. It is obvious that if a reader buys his Joutt| 
here this week and there next week, newsagents cant 
determine the exact number of copies they may wa’ 
in any single week, and the result is bound to ‘be wa’ 
in “returns” (2.¢., copies returned unsold). This wa‘ 
ought, in the national interest, to be reduced to t’ 
smallest possible amount, and we therefore ask evé 
reader to make a point of adopting one of the 4 
methods mentioned above. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


FTER “ joy riding ” for a week at the back of the 
Front, clad in khaki, as “ camouflage,” Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw has been continuing his joy-riding at 

ome, in the columns of the “ Daily Chronicle,” and 
ne is left with the impression that, after all, the most 
nportant service rendered by the Western Front is to 
ave provided a background against which Mr. Shaw 
an show himself off to fullest personal satisfaction. 
Ve are so accustomed to be entertained or exaspe- 
ated by whatever he chooses to say, that the many 
ntertaiming and exasperating things in his three 
Daily Chronicle” articles fit in quite properly with 
ye regular order of this planet’s appointments. In 
hat he says about the devastations of War, however, 
1ere 1s a note which 1s almost sufficiently reasonable to 
e unShavian, and I take leave to give the following 
xtract ; “ The devastations of War are,” he says, “not 
Il to be deplored. I shall not attempt to console 
10se mourners for the Louvain library who have 
lways voted against a penny rate for a library in their 
wn parish; and [ will not pretend that Ypres and 
ras are as pleasant to see as they were when I saw 
1em in peace. But I have been a member of a sani- 
ry authority_concerned with the clearance of slum 
‘eas and the administration of Building Acts; and the 
agedy of the Somme district began for me in some of 
1e villages which have not been demolished, not in 
ose which have. A comparison of what the Germans 
ave done to Albert with what I should like to do to 
ondon or Manchester would make the Kaiser seem a 
sritable Angel of the Passover beside me. As to 
our medieval Cloth Halls and the like, what right had 
e to sponge on the Middle Ages for the beauty we 
ould not produce ourselves? . As soon as we 
ally want an Ypres of medieval charm we can have 
_ If we do not want it, nobody but a handful of mem- 
ors of the Art Workers’ Guild will suffer the smallest 
‘ivation by the smashing of the Cloth Hall and the 
athedral. I have loved these things and taken 
ouble to see them as much as any man; but I know 
at as good fish are in the sea as ever came out of it, 
1d better. When the affected taste for fish becomes 
genuine imperative appetite, as it was from the 
‘i century to the fifteenth, those fish will be 
wught. 2 


* * x 


As to this, there are, as in most of Mr. Shaw’s 
clarations, as many half-truths as truths. It is of 
urse futile to pretend that every church tower which 
German shell hits in mistake for a hospital is an 
reparable loss to Art. Candidly, one might say that 
ough it is a prodigious waste to spend thousands and 
ousands of pounds in blowing buildings to bits, many 
these buildings were not really the irreplaceable 
easures and precious heritages of the past they are 
ten supposed to be, for the simple reason that the 
storer in peace times had been very thoroughly at 
ork, and you could not honestly say of their fabrics 
at they were ancient: as a fact, they were modern, 
id the precise degree of regret at their being riddled 
7 Shell is only to be settled by the worth of every 
dividual case: and here I must say that there are 
any “old” buildings which I could well spare before 
me modern ones. But all Mr. Shaw’s persiflage under 
€ guise of normal sense and realness does not get rid 
the fact, for instance, that grand work of the past 
is gone for ever with the shattering of the wonderful 
ass and the superb figure sculpture of Reims, or that 
. Pierre at Louvain actually enshrined fine crafts- 
anship that went to the flames entire, or that the 
ble western tower of Ypres is an irreparable loss. 
hat is where Mr. Shaw’s half-truths are so wide of 
e mark, UBIQUE. 


Wels. SaUWNES,. 


Duke of York’s Column, London. 

CKIM, when he came over to this country to 
receive the Royal Gold Medal, said that the 
view of the Duke of York’s Column, with its 

broad flight of steps, and the flanking blocks of Carlton 
Terrace, was the finest thing of its kind in London: 
with which opinion the majority of architects will, we 
think, agree. There is a grand scale about the 
scheme, and the setting is truly monumental. The 
monument commemorates that same Duke of York, 
Commander-in-Chief of our Forces in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, who is immortalised in the 
doggerel which tells that “He had 10,000 men, He 
marched them up to the top of a hill, and marched 
them down again. And when they were up they were 
up, And when they were down they were down, And 
when they were only half-way up, They were neither 
up nor down.” ‘To this second son of George III. the 
monument was erected by private subscriptions. A 
competition for designs was instituted in 1829, and the 
design by Benjamin Wyatt, eldest son and pupil of 
James Wyatt, was selected. The erection of the 
monument was undertaken by a Mr. Nowell, of 
Pimlico, who agreed to complete it in every respect, 
with the exception of the statue, within a period of two 
years, and for the sum of £15,760 gs. 6d.: actually he 
finished the work in about a year and eight months. 
As nothing but a few bare particulars of this monu- 
ment is to be found in any book generally available, 
we think it worth while to give the following descrip- 
tion from Loudon’s almost forgotten “ Architectural 
Magazine” of 1835: “The architect and builder were 
put in possession of the ground on April 25, 1831. The 
excavations were begun on the 27th of the same 
month, and were finished in twenty-eight days. These 
excavations were dug to about 22 ft. below the general 
surface, in order to obtain a solid stratum of natural 
earth; and an artificial foundation was then formed of 
concrete. This foundation was in form the frustum 
of a pyramid, covering a space of 2,809 superficial feet 
at the top. A course of Yorkshire stone slabs, 7 in. 
in thickness, was laid all over the surface of the con- 
crete when brought up to half of its height—that is, at 
It ft. 6 in. above the level of its base line, in order to 
equalise the pressure from above. A second course of 
stones was for the same purpose laid upon the top of 
the concrete. This foundation, which was laid on 
May 25, 1831, was finished by June 25, and three 
weeks afterwards a start was made with the masonry. 
The masonry was begun with a course of rough granite 
laid on the top of the Yorkshire stone slabs, and the 
pedestal, which is 16 ft. 8 in. high, and consists of ten 
courses, is built of Aberdeenshire grey granite. The 
capital and base of the column are also of grey granite, 
but of a darker tone of colour. The shaft of the 
column and the acroter or upper pedestal are built of 
Peterhead red granite. The shaft, from the top of the 
base to the bottom of the capital, consists of twenty- 
six courses. On the west side there are seven aper- 
tures, and on the east side six, for the admission of 
light to the staircase. The column, which is of the 
Tuscan order, is 94 ft. 4 in. high. including the base 
and the capital. The inferior diameter is 10 ft. 13 in. 
and the lower diameter 11 ft. 74 in., so that the pro- 
portion of the column is fully eight diameters. The 
acroter, which is 12 ft. 6 in. high, and consists of seven 
courses, forms at once a covering to the staircase and 
a pedestal for the statue. The upper bed of the abacus 
(on the outer edge of which is fixed a plain substantial 
iron railing) forms a gallery, to which winding stairs 
ascend through the interior of the column. The outlet 
to this gallery is by a door in the east side of the 
acroter. The stairs consist of 168 steps, each 2 ft. 4 in. 
wide. Each course in the shaft is exactly the height 
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of five steps, and these steps are placed alternately at 
right angles to those of the preceding course, so that 
four stones, each containing five steps, form one com- 
plete round of the staircase. One peculiarity of the 
construction is that the five steps of each course, as 
well as the newel or central pillar, together with the 
stone which forms the outer wall, are all cut out of a 
solid block. When the masonry of the monument was 
completed, in the month of December, 1833, the statue, 
which is by Westmacott, was not finished ; and as the 
artist required several months longer for its completion, 
it was thought advisable to remove the scaffolding. 
When the statue was ready, the contractor erected a 
simple scaffolding of poles and ropes, by means of 
which the statue of the Duke was hoisted up to its 
pedestal. The complete height of the monument is 
123 ft. 6 in., and it is therefore of about the same dimen- 
sions as Trajan’s column at Rome. The height of the 
statue is 13 ft. 9 in. which makes the total height, 
monument and statue together, 137 ft. 3 in. The 
monument was opened to the public on April 23, 1834. 
One shilling per head was charged for admission, and 
it is interesting to note that the funds thus raised were 
applied to the relief of soldiers’ widows and orphans.” 


Staircase, Kinfauns Castle, Perth. 

Kinfauns Castle, three miles south of Perth, was 
built from designs by Sir Robert Smirke about 1826, 
in what was then considered to be Gothic. Some years 
ago considerable internal alterations were carried out 
to the design of Mr. F. W. Deas, F.R.I.B.A., of Edin- 
burgh, the chief among these being the provision of a 
new main staircase. In order to gain space for this, 
the 3 ft. thick internal walls were cut out, and g-in. 
brick substituted, the tower which comes above this 
portion of the house being carried on steel girders. On 
the first floor, what was previously a bedroom was 
opened out to form a gallery that adds interest to the 
staircase. The steps of the latter are of teak and the 
rest of the woodwork is of oak. The finials have 
heraldic significance. In them can be followed the 
procession of successive owners of the estate, begin- 
ning with the posts at the foot of the stair, which carry 
the arms of the City of Perth and the Knights of St. 
John, and ending at the top with those of Gray, whose 
male line merged in that of Stuart, the family name of 
the Earl of Moray, the present owner of Kinfauns 
Castle. Neither panelling nor permanent electric- 
light fittings were fixed when the photograph of the 
staircase reproduced on our plate was taken. The 
woodwork was executed by Messrs. Scott Morton and 
Co., of Edinburgh, to whom, and to their foreman 
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carver, Mr. William Beveridge, great credit is due ; 
the spirited interpretation of the architect’s desig 


Houses Facing Alfred Square, Deal. 


No words are needed to emphasise the charm of t 
street-front of small houses of late eighteenth-centr 
date; for the view is immediately captivating. In 
dentally it serves to indicate that the style was not 
all synonymous with monotony, as some people se 
to think. 


New Chemistry Laboratories, Oxford 

These were opened last year, and represent the m 
up-to-date ideas in research laboratories, over wh: 
Professor Perkin presides. The necessary funds : 
the building were provided by Mr. C. W. Dys 
Perrins. The two names, “ Perrins and Perkin,” ha 
been ingeniously associated by the architect, Mr. P: 
Waterhouse, in a chronogram cut in a stone on t 
main facade to South Park Road. Messrs. Armita 
and Hodgson were the general contractors. The pl 
of the building comprises a central block, containi 
the entrance and main staircase, a service-room, t 
Professor’s room, laboratory, and private room, w. 
two wings, each consisting, on the upper floor, of 
large laboratory, 64 ft. by 35 ft. and a lower flo 
divided into separate research rooms. Of these win 
the western is now erected (as shown in our pho 
graph of the exterior), but the eastern remains to 
added later, if funds are forthcoming. The princi 
feature is the large laboratory. Its height to the ap 
of the roof is 33 ft. It is lighted by a continuous sk 
light, as well as ‘by large windows, each of which 
fitted with a glazed fume chamber. The piers betwe 
the windows accommodate the flues. The roof is 
pitch-pine, the walls are of glazed brick, the metal p: 
of the windows 1s of bronze, the drainage channels 2 
of stoneware, and the benches are of pitch-pine w: 
mahogany tops. Electricity is employed throughc 
for lighting, for ventilation, and for working a pow 
ful lift, which goes right through the building to t 
roof itself, and is fitted for experiments best conduct 
in the open air. At the western end of the wing are 
library and lecture theatre. The laboratories are 
full use, the whole staff being engaged in prepari 
special drugs for military purposes, and in inyestig 
tions and experiments which aim at the recapture a 
promotion of the British dye industry. Side by si 
with this the University has under consideration 
vital change in the chemical curriculum of its schoo 
which will make “ research” a necessary part of t 
course of every chemistry student worthy the name. 
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THE MAIN DRAINAGE SYSTEM OF LONDON.* 


WO papers dealing with the Main 
Drainage System of London are to be 
1d in the Proceedings of the Institu- 
of Civil Engineers. Sir J. Bazalgette, 
1865, described intercepting sewers 
-h had been constructed shortly before 
date, and Messrs. Worth and Crimp 
ight the subject up to date in 1897. 
present position of the undertaking, 
he end of 1916, is described in this 
munication. 


Primitive Beginnings. 

ondon was originally drained by 
ns of the old open tributaries of the 
mes, examples of which are the 
nters Creek, the Westbourne, the Kil- 
me, the Fleet, the Walbrook, etc., 
these tributaries, although covered in, 
orm the same function to-day. Ata 
r stage cesspools were introduced. 
owing upon the introduction of the 
sr-closet in 1810, the overflow from the 
pools into the sewers, at first pro- 
ted, became permissive, and in 1847 
yme compulsory. Cesspools were then 
lished, and the state of the Thames 
ume offensive by reason of these 
ams discharging within the boun- 
es of the metropolis. In 1855 and 
3 the Metropolis Management Acts 
e passed, whereby the Metropolitan 
rd of Works was constituted, and 
tr alia was charged with the duty of 
viding and controlling a set of main 
terial sewers to drain the metropolis, 
imilar duty as regards local sewers 
1g entrusted to local parishes or ves- 
s. A system of large intercepting 
ers, which ran from the west of Lon- 
, was decided upon and constructed. 
y discharged into the Thames at 
its below the metropolis. the outlet for 
northern side of the Thames being 
eed at Barking, and that for the 
thern side at Crossness. The dis- 
rge was effected on an ebbing tide, the 
age in the tidal intervals over the 
iod of high water being stored in re- 
oirs at the outfalls. 


Royal Commission Report of 1884. 

1 1884 a Royal Commission reported 
o the state of affairs then existing, the 
harge of crude sewage into the rivet 
he new outfalls having been found to 
duce disagreeable effects, owing to the 
e taken for the discharge to reach open 
er, due to the daily tidal oscillations. 
consequence of this report, works were 
ertaken to obtain precipitation of the 
age at the outfalls, the resulting 
lge being taken out to sea and dis- 
rged in the vicinity of the Maplin 
C by means of specially constructed 
sels, 


2 Great Work of Baker, Binnie, and 
Fitzmaurice. 
mee 1897, the date of the last com- 
nication to the Institution, the Lon- 
_ County Council, constituted in 1889, 
carried out many large and important 
ks for the enlargement of the system 
| the amelioration of the drainage con- 
ons over the large and populous areas 
y drained. During the first ten years 
that body’s existence many important 
ks were undertaken, but in 1899 it 
pted a scheme, framed upon recom- 


Abstract of a paper i 
ADSU of per read at a meeting of the 
itution of Civil Engineers, S 
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mendations put forward by Sir Benjamin 
Baker and Sir Alexander Binnie, to en- 
large the arterial system, at an estimated 
expenditure of £3,750,000; andi in 1903 it 
decided to expend, as a complement to 
these works, another £737,000, on a 
scheme prepared by Sir Maurice Fitz- 
maurice for storm-water drainage sewers 
and works. Upwards of £4,000,000 has 
been expended on this scheme up to date, 
the advent of the war having delayed com- 
pletion of certain works. The old inter- 
cepting and outfall sewers, both on the 
north and on the south side of the river, 
have been practically duplicated, and 
large provision has been made for the 
dealing with heavy rainfalls by the pro- 
vision of storm-water sewers and pump- 
ing-stations. Altogether about 87 miles 
of sewers, the greater length of which con- 
sists of large main lines, have been con- 
structed by the London County Council. 
Dependent as London is upon the tidal 
level in the Thames for a drainage dis- 
charge, the existence of a large area of 
twenty-one square miles in the heart of the 
metropolis, the level of which is below 
very high water, and ten square miles of 
which is below the level of an average 
high water, makes the storm-water drain- 
age problem a difficult one to deal with 
completely. The legislature has recog- 
nised this by imposing restrictions on the 
erection of dwelling-houses on the low- 
lying area when certain conditions pre- 
vail. The author is of opinion that there 
is need for further legislation in order 
that the problem may be satisfactorily 
dealt with in the future, and that further 
provision will have to be made in the 
direction of providing additional storm- 
water outlets to the Thames, the provision 
made as regards intercepting sewers pro- 
bably being sufficient for many years to 
come. 


The New Intercepting Sewers. 

Several features of great interest pre- 
sented themselves during the construction 
of the new intercepting sewers. The most 
marked was the comparatively small dis- 
turbance caused to the general community 
during the progress of the works, carried 
out as they were through the most 
populous parts of the metropolis. <A 
system of tunnelling was adopted wher- 
ever possible, and veyy long drives were 
made, reaching in one case up to 6,129 ft. 
Wherever sewers passed near to valuable 
properties, the tunnel was driven with a 
shield, and, cast-iron segments were in- 
serted, lined on the inside with concrete 
and brickwork. This method of construc- 
tion proved also very valuable where bad 
ground was encountered, the Thanet 
sands heavily charged with water being 
satisfactorily dealt with by these means. 
The highest class of workmanship has 
been insisted upon even in small details. 
Where, owing to the lapse of time, defects 
have developed in the old works, improve- 
ments have been effected, but the main 
features of the scheme laid down and ini- 
tiated fifty years ago remain to-day in 
their original form, and have an equally 
long prospect of utility before them. 


Drainage of Outside Areas. 

The population of the Administrative 
County of London at the last census 
(1911) amounted to 4,500,000, in round 
figures. The London County Council has 


admitted to its drainage system the sew- 
age from certain outlying areas, as, in 
fixing the county boundaries, considera- 
tions of watershed areas were not adhered 
to. In agreeing to drain these outside 
areas, the proviso has generally been made 
that only sewage to the extent of about 
fifty gallons per day per head! of popula- 
tion on the area served is to be delivered 
and dealt with. Storm-water flow is 
consequently excluded. The system there- 
fore dealt with an estimated population of 
5,334,731 in 1911, and the indication given 
of change in these figures to the present 
date (1916) is that, as regards the county 
area, there is a slight diminution, while 
there is an increase in the out-county 
areas. The total quantity of sewage com- 
puted to have reached the outfalls was 
about 200,000,000 gallons a day in 1894- 
9s, and 280,000,000 gallons a day in 1914- 
18, an increase of 80,000,000 gallons per 
day over the discharge of twenty years 
ago. Compared with the past this is com- 
posed in part of rainfall that formerly was 
discharged by means of the old river- 
valley sewers and was not intercepted. 


Removing the Sludge to Sea. 

The effect of the elimination of the 
greater part of the suspended solids at 
the outfalls, and their conveyance to sea 
as sludge, when this operation was in 
working order in or about the year 1893; 
was immediate. The change in the con- 
dition of the foreshores and the river has 
been remarkable.. The cost of removal 
of the sludge to sea during the past ten 
years was on the average, for working 
alone, 3.8d., or, including capital charges, 
4.4d. per ton of sludge dealt with. The 
cost of precipitation over the same period 
has amounted, on an average, to 
£1 3s. 4d. per million gallons dealt with, 
including capital charges. The dis- 
charge of the sludge in the outer estuary 
of the Thames has been accomplished 
without any prejudicial results, and cer- 
tainly by no other method could a like 
result, as regards low cost and immunity 
from nuisance or harm. have been at- 
tained. The London County Council has 
purchased about 750 acres of land in the 
neighbourhood of and surrounding its 
outfalls. This has the effect of isolating 
the outfall-works, and at the same time 
the land would be available if later on 
future developments should demand the 
treatment by tried bacterial or other pro- 
cesses of either some portion of the efflu- 
ent or the sludge. 


The Cost, and How it is Met. 

The capital outlay on the system over 
the period 1856 to March 31, 1914, 
amounted to about £12,500,000, of which 
approximately one-half has been repaid. 
The net expenditure for maintenance for 
the year 1913-14 was £303,402, towards 
which out-county areas contributed 
£28,467. The rate charges for main 
drainage services (capital and mainten- 
ance charges) in the county area 
amounted to 3.355d. In addition to this, 
Londoners pay the local drainage rate, 
which, roughly speaking, is 1d. in the £ 
averaged over all the borough council 
areas. 

[The civic courage displayed in spend- 
ing twelve millions and a half on drainage 
should be of good augury for the solution 
of London’s traffic problem. | 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Postal Addresses. 


The Postmaster-General, having intro- 
duced a new system of address, under 
which a number placed after the district 
initials will indicate the proper office of 
delivery, has prepared a small book, ob- 
tainable free of charge, showing the 
proper district initials and number for 
each of the principal streets of London. 
The address of this journal, for example. 
is 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 


£12,000 Housing Scheme for Sedgley. 

Sedgley District Council have prepared 
a scheme, to be carried out after the War, 
for the provision of fifty houses for the 
working classes, at an approximate cost of 
£12,000. ‘The proposal has been submitted 
to the Local Government Board, and the 
Council have received a reply suggesting 
that provisional plans and estimates be 
prepared in order that immediately the 
existing restrictions on building operations 
were removed the work could be put in 
hand. 


Eton War Memorial. 


More than £82,000 has been subscribed 
for Eton war memorials, and, by a resolu- 
tion passed at a meeting of Old Etonians 
under the presidency of Lord Rosebery, 
it was decided to provide for a permanent 
and visible record at Eton of those who 
have fallen. With reference to this point 
his Lordship said that it was a delicate 
subject. But he suggested that they might 
select one of the most striking memorials 
of resplendent figures of those who had 
fallen during the war, and fix a tablet in 
each class-room as an incentive to the 
boys, and set a glorious example hefore 
them. They might also erect a monument 
similar to Eleanor’s cross in front of 
Charing Cross Station, for which a site 
could easily be found. 


Income Tax Claims. 

Mr. Wilfred T. Fry, ‘director of the 
Income Tax Reclamation Association, 
Ltd., 62 and 63, Queen Street, London, 
E.C., writes: ‘‘ Permit me to remind your 
readers that any claim in respect of the 
financial year 1913-14 must be lodged with 
the Inland Revenue before April 6 next. 
Claims can be made in respect of the fol- 
lowing: Exemption, where total income 
does not exceed £160. Abatement, where 
total income does not exceed £700. 
Children’s allowance, where total income 
does not exceed £500; also for bank in- 
terest,’ life insurance premiums, mainten- 
ance of property, income of charitable in- 
stitutions, etc. Any claim for the year 
1915-16 in respect of a loss in business or 
a diminution of profits owing to the War 
should be preferred without delay.” 


Building Trades Advisers to the Labour 
Ministry. 

The Minister of Labour has appointed 
the following to be a committee to advise 
and assist the Employment Department of 
the Ministry upon matters affecting work- 
men in the building trades in connection 
with the working of employment. ex- 
changes :—Messrs. J. Batchelor (Operative 
Bricklayers), J. Bradshaw (Operative 
Stonemasons), F. Chandler (Amalga- 
mated Carpenters. and Joiners), J.. H. 
Edmiston (Operative Plumbers), Charles 
Ince (Labourers), J. Kinniburgh (Elec- 
tricians),. T. H...Otley (Operative Plas- 
terers), J. Parsonage (Amalgamated 
Painters), J. Vickers (Heating Engineers), 
W. Wentworth (Woodcutting Machinists), 
A. Wilson (Operative Slaters). The 
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Minister proposes in due course to take 
steps with a view to forming a correspond- 
ing committee of employers’ representa- 
tives in the building trades, and also with 
a view to forming similar committees in 
other trades. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

Copy of the resolution passed at the 
special meeting of the Council of the 
Manchester Society of Architects held 
Friday, March 2, 1917: 

“The Council of the Manchester 
Society of Architects learns with profound 
regret that a Committee of the Corpora- 
tion proposes to utilise the ‘Old Infirmary 
Site” as a tramway centre. ; 

“ Tt enters a strong protest against the 
scheme for making a tramway centre and 
erecting buildings on it in the manner set 
forth on the plan published in the report 
of the Special Committee on the Passenger 
Transportation Problem, and presses for 
a further consideration of the whole matter 
with a view to carrying out the scheme 
for which the Infirmary Site was specially 
purchased.” 

[For editorial comment, see p. 127.| 


Proposed New Art Gallery for Hull. 

At a meeting of the Hull Corporation 
Property Committee, Alderman Sir Alfred 
Gelder, M.P., presiding, the Town Clerk 
(Mr. H. A. Learoyd) explained the trust 
deed relating to the Art Gallery which the 
Right Hon. T. R. Ferens, M.P., is pre- 
senting to the city. Under this deed 
£35,000 in Reckitt and Sons’ shares con- 
stitutes the trust fund, and the Corpora- 
tion undertake to erect and complete an 
Art Gallery, partly upon the site now occu- 
pied by St. John’s Church and partly upon 
other land belonging to the Corporation, 
within five years after the declaration of 
peace. Plans are to be advertised for and 
submitted to a committee appointed by the 
Corporation and the grantor. There is a 
condition that the Corporation shall, at 
their own expense, and before the comple- 
tion of the building, pull down and remove 
the public lavatories in the City Square, 
“and will not re-erect the same or any 
other, except underground” and at a cer- 
tain distance from the new gallery. It 
was resolved to approve the deed. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. 


In our advertisement pages a summary 
is given of the report presented by the 
directors of the Prudential Assurance Co., 
Ltd., at the sixty-eighth annual meeting, 
which was held on March 1. There is no 
need to reproduce the details here, but 
special attention may be drawn to the 
magnitude of the company’s operations 
(its total assets amounting to £99,123,746), 
to its progressive prosperity, to the fact 
that during the year the company has 
lent or sold to the Treasury under the vari- 
ous mobilisation schemes securities of a 
nominal value of nearly seven millions, 
and to the patriotic action of its outdoor 
staff in providing, by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, two fully equipped motor ambu- 
lances and a balance of cash for upkeep cf 
cars, which have been in constant use by 
the London Ambulance Column of the 
Red Cross Society, which column is 
largely staffed by Prudential men. It will 
be noted, therefore, that in subscribing to 
institutions such as the Prudential, the 
public are not merely helping themselves, 
but are also rendering, both directly and 
indirectly, services that are of enormous 
value to the State. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBIT 
REGULATIONS, __ 


The following data are extracte, 
the official “ Notice to Artists, 1917 
Exhibition opens. ..:acem M: 

e closes 


All entries must be punctually 
on one of the days fixed for their re 
These days are as follows: 


Water-colours, _ Pastels, 
Black-and-white Drawings, : 
Architectural Drawings and Phi 
of Buildings and Architectu 


LUTE dos dcdéssoseed eee Friday, } 

Oil Paintings ....... — 

March 31, and Monday, 4 
Sculpture ...).2ceaaam Tuesda 


Hours for reception of works 
must be delivered at the Burling 
Gardens entrance) ...... 7 a.m. to } 

Photographs of Architectura 
which are this year admitted for t 
time, must be not less than 12 in, 
and should be framed in sl 
frames, with or without moun 
may be tinted. More than om 
graph of the same building may 
cluded in one frame. The building: 
must have been erected within th 
years. .. 

Photographs of. Architectural Seu 
will be admitted under similar con 

Works sent from the country 
abroad must be consigned to an a 
London for delivery at the Academ 
packed, on one of the appointed days. 
works in cases will be received. Pi 
difficulties of transit should be taken 
account. ui 

All works sent by each artist m 
entered on a printed form, signed | 
artist, who must give his Chri 
surname in full, his address, tit 
descriptions of the works as they 
be inserted in the catalogue, and - 
it is desired to place them on sale 
forms must be sent under cover 
to “ The Secretary.” Name and 
artist, title and description of pict 
number (if there be more t 
to which it refers in his or her lis 
information. must be repeated W 
distinctness and accuracy on a 
securely attached by a string to the 
each frame (or to each piece of cu 
and made to hang over in front. 
tions for forms (which can be p 
from the Academy during the m 
March only) must be accompé 
stamped and addressed envelo 

No artist is allowed to send or 
more than three different works 

All pictures and: drawings | 
gilt frames. I 
sent in under glass, 
being more than 30 sq. ft. su 
a place on the line, may have 
over it on an appointed day 
opening of the exhibition. 
breadth in frames or margins 
avoided. Frames of Engravin 
Black-and-white Drawings must n 0 
1 in. in breadth. Oval frames sp 
avoided. Reliefs should be frame 

Works which have been alread 
exhibited in London, or which 
been executed within the preced 
years, will not be admitted. 

Other prohibitions, together 
lations as to the sale of works, th 
to the owners, and other partic 
contained in the official “ Notic 
which intending exhibitors should 
application to the Secretary. 
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CE the outbreak of war a remarkable 
development has taken place in the 
ment which concerns itself with the 
nal welfare of our naval and military 
s. Indeed, it may be said that the 
sion of canteens and recreation huts 
ow become a vital and indispensable 
of war organisation. The work 
een enthusiastically taken up by the 
ch Army and the Y.M.C.A., to whom 
vation owes a considerable debt of 
ude. 

the present article it is proposed to 


CHURCH ARMY HUTS. 


give some account of the huts which have 
been built by the Church Army; and in a 
later issue we hope to deal similarly with 
the work of the Y.M.C.A. 

The Church Army 'has been at work 
among the men of the Army and Navy for 
a period of more than twenty years, pro- 
viding recreation tents in the summer and 
missions in all naval and military barracks 
in the winter. The scale of the work has, 
of course, increased enormously since the 
outbreak of war. To-day the Church 
Army is working huts in all the large 


avavavare 


naval and military camps throughout the 
United Kingdom, and there are over 200 
centres in France, more than roo of which 
are in the shell area—the remainder being 
at various bases and rest camps. Even 
at the present moment the work is under- 
going a very great extension, the Church 
Army having been called upon to provide 
an additional 140 huts on the Western 
Front. Seventy of these, we understand, 
are already in course of erection. The 
Church Army has also sixty centres in 
Egypt, twelve in Malta, a number in 


A CHURCH ARMY HUT IN FRANCE: -VIEW LOOKING TOWARDS ‘ CHANCEL.” 
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India, British East Africa, Mesopotamia, 
Serbia, Salonika, and several at remote 
naval bases in the North Sea and other 
bases of the Grand Fleet. 

With these few preliminary remarks we 
may come to a general consideration of 
the types of huts that have been 
adopted. Roughly speaking, there are 
ittwo—the “Srest hut” pure and simple 
(such as the “ Lord Kitchener Hut” illus- 
trated on this page) and the hut which 
provides specifically for the spiritual as 
well as the material welfare of the 
men. The general requirements are 
virtually the same in both cases. It is 
essential, first of all, that there should be 
adequate provision for the feeding of a 
large number of men, and this condition = oe 
necessarily implies, in addition to ample EERER 
seating accommodation, a wide counter | 
and refreshment bar, and space for the  peweomo a 
proper storage of goods. Provision must 
also be made for the serving staff, and 
rooms for their use, together with a 
kitchen, are invariably placed in the rear 
of the refreshment counter. In the com- 
bination hut—that is to say, the hut which 
is also definitely used for religious ser- 


vices—it 1s customary to provide at the | : Fo'- 0" $ a 


opposite end a small chancel, which can 
be shut off from view by a folding screen 
as occasion requires. On both sides there 
is usually a small room communicating 
by a door with the chancel itself. These 
rooms are used as a vestry and for quiet 
conversation. During Divine Service it is, 
of course, necessary to shut off the secular 
part of the hut, and this is done by means 
of a large movable screen, which is pro- 
vided with a door at either end, and runs 
the whole width of the hut. 

Coming to constructional considera- 
tions, it should first be stated that all the 
Church. Army huts are built up in 
standard! parts, the working unit being the 
10 ft. bay. Thus all huts are portable and 
may be taken down and refixed again on 
another site. This, indeed, has been done 
in several instances already, though it 
has been found desirable to avoid too fre- 
quent recourse to this practice because 
of the extra wear and! tear that are neces- 
sarily entailed. 

In the particular. case of the ‘Lord 
Kitchener Hut” the building is timber- 
framed and constructed so far as practic- A *“*REST HUT” IN LONDON. » 
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in panels 1o ft. wide by 9g ft. high. 
floor, of pitch pine, is also made in 
Is, which, however, are irregular. 
building is covered outside with 
in. asbestos sheeting laid on direct 
he framing; a half-timber effect, 
ed with Solignum, being added. It is 
| inside with tongued and grooved 
+hboarding 354 in. thick. There is no 
-inter-filling, thouch it was proposed 
of all to employ brick-nogging ; but 
idea was ultimately rejected on the 
» of expense. The roof-truss em- 
ed is of plain and simple design, con- 
ig of 9 in. by 3 in. rafters and collar 
and strengthened by 3% in. tie-rods. 
purlins are 4 in. by 2 in. Floor joists 
are 4 in. by 2 in., erected on light 
< piers, the sleeper-plates on the piers 
4 in. by 4 in. creosoted. Inside, the 
ling is treated with dark stain up to 
dado line, and with Hall’s distemper 
S 

e roof is covered with Canadian iron, 
lined inside with matchboarding 
rmeath the purlins. Windows, with 
es 2 in. thick, are made to open as 
ments at the bottom and as hoppers 
we top. In this instance, lead lights 
used. Ventilation is assisted by a 
d ventilating ridge. 

1e Outside doors are 2 in. thick, framed 
ledged, while the inside doors are 
1. thick, four-panelled. Heating is 
lied by slow combustion stoves, as- 
)s Sheeting and protection plates being 


fitted to ensure against any danger from 
fire. 

The building is provided in front with 
an open porch 8 ft. by 5 ft. The large 
bay which occupies one end of the hut was 
designed to accommodate a portable plat- 
form. The counter is formed with a bar 
on the left-hand side of the hut, the 
kitchen and staff rooms being to the rear, 
and occupying a projecting wing by them- 
selves, separate access being obtained to 
them from the outside. The absence of 
Sanitary arrangements is due to the 
regulations laid down by the Royal 
Parks authorities. 

The building is equipped with collap- 
sible tables, forms, and chairs, the con- 
tractors for the whole work having been 
Messrs. John Harrison and Son, of Cam- 
berwell, London, S.E. The cost of this 
particular hut was roughly about £550, 
exclusive of furniture. 

The foregoing constructional particulars 
relate generally to the other huts here 
illustrated; the only difference between 
the two types being one of design. These 
other huts are more representative of the 
type which has been most adopted, though 
certain variations in size and general 
treatment are to be noted. When, for 
instance, it is not desired to use asbestos 
sheeting, weather-boarding treated with 
Solignum is employed. The average cost 


of a typical hut is £300, another £100 be- 
ing accounted for in equipment. 
It will be understood that, with the great 


and constant additions to our armies, the 
need for more recreation huts is corre- 
spondingly increased. To the soldier the 
Courch army or Y.M.C.A. hut is more of 
a boon than the civilian may perhaps 
imagine. It is his restaurant, his reading 
and writing room, his church, and his 
concert hall combined. Therefore we 
have very much pleasure in recommend- 
ing the good work which is being carried 
on by the Church Army. Those who 
desire to help may send their cheques, 
crossed “Barclays’ a/c., Church Army,” 


payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 


London, W. 


Price Lists in Four Languages. 

Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd., of 
Leicester, have provided a notable instance 
of business acumen and enterprise in print- 
ing in four languages—English, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese—their price lists 
and discount sheets relating to the ‘* Run- 
well ’? semi-rotary pump. Before the War 
such pumps were obtained from Germany. 
Messrs, Ashwell and Nesbit have consider- 
ably increased their plant with a view to 
the capture of German trade, and many 
thousands of pumps are now on order for 
the Government, Allied Governments, and 
our own dependencies. 


A CHURCH ARMY HUT 
IN ENGLAND. 


Timber 
covered with Weatherboarding. 


Frame Construction 
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EXPLOSIVES FROM WASTE AT SEWAGE WORKS. 


Special interest attaches to this article in view of Mr. Forster's statement in 
the effect that the War Office is now taking careful measures for the recovery of $b 
meat and other table refuse, which was generally thrown into the swill tub and sold for ! 

All the fats were collected and sold to soapmakers, who extracted the crude glycerine required for the 
Special plants had been erected, one in this country and one in France. ! 
Forster said the importance of this development would be realised when it was stated that the 
icerine, which was the present rate of the annual output from 


now carefully collected and sorted. 
making of propellent explosives. 
that others would shortly be erected. Mr. 


fat contained 10 per cent. of fine glycerine, and that 1,000 tons of refined gl 
the food of the troops, provided propellent charges for approximately 12,500,000 18-pounder shells. 


the House of Commons on Thursday, March 1, to 
‘lycerine from Army waste. 


He said that broken 


a relatively small sum, or buried or burnt, was 


The results were so satisfactory 


They sold this to the Ministry of 


Munitions at £50 per ton, whereas if they bought it in the United States they would have to pay £240 per ton. 


Read.  RIDEALR SC. FCs. sthe 
well-known authority on all matters 
relating to sewage purification, has read a 
paper before the Association of Managers 
of Sewage Disposal Works, in which he 
makes many suggestions as to how mate- 
rial for the production of explosives could 
be obtained from the waste products of 
sewage works. The possibility of such 


production has apparently long been 
recognised. So far back as the time of 
Lavoisier (1743-1794) gunpowder was 


made in Paris from the nitrates of excre- 
mentitious origin. To-day the principal 
attention is directed to the recovery of 
fats from sewage. Dr. Rideal says :— 


Glycerine from Fats. 


A good deal of the unconsumed fat 
finds its way to the refuse destructor in- 
stead of the sewage farm, but I know of 
one or two military camps where the re- 
covered fat from the detritus tanks and 
sedimentation tanks is now usefully col- 
lected and refined for glycerine recovery. 

On the other hand, cases have recently 
occurred in which millions of rotten eggs, 
the yolk of which contains 50 per cent. of 
fat, have been forced into the sewers, and 
hundreds of cases of bully beef, containing 
I oz. or 2 oz. of fat pér tin, have either 
been buried or consigned to the incinera- 
tor and thus wasted. 

In the ninth report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Sewage Disposal (Vol. IL., p. 
160) some figures for the grease in sludge 
are given, and these show that from 
pressed dry sludge as much as 8 per cent. 
of fat can be extracted by a suitable sol- 
vent. The lowest figure is 3.51 per cent., 
and an average figure for peace-time 
sludge may be 5 per cent. 

The quantity of solids in sludge is best 
calculated on the population rather than 
the volume of sewage, as this eliminates 
the differences in the volume per head of 
different cities. Medcalf and Eddy show 
that this figure for chemical sludge 
(which, of course, is higher than that from 
septic or sedimentation tanks) may be 
taken at about 224 lbs., or 2 cwt. per 1,000 
population, and we thus get on 5 per 
cent. of fat units 100 cwts. of fat per 
1,000,000 population. 

At the present time we might assume 
that cam'p sewage is richer in fat than that 
of towns, but, taking them as equal, the 
total may be roughly estimated at 400 
cwts. daily from camps and 4,000 cwts. 
from the rest of the population. This 
quantity of grease is not necessarily all 
glycerine, but there is no doubt that, along 
with unsaponifiable oils, there is a fair 
amount of animal and vegetable fat which 
would give glycerine if properly hydro- 
lised. I think, however, that one cannot 
calculate on more than 20 per cent. being 
saponifiable, and this, with 10 per cent. of 
glycerine recovery, gives only 8 cwts. of 
service glycerine, as against 80 cwts. ob- 
tainable daily from all the civil sewage. 

Bradford and Oldham have shown the 
way for systematic fat collection from their 


exceptional sewages for many years. At 
Bradford, before the War, the fat re- 
covered was from twelve to fifteen tons per 
day, and was valued at £8 to £10 per ton, 
and the cake, after hot pressing to recover 
this fat, was still of some commercial 
value. 

In Dresden, the year before the War, 
the sludge was being separated from the 
sewage mechanically, and after partial 
drying it contained 13.35 per cent. fat, 
which was extracted by ethylene tri- 
chloride solvent. Before the War a plant 
at Cassel for extracting the fat by benzene 
after acidification was abandoned. 

I conclude, however, this part of my 
subject with the thought that our fat sup- 
plies are not exhausted, and that this 
reserve is not likely to be required. 


Wasted Gases. 

Many of us remember the explosions 
which took place in some of the closed 
septic tanks in the early days when they 
were of no military importance. These 
gases are derived from the anaérobic de- 
composition of the organic matter in the 
sludge, and have hitherto hardly been 
utilised. They consist largely of methane, 
and may be 2 or 3 per cent. of the volume 
of the sewage from which they are derived. 

Cavel, in 1912, in Paris, studied the for- 
mation of gas from the sludge. He mixed 
the dried sludge with 20 per cent. of coke 
and obtained 81.7 cubic metres of pro- 
ducer gas having 3,500 calories per cubic 
metre. In his experiments he used the 
gas so formed for drying fresh portions of 
the sludge, and calculated that from Paris 
and the Seine Department 300 tons of dry 
sludge could be obtained per day, giving 
24,500 cubic metres of gas, worth 447,000 
francs per annum. 

To utilise these gases for war material 
the Hensler engine seems best adapted for 
further study. In it the explosion takes 
place in excess of air, and the oxides of 
nitrogen formed, as in an arc lamp, are 
rapidly removed to a cooling chamber to 
prevent their decomposition. 

When absorbed in a water tower, weak 
nitrogen acids are produced without the 
employment of sulphuric acid, and thus a 
direct fixation of atmospheric nitrogen to 
nitric acid could be effected by the waste 
gases from our sewage works. I will not 
venture, from the data I have given you, 
to make a calculation, as in the case of 
glycerine, of the metric tons of nitrate that 
could be obtained in this way, as, fortu- 
nately, in this country at any rate, fuel 
for gas producers will outlast this War, 
but in a beleaguered city such a device 
might be turned to advantage. 


Sewage Nitrogen. 

I must now turn to the most important 
part of my subject, namely, the conversion 
of sewage nitrogen into available nitric 
acid. 

The utilisation of sewage nitrogen is no 
new problem. Sir William Crookes, many 
years ago, said: “We have the startling 


fact that in the United Kingdom we are 
content to hurry down our drains fixed. 
nitrogen to the amount of no less than 
£16,000,000 per annum. This unspeak— 
able waste continues, and no effective and 
universal method is yet contrived of con- 
verting sewage into coin.” At the time of 
this calculation nitrate of soda was worth 
£7 Ios. per ton, so that nitrogen even then 
was more than £50 per ton. 

One hundred thousand persons produce 
on the average 90 grms. per person per 
day of feeces and 1,170 grms. of urine, 
equivalent to 3,300 tons per annum of 
solids and’ 43,000 tons of urine. The 
nitrogen in faces is 1 per cent., in the 
urine .60 per cent. We have therefore 33 
tons of organic nitrogen in the solid feces 
and 258 tons in the urine. 

Our military camps could furnish 
11,640 tons per annum and the civil popu. 
lation 116,400 tons if all the nitogen could 
be converted. 

It is, of course, a war secret how much 
nitric nitrogen is required by the belli- 
gerents per annum, but we know that the 
Chili exports have now all been diverted 
from Germany, and that in the past we 
have relied on this source, while the Cen- 
tral Powers have had to improvise their 
raw material. j 

The Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik 
have published their output of sulphate of 
ammonia by their Haber process of syn- 
thetic production from atmospheric nitro- 


‘gen as equal to 300,000 tons, which is 


equivalent to 62,000 tons of nitrogen per 
annum. 

This synthetic sulphate of ammonia in 
Germany is now being converted into 
nitric acid by the Ostwald process to re- 
place the Chili nitre which the Allies have 
commandeered. My figures show that in 
sewage we have twice as much nitrogen 
available, but not yet utilised, already m 
combination, either as ammonia or in 
organic form. \ 


Recovery of Ammonia. 


How can this ammonia be removed 
from our sewage? I suggest two simple 
methods—(1) By heat; (2) by air. ; 

(1) It is common knowledge that heat 
exchangers can be now designed to work 
with a very small loss of energy, and that 
the removal of the free ammonia from @ 
tank effluent is therefore not an impossible 
task. The addition of lime to ensure the 
freeing of any ammonia salt may be neces- 
sary, and the effluent, after being “de- 
ammoniated,” could be further purified by 
filtration or land treatment. 

(2) Sewage treatment by aération and 
activation is now one of the recognised 
methods, and has been tried in many 
places in this country and America. The 
colloidal and suspended matters form a 
sludge which is especially rich in nitrogen, 
and the effluent contains nitrates before 
filtration. It would seem that the air treat- 
ment thus brings about a rapid evolution 
of carbonic acid and nitrification, so that 
the escaping gases will not, under ordinary 
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-onditions, contain any ammonia. When, 
however, air is aspirated through an 
yrdinary sewage, the ammonia is removed 
by the air, and I suggest that if the “ acti- 
vation” be carried out in presence of lime, 
nitrification will not be so complete and 
some of the ammonia will be present in 
he escaping gases. 


Nitrates from Effiuents. 

My last suggestion deals with the reco- 
very of nitrates from effluents. _ 

In 1898 I made my first analysis of a 
camp effluent—that from the Caterham 
Barracks. We then had a raw sewage 
with 17.2 parts of total nitrogen, and after 
a very efficient filter had been installed I 
found more than 50 per cent.—viz., g parts 
of nitric nitrogen—in the effluent. There 
were still 5 parts of unoxidised ammonia, 
and this could easily be oxidised, making 
14 parts of nitric nitrogen, or 14 lbs. per 
10,000 gallons, equivalent to 85 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda per 10,000 gallons. 

The natural concentration of sodium 
nitrate solutions in Chili might give us 
suggestions for the evaporation of this 
large volume of water. A filter-bed with 
no effluent drain protected from rainfall, if 
irrigated with such an. effluent, would 
gradually concentrate the nitrate, and 
thus provide a valuable product from 
waste. 


WAR DAMAGE TO _ VENICE. 


Venice has been attacked from the air 
twenty-one times since the outbreak of the 
war. The first bombardment (writes Mr. 
Horatio Brown in “The Times,” in a 
communication dating from Venice) took 
place on May 24, 1915, the day war was 
declared. All the attacks have been car- 


ried out by aeroplanes. In 1915 there were 
eight, last year thirteen. These attacks 
were made either by daylight or when the 
moon clearly defined the position of the 
city on its lagoon and canals. There has 
been a crescendo in the ferocity of the 
attack and in the size of the bombs. It 
seems that some attempt has been made to 
aim at specific points—the arsenal, the 
station, the cotton mill—except during the 
violent assault which followed the fall of 
Gorizia, when bombs were sprinkled freely 
all over the town; but, in any case, the 
height at which the aeroplanes fly makes 
the incidence of the bombs a matter largely 
of chance. 

As to the actual damage done to the city, 
it is surprising that there has been so little 
when we remember the frequency and 
viciousness of the attacks. Many of the 
bombs fell in the water and were com- 
paratively harmless; but neither the 
Venetians nor their enemies can tell what 
precious monument may not be sacrificed 
in some future raid. Curiously enough, 
the most conspicuous buildings damaged 
so far have been churches; some private 
houses have been wrecked, but none of 
the monumental palaces. The raid of 
October 20, 1915, which took place at 
10.30 p.m., demolished the roof of the 
Scalzi Church, near the railway station, 
with the ceiling by Tiepolo, representing 
the Translation of the Holy House; the 
pavement and the marble decorations also 
suffered severely. Though the fresco was 
not one of Tiepolo’s finest works, it can 
never be replaced, and, on the whole, the 
damage to the Scalzi is the most serious 
artistic injury that Venice has so far 
received. 

Our Italian Allies may be trusted to do 
their utmost to put an end to this bar- 
barous and senseless destruction of art 
treasures. 


* 
Sete 
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‘““THE HALL OF THE MILLION SHELLS.” 
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“THE HALL OF THE MILLION 
SHELLS 


In Part III. of ‘‘ The Western Front ” 
are included some drawings of munitions 
works in this country, Mr. Muirhead Bone 
having been granted facilities for this pur- 
pose; other drawings of the same kind 
will appear in later issues. By kind per- 
mission, we are able to reproduce Mr. 
Bone’s drawing of ‘‘ The Hall of the Mil- 
lion Shells.’”” This shows the interior of 
one of the many large buildings which 
have been erected in different parts of the 
country for the storage of shells ‘in 
bond,’’ and though it is not at the present 
time permissible for us to give any specific 
description or illustrations of these build- 
ings, Mr. Bone’s drawing serves to in- 
dicate the vast scale on which they are 
designed andthe wonder of their contents, 
The following note accompanies the draw- 
ing: ‘A store containing loaded shells of 
every calibre. All the plant has been made 
since 1914, in answer to the challenge of 
German militarism. The railway trucks 
in the foreground are incessantly filled and 
refilled from the supplies pouring into the 
store for dispatch to the Front. Women 
drive the cranes that gather up bunches of 
shells from any part of the building and 
lower them, with absolute precision, to 
their appointed places in the trucks. All 
handling of shells must be cautious and 
deliberate, but the work proceeds, without 
haste and without rest, at a remarkable 
speed.’’ 

‘“The Western Front ’’ is published in 
monthly parts, price 2s. net, and is issued 
for the Government from the offices of 
‘“ Country Life,’? 23, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. It is in every 
respect a valuable pictorial record of the 
war activities of the Allies, 


From a drawing by Muirhead Bone in ‘‘The Western Front.” 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “* Wants,”’ &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that “‘ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) is. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3e. 


ADVERTISER is open to submit Estimates, Carpen- 
ter’s work; just completing large aero sheds: good 
G.F.—A., 30, Albert Road, Walthamstow. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing Wanted, by rod or 
lump, old or new; good references.—S., 145, Amyand 
Park Road, Twickenham, 8.W. 


BRICKWORK, pointing, tiling, slating, slabbing, and 
plastering, by piece or job; dilapidations and repairs 
to all property a speciality——T. H., 210, Drakefell 
Road, Brockley, S.E. 


BUILDER’S, Contractor's, Decorator’s Clerk 
(thoroughly experienced) desires re-engagement ; 
town or country; eligible for employment under new 
age regulations; accounts, jobbing and day work; 
ledgers, cash, wages, and prime costs.—J. E., 82, 
Park Street, Camden Town, N.W.1. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman disengaged ; good prac- 
tical experience in all trades and in the management 
of men; twenty-five years’ good references; London 
or country.—A. C., 125, High Road, Chiswick, W. 


MACHINIST wants Job; all-round hand, four-cutter, 
tenoning, spindle; sharp saws, make cutters; charge 
gas engine; age 85; ineligible for Army.—G. Phillips, 
129, Manor Place, Walworth, S.E. 


PAINTER (steady) wants work as leading hand; 
used to public, private, and estate work (in or out- 
side) ; has a knowledge of other branches.—J, Wicks, 
102, Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell, 8.E. 


PAPERHANGING (any description) (piecework) ; 
high reliefs, anaglyptas, lincrustas, soirettes, tekko, 
emdeca, canvas, and all latest productions; artistic 
panelling and special designs; town and country.— 
Logan, 185, Loughborough Road, Brixton. 


PLUMBER (registered; gas, hot water) wamts job; 
well up in the latest sanitary work; alterations or 
jobbing; age 43.—Plumber, 16, Heathfield North, 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 


PLUMBER (experienced), sanitary and lead laying. 
Peale Plumber, 34, Station Road, Shepherd's 
ush, W. 


SHOP Foreman of Joiners (working) wants re-engage- 
ment; large experience in all kinds.of joinery, stairs, 
bank and office fittings; thoroughly understands 
management and working of machinery, preparing 
working drawings, details, etc.; references; age 46. 
—A. B., 4, Landcroft Road, East Dulwich, 8.E. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, S.W. Competent foreman and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WANTED, Brickwork. Pointing, and Cutting; good 
references—J. W., 78, Smith Street, Kennington 
Park, London, S8.E.5. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


BUILDER’S Cost Clerk (ineligible) wanted; must be 
accurate and experienced in office routine; per- 
manency if suitable-—Apply, stating age, experience, 
and salary required, to William Saint, Railway Build- 
ing Works, Cambridge. 


CLERK of Works required (ineligible) for duration 
of war at all events; capable man wanted on large 
estate thirty miles from London; one who has filled 
a similar post before.—Apply, with full particulars, 
to “J. B.,” Messrs. Trollopes, Land Agents, 25, 
Mount Street, Grosvenor ~quare, W 


JUNIOR Assistant wanted by West End Architect 
and Surveyor; must be capable; age about 16, and 
one who has worked in an Architect’s office.—Write, 
enclosing small sample tracing, and state expe- 
rience and salary required, to A., Box 4031, Wil- 
lings, 125, Strand, W.C.—959. 

WANTED, first-class Builder’s Assistant, used to 
taking off quantities, specifications, and ordering 
materials.—Apply, with full particulars, wages re- 
quired, to Somerville, Ltd., 120, Victoria Street. 


Miscellaneous. 


6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books hought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham, 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


TO Chureh Architects and Builders.—Approx, 9 tons 
good sound ivory black English Bog Oak (Cheshire) ; 
huge sizes, thicknessed—Samples from Dearman. 51 
New Bailey Street, Salford. ’ 961 


WANTED, Concrete Mixer; Ransome, Victoria, or 
Smith ; size 0.—Give particulars and prices to Box 966. 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and boards ; lowest 
wharf prices.—C. H. Glover and Co.. Ltd., Importers 
Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, §.E- ; 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECT 


and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Successf 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.1., Ete., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leed 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any sytem of tuitio 
an intending candidate is invited to communica’ 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many oth 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Priz 
man, and Head of the Department of Building ; 
the Leeds Vechnical School). 


_ The 12, and the 24 months’ S.I. Courses commen 
in April. Past successes include:—The Penfo 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and tl 
Irish Special Prize. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by co 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batlk 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosven 
Road, §8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Auction Sales, 
9d. per line. 


LIVERPOOL. 


By Order of Mr. E. Medcalf, 


27, WHITEFIELD LANE, off Westminster Road 
North. ei F 


On MONDAY, 19th inst., at 11 o’clock prompt. 


MR. HUGH TONER has been favoured with instru 
tions to SELL by AUCTION the VAULABLE POWE 
MACHINERY and PLANT, comprising PANE 
PLANER. 18 by 17, by W. Wild, Manchester; SU] 
FACE PLANER, by Kirchner, London; CIRCULA 
SAW, with rise and fall table; sets of Saws, 18 1 
by 82 in.; Shafting and Belting, 16-h.p. CROSSLE 
GAS ENGINE, 50-light Dry Gas Meter, Grindston 
Trimmer Cramps, Blocks and Tackle, and the fu 

seasoned STOCK of ; 

TIMBER, 


including 5 Mahogany Logs, sawn and dry; 2 02 
Logs ditto, 2 standards of Pine, 4 in. to 10 im. ft 
3 in.; 1 standard of Pine Boards, 9 in. by 14 im 
loose Tools, Ladders, Scaffolding Poles and Plank 
Slates, Portable Hut, Handeart, Corrugated Roof¢ 
Erections, Lead and Sheet Piping, Scrap Iron av 
Copper, ete. 


On view on Saturday, the 17th inst., from 9 to 
and on the morning of Sale. Catalogues on applic: 
tion to the Auctioneer, 6, Redcross Street, Liverpoo 


tunities for the future. 


on the Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 
contractor and manufacturer should have a 
Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS ' LIMITED 
TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER 


Every 
Price 1/. 


27-29, 


| The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


| Eee far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 

tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


and Building Trade Terms.” | 


‘““ French-English Glossary of Architectural 


most 


copy. 
P: Price 1/- 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 
in the ordinary dictionary. 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases . 
commonly 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


T seems to be evident that the French language will be- 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. 


in use in the building and kindred 


Such a book is practically an 


Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER 


HTB 
Pel. 
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AVING fulfilled its mission as a recruiting agency 
which was second to none in efficiency and 
effectiveness, the Architectural Association 

turned its attention to Red Cross work. Its Red Cross 
Detachment (London 43rd) is performing excellent 
national service, in which all who are able should very 
willingly engage. Architects are specially invited to 
confer with Mr. F. R. Yerbury, the Quartermaster 
(37, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1), who will 
put them in the way of rendering effectual personal 
aid to those who have fought and suffered for us. In 
this most humane work all are anxious to share, but 
very many, we are convinced, hold aloof from it in 
modest distrust of their qualifications for it. These 
are the very men who, when once they have been 
coaxed out of their shells, become the most effective 
helpers, and astonish themselves with their success in 
work from which they had diffidently shrunk. There 
is no Procrusteanism in the organisation. Those who 
are physically strong will be afforded opportunities of 
turning this advantage to good account, and in the end 
will find themselves all the better for the exercise; 
while those who are less hardy will be allotted tasks 
which are not beyond their strength. For there is 
considerable “diversity of operations,” and Mr. Yer- 
bury may be trusted not to put the round peg in the 
square hole. And what work could be better calcu- 
lated to broaden a man’s outlook, to give him, if he 
lack it, “a heart at leisure from itself to soothe and 
sympathise”? It will give him, too, the consciousness 
that he is “doing his bit.” We trust that the sense of 
duty and of esprit de corps will be so strongly stirred 
by Mr. Yerbury’s appeal as to give the A.A. Red Cross 
Detachment the recruits of which, we regret to see, it is 
badly in need. Personal service is the chief need, but 
those who are unable to give this may help by sub- 
scribing to the funds, with which, it is hoped, a special 
ambulance equipment may be purchased. Member- 
Ship, however, entails no expense beyond the two 
pounds or so for which the very neat uniform 1s 
obtainable. 


“Belgium will live again,” said Baron Chazal, in a 
lecture delivered at Nottingham University College 
last week. We were unaware that it was dead, and 
we have full confidence in its restoration to health and 
prosperity. For that matter, so has Baron Chazal, 
who very usefully indicated some of the material means 
of recovery. “After the war,” he said, “millions of 
pounds’ worth of goods of all kinds would be needed 
to repair the devastation which had been wrought 
during the German occupation. The railways, 
factories, telegraphs, houses, had been denuded, and 
now that practically everything of value had been 
taken, they were taking the men.” In Belgium alone, 
he said, thirty thousand houses would have to be 
rebuilt and re-furnished; every village ironmonger 
would need re-stocking; ploughs would also be 
required; cattle, horses, and food would come, he 
hopea, from Britain or British colonies, “and,” he 
added, “ it was of prime necessity for British manufac- 
turers to study the metric system, which was now used 
almost all over the globe.” In the current issue of 
“Specification” they may study thé metric system 
and much more; for it contains a comprehensive state- 
ment of the actual requirements for the rebuilding of 
the devastated areas. Mr. A. G. White, general secre- 


tary of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, has been able, with the invaluable assist- 
ance of an eminent Belgian contractor, to collect most 
useful particulars with respect to building practice in 
Belgium, and to indicate quite definitely what exactly 
1s wanted for walls and facades, floors, roof-coverings, 
interiors, doors and windows, pavements, and so forth, 
and he adds also valuable guidance on points of pro- 
cedure. Such information being otherwise unobtain- 
able, Mr. White’s most useful article in “ Specification” 
cannot be too widely made known. 


As a result of the deputation of architects to Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, to which reference was made in 
our issue of February 28, an advisory council has been 
formed, with the object of combining the entire pro- 
fession in a united offer of national service. It is not 
the fault of the Institute that this important step was 
not taken months ago; but the collection of dossiers 
was mere waste of effort when there was no means of 
making use of them. A Department of National 
Service having been created, the effort is vitalised, and 
the documents collected should be of considerable 
value to the State, and, incidentally, to the architects 
who provide them. The State will be able to form a 
fairly definite idea of the skill and experience placed 
at its disposal, and the architects will have the satisfac- 
tion of making a firm offer of serving their country as 
they are best able, and, in all probability, of thereby 
avoiding, in many instances, employment giving no 
scope to their special qualifications. We would urge 
them, therefore, to take prompt and full advantage of 
this opportunity for effectual patriotic service. 


Whether or not it will ever be possible to build ships 
entirely of reinforced concrete is an open question, 
but, short of that, the material has many useful mari- 
time applications. One of the most important of 
these is mentioned by Mr. G. Basil Barham, in an 
article in the “Globe” of March 13. As an instance 
of its value in repair work, he mentions the case of the 
warship Goeben, which had concrete run into her 
hull to effect a repair that could not have been done 
im any other way without much greater difficulty. The 
use of cement as a protective coating for the steelwork 
of ships is, it appears, of dubious advantage. It may 
prevent corrosion, or, on the other hand, it may con- 
ceal it, and even produce it, because strains set up in 
the plating may cause inconspicuous cracks in the 
cement, letting water through to the metal. Possibly 
this very serious difficulty might be overcome by 
waterproofing the cement by mixing with it one of the 
‘special preparations which are said to render the 
material more elastic, and thus to prevent cracking. 
Experiments in this direction are therefore clearly 
indicated, and the extent to which the country depends 
upon its shipping makes it worth while to conduct 
them exhaustively. 


It is proposed ‘to build a memorial chapel at the 
north-east end of the parish church of Windermere, 
Sir William Forwood supplying the funds, £2,500. An 
application for a faculty was made at a sitting of the 
Carlisle Consistory Court. Having’ heatd--the- evi- 
dence, Chancellor Prescott said a word in season. 
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Quoting the report issued in 1914 by the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Ancient Monuments (Churches), which 
recommended “that an advisory body should be con- 
stituted in every diocese for the assistance of the court 
in architectural matters relating to churches as_ to 
which facilities are sought,” the Chancellor added that 
“although he had had a good many years’ experience 
of ancient churches and their history, and of church 
architecture in different parts of England, he did not 
wish to pose as an architectural expert.” He therefore 
adjourned the case to the next court, and “ inte 
meanwhile he would get the advice of those who were 
really experts in these matters, and see if his own 
opinion was confirmed.” O sz sic omnes! Strange 
that a single exhibition of common sense should have 
such power to draw forth one’s unfeigned gratitude! 


Although the reintroduced Charing Cross Bridge 
Bill was read a second time on March 13, by 128 votes 
against 56, this result may be attributed to the 
exigencies of the times, and to the ready resort to 
compromise when contention would be highly incon- 
venient, rather than to an altered view of the merits of 
the case. Factors that really determined the issue 
were the apathy of the London County Council, the 
acquiescence of the Westminster City Council, and the 
intervention of the Government, which sought to 
placate the opponents of the Bill by persuading the 
railway company to insert a clause providing that if 
the company’s interests are bought out within ten years 
the cost of the projected work—167,000—shall be 
deducted from the purchase price. This complaisance 
on the part of the company had, no doubt, the moral 
effect designed of seeming sweetly reasonable; but 
the clause may be justly suspected of having no 
material force whatever, beyond that of enabling the 
company to carry their point, with the ulterior conse- 
quence of postponing reform, notwithstanding the 
specious plea of Mr. G. H. Roberts, as spokesman for 
the Government, that the execution of this work would 
not prejudice any future scheme for re-planning. 
That, however, is precisely what it will do; otherwise 
there would have been no particular reason for oppos- 
ing the Bill. Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s contribution to 
the discussion should find a place among the curiosities 
of debate. He affected to have been “rather amused” 
by a letter on the subject signed by Mr. John Burns, 
Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, and Sir 
Aston Webb, whom he described as “ representatives 
of artists, esthetics [szc], poets, and the people who 
liked to think that they combined all three in them- 
selves.” This is Mid-Victorian with a vengeance! 
Imagine Mr.- John Burns in long hair and short 
velveteen knickers, a sunflower in his button-hole, and 
a bee in his bonnet, posturing angularly to the tune of 


PAPER ECONOMY. 


N the national interest, all newspapers and journals 
have to do their utmost to economise paper, in 
furtherance of which aim some newspapers have 

abolished the system of “sale and return.” We our- 
selves do not find it necessary to do this at the present 
time, but we would ask our readers to aid us by getting 
their Journal in either or two ways—(1) by placing a 
direct subscription for it, or (2) by making a point of 
getting copies regularly from the same newsagent. It 
is obvious that if a reader buys his Journal here this 
week and there next week, newsagents cannot deter- 
mine the exact number of copies they may want in any 
single week, and the result is bound to be waste in 
“returns” (2.2, copies returned unsold). This waste 
ought to be reduced to the smallest possible amount, 
and we therefore ask every reader to follow the sug- 
gestion mentioned above 


“ A most intense young man”! Mr. Burdett-Coutts 


conveniently but ineptly remembers his Bunthorne but 
juuiciously forgets his Wordsworth ; and he evidently 
appreciates the force of Newman’s saying that “ one 
cannot confute a sneer.” 


% * * * 


It is apparent that organised architects are becoming 
aware of reactionary tendencies against which they 
must array all the forces they can command. It is an 
obligation they owe to their art as well as to their pro- — 
fession. It was a Fellow of the Institute who, a week 
or two ago, expressed the fear that “national neces- 
sity,” or some equivalent catch-phrase, was being made 
the cloak for much that was amiss. Unhappily the 
truth of this observation is beyond question. Evidences 
are arising in all directions that, in particular, mean- 
mindedness in administration is rejoicing in many and 
unwonted opportunities for congenial exercise. Never 
before has parsimony had so wide a range and so 
plausible an excuse, and there is therefore all the more 
reason why architects should maintain constant vigi- 
lance to prevent its degrading influence and to assert 
the principles of that higher economy which not only 
makes for amenity, but is actually, as Mr. John Burns 
has stoutly maintained, a “ good business proposition.” 
It is a poor publicist who thinks that profit and loss can 
be exhaustively shown by double entry in a ledger. 


THE SPEAiES 


Entrances; St. Georges Hall, Liver pool. 

HE short but brilliant career of Harvey Lonsdale 
Elmes is one of the most surprising facts in the 
history of nineteenth-century architecture. The 

Greek Revival, which succeeded to what might be 
called the folio period of the Georgian Renaissance, 
and owed its origin mainly to Stuart and Revett's 
great work on Athens, was an essentially academic 
style demanding an exact and scholarly adherence to 
antique precedent, and the nearest possible approach 
to the ideal refinement of antique detail. Yet St 
George’s Hall, its culmination and masterpiece, was 
the outcome of an ordinary open competition ; and the 
architect was a young man of twenty-five, in no way 
remarkable as a scholar or an archeologist. EJlmes was 
then at the very beginning of his independent practice, 
had not once so much as crossed the Channel, and 
never to the end of his life set eyes on a Greek temple, 
or on any of the great secular works of the Roman 
Empire, by which his genius was so splendidly 
inspired. His early death was a serious loss to archi- 
tecture, for he was one of the few men in recent con- 
turies whose ideas and conceptions were on the grand 
scale of Imperial Rome. His genius had already freed 
the Greek Revival from antiquarian trammels, and 
might have done much to keep it alive through the 
triumphant period of the rival style almost up to the 
inevitable reaction in favour of Classicism. But fortu- 
nately, in St. George’s Hall, his opportunity came to 
him in time; and no architect at the close of the longest 
and most distinguished career could desire to leave a 
nobler monument of his powers. When Elmes died, 
in 1849, leaving St. George’s Hall unfinished, C. R. 
Cockerell was asked to continue the work.. He gladly 
accepted the task, for he had long known and appre- 
ciated Elmes. Indeed, the two men had been close 
friends for some time. In working out his brillant 
ideas the younger man had been constantly in touch 
with the elder, who gave ungrudgingly of his maturer 
knowledge and experience. There has been a good 
deal of controversy at various times as to how much 
of St. George’s Hall is attributable to Elmes and how 
much to Cockerell. Briefly, these are the facts of the 
case: Elmes left the exterior nearly completed, and 
planned the general arrangement of the building and 
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the main internal structure of the Great Hall; he also 
completed the fine northern entrance portico. The 
rest of the work is Cockerell’s. The fine scale of the 
interior is admirably conveyed. by the two views on our 
double-page plate, one showing Cockerell’s bronze 
gates at the top of the stairs leading from the Great 
Hall to the Crown Court, and the other showing the 
North Hall, with its staircase approach, decorated 
Doric columns, and coffered ceiling treatment. 


Eighteenth-century Houses, Chiswick. 

Chiswick has many fine old eighteenth-century 
houses, both large and small, and among the latter 
those in Chiswick Lane, shown on our plate, claim 
attention by reason of the charm of their facade. 
These are Early Georgian houses, as one may see by 
the windows, which show wide frames and stout bars, 
and by the door hoods, which have consoles of the bold 
character that is typical of early eighteenth-century 
work. The brickwork itself is full of interest, and so, 
too, 1s the tiled mansard roof, with its flat tiles on the 
lower slope and pantiles above. There is a general 
air of warmth and geniality about these houses which 
is so often lacking in modern work that an example 
like this is well worth study. 


Staircase at Hastings. 

The house in which this staircase is situated was 
built in 1762. The woodwork is typical of the period. 
The stair balusters are characteristically elegant in 
form, and are excellent pieces of joinery. There are 
three to each tread. The spandrels and the string to 
the landing are richly carved with floral ornament, 
which exhibits French influence in a marked degree. 


Two Monuments. 
An urn on a pedestal base has been a favourite treat- 
ment in classical designs for monuments, and the tomb 
of William Hogarth in Chiswick Churchyard follows 


a customary manner of the eighteenth century. It is 
in strange contrast with the mausoleum in Pére 
Lachaise shown on the same plate. The latter is later 
in date, belonging to the first half of the nineteenth 
century. There are hundreds of tombs of this kind in 
the celebrated Paris cemetery, all of them consisting 
of massive walling with a cast and wrought-iron 
entrance door. The detail of the doors is of Greek 
Revival character, and is designed in good taste. 


A Branch Library. 


This design is an example of fourth-year work in 
the Architectural Association School of Architecture. 
It is well composed, and the entrance doorway is 
effectively enriched. 


ARCHITECTS AND NATIONAL’ SERVICE. 


N his reply to the deputation of architects which 
| recently waited upon him, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain said that he would welcome advice as to the 
most suitable employment for architects under the 
National Service scheme, for which he asked all pro- 
fessional men to enrol, stating that he hoped to deal 
with such offers ona suitable basis. The deputation has 
resulted in the formation of an Advisory Council which 
has decided to ask all architects in a position to sign 
the form to send it zz duplicate to the nearest archi- 
tectural society allied to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or to the latter in the case of practitioners 
in London and the Home Districts, so that the whole 
of these forms may be collected and sent to the 
National Service Headquarters in the form of a united 
offer from the whole profession. It is hoped that a 
prompt and extensive response may result from this 
appeal. 


PLAN OF A DESIGN FOR A BRANCH LIBRARY. 
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OR a long time we have held the view 

that the organisation of building educa- 
tion has not been developed to that neces- 
sary degree of completeness which is charac- 
teristic of most other branches of technical 
instruction. It is obvious that if the build- 
ing industry is to make such progress as 
will be demanded of it as a result of the 
great changes following the War, the 
teaching of building subjects will have to 
be brought into line with the other 
branches of science and technology. This 
result is now being aimed at by the Board 
of Education, who have just issued a 
Memorandum on the Teaching of Build- 
ing in Evening Technical Schools, in 
which a number of very valuable sugges- 
tions are made relating to the general 
organisation of building classes, accom- 
modation and equipment, and methods of 
instruction. Under ‘*‘ Accommodation and 
Equipment,’’ the two plans here repro- 
duced are given, showing the approved 
arrangement for building school lecture 
rooms and laboratories. These should! be 
studied in conjunction with the following 
particulars taken from the Memorandum: 


Arrangement of Rooms. 

In order that the best organisation of 
building classes may De secured it is highly 
important that the accommodation set 
aside for the building department, where 
such a department exists, should form a 
compact group of rooms, and be wholly 
self-contained in respect to use of class- 
rooms, laboratories, workshops, etc. The 
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work of the department as a whole should 
be conveniently under the eye of the head 
of the department. 

A frequent source of difficulty in the 
arrangement of appropriate rooms for 
building classes in a large building is the 
disturbing effect on other classes of the 
noise created in the building workshops. 
Practically, however, this distraction is 
only serious in the case of the plumbers’ 
workshop, and in much lesser degree in 
that of the carpenters’ workshop. It may 
be largely mitigated by arranging that the 
plumbers’ shop is situated at the end of 
the suite of workshops, or in a contiguous 
outside room. The distraction mentioned 
is, however, not likely to be serious in the 
case of a building laboratory or drawing 
class even if its source is an adjoining 
room, provided that the intervening walls 
are of a substantial character. 

Where the building classes are not 
organised as a distinct department it 
becomes still more important that the 
various rooms should be contiguous in 
order that the various teachers of building 
subjects may be in close touch with each 
other and so secure co-ordination of the 
work and the most efficient conduct of the 
instruction. 

In settling the position of building work. 
shops it is important to remember that 
suitable means of entry into the school for 
materials must be made, particularly for 
heavy rolls of lead, pipes, etc., for the use 
of the plumbing classes, and blocks of 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR BUILDING. 


stone, timber, bricks, etc., for other 
classes. 

The number and proportions of rooms 
required will depend upon the extent and 
nature of the work undertaken. In 
general, however, the rooms which are in-. 
dispensable and which should, as far as 
possible, be reserved solely for the use of 
building students are those mentioned 
below. 


Lecture Rooms. 

For certain classes, such as those im 
building commercial subjects, or building 
law subjects, an ordinary classroom will 
prove adequate. But for all other subjects. 
the instruction is such as to require the use 
of technical exhibits, demonstration ap- 
paratus, specimens, models, diagrams, 
etc., and the classrooms will in general 
need to be specially adapted to this end, 
Further, in all lecture work on building 
subjects the students will need to be taking 
sketches, making simple drawings, or 
examining models during a lecture, and 
for these purposes the ordinary narrow 
sloping desk is not the most suitable. In 
practice it is found that flat-topped desks 
or tables are most convenient even for the 
purposes of class lectures in building. 
Hence the best arrangement is one under 
which every building classroom is fitted 
up so as to serve the purposes of ezther a 
lecture or a drawing class. This arrange- 
ment has the further advantage of sim- 
plifying the organisation of a department, 
for when there is no distinction between 
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MODEL PLAN OF BUILDING-SCHCOL LECTURE AND DRAWING ROOM BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
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lecture rooms and drawing offices the 
rooms may be used indiscriminately and 
fewer rooms will thus be necessary for the 
use of a department. The concentration 
of the work of a department as suggested 
above will in consequence be greatly 
facilitated. 

The arrangement and equipment of a 
combined lecture and drawing room is 
shown by the accompanying plan of an 
existing room. This room is 27 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 23 ft. 6 in. long, and 14 ft. high. 
An extra couple of feet or so would be an 
advantage in the length, z.e., from front 
to back of this room, but otherwise it is a 
very convenient one in its dimensions, all 
students being near enough to clearly hear 
the lecturer, to see the drawings and 
sketches made on the blackboard, and to 
follow the demonstrations made at the lec- 
turer’s table. The windows of the room 
are carried nearly to the ceiling, and give 
a good light across the room. Battens on 
the vacant wall-space provide attachment 
for diagrams. ‘The floor is covered with 
cork linoleum, which deadens all sound 
from shuffling feet or stools and minimises 
dust. ‘The tables or benches are 2 ft. 9 in. 
high, and flat topped. They are very sub- 
stantially constructed so as to reduce vibra- 
tion during drawing practice, the faces 
being made of 23 in. planks, and the 
framing of 4 in. by 4 in. quartering. 
Runners for storage of drawing boards are 
provided under the table tops, and sub- 
stantial foot-rails are attached to the 
framing. The stools which were originally 
provided have been replaced by short 
forms, the latter being less liable to be 


toppled over by careless students, while at 
the same time they admit of a student so 
desiring to stand at his work by merely 
shifting backward his end of the form. 
The benches are arranged to accommodate 
a maximum of thirty-six students for lec- 
ture purposes, or twenty-four students for 
drawing practice when imperial drawing 
boards are used. The lecturer’s table is 
2 ft. 9 in. high and the lecture platform is 
elevated one foot above the floor. The 
sliding blackboard is 12 ft. long by 
5 ft. 9 in. high, and very substantially con- 
structed. It is hung on 9-in. pulleys, the 
single counterweight moving in a side 
boxing. The space behind the blackboard 
is fitted with shelves, and there are glass 
cupboards at each side for storage of small 
models and specimens of materials. 
Attached to and in front of the lecturer’s 
table are vertical folios, made of 3-ply 
wood, to hold students’ drawings. At the 
side of the room is a bench for exhibition 
of large models, and there is also an addi- 
tional rack for drawing boards and T 
squares. 


Drawing Office. 

A room of the type described above serves 
the purpose of a drawing office, as well as 
a lecture room. Sometimes, however, a 
separate drawing office is desired specially 
for the use of students engaged in ad- 
vanced design, in connection with which 
no lectures or demonstrations are provided. 
The drawing tables in this case may be 
single or dual spaced well apart, and office 
stools substituted for forms. Such acces- 
sories as an electric printing apparatus and 
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washing trays for blue printing or other 
copying processes may be accommodated 
in this room, 

In all rooms used for drawing purposes 
a good system of artificial lighting is im- 
portant. This should be so arranged that 
no disturbing shadows are cast on the 
paper. With a suitable ceiling or with 
special reflecting shades, excellent results 
can be obtained by indirect lighting, in 
which only reflected or diffused light 
reaches the drawing board. A somewhat 
more economical arrangement is that in 
which high-candle power incandescent 
lamps are used either singly or in groups. 
The dazzling effect of the direct rays-of the 
lamps may be avoided by the use of semi- 
transparent shades or globes, while reflect- 
ing shades fixed above the lamps supply 
further diffused illumination. Holophane 
globes or shades, if judiciously selected, 
may be made to fulfil the same purpose. 
Where in existing rooms there are in-« 
candescent lamps with ordinary opal 
shades, a strikingly improved effect may 
be obtained by simply inverting the lamp 
and shade so that the light is reflected 
from the ceiling. In this case, however, 
it is essential that the shades should be 
frequently cleaned, as dust settles on the 
inverted shade and reduces its reflecting 
and transmitting capacity. 


Laboratory. 
A suitable laboratory is an essential 
feature of any satisfactory scheme of 
building education. Steps should be 


taken, in all cases where no such accom- 
modation is available, either to specially 
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erect a building laboratory or to make the 
necessary adaptation for that purpose of 
an existing room. 

For the work of a Senior Course an 
appropriate size for the laboratory is about 
1,200 square feet. In a small school 
where considerations of space are very 1m- 
portant and where the class numbers less 
than twenty students, useful work may, 
however, be done in a laboratory that is 
not more than 800 square feet. Pre- 
ferably, the laboratory should be located 
on the ground floor, on account of con- 
venience for the drainage and sanitary ex- 
perimental work. It is, however, an 
advantage to have the room contiguous to 
the building. construction lecture rooms. 
The laboratory floor should be of hard im- 
pervious material, and the finish of the 
wall surfaces as simple as possible. If the 
walls are of brick a neat pointing only 
Sives a very suitable finish. The height of 
the room on at least one side should be not 
less than 12 ft., in order to permit of the 
erection of complete hot-water circulation 
and drainage apparatus, etc. It is de- 
sirable that on this side there should be a 
minimum of window space so as to afford 
space and freedom for the erection of the 
necessary pipes, cisterns, etc. 

Roughly speaking, about one-third of the 
floor space should be allocated to that ex- 
perimental work which is likely to intro- 
duce dust and dirt, and for which the use 
of considerable quantities of water is neces- 
sary. Such experiments are those related 
to the investigation of limes, cements, 
stones, etc. The space for this work will 
usually be at one end of the laboratory, 
where there will be a suitable arrangement 
of slate benches, sinks, etc. The room 
may be so arranged that it can be used 
for ordinary class work as well as for ex- 
periments, and must be provided with a 
blackboard. The tables should have plain 
flat tops; they should be firm but not too 
heavy or too long to be easily moved; they 
need not be very wide. Small bracket 
tables attached to the walls are useful for 


students to write up their notes and 
observations while conducting experi- 
ments. 


There should be ample cupboard room, 
but this should be provided with the least 
possible sacrifice of wall space. One or 
more smoke flues should be provided. 
There should be ample gas and water 
supply, the latter in sufficient quantity to 
conduct experiments on flushing and 
syphonage appliances and devices. Good 
connections to drains for drainage experi- 
ments should be made (a manhole may be 
built in the room), and gully traps should 
be arranged to intercept plaster and 
cement residue. 

The lighting of the laboratory is im- 
portant, seeing that exact observations 
have to be made in a variety of positions. 
An absence of shadows is important and 
can be secured by good diffusion of the 
light as described in connection with the 
drawing office. 

Subject to the above requirements the 
detailed arrangement of the laboratory 
fittings lends itself to variety of treatment. 
The accompanying plan of a_ building 
laboratory (drawn up in collaboration by 
about thirty teachers of building during a 
vacation course for teachers in the summer 
of 1915) will be found suggestive. The 
accommodation in this is adequate for a 
class | of about twenty. The larger 
machines suitable for a building labora- 
tory are indicated on the plan. 


Workshops. 
The workshops should as a rule be from 


600 to 1,000 superficial feet in area for a 
class of sixteen to twenty students. Con- 


crete floors will serve for brickwork, 
masonry, and plumbing workshops, but in 
the carpenters’ shop wood should be used. 
The benches should be strong and heavy, 
those in the masons’ shop especially so. 
The plumbers’ shop should have centre 
benches for pipe work, and the fire-places 
or gas heaters should be arranged so that 
students do not need to carry molten metal 
across the shop. The masons’ shop should 
have ledges for setting-out boards. All 
workshops should be provided with black- 
boards, and with ample cupboard accom- 
modation for storage of tools, finished 
worlx, .etc. 

In the larger schools, where a con- 
siderable number of grouped courses are 
established, or where there are Advanced 
Courses, it will be desirable to provide 
additional accommodation in order to 
secure efficient organisation and adequate 
equipment for effective teaching of the 
higher and more specialised subjects. 
Below are some indications of the provi- 
sion which has been made in certain 
higher schools and institutions. 


Building Museum. 

The assemblage of building models, 
specimens of materials, diagrams, and 
building and sanitary appliances, is so 
Sreat in a large school that it is impossible 
suitably or properly to store them in the 
ordinary classrooms. Failing — proper 
facilities for storage it frequently happens 
that there is no effective use of a large 
part of the valuable and necessary ap- 
paratus, and a museum of the kind sug- 
gested becomes a necessity. The museum 
should be provided with a sufficiency of 
glass ,cupboards for the storage and ex- 
hibition of specimens of material and 
similar objects. Specimens and appliances 
should in every case be suitably labelled 
and should have aé_= short description 
attached. For, apart from class use, 
specimens and appliances which are thus 
labelled afford students a useful means of 
employing in private study such time as 
they may have available. | Models should 
also be kept in cupboards, so that when 
required for drawing lessons they may not 
be too dusty for the students to handle. 
Building appliances, specimens of building 
‘‘ furniture,’’ bolts, locks, etc., and patent 
devices used in building should be stored 


PIPE-LINE BRIDGE AT 
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or fixed in appropriate positions. Before 
fitting up this room teachers are recom-) 
mended to visit and note the arrangements. 
made at such places as the Pa 
Museum, London; the Highgate Sanitary! 
Museum, London; and _ the- Geological 
Museum, London. | 


Setting-Out Room. | 
This should be a large room (a covered- 
in area of any kind answers the purpose) 
where students of practical trade classes 
may set out work on a big scale (the room 
in this respect corresponding to the mould 
loft of a ship vard), or where they may 
erect such exercises in practical work as 
are too large to be accommodated in the 
ordinary workshop. The exercises fe. 
ferred to are such, for instance, as a 
system of drainage, brick walling, arches, 
or groins; tracery windows; roof trusses; 
staircases; hot water circulation appara- 
tus. The larger the models the better. 
The setting-out room or.area imay also 
serve to provide the necessary space for 
certain indoor exercises of the surveying 
classes during the winter months. 


Studio and Library. | 

In some schocls a special room is set 
aside for the use of advanced classes in 
design, where plaster casts, sets of archi- 
tects’ drawings, and photographs of buud- 


ings may be placed to advantage. A strall 
library of books and current ‘rae 


periodicals is also useful, as affording 
means of reference and an appropriate 
place for private study by the students. 


A PIPE-LINE” BRIDGE 


The illustration given below shows an 
interesting little bridge carrying a sewer 
pipe line for the Easington Rural District 
Council, County Durham. Mr. G. Water- 
house, Surveyor to the Council, was re- 
sponsible for the work, which was carried 
out under his supervision by Messrs. Mid- 
dleton and Hopper, contractors. The 
foundations, piers, and T-beam decking of 
the bridge are of concrete, reinforced 
throughout with expanded steel sheets and 
expanded steel bars, supplied by The Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Ltd., of London and 
West Hartlepool. 


EASINGTON, CO. DURHAM. 
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BUILDING LICENCES AND THE MINISTRY 


N occasion has arisen for impressing 
upon builders the importance of most 
scrupulously observing the letter as well as 
the spirit of the Defence of the Realm Act 
regulation which prohibits the carrying out 
of work without a licence from the 
Ministry of Munitions, Of the necessity 
of the regulation there can be no question. 
It is obvious from the striking evidence 
which this section of the Journal is pro- 
viding of the magnitude of the activities 
essential to success in the life-and-death 
struggle in which the nation is engaged ; 
and in view of the broad fact that the 
nation needs every ounce of energy that 
its people can yield, cases of individual 
hardship arising from the prohibition to 
build, or from the scarcity of men and 
materials, are usually borne with exem- 
plary patriotism and fortitude. No in- 
dustry has been hit so hard as that of the 
builder, who, however, makes no loud 
complaint, although, naturally enough, he 
sometimes feels justified i in making known 
to the Government instances in w which he 
conceives the restrictions to be beside the 
mark—to be more harmful than beneficial 
to the chief aim in view. In such in- 
stances the proper course is to approach 
the Government, not to grumble in letters 
to the papers, and especially not to disobey 
theregulations. These should be observed 
with the utmost nicety, although to keep 
within the strict letter of the law is occa- 
sionally irksome, and, to private judgment 
May seem unnecessary and even absurd. 
The slightest infraction, however, may 
be fraught with severe penalties, in which 
building owner, architect, and contractor 
may all be involved, as they were in the 
first prosecution under the regulation. At 
Bow Street Police Court, on March 13, 
two firms of building owners were charged 
with having begun and carried on, W ithout 
the licence of the Ministry of Munitions, 
certain building and construction work in 
West London, and an architect was 
charged with “ procuring and abetting the 
same. Yet the offence was very slight, 
and one into which it would be easy to 
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slide almost unconsciously. Brie fly sum- 
marised, the facts kre as follows? Applica- 
tions were made for a licence to carry out 
work at a cost of about £2,000 or £3,000, 
and were refused. A further application 
to carry out work estimated to cost £500 
was also refused. It was then intimated 
that the plans for the work had been so 
altered as to reduce the cost of the work 
to £450. On inspection of the work, how- 
ever, the authorities held that the construc- 
tion and decoration in progress would ex- 
ceed the £500 limit, and thereupon a pro- 
secution was instituted. In the result one 
of the defendants was. fined £100, two 
were fined £75 each, one £50, and one (the 
architect) was fined £25, and, in addition, 
each defendant had to pay five guineas 
costs. By the advice of their counsel all 
the defendants had pleaded guilty. In all 
probability the * guilt ’? was technical and 
unintentional, and we- cite the case as 
illustrating the perils attending any 
attempt to sail close to the wind in the 
delicate matter of estimating the cost of 
building work. 

We all Ikknow the difficulty of preparing a 
close estimate, and the ease with which the 
most careful estimate is exceeded when the 
work is being done. Under ordinary con- 


ditions “extras” are a recognised con- 
tingency. This prosecution shows very 
clearly, however, that ‘‘ extras,’’ or any 


excess over the estimate, will not—indeed, 

cannot—be tolerated, and the moral is 
that the £500 limit is the extreme outer 
circle, within which a prudent builder will 
draw a smaller as the safe boundary of his 
operations. 

In the case under notice, it was admitted 
by the magistrate that the architect had 
acted very “frankly in the matter. His 
position was that he had misunderstood 
the regulation, about which, indeed, 
nobody seems to have been very clear. 
One of the defendant firms showed that the 
particular work entrusted to it did not 
exceed £500, and thought, therefore, that 
the regulation was being duly observed. 
Other defendants were similarly confused, 
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and the magistrate remarked upon this 
that if they did not understand the regula- 
tion they should have taken advice 
about it. 

That, obviously, is the proper course, if 
severe penalties are to be avoided; and 
now that this case has been made public, 
correct interpretation of the regulation 
will be less difficult. 

It is important to note that infraction of 
the regulation is punishable by imprison- 
ment. At first sight this may seem to be 
a very harsh provision, but the reason for 
it is tolerably clear. In legislation of this 
kind, it is always foreseen that a mere fine 


of a few hundred pounds might not be a 


sufficient check on wealthy owners, who 
might be inclined to regard it as a sort of 
business investment which would enable 
them to get ahead of their competitors, or 
to save in time more than the value of the 
money. No susvicion of this sort attaches 
to the case under notice, as the offence was 
clearly not wilful. 

It is not necessary, however, 
builders from diverting labour and 
material from patriotic purposes. Much 
has been suffered and sacrificed uncom- 
plainingly in this cause. In this and in 
other ways the building industry is behav- 
ing splendidly, and hereafter will have 
just reason to be proud of its war record. 
As the largest synthetic industry in the 
country, it has probably sent more men 
into the Army and Navy than has any 
other industry. And the men are of the 
right stamp—hi ardy, accustomed to 
4 roughing it” out of doors, handy in the 
use of tools, and rather fond of fighting. 
Architects and master-builders and their 
sons have, by reason of their versatility 
and their grasp of practical details, made 
highly competent and indeed supremely 
competent officers, who have in many in- 
stances won high distinction for their skill 
and ability and their nowers of organisa- 
tion no less than for their valour as fight- 
ing-men ; and those who verforce remain 
at home may be trusted to act in the same 
spirit, always putting their country first. 


to deter 
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WAR EMERGENCY HOSPITALS 


ONTINUING our series of articles on 
War Emergency Hospitals (Hudders- 
field was dealt with in our issue for Feb- 
ruary 7 and Shorncliffe in our issue for 
February 28), we now give some particu- 
lars and illustrations of a large camp hos- 
pital in England. The special interest of 
this scheme is in the form of construction 
adopted—‘‘ Hy-Rib ’’—and instead _there- 
fore of showing general plans of the hos- 
pital and photographs of its equipment, we 
have confined the illustrations to two ex- 
terior views of the ward blocks (on this 
page) and a drawing showing the details 
of construction (on the opposite page). 

The hospital has accommodation for 600 
beds. The ward blocks are 140 ft. long and 
28 ft. wide, the height from floor to eaves 
level being a little over 8 ft. 

The skeleton of the buildings consists of 
steel stanchions of 4-in. by 3-in. section, 
placed at 10-ft. centres, carrying steel roof 
trusses. In the majority of the buildings 
there are 10-ft. bay windows, and to carry 
these two timber uprights were run from 
foundation to eaves level, Where no 
windows occurred a single timber was 
fixed exactly midway between the 
stanchion uprights. ‘* Hy-Rib ”’ was then 
used to clothe this skeleton, the ribs of the 
material being arranged to run horizon- 
tally. so that at no point did the sheets 


span unsupported over a greater distance 
than 5 ft. An admirably rigid construc- 
tion was thus secured. 

On reference to the drawing it will be 
seen that hollow walls have been formed, 
the width of the cavity being equal to the 
depth of the joist—4 in. The ‘* Hy-Rib ” 
was used with the rib inwards to the steel 
and timber framing, and the lath out- 
wards. It was then secured to the steel 
framing by means of special clips, and 
where the sheets intersected with the 
timber framing they were fixed to this 
framing by 2-in. staples. A #-in. coat of 
cement plaster was applied to the lath side 
of the “Hy-Rib” forming the outer face, 
and 4 in. of cement plaster to the lath side 
forming the inner face. The plaster on 
the external wall was waterproofed with 
“ Fludpruf” paste, one part of this being 
dissolved in every eighteen parts of the 
water used for mixing the cement plaster. 

By using ‘‘ Hy-Rib”’ in ‘this way a 
hollow wall with all its advantages was 
obtained for practically the same cost as 
a solid wall. <A solid wall would need to 
be not less than 2 in. thick, so that with 
the hollow wall construction a saving of 
8 in. thickness of cement plaster is effected, 
which off-sets the extra quantity of 
‘‘ FHy-Rib ”’ used. 


The buildings were completed with great 
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I1.—A CAMP HOSPITAL. 


rapidity, and have given entire satisfaction 
to all concerned. 

We should like to be able to deal in 
detail with many other buildings carried 
out on the same system of construction, 
but must content ourselves with the bare 
fact that at least one building 7o ft. high 
has hollow walls formed of ‘‘ Hy-Rib,”’ as 
here described and illustrated. 

The engineers acting on behalf of the 
War Office in connection with this camp 
hospital were Messrs. Balfour Beatty and 


,Co., of London. 


Huddersfield War Hospital. 


Mr. F. W. Sykes, of Green Lea, Lind- 
ley, has sent a donation of £1,000 to 
Colonel Marshall for the special purpose 
of adding a ward to the Huddersfield War 
Hospital, in order to meet the demand 
made by the authorities for further 
accommodation for wounded) soldiers. 
The hospital was designed to accommo- 
date 500 patients, with the requisite 
accommodation for the administrative 
staff. The buildings consist of ten wards, 
together with administration block, 
kitchen block, operation block, R.A.M.C. 
block, pack store, recreation block, mor- 
tuary, hospital supply block, and disin- 
fecting block, with boilerhouse adjoining. 
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A MILITARY CAMP HOSPITAL; WARD BLOCKS, 
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VENTILATION, HEATING AND LIGHTING OF MUNITION FACTORIES, 


N the design of buildings to be used as 
munition factories and workshops it is 
of the utmost importance that everything 
possible should be done to secure that the 
work is carried on under the conditions 
most favourable to the maintenance of the 
health and physical energy of the workers. 
During the progress of munition making 
in this country this has been proved in the 
most remarkable manner, and the results 
obtained have set up a standard of accom- 
modation and equipment which will per- 
manently affect all factories of the future. 
We therefore present the following ex- 
tracts from a Memorandum that has been 
issued by the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee, appointed by the Ministry of 
Munitions :— 


Ventilation. 


The enquiries of the Committee have 
led them to believe that the attention paid 
to ventilation and to the closely associated 
problem of heating is in the majority of 
workshops insufficient: the ends to be 
aimed at are frequently misunderstood, 
and the means of securing them are, in 
consequence, ill directed or altogether 
neglected. At the present time the impor- 
tance of proper and effective methods of 
ventilation is often intensified not only by 
the increase in number of workers, but by 
the continuous occupation of shops by day 
and night; there is under these conditions 
no interval in which natural ventilation 
can restore a vitiated atmosphere, and 
each shift succeeds to the bad conditions 
left by its predecessor. 

The object which ventilation seeks to 
secure is twofold—namely, the removal of 
foul, exhausted or polluted air, and’ the 
supply of fresh air in its place—that is, (1) 
air which is pure and clean for the workers 
to breathe, and (2) an atmosphere which 
is stimulating and refreshing. Air which 
iis entirely pure from the chemical point of 
‘view may afford an atmosphere of a most 
depressing character which is highly detri- 
mental to physical efficiency. It is not 
enough to aim only at clean air, as has 
been often customary in the past, or only 
at a stimulating atmosphere. In any con- 
sideration of ventilation both objects must 
be constantly in mind. 

As to temperature, for a shop to be too 
hot is disadvantageous from every point of 
‘view, but the stimulation of too cold an 
air may be more than counterbalanced by 
the physical depression which results, and it 
is not difficult in cold weather for efficiency 
to deteriorate because the worker becomes 
uncomfortably chilled. It is hardly desir- 
able to attempt any definition of the 
“* best ’? temperature, since this must be 
subject to wide variations with the charac- 


ter of the work and the habit of the 
worker. It is evident that sedentary 
workers require a warmer atmosphere 


than those engaged in more violent labour, 
and attempts to obtain conditions satisfac- 
tory for both classes in the same shop will 
probably end in suiting neither. It may, 
however, be suggested that where the air 
is stagnant the témperature should not 
exceed about 60 deg. Fahr.; though it may 
be somewhat higher where the air is kept 
in motion. 
Fleating. 

Means of heating are usually restricted 
_by practical considerations to some system 
‘of steam or hot-water pipes. The ideal 

form is no doubt by radiant heat, and the 
‘Committee thhave found that rather old- 
fashioned stoves scattered about a shop 


may give good results, and they have 
observed the excellent and invigorating 
conditions which prevail in many smithies 
and forges. Gas-heated radiators, in which 
the burned gas escapes into the shop, are 
not permissible. ‘he plan by which 
warmed air is pumped into the shop—com- 
monly known as the ‘‘ plenum system ”’— 
tends to create an atmosphere ot a highly 
relaxing and depressing character. It 
affords a striking example of how chemi- 
cally pure air may by its uniformity and 
monotony constitute an atmosphere in 
which good work is hardly possible. The 
means of ventilation should be kept sepa- 
rate from that of heating, and the 
“plenum system” should only be used to 
pump in coo] air in summer. 

The most complete installation for venti- 
lation and heating may be rendered ineffec- 
tive by injudicious management or failure 
in proper and continuous maintenance. 
Rapid changes of climate, different times 
of day, varying circumstances of use and 
occupation, all require appropriate treat- 
ment. If, for example, the windows are 
shut because it is a cold morning,‘ there is 
a probability that they will usually not be 
opened again till the shop is much too hot. 
Such mismanagement is frequently due to 
the fact that it is the prescribed duty of no 
one in particular to observe the prevailing 
conditions and put in operation the appro- 
priate appliances for the supply of air and 
heat. The Committee are of opinion that 
the ventilation and heating of each shop or 
group of shops should be in the charge of 
some responsible person specially detailed 
for the purpose, and they recognise that 
the effective maintenance of ventilation 
depends in large degree upon the vigilance 
ot the workers. It is for the management 
to provide the means, it is for the employé 
to aid in their use and application. 


Lighting. 

Natural lighting is to be preferred to 
artificial lighting on grounds of health as 
well as of economy. Where it can be 
arranged, roof lighting is generally to be 
preferred to lateral lighting. In a good 
system of roof lighting the illumination is 
very uniform. In modern factories where 
lateral lighting is employed, a large pro- 
portion of the walls is given up to win- 
dows, but it is evident that there is a limit 
to the width of the room beyond which the 
illumination falls below what is adequate ; 


what this width is will depend partly on ~ 


the nature of the work to be done in the 
shop and partly on the extent to which the 
light is impeded by outside obstacles, such 
as neighbouring buildings, or inside 
obstacles, such as machinery. 

The effect of light-coloured walls and 
white ceilings on the general brightness of 
the room and in affording an effective 
background to dark objects should not be 
overlooked. In some cases the natural 
lighting may be improved by deflecting 
vertical light into the room by means of 
reflectors or prismatic glass, or by whiten- 
ing the surface of an external wall or 
building which obstructs the light. The 
position of permanent working points 
should be so adjusted in relation to the 
windows and to internal obstructions of 
whatever kind as to secure, so far as prac- 
ticable, adequate daylight for each. 

The necessity for the regular cleaning of 
windows on the inner and outer surfaces 
cannot be too much insisted on. Not only 
do dirty windows prevent a large propor- 
tion of daylight from entering the shop, 


but the daylight period of work is consid 
ably shortened and needless expenditure 
artificial lighting incurred in consequeny 
At the present time the anti-air-raid d. 
kening regulations have much intensifi 
this loss of natural light. In the constn 
tion of shops care should be taken 
render the outsides of windows eas 
accessible for cleaning. In many existi 
shops access is so difficult as to ma 
cleaning almost impossible. 

The question of artificial lighting is 
special importance at the present tin 
when night work is general, and wh 
women and boys are employed in fai 
numbers. Bad lighting affects output 1 
favourably, not only by making good a 
rapid work more difficult, but by caus 
headaches and other effects of eye-strai 
the difficulties of supervision, which % 
always considerable, are further increas 
if the general lighting of the workshops 
insufficient. 

A factory may be instanced where in ¢ 
shop the ceiling was uniformly whiter 
and illuminated by are lights which w 
shaded from the workers. The shop ¥ 
illuminated by an agreeable diffuse li 
which cast no shadows. To produce | 
best effect the entire top surface can 
covered with sheets of metal and enamel 
white. Such a method of lighting n 
prove to be more costly in upkeep, bu 
has compensatory advantages in prom 
ing the health of the workers, and tl 
may prove to be economical in the k 
run. In an adjoining shop the light 
was carried out by electric lamps e& 
suitably shaded to throw light down 
the lathe, and not on the eyes of 
workers. In still another shop of 
same factory fish-tail gas burners were 
use, the lighting by such means being v 
poor and quite unshaded. Owing to 
impoverished illuminating power of ¢ 
its use without incandescent mantles is 
be condemned. But excellent lighting 
obtained by the use of incandesc 
mantles and gas under pressure. 1 
lamps in lofty shops can be placed high 
so that they shed a diffuse light with 
directly throwing a glare into the work« 
eyes. 


A MODERN FACTORY. 


Within the short space of eight mor 
the premises of the Willesden Paper 
Canvas Works, Ltd., which were ali 
wholly destroyed by fire last July, h 
been entirely reconstructed. The 1 
works were officially opened on Wedi 
day last. They have been erected fi 


the designs of Mr. A. G.. Sham 
Harlesden. Occupying an acre of grou 
the new buildings comprise a 1a 


machine-room, brewing-house, boi 
house, and making-up department, 

whole constituting an excellent examph 
modern factory construction and eq 
ment. Electric power is emplc 
throughout, except for the drying mach 
which is steam-heated. At the pret 
tinie one machine only is installed, 
two others are to be erected almost im 
diately. The company is employed for 
time being on Government work 0 
manufacturing canvas on their Willes 
Green cupra-ammonium process. 
anticipated, however, that by the mont. 
June at latest the waterproof-pé 
making machines will again be in- 
working order. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Proposed Memorial Hospital. 


The erection of a hospital building at 
sorbridge is suggested as a memorial 10 
he brave lads from the district who have 
aid down their lives for their country. 


Vew Chemistry Laboratories, University 
College, London. 


The whole of the glazed fireclay sinks 

nd channels in the above laboratories 
described and illustrated in our issue for 
March 7) were supplied by The Leeds 
Greclay Co., Ltd., of 2 and 3, Norfolk 
‘treet, London, W.C. 


-roposed War Memorial to the Middlesex 
Regiment. 

It is proposed to erect a memorial to the 
ficers, warrant and mnon-commissioned 
fficers, and men of the Middlesex Regi- 
nent who have fallen, or may fall, during 
he present War. The scheme is a de- 
elopment of the Cottage Homes, already 
ueccessfully initiated, with a view to the 
rection of a group of cottages, supple- 
nentary to the two built at Mill Hill is 
memory of those who fell in the South 
rican War, which have been a_ con- 
picuous success. A sum of £200 has 
lready been subscribed. 


Plan of New London. 


During the War very useful work had 
een done in connection with the plan for 
he development of Greater London, said 
ord Plymouth at a meeting of the London 
society on March 14. The plan would not 
e published till after the War, when no 
ime would be wasted in taking up the 
vork. Mr. Paul Waterhouse mentioned 
hat the plan was ‘‘as large as two 
illiard-tables placed end to end.” Sir 
ston Webb said Mr. Walter Long (late 
resident of the Local Government Board) 
lad favourably considered the plan, and 
ad undertaken that no buildings should 
e erected which would interfere with the 
rterial roads which it provided for. 


Brighton Memorial to Indian Soldiers. 
A design has been chosen for the 
nemorial to be erected on the Downs at 
srighton in honour of the Indian soldiers 
vho died in the War. It is the work of 
Mr. E, Henriques, formerly a student at 
he Bombay School of Architecture, and 
onsists of a cupola, supported by six 
illars, at the top of a tier of steps. The 
nonument will be of pure white marble. 
the Indian Government and the Brighton 
nhunicipality are combining to meet the 
xpenditure. A further memorial is pro- 
nised by fhe Indian Princes and people. 
Phis, it is expected, will be a distinctively 
ndian building, and, will be erected in 
srighton. 


Building Materials Dumped on Roads. 


At Northampton Petty Sessions three 
uilders were summoned for obstructing 
oads by means of a_quantity of building 
naterial. Defendants, who admitted the 
ffence, said that up to the present, when 
uilding houses, they had beén allowed to 
‘se the road for their material. The Chief 
/onstable said he did not know this prac- 
ice was allowed, and he-did not take 
ction until a milk cart had been over- 
urned. It was a very dangerous practice. 
‘he Mayor said the Bench had no desire 
9 stand in the way of the builders carry- 
ng on their business. At:the-same time, 
vhen the streets are so dark it was a 
rious thing to leave things in the road- 


Way, as they might be a source of danger 
to vehicular traffic. The practice had 
hitherto apparently been allowed, but 
whether it ought to have been was another 
matter. There would be a fine of ros. on 
this occasion, but future cases would be 
more severely dealt with. 


Flat Roof Toppings. 
Cement finishings to concrete flat roofs 


are being increasingly adopted in many 


parts of the world. Perhaps one reason 
for their being favourably regarded is be- 
cause experts are not necessary to lay them 
over the reinforced concrete. We learn 
that the roof of the sergeants’ quarters at 
Charbagh, India, has been given a 13-in. 
Pudloed cement topping, and the garrison 
engineer, Lucknow, has expressed his 
satisfaction with same. In hot climates 
like India cement toppings to roofs are 
unaffected by the intense heat when they 
are covered with gravel, coke breeze, small 
shells, or other loose materials to 
counteract the fierce rays of the sun. 


Temporary Huts. 


Messrs. W. A. Harper and R. J. Shield, 
of London, have taken out a patent (No. 
102,750) for portable or temporary huts, 
etc., for military, hospital, and other pur- 
poses, which can be rapidly erected and 
dismantled for removal. The outer walls 
are formed of sheet-metal panels secured 
upon the outer faces of T-iron stanchions 
along the walls, or to channel-shaped 
stanchions at the angles of the building, 
by slotted staples provided with wedge- 
shaped copper pins. The stanchions carry 
the roof and are secured below to a 
channel-section girder, which carries the 
floor joists and is anchored to a concrete 
foundation. The inner walls consist of 
asbestos boards secured to rectangular 
frames bolted to the stanchions, the joints 
between the boards at the stanchions 
being concealed by cover-plates if neces- 
sary. The outer walls are provided with 
fitted window frames, corresponding aper- 
tures being formed in the inner boards. 
Doors are arranged in such a way that the 
door post or jamb is formed by one of the 
frames secured to a T-stanchion. 


The Shortage of Houses. 


At the annual meeting of the Birming- 
ham and District Property Owners’ Asso- 
ciation the following resolution was 
adopted: ‘‘ That this meeting views with 
deep concern the present unparalleled 
shortage of houses, particularly for the 
working classes, which is daily increasing, 
and being of opinion that the original and 
principal cause of so grave a state of things 
is both directly and indirectly due to the 
effects of the provisions of Part 1 of the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, as regards 
increment value duty, undeveloped land 
duty, and reversion duty, which has largely 
destroyed the confidence of investors in and 
lenders upon this class of security, pre- 
viously regarded as the premier national 
security, urges His Majesty’s Government 
to take prompt steps to remove the legisla- 
tive provisions referred to, and to give in 
every possible way their encouragement 
and support to private enterprise and co- 
operative effort in the provision of healthy 
dwellings for the people.’’ 


Altrincham Housing Scheme. 


The chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee informed the Altrincham Council 
last week that there was not a house to be 


_ got in Altrincham, and the scarcity was 


causing a great deal of discomfort. There 
was likely to be a large influx of people 
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owing to the erection of new works, and 
the fact that they had got to be provided 
with homes would compel the Council to 
take action of a very definite kind. The 
Local Government Board were pressing 
them to prepare a scheme, and he asked 
the Council to authorise the committee to 
take into consideration the acquisition of 
a portion of the Oldfield Hall estate. He 
explained that the trustees of the Earl of 
Stamford were willing to lease ten acres at 
a yearly rental of £201 or to sell it outright 
at £5,000. There was room for- 172 
houses. The Council authorised the 
Housing Committee to take the matter 
into consideration without delay, and a 
suggestion was made that they should also 
consider other sites in the district. 


Steel for Reinforced Concrete. 


Since reinforced concrete was introduced 
into this country it has been customary to 
employ plain round mild steel bars, but 
Mr. A. W. C. Shelf, in his paper on ‘‘ High 
Tensile versus Mild Steel for Reinforced 
Concrete,’’ read before the Society of 
Engineers last week, endeavours to prove 
that plain mild steel bars are not the best 
to employ for this purpose, but that greater 
efficiency and economy is obtained by 
physically developing mild steel bars, for 
the purpose of taking out the first yield in 
the steel, which is useless, and has a 
detrimental effect in concrete. When this 
first yield or stretch is taken out, a higher 
yield point is obtained without any injury 
to the steel, so that it is safer to employ a 
stress of 20,000 lb. per square inch (which 
results in a saving of 20 per cent. in® the 
weight of steel required) than it was to 
employ a stress of 16,000 lb. per square 
inch before the steel was physically de- 
veloped, and for this reason the author of 
the paper holds that the existing regulation 
of the London County Council relating to 
the stress on steel should be altered to 
avoid the cramping of industrial progress. 


Glycerine from Refuse. 


So great a success has been the scheme 
for the collection and treatment of camp 
refuse (the value of which was indicated 
in the article in our issue for last week) 
that an effort is to be made in Noiting- 
hamshire to go a step further and collect 
bones, fat, etc., from householders. Since 
the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
called in several leading men in the soap — 
and degreasing trades to meet them and 
formulate a scheme for dealing with camp 
waste for glycerine and broken food for 
pig feeders, some remarkable results have 
been achieved. During the month of 
April, 1915, in which the scheme was 
initiated, a weekly return to the Army for 
camp refuse was about £1,800, but it has 
now approximated to half a _ million 
sterling per annum. Glycerine has been 
extracted sufficient to provide the propel- 
lent charges for large numbers of 18- 
pounder shells. Further, the production 
of this glycerine enabled the Ministry of 
Munitions to dispense with over 1,000 tons 
of foreign glycerine, at a saving in cost of 
£180,000. Between 14 Ib. and 20 lb. of 
household bones will provide the glycerine 
propellent for one 18-pounder shell. Every 
householder can, therefore, assist by pro- 
viding through the medium of waste bones 
the vital necessity of glycerine propellent 
for at least two or three shells per annum. 
The Food Controller and the Ministry of 
Munitions have requested Mr. George A. 
Shangland, managing director of Messrs. 
Samuel Meggett and Sons, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, Notts, to investigate the subject 
and, if necessary, to make experiments on 
a somewhat extended scale. 
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A SALONICA CHURCH. 


The interior here illustrated, from a 
sketch supplied by Sapper Oscar F. Turvill, 
serving with the forces at Salonica, shows 
a Greek church, typical of the many 
villages dotted about the hills of Mace- 
donia. Mr. Turvill says: 

The building is rectangular in plan, with 
a niche in the rear wall to serve as a set-off 
to the simple form of altar. The figures 
on each side of the cross are not carved, but 
are merely cut—or, rather, shaped—out of 
a flat piece of metal, and painted in most 
vivid oils. The figure of Christ is also 
similarly fashioned, but is painted with léss 
conspicuous colours. 

Pictures of various saints decorating the 
panels are also done in bright colours on 
metal. These pictures are secured ‘by a 
moulding tacked in, or, rather, ‘* nailed,”’ 
some parts of the moulding being split in 
the process, while the heads of all the nails 
show. Columns, caps, and.arches are 
shams—they ‘are not brick piers plastered, 
but mere skeleton frameworks of wood 
lathed and plastered. The pulpit is of 
similar construction, and the ceiling is 
butt-battened with a joint mould tacked 
on. 

The screen is finished to resemble wax- 
polished oak. The relief arches are cut 
like’ fretwork, as are also the leaves 
tacked on to the spandrel. 

The balcony is of lattice canework on 
cut brackets, and is so arranged that the 
occupants of the balcony can see without 
being seen. 

The bottom step of the pulpit stairs is 
above the top rail of the stalls or seats. 

The workmanship throughout is crude, 
but .an occasional ogee, or ovolo, creeps in 
to break the general monotony. 

The ashlar paving is the most honestly 
constructed part of the building, and even 
here the builders evidently thought mud 
a suitable substitute for closers. 

In this same village is a Turkish mosque, 
which apparently has been long unused. 
It is bare of all furniture whatsoever, and 
even the women’s gallery has been taken 
out. It is conjectured that the Greeks had 
been trying to do away with this religion, 
and in order to entice the Turks to the 


Greek Orthodox Church, constructed in the 
Greek church the gallery in which the 
women could see without being seen. 


BOOK NOUCE: 


Architecture and Building for the Laity. 


Of the many books on architecture that 
have been written for the laity, most can 
be ranged in one of two classes. In the 
one, the reader is assumed to be acquainted 
with the rudiments of the subject; in the 
other, it is almost superstitiously held that 
his mind is completely blank, and the 
writer seems anxious not to plough the 
virgin soil. In the former case, the archi- 
tectural information imparted is too 
technical; in the latter it is vague and un- 
substantial, because the author is afraid 
of calling things by their right names. 
Which is the more polite assumption—that 
the reader knows all about it already, and 
is, merely seeking exercise for his know- 
ledge, or that he knows nothing whatever 
and does not really want to learn anything, 
is a question for casuists, but we should 
imagine that, at any rate, both methods 
are about equally futile, and the wonder is 
that writers persist in them so doggedly as 
they do, whether the subject is architecture 
or anything else which has a terminology 
of its own or demands the mastery of a 
modicum of technical detail. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company, of 
Philadelphia, have, in a whole series of 
books, broken away from these inveterate 
traditions, and have evolved a more excel- 
lent way of imparting technical education 
to non-technical readers. They call it the 
‘= Practical Books ?? Series, andjate od he 
Practical Book of Architecture’ is a fair 
sample of the bulk, the title is not greatly 
misapplied. The book begins with ‘* An 
Hlustrated Terminology of Architecture,” 
which, ‘‘ designed to acquaint the reader 
with the names of certain commonly seen 
architectural features, familiarity with 
which should be regarded as a part of 
everyone’s education,’’ shows seven pages 
of photographic views comprising Egyp- 
tian columns and the Classic Orders, the 
principal parts of a classic entablature, 


common architectural ornaments of 
classical origin, various Renaissance 


A GREEK CHURCH AT SALONICA. 
DRAWN BY SAPPER OSCAR F. TURVILL. 


features, and so forth—in_ short, the 
alpnabet of the subject, so that the 
neophyte may see at a glance the difference 
between a fillet and a flute, a Greek key 
and a guilloche; and, throughout the 
book, an explanatory label is affixed to 
every object. In this respect the work is 
unquestionably and determinedly practical. 

That is all very definite, and very useful 
to the beginner, for whom the advice is no 
less necessary than sound, that ‘* we must 
think of architecture regardless of its diyi- 
sions. into domestic, monumental, or 
ecclesiastical buildings, as a perfect co- 
relation of the three essentials of suit- 
ability, strength, and beauty.’’ The aim 
of the book is two-fold. Part-I. provides 
a practical guide to styles, and is designed 
to give, as part of a liberal education, “a 
thorough working knowledge,” of archi- 
tecture and architectural styles for the use 
of the general reader, and Part Il. is@ 
practical guide to building, for those who 
intend to have houses or other buildings 
erected for them, or who are connected 
with advisory boards that are responsible 
for the erection and maintenance of public 
buildings. In the first part there are nine 
chapters; in the second part, four; and 
both sections are done so admirably that, 
while they are frankly dedicated to the 
laity, there is much in-both sections that 
the professional man. will be interested to 
see. He should, indeed, find particular 
gratification in the fine collection of illus- 
trations—255 in number—which show, in 
the. main, the excellent lines on which 
modern American architecture is develop 
ing, and how closely and constanfly, and 
with what admirable results, it follows 
enduring traditions. Mr. Mallack Price 
has done his work well and thoroughly. — 


“The Practica! Book of Architecture.” By C. 
Mallack Price. 348 pages, 9} in. by 7 in., price 25s net. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. A. T. Hardwtck. t 

Mr. Arthur T. Hardwick, architect, who 
died at his home in Blackpool, was only 
twenty-eight years of age. He had been ill 
for some considerable time. He was edu- 
cated at the Blackpool Grammar School, 
afterwards serving his articles with Mr. 
Burns, architect, Blackburn. a 


Mr. Hippolyte Blanc. , 

The death occurred in Edinburgh re: 
cently of Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, R.-SaAy, 
architect and archeologist. Though of 
French parentage, Mr. Blanc was born in 
Edinburgh. He was a pupil of the late 
David Rhind, architect, and for two years 
before engaging in the practice of his pro- 
fession on his own account was chiel 
assistant in the office of H.M. Board of 
Works. He was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy in 1892 and 
Academician in 1896. (Mr. Blanc, whe 
was a Fellow of the Royal Institute ol 
British Architects, a F.S.A.Scot., and 4 
J.P., had held many honorary positions. 
He was several times elected president 0! 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association: 
was vice-president of the Scottish Society 
of Arts, and president of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society. Among other 
public buildings he designed and erectec 
are the Thomas Coats Memorial Church 
Paisley; St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edin. 
burgh (enlarging) ; the Edinburgh Villag¢ 
Asylum, Bangour; and he was the. archi: 
tect of extensive restorations, including 
that of the Old Parliament Hall, at Edin 
burgh Castle. He was the author 0 
numerous published: articles on architec 
tural and archzological subjects. 
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ELATING to the selection of Lord Crewe as the 
new chairman of the London County Council, a 
fair-to-medium story is told by a correspondent 

xf the “Leeds Mercury.” Lord ‘Crewe, of course, is 
son-in-law to Lord Rosebery, who was the Council’s 
ist chairman and was not remarkable for patience in 
that capacity. One speaker he besought “to let us 
mave something in the concrete,” “and,” the narrative 
proceeds, “this completely nonplussed the orator, 
whose knowledge of the concrete appeared to be con- 
ined to the building trade with which he was asso- 
siated.” That incident must have happened (if at all) 
setween 1889 and 1892, which brief span covers Lord 
Rosebery’s two periods of office; since when the 
guilder’s appreciation of the concrete has grown much 
nore rapidly than that of the Council as a corporation ; 
for it was not until 1915 that it issued a reasonable 
set of regulations on the subject—revised, corrected, 
and considerably augmented. 


# 


A strange obsession of the public mind, that archi- 
tects are not entitled to fees unless their designs are 
executed, has been corrected many a time by legal 
process, but the misapprehension is still prevalent. A 
case In point is reported in the present issue, the 
jefendants to a claim for fees alleging that the 
rangement was “no work, no pay.” No such agree- 
nent was proved, however, and in the result the defen- 
dJants agreed to judgment for a hundred guineas. !n 
such cases, “no work, no pay ” is, it is superfluous to 
say, a specious fallacy. Clients are too apt to regard 
urchitectural designs as mere scraps of paper on which 
the draughtsman has exercised his facile skill of 
Jelineation, and they have a vague idea that the joy 
of doing it should be its own reward. Then, again, 
hey are prone to concentrate exclusively on their own 
nterests. They derive no benefit from the designs: 
why should they pay for them? That this view is so 
widespread lends colour to Mr. Gilbert Chesterton’s 
amiliar paradox that “of all men, business men are 
he most unbusinesslike”; and it cannot be too 
emphatically borne in upon them that reputable pro- 
essional men do not gamble on “ no-building-no-pay ” 
orinciples. 


* * * 


From the official report of the R.I.B.A. informal 
sonference on “The Education of the Architect,” it 
ippears, as was to be expected, that the discussion did 
lot altogether avoid the temptation to regard science 
and art as opposing forces. This quite unnecessary 
intagonism threatens to become a first-class nuisance 
n the reorganisation of general education, where, how- 
ever, rival vested interests add to the controversy a 
sitterness that is not at all likely to vitiate the serene 
atmosphere of No. 9, Conduit Street. Here, indeed, 
1 gallant attempt was made to show that science and 
itt are-one—an ingratiating idea that seemed, how- 
ever, rather to scandalise an educational expert—not 
mm architect—who contended, in effect, that while 
itt, the blossom and fruit, may be rooted in science, it 
$madmissible to reverse the spell. We are glad, 
10wever, to find Professor Lethaby declaring, 
vith his wonted incisiveness, that art and science, as 
commonly understood—or, rather, misunderstood— 
ire mainly figments of a blurred and nebulous imagi- 
lation—that stripping these things of their husks, we 


come down to the kernel of common sense. It is a 
healthy and steadying view, and if it were everywhere 
thus sturdily maintained, there must ensue a useful and 
much-needed correlation of physics and metaphysics. 
This, however, should begin in the lower forms of the 
public school, where, hitherto, a standing feud between 
science and the arts has been rather intensively culti- 
vated. That nonsense should now come to an end, 
and the R.I.B.A,, by getting into closer touch with the 
public schools, is slowly but surely effecting a much- 
needed change of view. 


Appositely enough, Mr. A. Clutton-Brock, in an 
article on “ The Relation of Art to Science” which he 
contributes to the “ Times Educational Supplement ” 
of March 22, cites architecture in illustration of his 
argument that there is no natural opposition between 
science and art. Opposition occurs only as “the result 
of a science and an art irrationally specialised.” All 
the art in things of use, the most important and instruc- 
tive art we have, arises naturally out of applied 
science. “ Take, for instance, architecture, the chief 
of all arts. It arises naturally out of the applied 
science of building. By that science men learn to 
make buildings well fitted for their purpose. To do 
so is the science of building. But, having done so, they 
find that buildings so fitted have a beauty arising out 
of their fitness, a beauty which they have not intended, 
but which they recognise with delight. This beauty 
is not artistic ; it does not express the emotions of man ; 
rather it is a kind of natural beauty which we may call 
functional, since it is the result of the expression of 
function. It is, in fact, the product of science, not of 
art. But when the builder recognises this beauty, he 
proceeds in his next design to emphasise it consciously, 
and in that emphasis to express his own sense of it, 
and then at once he becomes an artist as well as a man 
of science. But there is no opposition between the 
two in him.” Sublimely simple! It does away most 
completely with what Professor Lethaby calls the 
“obfuscation and obscurantism” of the subject. But 
nevertheless it evades (no doubt judiciously) the clear 
issue—“ looks it boldly in the face and passes on.” To 
show that art is based upon science 1s rather super- 
fluous; the whole question being the choice of dimen- 
sions for that base, which must necessarily vary with 
the incidence. It is all a matter of proportional repre- 
sentation ; and it is this auestion of the relative ingre- 
dients of the “mix” that is causing all the trouble 
among educationists. 


* 


Peterborough has just been celebrating, in a very 
modest and duly solemn way, the eighth centenary of 
its cathedral, Abbot John of Sais having laid its 
foundation-stone in March, 1117. It is almost a matter 
of course that other churches formerly occupied the 
site, and that they were destroyed by direct assault and 
by accidental fires ; and, like many another building of 
its age and class, it was so slowly completed as to show 
distinct traces of the development of style. An 
interesting feature is the flat ceiling to the nave—a 
survival which serves as an impressive reminder that 
vaulting was an achievement of a later day, and that 
its static principles were mastered after many 
disastrous failures. Peterborough, indeed, is a relic of 
the more primitive metheds which preceded the mag- 
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nificence to which Gothic attained in the thirteenth 
century, and is for that reason more interesting as a 
“document” of architectural history than many a 
nobler fane. Its west front, however, has been not 
inaptly described as “ glorious,” and its “three gables 
great and fair” are celebrated in William Morris's 
“Earthly Paradise.” Built as an Abbey, Peterborough 
Cathedral acquired the latter designation when 
Henry VIII. founded his six new sees. Peterborough, 
it is rather curious to note, is so short a distance from 
Ely that the towers of the one cathedral can be seen 
from those of the other. Peterborough city is in the 
centre of what is perhaps the most prolific brickmaking 
industry in the kingdom—when there are no restric- 
tions on building. 


* sk * 


A daring suggestion is made in the “Journal of 
Education.” Itis that “if, after the War, we carry out 
such immediate reforms as the reduction of classes, we 
shall have to rebuild our London schools, as churches 
were rebuilt after the Great Fire.” It is an alluring 
prospect, but we detect some lack of parity in the con- 
ditions. One was under the impression that, after the 
Great Fire, the new churches were built because the 
old ones had been destroyed—a fate which will not, 
surely, overtake our schools as a consequence of the 
Great War. In our contemporary’s further notes on 
school building there is a further flaw which, though a 
mere scratch on the surface of an admirable argument, 
-may yet give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. 
“True,” it is said, “our modern school buildings are 
not usually mean or ugly. In London and other great 
cities at least, they are, as a rule, handsome and digni- 
fied. Yet none gives any impression of great beauty, 
because they are all alike, and beauty is impossible 
without individuality.” So far, we are, as our readers 
know, entirely in agreement with our contemporary ; 
who, however, reveals a weak joint in his armour of 
light when, momentarily forgetful that Wren built 
nearly all the churches after the Great Fire, he asks, 
“Why should there not be as much variety of archi- 
tecture in schools as in churches? No two churches 
in London are exactly alike, though hundreds are 
built on the same general plan. Each church is a 
separate conception.” This is sufficiently true, but 
unfortunately for the strength of the contention, it may 
be said to apply with equal force to the existing 
schools. No two of them are exactly alike. Never- 
theless, their individuality is in no case conspicuous, 
because the trail of officialdom is over them all; 
whereas Wren was a genius, working with a fairly free 
hand, and seeing very clearly the need for such variety 
as one man may devise. Moreover, London churches, 
as we see them to-day, are the work of many architects, 
but this cannot be said of the schools: and we shall 
never get the desired diversity until the designs of 
schools are obtained in open competition. It is only 
in this way that we can hope to realise the aspiration 
recently expressed in the manifesto of the Workers’ 
Educational Association that “school buildings and 
interiors should be designed with a view to developing 
the sense of beauty in the young.” 


It is an American poet who sings, “ And things arc 
not what they seem.” For example, “ pork” is some- 
thing else. What pork is when it is not pork one can 
only guess. Many references to it are cited from the 
public Press in “ The Journal of the American Institute 
of Architects,” which we welcome monthly not from 
Chicago (which, we understand, has the unholy 
alias of “Porkopolis”), but from Washington, D.C. 
Thus we learn with respect to an “Omnibus Public- 
Buildings Bill” that there was a “ pork-barrel combina- 
tion back of the Bill”; that “friends of pork cry that 
Congress will never surrender its right to appropriate 


public money for public buildings”; that “pork has 
not been propitious to architecture”; that “the 
Government ought to lead, but it does not—and pork 
is one of the reasons.” We must confess that we finc 
these porcine allusions somewhat baffling. They seer 
to make pork, or the friends of pork, at once beatific tc 
building and inimical to architecture. Is this what is 
meant by a “ pork-barrel combination”? It is not z 
rare phenomenon, this of the ardent builder whc 
“makes pork” of the architecture ; but our own familia; 
idiom does not illuminate the American use. We 
suspect—but this is mere guesswork—that the “ friend: 
of pork” are Congressmen who like to go back to thei; 
constituents with tangible and porcine proofs that loca 
interests have not been neglected—perhaps they come 
off with Government grants for local buildings; bu 
why a predilection for pork should be deemed unpro. 
pitious to architecture (except on some theory of night 
mare design), or why pork per se should be a reasor 
why the Government does not lead (unless it be tha’ 
lethargy supervenes on pork-provoked dyspepsia), are 
esoteric mysteries with which the stranger iter 
meddleth not. 


THE” PUATE Ss: 


Cathedral of Kazan, Petrograd. 

HIS is one of the great buildings of the Classic 
period of Russian architecture. In design it i 
inspired by St. Peter’s at Rome, the architect 

Voronikhine, having followed Bernini’s model in the 
colonnaded wings which extend on both sides of the 
central building. Voronikhine was born in 1759 in< 
village of the Government of Perm, a serf of Coun 
Strogonoff. The nobleman took an interest in _ the 
young peasant, who showed artistic inclinations, anc 
in the year 1777 he placed him with Bagenoff anc 
Kazakoff, the most celebrated architects of their day 
in Moscow. Count Strogonoff subsequently sent hin 
to make the Grand Tour and to study the art of ant: 
quity in Italy. In 1784 Voronikhine accordingly se 
out on his journey in company with the preceptor 0! 
the Count’s son. While in Rome he studied painting 
architecture, and various sciences, returning to Petro 
grad in 1790, where he became Professor of Architec 
ture. He was selected by the Emperor Paul I t 
design the Kazan Cathedral. He died in 1814. 


Hutments for Munition Workers. 

These are dealt with in the article on page 155 
Apart from their topical interest, the illustrations havi 
a value as suggesting a new manner that might bi 
adopted for rural housing. 


A Canteen. 

The photograph shows what a good effect can bi 
obtained in an industrial building when the design 1 
well balanced in its parts and carried out in goo 
materials. For plan, see page 157. 


PAPER ECONOMY. 


Eee the past two weeks we have urged reader 
to aid us in economising paper by getting thei 
Journal in one of two ways—either b; 
placing a direct subscription for it, or by makins 
a point of getting copies regularly from the sami 
newsagent. It is obvious that if a reader buys hi 
Journal here this week and there next week, news 
agents cannot determine the exact number of copie 
they may want in any single week, and the result 1 
bound to be waste in ‘‘returns’’ (z.e., copie} 
returned unsold). It is with the object of reducins 
this waste to the smallest possible amount that w 
os every reader to follow the suggestion mentione( 
above. 
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\ CRITICISM OF MODERN’ ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


N some notes on modern English domestic 
architecture in the ‘‘ Architectural Review ”’ 
for March, “G. J. H.”’ makes the following 

riticisms :— 

‘‘ The country-cottage or farmhouse type, it must 
we admitted, has been rather overdone. An eminent 
rchitect once said there appeared to be a prevalent 
dea that, to design a house of any size whatsoever, 
t was only necessary to take the country cottage 
nd blow it out! And there is really some ground 
or this criticism. We can call to mind quite large 
jouses masquerading as labourers’ cottages, with 
hatched roofs and rain-water butts complete. 

“ Another point that arises—one, indeed, which 
as been argued at considerable length many times 
efore—is that these pseudo-cottage houses are 
ften quite unsuited to the sort of people who have 
Olive inthem. That characteristic feature of the 
armhouse, the ingle fireplace, which, to look 
atural, must be left with the rough bricks exposed 
@ view, is scarcely the sort of thing which the 
10dern business man wants to sit down and look 
t when he comes home in the evening after a hard 
ay s work at the office. Yet this rustic feature is 
requently to be found. Pewter mugs and candle- 
ticks adorn the mantelpiece, while bellows and 
farming-pans complete the picture. Anachronisms 
f this sort are no doubt amusing for a time ; but 
hey become very wearisome. The same criticism 
pplies to the other distinctive features of the 
seudo-rustic house. __Living-rooms are left with 
he ceiling-joists exposed, and the mark of the adze 
s emphasised lest it should be overlooked. Doors 
Iso are very primitive pieces of work, consisting of 
lain boards nailed on to battens, imparting what is 
0 doubt considered a desirable barn-like appear- 
nce. But, happily, there are signs that the cult 
f false rusticity has had its day. 

“The type of work in which we have made the 
10st welcome progress is that to which, for want 
f a better term, we have applied the generic 
escription of ‘Georgian.’ While on the one 
and there has been much frank copyism, and on 
he other a good deal of unfortunate ‘originality,’ 
re yet have to admit that many serious attempts 
ave been made to avoid both pitfalls. Our younger 
chool of architects in particular have shown us 
hat it is quite possible to work in the traditional 
pirit without mere plagiarism, and at the same time 
9 achieve a fresh and satisfactory result. In one 
ense we have witnessed something of a revolt 
gainst the obsession of design. There was a strong 
tedisposition not so very long ago to concentrate 
pon detail, to the neglect of the larger considera- 
ions of proportion and mass. Thus, while all sorts 
f decorative trifles were receiving minute, even 
ucroscopic, attention, the house in its broad and 
eneral aspects was left to take care of itself. The 
esult was petty and niggling work. The 
1evitable reaction has set in; and like all reactions 
_ threatens to go to a directly opposite extreme, 
© aim at good proportion and breadth of effect is 
0 doubt the primary object ; but to stop there with 
he idea that all is well is quite a mistaken policy. 
‘arge unadorned blanks of wall surface have their 
vace€ 1n monumental design, but something more 
> required in domestic work. We do not want to 
0 back to that kind of simplicity which is mere 
lullness. Not only is this sort of thing bad for the 
eople who have to spend their lives in such houses, 
ut it is bad also for architects, who are wilfully 
urtailing their powers of design. The middle 
curse, which strikes between the two extremes, 
s the true one, and no doubt we shall follow it. 


“To carry on the eighteenth-century tradition is 
by no means so easy as it may seem. To design 
in the vernacular style demands, in addition to ripe 
scholarship, a fine sense of proportion and of the 
general fitness of things. That these qualities are 
by no means common is evidenced by the detail of 
much modern work. Carved swags are often too 
large and lumpy; mouldings to panelling and 
friezes are too coarse; the egg-and-tongue and 
bead-and-roll become fat and heavy and unduly 
obtrusive, and so forth. Likewise it requires a nice 
discrimination to select appropriate motifs for 
interior decoration. We have long since ceased to 
quibble over the apparent incongruity of using 
essentially external features for internal decoration. 
The Renaissance introduced the custom, which has 
been ratified and upheld by successive generations 
of architects. But the practice is often tarried to 
an absurd extreme.’’ 

Other articles of special interest in the March 
““ Review ” are: ‘‘ Inigo Jones’s Sketch-Book,’’ by 
Mr. Gotch; ‘‘ Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery in 
Pall Mall,’’ by Mr. Arthur Stratton; “Rural Archi- 
tecture in France,’’ by Mr. H. Bartle Cox; and “‘St. 
Peter’s, Rome, and a New Scheme’’—this last 
article beg accompanied by a plate illustration 
showing a wonderful view of St. Peter’s and its 
surroundings, taken from a balloon or aeroplane. 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN’S TILEWORK. 


N view of the recent death of William de Morgan, a 
| small loan collection of his pottery and tilework 
has been arranged in Room 132 of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. In the present difficulties of 
transport, no attempt has been made to form an 
exhaustive, or even a representative, series of these 
wares—a number of the choicest specimens have been, 
as a matter of fact, detained in Paris since the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition of 1914. »The exhibits are, there- 
fore, mainly confined to loans from residents in 
London and the neighbourhood. Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo has kindly assisted in the organisation. 

Both types of de Morgan’s productions are repre- 
sented—namely, the ruby-coloured and silver-yellow 
lustre ware, emulating the Italian majolica of Maestro 
Giorgio, of Gubbio, and that painted in rich harmonies 
of blue, green, and purple, the so-called Persian 
colours, suggested in reality by the work of the old 
Damascus potters. The collection testifies to the late 
artist’s wonderful fertility in the invention of designs, 
and proves that he fully understood the value of the 
art of the past as a stimulus to new creation rather than 
a repertory of themes to be slavishly copied. 

The opportunity has been taken to show in the same 
room a small series (also kindly lent) of the stoneware 
made at Southall by the three brothers Wallace, 
Walter, and Edwin Martin (of whom only the first- 
named, the eldest, survives). This belongs, of course, 
to a very different category of the potter’s art. Here 
the inventiveness of the artist is displayed in a great 
variety of form, always, however, strictly within the 
natural limits of the craft. 

The exhibition is supplemented by a few examples 
of modern pottery and porcelain, both English and 
foreign, drawn from the permanent collections of the 
Museum. Amongst these may be specially named 
specimens of French stoneware by Jean Carriés, Dela- 
herche, Bigot, Lenoble, and others, recently received 
by the Museum as a joint gift from Prince Antoine 
Bibesco and M. Paul Morand. 

Even in a time of War it is well to turn aside for a 
while to study Art, and we are sure that very many 
people will make a point of visiting this display at 
South Kensington. 


B 


A DISCUSSION 


R. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., 
presiding at the R.I.B.A, “informal 
conference” on “The Education of the 
Architect,” said that the high level of com- 
petence in the rising generation of archi- 
tects is largely due to their much improved 
training. He certainly thought that the 
younger men who are now practising 
architecture are very much better trained 
than was the case when the young archi- 
tect had practically to find out for himself 
what he wanted to know in the best way 
he could. 

Still, the organisation and the reform of 
architectural training which was brought 
about fifteen years ago, though it has done 
very well, could not stay there. We have 
to keep abreast of new conditions, new 
necessities, and we must modify and ex- 
tend our training to meet these new con- 
ditions. One caution he would suggest, 
and that is, that though modern construc- 
tion has made extraordinary strides in 
recent years, and though a great many new 
materials and new inventions have come 
into current use, with all of which-students 
ought to be acquainted, yet there is no 
need, when we move forward, to burn our 
boats, that is to say, to turn our backs on 
the knowledge which has been acquired by 
many generations of hard training and 
serious study. What we have to do is to 
supplement that knowledge, to maintain 
the level of that training, but to associate 
with it a more thorough scientific training. 
Our students will have to get a grip of 
these new methods, on the lines that we 
laid down some years ago, and that must 
be developed. 


Mr. Robert Atkinson Opens. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson, head master of 
the Architectural Association’s School, 
then read a paper from which the following 
extracts are made. 

He looked, he said, upon architecture as 
an art of the future, not of the past alone. 
We are confronted with problems daily, 
such, for instance, as aeroplanes; tem- 
porary sheds house them at present, but in 
the near future they will need permanent 
buildings and landing-places perhaps in 
cities. An architect should be prepared for 
such steps in progress. By his training he 
should be able to foresee or anticipate de- 
velopments; they do not come without 
warning, they are purely evolution, their 
trend is already settled, they need only 
courage and spirit for their solution, but 
they need different treatment to anything 
done before. Our ancestors were in a 
similar case, and they produced the beauti- 
ful solutions which we spend our lives in 
worshipping and copying, a spirit to be 
admired, but an almost useless exercise. 
Why should we not then move forward as 
they did; accept our conditions and our 
materials, use them, and perhaps produce 
beautiful buildings which will be in the 
true sense logical? We are richer in 
knowledge than our ancestors, richer in 
materials, in money; are we then deficient 
in courage, in enterprise, and in taste ? 

We are torn between our reverence for 
the past and our modern logical reasoning 
intelligence; invariably our  ancestor- 
worship wins. How often do we see our 
modern materials used courageously and 
properly? What would not our worshipful 
ancestors have given for our steel, our 
ferro-concrete, our glass, our asphalte, our 
asbestos, and our hundreds of mew 
materials ? 


* Condensed from the ‘‘R.I.B.A. Journal” report 
of the second informal conference, 


Evolution has progressed recently by the 
square of its former velocity, with what 
result ? Since the introduction of steel, 
tradition, which once kept pace with pro- 
gress, has been hopelessly outpaced. What 
a pathetic breakdown was then witnessed ! 
The engineer passed the plodding, con- 
servative, hidebound architect on the wings 
of the wind; he produced bridges and rail- 
way stations before the bewildered archi- 
tect could collect his instruments or mount 
his paper. The engineer showed his naked 
steel—the architect persisted in hiding it— 
it was not a traditional material. Palladio 
or Batty Langley was searched in vain; 
what could one do with these attenuated 
proportions? Result, chaos! 

Since that day the architect has never 
kept pace with his materials; he periodi- 
cally puts on a spurt to find that the 
materials he has just conquered are super- 
seded by new, and, like the dog tied behind 
the express train, prays for a collision. 

A partial solution of all these problems 
lies in the ¢razning of the architect; un- 
fortunately, were we to begin to-morrow, 
it would still be five to ten years before the 
result became apparent® I stand then con- 
fessed as a supporter of logical training ; 
but how to accomplish it? By training I 
mean, of course, the beginning of train- 
ing, for an architect is a lifelong student, 
but the beginning is the part which 
matters ; the first impressions, the glim- 
mering outlook must be the corner-stone, 
if years, and perhaps lifetimes, are to be 
saved. This outlook depends primarily 
upon the ability of the master, but within 
certain limits a generally similar outlook 
can be arrived at, first, by the education of 
the masters, and, secondly, by ther work 
amongst students. 

It is important then to settle in definite 
terms for the master’s guidance an outlook 
of the broadest possible character and 
arrange programmes of education which 
can immediately be put into force; not 
narrow-minded courses, but courses open to 
temperament and capable of constant 
improvement. 

Architecture, I am aware, is a complex 
subject—its side issues limitless, its study 
fascinating—and life, after all, is very 
short; but we have men of experience 
willing and able to save the student useless 
toil and to give him the benefit of their ex- 
perrence—so only can evolution take place 
—by enabling each generation to begin on 
a higher plane. 

I disagree entirely with many of the pre- 
sent methods of teaching—the system of 
dividing into watertight styles, the divorce 
of historical architecture and construction 
—by such methods a_ student is accus- 
tomed to look upon the styles as separate 
periods beginning at a given date and 
stopping at a given date, as if history were 
like the turning on and off of a tap. 

Historic architecture is part of the life 
of its particular period, the influences of 
daily habits, the capacity or intellect of the 
people, the materials in use, the methods of 
construction, and the influence of all these 
things on the architecture. Teaching 
should show whether the architecture (de- 
sign) is deliberate, or dictated by the 
materials and habits of life. These are of 
more importance than a string of names, 
of dates, of dimensions. Of what use is it 
to know all these things without being able 
to analyse them? To pick out those that 
are useful and those that are not, and to 
be able to apply the result to modefn pro- 
blems, this essence of analysis is the faculty 
which will solve our modern difficulties. 
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ON SCIENCE AND ART IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


With planning it is the same thing—we 
do not study ancient planning for its 
dimensions—we wish to learn to analyse, 
to see how the forms of roofing dominated 
the spacing and shape of rooms, whether 
the roofs be flat, domed, vaulted, of 
columnar, to see why axial lines are main- 
tained and why adopted, to see if paralle’ 
axes are good or harmful, to see if in 
massing the largest rooms have the thickest 
walls and rise up to a greater height, the 
use of climax and anti-climax, to see if 
internal massing dominates external mass. 
ing, and when external grouping was firs! 
developed. 

Then follows the grouping of separat. 
buildings, their connection, the dominatior 
of the more important, their approache: 
and the study of the points from which they 
will be viewed, the deliberate confining 0: 
spectators by walls or obstructions to the 
vicinity of the points of view desired. 

Again, with historical construction, hoy 
can this be forcibly extracted from it: 
setting, set down in text-books as averagi 
diagrams, copied faithfull~ by students anc 
advanced as evidence of knowledge ? 

What part of Azstorical construction 
except, perhaps, masonry and brickwork 
applies to modern construction? (Domes 
tic buildings excluded.) Very little. How 
much of this old construction is obsolete: 
All but the more simple part of it, at any 
rate, Who ever uses queen-post roo 
trusses? Why not then teach historica 
architecture and construction as one sup 
ject and begin modern construction on th 
foundation thus provided ? 

Let expression be a part of our moder: 
construction ; let the use of the building 
be it library or warehouse, be expressed 
its appearance and its materials. Wh 
should a_ stecl-framed or ferro-concret 
building be clothed like an Italian palac 
or a Roman temple? Simulating pon 
derosity on a slender framework; wh 
waste the client’s money and floor space 
Why load a framework with unnecessar 
weight ? Why blot out the precious day 
light with simulation rustications? Wh 
not live the lite of the occupant for a fey 
days and learn what he considers a goo 
building for his business ? 

The architect always has a tendency t 
lock himself up with his books when h 
prepares his design; why not go out an 
see life? I mean the life of the intende 
occupants, the poor devil who has to pas 
his life in a room with a small Windo 
either on the ceiling or on the floor, ¢ 
perhaps even sharing it with another poe 
devil in another little room. Books ar 
certainly the foundation of an architect 
knowledge, but they must be wsed, mc 
worshipped. Draughtsmanship is anothe 
point. There are people who say that th 
good draughtsman has spent so much tim 
in perfecting his art that He has had no tim 
to learn anything else. Draughtsmanshi 
is certainly a great help to the architec 
It is easier to visualise a building from 
good drawing than a bad one, and whe 
not abused the projection of shadows an 
rendering is invaluable in finding the co 
rect massing of parts and the corre 
weight and projection of ornaments- 
always, of course, allowing for that elusiv 
element ‘‘ taste.’? My own experience ¢ 
students is that the best perspective han 
as usually the most prolific designer an 
the best at the handling of masses, h 
faculty of ‘‘ seeeng all round ”’ being mot 
highly developed than that of his fellows. 

I quite realise that the plodding person. 


= 
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he backbone of the profession. For that 
‘eason I think it would be a great injustice 
o raise the standard of the examinations 
0 too high a level. It would be better to 
award post-graduate diplomas for, say, 
lesign, town-planning, scientific research, 
9 specialised subjects; these would tend 
© the continuation of studies in the par- 
icular line of each student and get rid of 
he idea now prevalent that onte the Final 
s passed the goal is reached. Combina- 
jon in business, too, might be encouraged 
more than it is; very-often a particular 
xerson’s lack of success is his lack of busi- 
1ess ability or some one-sided reason. Why 
10t, as in America, have three or four 
yartners, each a specialist in his own line ? 


Mr. Munby on Scientific Groundwork. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A., at the in- 
stance of the chairman, read a report he 
aad been asked to make to the Board of 
Architectural Education with reference to 
he meeting of Public School Science 
Masters held at Eton at the beginning of 
January, under the presidency of Dr. 
Turner, Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 

Mr. Munby expressed the opinion that 
he Royal Institute of British Architects 
should endeavour to come more closely into 
ouch with our well-known schools, with a 
view not only of assisting the education of 
oys destined to become architects, but, by 
making the profession of architecture 
setter known and understood, help to draw 
ts students from the ranks of the Public 
Schools to a larger extent. That much 
more science is required in an architect’s 
raining, if modern structures are to con- 
inue to be within his province, will, Mr. 
Munby said, probably be admitted, and 
nuch of this knowledge might be obtained 
at the Public Schools were the Board's 
Examination framed to require it and made 
nore widely known. 


Laboratories for Builders. 

Mr. Hugh Davies, of the Board of Edu- 
ation, said that the Board of Education 
iad just issued a Memorandum, dealing 
with the teaching of building subjects in 
echnical schools, which would no doubt be 
of interest to those concerned with archi- 
ectural education, especially on_ its 
scientific side. He particularly instanced 
he suggestions contained in the memoran- 
lum regarding the establishment, equip- 
nent, and organisation of building labora- 
ories for instruction in the scientific 
rinciples of building and for experimental 
work on all kinds of building materials, 
brick, stone, limes, cements, wood, etc. 
The idea of these building laboratories 
would not be a new one to architects. In 
1 highly interesting address given to 
nembers of the Institute on the establish- 
nent of the Institute’s Board of Architec- 
‘ural Education in 1904, the present chair- 
man, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, urged the 
need of such laboratories for the instruction 
f architects’ pupils. [The Chairman : The 
idea belonged to Professor Lethaby.] It 
was to be hoped that these laboratories 
would be established in every important 
entre of building education, and that they 
would be used not merely by class students 
but also by practising architects who 
wished to carry out investigations on local 
materials or to conduct research on matters 
4 building interest. The  Board’s 
memorandum also dealt in detail with 
‘omplete schemes of instruction in building 
and included many suggestions on matters 
such as those being discussed by the pre- 
sent conference. 


Architecture as an Art. 
Professor S. D. Adshead proposed to 
submit a few remarks which might help to 


emind us that architecture is an art, and 


f 


in its highest aspect a fine art and the 
mistress art. He held that architecture is 
not based on construction, on the spacing 
of stanchions, on the jointing of girders, 
on the depth of beams, and the spans of 
trusses. It is a medium of emotional ex- 
pression giving utterance to phases of the 
fancy, arrived at like all the arts by pro- 
cesses of suggestion. It suggests phases 
of human thought, aspects of mind, condi- 
tions of temperament, states of conscience, 
and particularly such as bind us to this 
earth. And construction is nothing more 
to architecture than the peculiarities of 
paper and pencil are to the draughtsman. 
Construction merely controls the method 
and defines the medium of expression. It 
has nothing to do with the thing expressed. 
The Parthenon, the Pantheon, Genain’s 
Library, the Pont Alexandre, Paris, and 
the spire of Salisbury Cathedral are not 
only pieces of construction esthetically ex- 
pressed, they are much more—they are 
imaginative conceptions submissive to the 
limitations of the material of which they 
are constructed, and therefore it is my view 
that at the outset of a student’s career he 
should be taught that architecture is akin 
to the fine arts, that, like painting, music, 
and sculpture, it is an emotional art, and 
that the kind of emotions which it can 
arouse are closely related to those which 
are aroused by reference to history and 
tradition; that being more dependent for its 
expression upon material than are painting 
and sculpture, construction and a know- 
ledge of construction are absolutely essen- 
tial to its practical realisation. 


Science and Art Not Antagontstic. 


Professor Lethaby said: I feel that it is 
false to set up an opposition between 
science and art at all in these matters. 
What should be meant by science is 
generalised or theoretical knowledge or 
preparatory knowledge, going very far. But 
science, in its application, is an art, such 
as the building art. The knowledge pre- 
liminary to the laying out of a great bridge, 
the knowledge of metals and of stresses, is 
science; but the putting it into operation, 
the building of the bridge or of the battle- 
ship. is an art. It is mere obfuscation and 
obscurantism and everything bad, this sug- 
gested opposition between art and science. 
I would make the teaching of architecture 
wholly science. When that comes to be 
applied, it will become an art. By saying 
I would make the teaching of architecture 
wholly scientific. I do not mean the 
learning about the science of geo- 
logy, for instance, but I would attempt 
to set out the real science of build- 
ing; the exploration of the possibilities of 
planning through an architectural geo- 
metry, and that sort of thing; to know the 
possibilities of designing through the 
mechanical necessities of structure, and so 
on. I would allow no taste to come in in 
teaching. Some day we shall come to 
realise that we have been dealing with a 
contradiction in terms, for all teaching is 
scientific ; you can teach nothing but science, 
and to teach science is to open the way to 
art and temperament, to taste, or whatever 
you like to term it. It is always there, 
and it will always come in. You are giving 
the man the means, and nothing else 
should be taught but science. We had a 
very interesting, competent, and remark- 
able Professor of Painting visiting this 
country from Brussels, and he said exactly 
the same thing about the teaching of paint- 
ing, that they were coming to the conclu- 
sion in Brussels that what should be 
taught was the science of painting, and 
that the artist had the rest of what was 
required in himself; he had temperament, 


genius, or whatever you like to call it. 
They had come to the conclusion that it 
was their business to teach the science of 
painting. In the same way, I think, we 
shall have to come to the conclusion, some 
day—it may be twenty years, it may be 
200 years hence—that the only thing which 
can be taught in architecture is the science 
of it, science all round; geometry as 
applied to it, mechanics as applied to 1t; 
but that does not ignore the question of the 
art, or the temperament, or the genius; it 
opens the way to those qualities. 

Invited by the chairman to speak, Mr. 
F. Roscoe, secretary to the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, said the assumed 
conflict between science and art is 
one which has troubled men from the 
earliest times, and we have to deter- 
mine how much, if at ,all, the study of 
science is of direct help to the artist. In 
Herbert Spencer’s book on education in 
which he advocates the teaching of science, 
he refers to the well-known statue, the 
‘* Discobolus,’’? and says that if the sculp- 
tor had possessed a rudimentary knowledge 
of science he would have known that after 
throwing the disc the man must inevitably 
fall to the ground; but Herbert Spencer 
probably overlooked the fact that on re- 
leasing the disc the athlete would have 
moved his foot and so have preserved his 
balance. The artist knew this and was 
not thinking solely of the mechanical 
science. Mr. Roscoe suggested, ‘‘ although 
with diffidence,’’? that sciences never 
generate arts out of themselves. Science 
is organised knowledge. You can work 
backwards from art to science, but you 
cannot work forward from a science to an 
art. He agreed with Professor Lethaby 
that in the relation between science and art 
everything depends on the artist. He sub- 
mitted that the scientific training which 
does, of course, underlie every art, must 
never be undertaken except in constant re- 
lation to the actual art which is contem- 
plated. Examinations should follow the 
curriculum, and not determine it. You 
must decide what is the best training for 
an architect, and make the examinations 
fit the training—not make the training fit 
the ideal examination. If you think too 
much of the science underlying the art and 
the craft of architecture, your examinations 
will have too much science in them, and 
the training will have too much of it, too; 
the training will be insulated from the 
reality of the art itself. The value of 
science, in any form of training, is strictly 
limited; it is limited by its immediate 
applicability to the purpose involved. And, 
further, he thought the continued interest 
and zeal of the student largely depend upon 
his appreciation of the continued applica- 
bility of what he is learning at the moment, 
the purpose in his chosen calling. He was 
against teaching detached science. 


The Beaux-Arts Course. 


Sir John Burnet said: It is our first duty 
to be intelligent citizens, keen and sym- 
pathetic students of the requirements of 
our time. To this end it seems to ine a 
higher standard of general education 
should be required of our students before 
they enter upon their architectural studies. 
I thoroughly appreciate what has been said 
in reference to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and the system of monthly ‘‘ projets ”’ 
which form the background of the course 
of study there, but as one of the few 
students from this country who committed 
themselves to the whole course, I would 
like to express my belief that these ‘‘ pro- 
jets”? are intended to indicate to the 
student the part that arrangement-of-plan 
plays in his “‘ art,’’ and that he may appre- 
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ciate how far he has profited in design by 
the study of those books illustrating the 
subject which are available to him, and, 
along with his drawings from the cast and 
his modelling, are together exercises 1n 
design and technical methods of expression. 
The more important part of the course 
seemed to me then, as a student, and still 
seems to me, to have been the lectures to be 
attended on History, Higher Mathematics, 
Stereotomy, and Construction, with their 
final written and oral examinations, the 
failure to pass in any one of which meant 
being ‘‘ sent down ’’ for a year, and the 
satisfaction and enthusiasm with which 
each student entered upon his final ** pro- 
jet,” the ‘* Projet of Construction,’”? which 
indicated his progress alike as a designer 
and constructor, and enabled him to pass 
into the first class, showed, I think, that 
others held the same opinion. It is the 
lectures, and drawings made for them, and 
the examination before and after the ‘‘ Pro- 
jet of Construction ”’ that teach the student 
his craft. The ‘‘ projets,’? drawing from 
the cast, and modelling, are all influences, 
the power of which, like the books he 
studies, his fellow students in the studio, 
and the distinguished architect in whose 
studio he works, must always depend upon 
the nature of the student, and his ability 
to profit by them. The first makes it pos- 
sible for him to practise the craft of archi- 
tecture. The second affects only the way 
he does it; if the second course is earnestly 
followed his work should bear the stamp of 
‘‘ culture,’’ or it may be of “* genius.”’ 

I do not think the standard of the Royal 
Institute is high enough; it should have 
the highest ideals in education. I think 
the standard should be much higher and 
yet give a man no further education than 
he needs to make him a respected member 
of the profession. Whether it should be 
in the form of post-graduate study or not I 
do not know, but I would like to see some 
element in the course which passed the 
student into the University, it might be bv 
way of a diploma, or an honours course; 
or the student might take his B.A. or M.A. 
with an arts subject before entering as an 
architectural student; some method by 
which our education would be not wholly 
dissociated from the education of other pro- 
fessional spheres. In that way other pro- 
fessions would know what it meant to ve 
an architect, and our work and our respon. 
sibilities would be better understood and 
appreciated by the public and our advice 
more generally sought. 


When Engineers Consulted Architects. 

Mr. A. E. Richardson, referring to re- 
marks made by previous speakers concern-. 
ing the functions of the architect being 
usurped by the engineer, points out that in 
the Victorian period the engineers very 
eagerly consulted the architects on ques- 
tions of practical utility. When Dobson 
was designing the Central Station at New- 
castle the engineers were in a quandary re- 
garding the curve in the main line; they 
appealed to the architect, who adjusted the 
railway tracks for them and incorporated 
the rails into his scheme for the station. 
The engineers were not churls, and 
acknowledged their obligation to the archi- 
tect’s taste. Philip Hardwick was advisory 
architect to the London and Birmingham 
Railway, Mocatta to the London, Brighton 
and South Coast, Sir Gilbert Scott to the 
Midland, for whom he designed the grand 
iron vault in collaboration with an en- 
gineer, and Mulvany and Sancton Wood 
both advised the railway companies in 
Ireland. This is proof of the fact that the 
practical mind is not always_ capable of 
hitting off the most fitting solution of a 
mechanical problem. 
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Architects’ Claim for Fees. 


Barrett v. Enfield Electric Cable 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
March 13. King’s Bench Division. Before Mr. Justice 

Rid'ey. 

This was an action in which Mr. Her- 
bert Stanley Barrett, practising as Messrs. 
Stanley Barrett and Driver, architects and 
surveyors, of. Gray’s Inn Chambers, 
Holborn, W.C., claimed from the Enfield 
Electric Cable Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
of Brimsdown, Middlesex, £115 10s., for 
goods due to plaintiff and work done as an 
architect. 

Mr. Hawke, K.C., and -Mr. Dobb 
appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. Schiller, 
K.C., and Mr. Henriques for defendants. 
. Mr. Hawke stated that the action was 
really for breach of contract. Plaintiff 
claimed first an amount of fro ros. for 
work done as an architect and surveyor in 
assisting the defendants in a dispute they 
had with the firm of Messrs. Brownlie and 
Murray. Defendants admitted that he did 
the work and ought to be paid for it, but 
they said he had really been paid, becausé 
he had received £10 10s., but owing to an 
error in the letter in which it was sent it 
was stated that it was payment for another 
job in connection with the erection of a 
works manager’s house. The main part 
of the claim was for fees for the prepara- 
tion of plans for a new factory at 
defendants’ place at Brimsdown. Defen- 
dants’ case was that plaintiff undertook to 
prepare the plans and do all necessary 
work on terms similar to those on which 
he had previously done work for Viscount 
Grimston in connection with the building 
of a factory at St. Albans. These terms 
were that unless the plans were accepted 
and the work carried out plaintiff was to 
be paid nothing. There was no dispute 
that plaintiff did the work. He prepared 
designs which were approved, got out 
plans and obtained tenders. On March 4 
defendants decided not to go on with the 
work, and wrote to plaintiff on March 5 
telling him so. On that defendants con- 
tended that plaintiff was not entitled to be 
paid anything. The terms on which 
plaintiff had previously done work for 
Lord Grimston were that plaintiff was to 
prepare plans for a new factory at St. 
Albans. If the work was proceeded with 
he was to be paid for the whole work, but 
if not he was to receive a certain amount 
for preparing the plans. 

Mr. Barrett gave evidence bearing out 
counsel’s statement. He said it was agreed 
that he should receive © per cent. remu- 
neration for his work. No suggestion was 
ever made till now that he was to be paid 
on similar terms to those on which he had 
done work for Lord Grimston. 

After plaintiffs evidence, his Lordship 
said he could see no answer to plaintiff's 
claim. 

Mr. Henriques said defendants’ case 
was that a verbal agreement was made 
between plaintiff and Lord Grimston at 
St. Albans by which nlaintiff was to pre- 
pare plans at his own risk. If the work 
was afterwards carried out he was to be 
paid for his services; if not; he was to 
receive nothing. 

His Lordship remarked that this de- 
fence seemed quite hopeless in face of the 
letters and documents. 

Mr. R. D. Hampson, district surveyor 
of Kensington, also gave evidence. 

For the defence Viscount Grimston 
said plaintiff in an interview, undertook to 
prepare plans for a new factory. Plaintiff 
was eventually entrusted with that work 
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on the terms of 5 per cent. if the work 
was carried out, anda payment of £50 ikit 
was not. Early in 1915 witness asked 
plaintiff if he would be willing to do the 
architect’s work in connection with the 
factory at Brimsdown on the same terms 
as he had worked for witness. Plaintiff 
agreed to do so. The arrangement was 
“no work no pay.” 

At the conclusion of the lunch interval 
Mr. Hawke announced that a settlement 
had been arrived at. Defendants had 
agreed to submit to judgment for £105, 
to include the ten guineas paid into 
Court, with costs on the High Court scale. 

His Lordship directed judgment to be 
entered accordingly. 


Architect's Fees for a Model ' Bakery. 
‘Bethell v. Page. 


March 21-22, King’s Bench Division. 
Justice Ridley. 


This was.an action by Mr. Frank 
Bethell, an architect, of Queen Anne’s 
Place, Bushill Park, Enfield, claiming 
£233 10s. from Mr. F. W. Page, of Gordon 
Road, Peckham, for architect’s fees in re- 
lation to the erection of a model bakery at 
St. Aidans Road and Forest Hill Road, 
Forest Hill. The defendant, it appeared, 
was in 1913 and 1914 contemplating the 
construction of model bakeries on a site at 
Forest Hill, and he approached the plain- 
tiff in regard to the scheme, the estimated 
cost of carrying out which was £4,670. 
According to plaintiff a verbal and implied 
contract was made between them that 
plaintiff should prepare the plans, etc., and 
be paid 5 per cent. on the building cost for 
so doing. The plaintiff accordingly pre- 
pared alternative plans and working draw- 
ings, with draft specifications for a build- 


Before Mr. 


ing consisting of a bakehouse, cooling-room, 


offices, mess-room, flour store, stables, 
forage store, general stores, and loading 
shed. The building was not, however, 
constructed in accordance with his plans. 

The defence was a denial that the 
plaintiff had rendered the professional ser- 
vices alleged or that there was any agree 
ment made between the parties as to the 
amount of remuneration to be paid. De: 
fendant said that he did not employ th 
plaintiff as an architect or that he had ir 
any way made use of the plaintiff’s plans 
He said, further, that a reasonable re 
muneration for preparing the sketch plan: 
was ten guineas, which amount he brough 
into court. 

Plaintiff was examined at length as t 
the circumstances which led up to th 
agreement between the parties and upol 
the plans which he had prepared. 

After an adjournment his  coumse 
announced that the parties had arrived at: 
settlement and that plaintiff should hay 
judgment for £100, with costs. 

His lordship, in entering judgment fo 
plaintiff for £100 and costs, said that th 
plans made a very strong case against th 
defendant. 


Mr. Muirhead Bone’s War Drawings. 

Mr. Muirhead Bone’s recent drawings ! 
France are being reproduced by authorit 
of the War Office under the title of “ Th 
Western Front.’? In addition to this pul 
lication, a selection of drawings will b 
reproduced on a larger scale (20 in. b 
15 in.) to give full effect to the artist 
work. ‘War Drawings ’’ will consist ( 
a series of parts each containing ten illu: 
trations. The drawings will appear ¢ 
nearly as possible in facsimile, printed 1 
one, two, or more colours, according to th 
character of the originals. It will 
possible to obtain separate plates from th 
publication. 
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HUTMENTS FOR MUNITION 


me ONG the many problems created by 

the huge increase in our munitions 
output has been that of providing suitable 
houses for the many thousands of workers 
who have been drafted into certain dis- 
tricts, and for whom there was no pos- 
sibility of finding accommodation in exist- 
ing houses. The occasion being largely of 
a temporary nature, it was neither feasible 
nor desirable to build for permanent 
occupation. At the same time, as the 
occupation was considered to extend over a 
period of some years it was necessary that 
the houses should be absolutely weather- 
proof and well equipped. In connection 
with Woolwich Arsenal the Office of 
Works built on a large estate at Well Hall 
a colony of permanent houses of very 
admirable character (which colony was 
fully described and illustrated in our 
Special Issue of December 27 last). But 
there have also been built by the Building 
Works Department of the Arsenal (under 
the direction of Lieut.-Colonel Hemming) 
some thousands of temporary hutments, 
which are of equal interest, for they are 
not only of a very agreeable appearance, 
but are so planned as to provide rooms of 
an astonishingly good size, considering the 
limitations under which ‘they have been 
designed and constructed. On our plates 


this week we reproduce some photographs 


of these hutments, as well as a detail 
drawing showing the manner in which they 
are built up, which illustrations, we think, 
are worthy of very careful study, as the 
hutments seem to us to offer a type that 
might very well be adopted for rural 
housing. The interior view which we re-~ 
produce does not represent a typical in- 
terior in so far as its furnishings are 
concerned, but it shows what can be done 
when the occupant is a person of good 
taste. 

The accommodation comprises a living 
room 15 ft. by 1o ft., fitted with a dresser 
having shelves and cupboards, andasmall 
coal range having an oven and a boiler on 
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either side of the fire-grate ; three bedrooms 
respectively 11 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft., 13 ft. by 
1o ft., and 10 ft. by 8 ft. (one of these is 
in some of the hutmefts treated as a 

parlour ’’); scullery, fitted with a gas 
pai sink, copper, and bath with cover ; 


pantry and  coals—opening into the 
scullery; and w.c., next to the side 
entrance. 


The hutments have a timber framework 
upon timber posts embedded in concrete. 
The exterior in most cases is covered with 
weather-boarding, but in some _ cases 
asbestos sheeting is used instead for the 
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WORKERS. 


upper portion above sill-level, with wood 
fillets covering the joints. Both types are 
shown on our plate. The majority of the 
hutments are lined with “ Poilite” asbestos 
sheeting. The roof is covered with j-in. 
rough boarding on spars at 2 ft. centres, 
the waterproofing material being either 
1-ply “ Ruberoid ” or tarred felt. 

The construction of the internal parti- 
tions varies; some are of timber framing 
covered with asbestos sheets, while others 
are solid slab partitions, constructed of 
breeze concrete, sand-lime blocks, or 
hollow tiles; in the case of the hutment of 
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BLOCK PLAN OF PART OF SITE SHOWING DISPOSITION OF HUTMENTS. 
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which we publish an interior view, tile 
partitions are used, simply distempered 
over, producing a very excellent result. All 
the studs and spars are spaced at 2 ft. 
centres to avoid waste in the asbestos 
lining, which is supplied in sheets ineasur- 
ing 8 ft. by 4 ft. 

The whole of the timber framework was 
constructed in panels and bolted together 
in place, thus enabling the hutments to be 
taken down and re-erected elsewhere at a 
comparatively low cost. (We have heard 
the suggestion that after the War they are 
to be taken over to France and Belgium to 
serve as temporary housing accommoda- 
tion whilst the devastated areas are being 
rebuilt.) ; 

The weather-boarding has been stained 
a brown colour with “ Solignum.” 

The block plan appearing on p. 157 
shows the general lay-out pf a portion of 
one of the estates on which these hutments 
are erected. From this it will be seen that 
each hutment stands upon its own plot, 
measuring approximately 55 ft. by 45 ft., 
whereby the fire risk is minimised as far 
as is possible with this class of construc- 
tion. Every sixth hutment is provided 
with a fire extincteur, and numerous fire- 
alarm calls have been fixed. 

As regards cost, it would serve no pur- 
pose to give any figures on which to base 
a general estimate, as these hutments were’ 
erected under War conditions, at high 
pressure, and a great amount of overtime 
was worked. 

The rents are tos. per week, inclusive of 
rates, taxes, etc. 


CANTEENS FOR WAR WORKERS. 
calli: 


i two preceding articles on canteens for 

War workers which have appeared in 
our issues for February 21 and March 7 
we have dealt with the general considera- 
tions that determine the planning and con- 
struction of these essentially modern 
adjuncts to factories. To the information 
already given may now be added the 
following particulars: 

The kitchen should be situated as 
centrally as possible with regard to the 
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dining-room, which it should adjoin. The 
wash-up or scullery should open out of the 
kitchen and should abut immediately upon 
the main dining hall. A counter or shelf 
with communicating hatch should be pro- 
vided to admit of dirty crockery being 
handed direct to the hot-water sinks. In 
addition to the sinks in the scullery, such 
accommodation is also required in the 
kitchen for the use of the cook in the pre- 
paration of food. The sinks should be 
supplied with hot water from an indepen- 
dent boiler, which should be placed as near 
to the sinks as practicable. 

With regard to the ventilation and light- 
ing of canteens it may be noted that ample 
window space (with a large proportion of 
the windows opening) is desirable, and in 
no case should the total glass area of the 
windows be less than one-tenth of the floor 
area of the various rooms in which they 


CANTEEN STOREROOM. 


SCULEERY. 
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occur. Fanlights of casement windows 
should be hinged at the bottom to fall 
inwards. Glazed cheeks or gussets should 
be provided to admit of continuous ven- 
tilation, and at the same time prevent 
down-draught. All casement windows 
should be made to open for use in warm 
weather, and to flush the rooms with air 
after the principal meal is over. Louvre 
ventilators under the roof or in turrets pro- 
vide ventilation for the main mess room. 
A simple cord attachment to wooden flaps 
should be provided to allow these ventila- 
tors to be closed during cold or windy 
weather. The kitchen should be provided 
with a continuous louvre ventilator, and 
it is desirable, where electric or other power 
is available, that an exhaust fan should be 
fixed to extract the heat and steam from 
the kitchen and scullery, and incidentally 
to assist in the general ventilation of the 
dining rooms. lLarders should face north 
and have nearly half the glass omitted in 
the window panes, perforated zinc panels 
being substituted to provide suitable venti- 
lated storage for perishable food. 

It is most essential that there should 
always be a plentiful supply of hot water 
through the sink taps for washing up pur- 
poses. This can be supplied from a (1) 
circulator boiler connected to a storage 
system, a (2) large hot-water geyser, or a 
(3) separate boiler over each sink. The 
choice of apparatus is by no means limited, 
and has been of late greatly extended by 
very convenient and highly economical 
adaptations of gas to such purposes. 

Speaking of the modern adaptations of 
gas, it may here be usefully added that the 
small gas-heated destructors for house- 
hold refuse which have been recently in- 
troduced seem to be particularly service- 
able for canteens and camps. They are 
fully described in a special article in the 
current issue of “Specification.” 

We publish on this page two views of a 
scullery and a store in a canteen (for which 
illustrations we are indebted to the 
Canteen Committee of the Central Control 
Board, Liquor Traffic). We also show a 
plan and photograph of a canteen whi 
has quite recently been erected from de- 
signs by Mr. A. Alban H. Scott; the plan 
is given on the next page, the photogra 
of the exterior being reproduced as a plate. 
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NEW MATERIALS FOR WAR-TIME BUILDINGS.* 


HEN the Committee asked me to 
open a discussion on this subject I 
understood that at these discussions we 
were to deal with actualities, therefore I 
started by making diligent search for the 
new materials, and found, as a result, that 
there were no new materials that could by 
any stretch of the imagination be capable 
of influencing design. I therefore made a 
search for new methods, and probably 
owing to the distraction of the War I found 
very few methods that could be called new, 
and none that were of sufficient importance 
to affect design. The following is what I 
found. The new materials were corru- 
gated asbestos struts, which are used as a 
substitute for corrugated galvanised iron, 
and, owing to the great difficulty in getting 
any galvanised materials, may have a 
future, but can hardly claim artistic merit. 
There are various new processes for water- 
proofing concrete, which are useful, but do 
not affect the esthetic treatment of 

concrete. 

Foreign Hard Woods. 

There is a Committee sitting at the Im- 
perial Institute to interest architects and 
builders in woods from India, Nigeria, and 
the Colonies; these woods are nearly all 
hard woods most suitable for joinery and 
furniture, but having regard to the diffi- 
culty in obtaining steel some of the cheaper 
hard woods may be used in place of steel 
for stanchions and girders. The new 
methods I found were Mr. Isaac Shone’s 
“cuncta in unum ”’ system of house drain- 
age that has a certain esthetic value, as it 
reduces the macaroni like decorations that 
the plumber inflicts on our designs under 
the plea of sanitation. I believe this 
system has a great future before it, but it 
wants energetic pushing, as it is novel to 
the existing teaching and practice of sani- 
tary experts, and the methods that the 
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public has been taught to consider as the 
very gospel of hygiene. 

The development of central heating, that 
is, the delivery of hot water to dwelling- 
houses for all sorts of purposes, as gas and 
electricity are now supplied, appears to be 
a business proposition, and if logically 
carried out might go some way to settle the 
domestic servant difficulty, and would re- 
sult in important modifications in house 
planning in towns. But I could not find 
any description of any place where it had 
been put in actual practice, though such 
buildings as the Liverpool Hospital, where 
central heating is largely developed, show 
what the possibilities are. 


The Cement Gun. 

In America und Canada a device called 
a cement gun is being largely used for ex- 
terior stucco and interior plaster work. In 
principle the cement gun consists of two 
superimposed tanks, in the top one of 
which are dumped the dry materials con- 
stituting the mortar. From the bottom 
one the dry mixture is ejected by com- 
pressed air through a hose line with a 
nozzle at the end. To this nozzle a second 
and smaller hose delivers a supply of water 
under pressure, which is applied to the dry 
constituents just before they emerge from 
the nozzle. The mortar issues from the 
hose in the form of a spray with consider- 
able force, and impinges on the surface to 
be plastered. It is claimed that the high 
pressure with which the mortar is applied 
produces an adhesion and strength that 
cannot be equalled by hand applied 
methods. 

There are several forms of. blocks for 
building walls and partitions now being 
largely used in buildings in our parks and 
open spaces to house the new army of lady 
Civil Servants. One called ‘‘ The Grip,’’ 
which consists of 23-in. or 3-in. terra-cotta 
slabs about 1 ft. 3 in. square, has diagonal 
grooves forming a lattice on the surface in 


which steel reinforcing bars .are laid, and 
the whole surface cemented over, is a 
strong form of this method; but none of 
these seemed to give any scope for discus- 
sion. 

Munition Buildings. 


Faint, though pursuing, I asked the 
Office of Works to allow me to see the 
drawings of what they were doing for the 
munition buildings, in the hope of finding 
something there. I found no new materials, 
but perhaps some of their methods may be 
of interest. 

The problem the Office of Works had 
to solve was to provide the accommodation 
required with the greatest possible dis- 
patch, and with the limitations imposed by 
the difficulty of getting materials. 

The result is that these buildings are con- 
structed largely of wood. The big stores, 
1,000 ft. by 120 ft., are roofed by Belfast 
trusses of 60 ft. span, formed with 4-in. by 

3-in. battens fixed with cut nails clinched, 
which are found to be better than bolts. 
On these purlins are laid and then boarded, 
it being difficult to get curved galvanised 
corrugated iron. The boards are covered 
with roofing felt laid in the same direction 


as the boarding and lapped against the 


wind. These buildings are lighted by sky- 
lights in alternate bays; the trusses are 
spaced 12 ft. 6 in. apart. The skylights 
are glazed with one or other of the patent 
forms of glazing. The walls are timber 
framed, covered with 3-in. rebated feather- 
edged boarding creosoted on the outside. 
The trusses are supported in the centre 
with wooden pillars built up with 9-in. by 
3-in. deals; the feet of the pillars are 
bedded in cement concrete blocks. 


Floor Construction. 


The flooring is generally cement con- 
crete, sometimes reinforced, as it is not 
unusual to have shells piled up so as to give 
a load of one ton to the square foot. In 
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covering large areas like this the question 
of levelling the site is a considerable diffi- 
culty, and it is found that a fall of 1 in 100 
is not noticeable in the use of the building, 
and to save raising a floor 10 ft. at one end 
is a great consideration. The effect of 
these eighty Belfast trusses, which are 
mere latticework and centre pillars in one 
of these stores, which is about 22 ft. high, 
is quite impressive. One interesting point 
is that the level of the floors is taken at the 
level of the floor of the railway truck; these 
trucks are higher than the trucks used in 
the works, which run on 2-ft. tracks, so 
that these tracks are raised to bring the 
floor of the light trucks level with the floor 
of the railway trucks. Between the light 
trucks and the floor of the sheds there are 
trenches in which the workpeople stand, so 
that the shells standing on the floor of the 
shed are just bench high, and they can be 
manipulated with great ease. The result 
of this is that the shells never have to be 
lifted, but can easily be transferred from 
place to place. The rails of the 2-ft. tracks 
are made of wood. with the edge protected 
by a steel strip rebated in the wood to take 
the bearing of the truck wheels. 

In other workshops the roofs are of the 
saw-tooth pattern, constructed of wood, 
and these have wooden lattice girders with 
4-in. by 13-in. cross braces, and 7-in. by 
2-in. top and bottom members; these are 
duplicated when shafting or cranes have to 
be fixed, and the conveyors or runabouts 
are similar, only with a rolled joist for the 
carrier to travel on, and the girders are 
supported with wooden trestles... The 
mess-rooms, kitchens, and offices are built 
with wooden framed walls, with breeze or 
terra-cotta blocks, the ‘‘ Grip ’’ previously 
referred to being sometimes used and some- 
times 43-in.. brickwork, which is after- 
wards tarred. The roofs are often slated. 


Fire Protection. 

The only protection from fire from 
sparks from the engines is to limewhite 
the woodwork. In some of the sheds 
where special processes are carried out the 
walls are lined with white American cloth; 
it is found that this can_easily be kept 
clean. The internal gutters in the Belfast 
truss roof are wooden box gutters, finished 
with felt and asphalt. 

One of these sheds had to be built on a 
foundation of mud pumped out of the 
river, 16 ft. deep. This was dealt with by 
means of a concrete raft, and a number of 
women were engaged in this concrete 
work. In this shed the returned empty 
cartridges and packing cases are repaired 
and refilled, and a large saving is thereby 
effected. The gas shells are tested by 
placing a cover over them with rats or mice 
in them, and these show if the shells are 
leaking; if they are found defective they 
are taken to a special building, which con- 


tains gas cupboards, where the leaks are 
stopped without the gas affecting the work- 
people. 

A Reinforced Concrete Shell Factory. 

A shell factory now being erected in re- 
inforced concrete construction, covering 
two acres, was started on January 15, and 
one-fifth was finished on March 3. This 
building is one storey high, with a gallery ; 
it has a saw-tooth roof, which, with the 
beams carrying the plumber block and 
gangways to oil the bearings and open the 
ventilators and attend to the artificial 
ventilation, are all of reinforced concrete ; 
there is only thirty-nine tons of rolled steel 
in this building, in addition to the rein- 
forcement, and all the steel is shell discard 
stressed up to ten tons to the inch. There 
is nothing new in the application of the re- 
inforcement. The speed of the work is due 
to the foresight used in arranging for all 
the materials to be on the site within a 
week of the start. The centring was one- 
fourth of the area of the concrete. The 
cost was much less than a similar framed 
steel building, and it has the advantage of 
being fire-resisting. These buildings are 
quoted to show what is being done under 
present conditions, where restricted mate- 
rials affect the question of design, and the 
last building brings me to what is not 
exactly a new material, but which will 
afford a subject for discussion, which none 
of the others, I am afraid, would. 

Mr. Searles-Wood concluded his remarks 
with a long extract from a lecture on re- 
intone. concrete by Professor Beresford 

ite. 

Mr. H. Kempton Dyson initiated a dis- 
cussion, which was carried on by Mr. 
Percival Fraser, Mr. Matt -Garbutt, Sir 
Henry Tanner, Mr. Francis Hooper, and 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 


STANDARD UNIT CONSTRUCTION. 


At the present time, when the difficulties 
and delays in designing and obtaining 
steelwork for buildings are ten-fold what 
they were in the course of ordinary prac- 
tice before the War, particular interest 
attaches to the system of construction 
which has been worked by Messrs, F. 
Braby and Co., Ltd., of Glasgow. — This 
system consists essentially in using a 
standard unit of triangular form in con- 
junction with steel bars. With these two 
elements it is possible to form a thoroughly 
reliable framework for light or heavy steel 
structures of either temporary or per- 
manent character. The standard unit, 
shown by the diagram on this page, is con- 
structed of steel angles bolted (or riveted) 
to steel plate corner gussets. The joint 
holes for the reception of a bolt of large 


STANDARD UNIT. 


greater strength. 


ee 
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diameter are drilled in each gusset at the 
exact intersection of the central lines of 
sides of the triangle. The bars are of steel 
angle section, and are provided with joint 
plates, bolted (or riveted) to the angle, and 
shaped to accommodate the joint hole on 
the centre line of the bar for connecting 
up to the units in the structure. The 
flanges of units and bars are provided 
with standard holes for the connection of 
purlins, rails, or bracing bars. The 
various members are manufactured to 
standard templates, dies, and gauges. 
The units and bars are assembled on a 
stiff frame of exact gauge, thus ensuring 
correctness of dimensions when the gusset 
plates are bolted up, and eliminating any 
slight inaccuracies of workmanship. The 
units and bars are alSo constructed in 
doubles for the purpose of providing 
Particular members of 
the lighter frames may, if necessary, be 
reinforced by the addition of standard bars, 
By a suitable combination of standard 
units and bars, spans may be obtained 
from io ft. to 50 ft. in closely graduated 
steps. Larger spans are possible, up to 
about 100 ft., by building the standard 
frames as girders running crossways t0 
the structure, and carrying the roof cover- 
ing on small cantilever trusses built up of 
single units and bars. The additional 
strength for the larger span girders is 
secured by providing flange plates fixed 
through the standard holes in the units. 
In designing the necessary combinations 
of units and bars to form specified struc- 
tures, very great care is taken to ensure 
that no standard member bears more than 
the calculated safe strength. _ . - 
Standard units are manufactured in two 
sizes—one having a base of 13 ft. centre to 
centre of pins, and the. other (known as 
the ‘‘ secondary ’’ unit) a base of to ft., 
the two sizes in combination allowing for 
a wide variety of constructional forma- 
tions. ye pane 4 
In determining the dimensions of the 
units,” and particularly’ of- the gussets, 
Messrs. Braby and Co.’s aim was to reduce 
eccentricity of stresses and to provide for 
the assembly of the units in as great a 
variety of angles as may be required in 
construction. 
The standard bars are made of lengths 
as required, the straight length of angle 
being cut and punched with standard holes 
for attachment to the gusset plates at each 
end. 
Standardised construction of this type 
has many obvious advantages. For one 
thing, the work of the designer is sim- 
plified. The properties and capabilities of 
the units having been determined, all that 
is necessary is to decide on the most 
efficient combination of parts for the pur- 
pose in view. -The system effects a not 
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nconsiderable saving in erection cost and 
ime, the interchangeability of parts en- 
uring ease and rapidity of assembly on 
he site. The units and bars are bolted 
or riveted) up at the works, and are 
eady for immediate erection on delivery. 
neidentally, their dimensions permit of 
onvenient handling in transit. Another 
dvantage is that the manufactured ele- 
ents are procurable from stock, and erec- 
ions may therefore be started as soon as 
ne dimensions are decided upon. Designs 
re checked from stress calculations, and 
fessrs. Braby and Co. provide erection 
rawings giving full information and 
howing the manner of assembling the 
tandard units. 

The covering supplied for roofs and 
ides is corrugated steel sheets of Messrs. 
sraby’s Own manufacture. The purlins 
nd rails carrying the sheets are of steel 
ngle or light H section. For temporary 
uidings a further economy is effected by 
sing timber purlins or rails. cut to size 
nd holed at site. Other types of covering 
an be supplied to requirement. Windows, 
oors, and roof lighting are supplied to 
pecification. 

The accompanying illustration of a type 
f aeroplane hangar shows one of a variety 
f ways in which the standard units 
lay be employed. The units are used 
1 columns, cross girders, cantilever 
usses, and bracing girders. Additional 
ange strength in the centre bays of the 
lain girders is provided for by flange 
lates fixed through the standard holes in 
w flanges of unit members. The 
Standard-Unit ’? system of construction 
fully patented, and unauthorised use of 
i method is therefore not permissible. 
evertheless, the detailed description is 
<ceedingly interesting as a record of a 
uuable contribution to an important 
ranch of national service, and Messrs. 
raby are to be congratulated upon the 
ienuity with which they have solved a 
mewhat difficult problem. 


RAPID REBUILDING. 


Diary of Operations in Explosion Area. 
The following is a diary, recording the 
progress of the reconstruction work 
undertaken by the Office of Works in the 
area devastated by the recent munitions 
explosion near London. Jt is regarded by 
experts as a remarkable building achieve- 
iA GIg Ne Go 
_January 19, 1917 (Evening of).—Explo- 
sion occurred. 

January 22.—Report on damage to 
houses in immediate vicinity of explosion 
called to1. 

January 23.—Report presented by First 
Commissioner of Works to the Prime 
Minister. 

January 24.—Prime Minister’s instruc- 
tions to proceed, immediately with renova- 
tion of destroyed and damaged property 
received. 

January 25.—Staff sent to site to pre- 
pare a schedule of dilapidations. Photo- 
graphs of damage recorded on schedules ; 
authority for expenditure received. 


February 1. — All dangerous work 
shored up oy felled. 

February 5.800 men _ employea. 
Débris cleared away from about 600 


houses ; work proceeding rapidly, in spite 
of severe weather conditions. Value of 
work executed £4,000. 

February 7.—All roofs covered in tem- 
porarily where houses were in occupation. 


February 12.—1,216 men employed. 
Progress somewhat delayed by severe 
frost. Cost of work to date, £12,000. 

February 26.--1,940 men employed; 


good progress for the week; 792 houses 
re-roofed and re-slated; total amount 
expended to date, £31,000. About 120 
painters went on strike, demanding war 
bonus. They were all pai! off, and other 
men obtained. 

March 5.—796 houses re-roofed, slated, 
glazed, and rendered weather proof; 


159 
1,871 men employed. Value of work to: 
date, £39,000. 

March 12.—804 houses re-roofed, slated,, 
glazed, and rendered weather proof. Very 
bad weather handicapped the work, but 
progress -has been satisfactory. Prac-- 
tically every house will have to be re-plas- 
tered. Number of men employed, 1,809 ; 
cost to date, £55,000; 106 houses com- 
pleted and handed over. 


SLATE TRADE AND 
“NON-ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES.” 


At a meeting,of the Bangor and Beau-. 
maris Board of Guardians, the Chairman, 
the Rev. Wm. Morgan, moved the follow- 
ing resolution :— “This board views with 
great apprehension the, classifying of 
slate quarries as a non-essential industry, 
and begs leave to inform the Director of 
National Service that in view of the fact 
that a very large proportion of the work- 
men now employed in the quarries are old: 
men, who could neither work the quarries 
themselves nor could be expected to find 
work elsewhere, the shutting down of the 
quarries as a result of further reducing 
the proportion of younger men employed 
would be a serious economic disaster to 
Carnarvonshire, and would create such 
widespread hardship and distress - locally 
as might well become a source of national’ 
concern and even of weakness. The guar- 
dians therefore trust that the Director of 
National Service will take such steps as 
will avert such a calamity.” The motion 
was adopted by a large majority, and 
cepics ordered to be sent to the Prime 
Minister and the members for Carnarvon- 
chire. 

| With every desire: to refrain from un- 
necessarily increasing the difficulties of 
Government, we nevertheless think it right 
that cases in which national industries are: 
endangered should be reconsidered. | 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The annual report on the work of Uni- 
versity College, London, has just been 
issued. The total number of students on 
the College books for the academic year 
1915-16 Was 1,133 (including 51 refugee 
students), whereas the normal number is 
about 2,200. Of the 1,133, there were 535 
men (including 36 refugee students), of 
whom only 222 were in attendance 
throughout the session, the remainder 
taking up military or naval service cr some 
special form of War work. 

The normal activities of the College have 
been well maintained to meet the require- 
ments of the students in attendance and a 
large amount of special War work has been 
carried on, of which a full record will: be 
issued when the War is over. A large 
number of public lectures, dealing mainly 
with War problems, were given during the 
session. These were attended by upwards 
of 5,000 persons, many applications having 
been refused owing to the want of a larger 
hall for the purpose. 


222 


School of Architecture. 

In April, 1916, Professor Simpson inti- 
mated to the College Committee that he 
desired to place his resignation of the 
Chair of Architecture in the hands of the 
committee, as he felt that it would be in 
the interests of the School of Architecture 
that, as soon as the War is over, a younger 
man should be appointed to the Chair, who 
would be able to develop the school ‘* so as 
to obtain for it a fuller measure of outside 
recognition.’? The College Committee re- 
ceived with great regret this intimation 
from Professor Simpson. After consider~ 
ing a report from the Architectural Educa- 
tion Committee on the subject, they advised 
the Senate to invite Professor Simpson to 
continue to hold his Chair during the 
Session 1916-17 and, if the War does not 
come to an end sufficiently early in the pre- 
sent session to enable a new appointment 
to be made, then for the Session 1917-18 
also; to allow Professor Simpson, while 
delivering his lectures as usual, to delegate 
to the Assistant Professor, Mr. Wilkinson, 
such of his other duties and work as he 
may see fit. The Senate have acted upon 
these recommendations, to which effect has 
been given during the present session. The 
future organisation of the staff of the 
School of Architecture will be further con- 
sidered during the session. 

The School of Architecture has suffered 
greatly in the number of its students 
through the War. During the Session 
1915-16 31 students, including 5 refugee 
students, were enrolled; but of these 6 left 
for War service in the course of the ses- 
sion. An interesting feature of the work 
of the school during the session has been 
the increased number of women students 
(13), some of whom have taken part in the 
practical classes at the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany Schools in Great Titchfield Street. 
Three students obtained first-class certifi- 
cates in architecture. In view of the de- 
creased attendance of the evening classes 
during the Session 1915-16. it was deemed 
expedient to discontinue those classes for 
the duration of the War. On account of 
their suspension the College Committee 
advised the Senate not to apply to the 
Carpenters’ Company for a grant in 
respect of the Session 1916-17. 

The town planning classes have, how- 
ever, been carried on during the year and, 
although the numbers in attendance have 
been small, the quality of the work pro- 
duced has been good. Two students 
obtained the newly-instituted Certificate in 
Town Planning, and are now working for 


the University Diploma in Town Planning 
and Civic Architecture. Professor 
Adshead’s public lectures on “ War 
Memorials ”’ attracted a large and influen- 
tial audience. 

The total number of day students in the 
School of Architecture during the present 
session is ten. The number of evening 
students in the Deparment of Town Plan- 
ning is three. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. 
MARY, EDINBURGH. 


The western spires of this church 
having been completed, the “* Scotsman a 
takes occasion to give a succinct history of 
the building. It 1s now more than forty 
years ago since the slowly rising pile of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral began to arrest atten- 
tion in the western part of the city. It 
owed its origin to the bequest to the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, as heir and re- 
siduary legatee of two sisters, Misses Bar- 
bara and Mary Walker, of Coates, whose 
property was valued shortly after the death 
in 1871 of the latter at nearly a quarter of a 
million. The fabric as completed has cost 
altogether about £144,000, of which £13,200 
represents the cost of the twin western 
spires. Their erection has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. C. M. Oldrid 
Scott, architect, Westminster, who has fol- 
lowed closely—except in a few minor 
details—the original designs of his grand- 
father, Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. ‘ihe 
execution of the work was entrusted to 
Messrs. E. C. Morgan and Sons, builders, 
Glasgow. Mr. E. C. Morgan acted as 
clerk of works for Sir Gilbert Scott all 
the time (1873-9) that the erection of the 
main building occupied; he was also the 
builder of the chapter house. It had been 
a long-cherished ambition with him that 
he should have a hand in finishing the 
fabric in which he rightly took a deep in- 
terest. Though almost an octogenarian, 
he came forward four years ago with a 
spirited offer to build the spires at what 
was considered a low contract price, and 
when his offer was accepted he set about 
the work with rare enthusiasm in the 
summer of 1913. Needless to say, the out- 
break of the War handicapped him heavily 
in many ways, and he did not live to see 
the second spire completed. He died in 
October last, at the age of eighty-three. 
The contractors were most fortunate in 
having a foreman joiner who has twice 
put up and taken down the lofty and in- 
tricate scaffolding required, with con- 
summate skill, and without a sing!e acci- 
dent occurring from beginning to end. The 
height of these twin spires is 209 ft., the 
central spire—at the intersection of the 
nave, transepts, and chancel—being 67 ft. 
higher. 

It may be of interest to compare the 
dimensions of St. Mary’s with those of 
some of Scotland’s more ancient fanes. 
Its external length is 262 ft., that of St. 
Giles’s, Edinburgh, being 198 ft.; of St. 
Mungo’s, Glasgow, 319 ft.; and of St. 
Magnus’s, Kirkwall, 226 ft. In width, St. 
Mary’s measures 67 ft.; St. Giles’s is con- 
siderably wider, but St. Mungo’s and St. 
Magnus’s are narrower by 4 and 11 ft. 
respectively. The height of St. Mary’s 
central spire, 276 ft., exceeds that of the 
spire of Glasgow’s old cathedral by 21 ft. 

St. Mary’s is the only triple-spired cathe- 
dral in Scotland. England pvessesses two— 
at Lichfield (twelfth century), where the 
three spires are more effectively grouped, 
and at Truro (nineteenth century), where 
the spires are a few feet less respectively 
than their contemporary Scottish sisters. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Operatives in the Building Trade. 

Operatives now employed in the build- 
ing industry total 449,000, compared with 
840,000 before the war. 


Builders’ Conciliation Board. 

It is announced that Mr. Croad, of 
Gosport, has been elected chairman, Mr. 
A. G. White, employers, and Mr. Joa 
Westcott, operatives, secretaries, of the 
South-Eastern centre of the Conciliation 
Board for the Building Trade. 


Bath Master Builders. 

The annual meeting of the South- 
Western Federation of Master Builders’ 
Association was held at the Guildhall, 
Bath, for the transaction of annual busi- 
ness. Mr. Ireland (Bath) was the retiring 
president and Mr. W. F. Long is the 
secretary. 


For King and Country. 

We learn that Mr. F. J. L. Robertson, 
the secretary of Claridge’s Patent Asphalte 
Co., Ltd., having joined the R.N.V.R,, 
the whole of the company’s pre-war staff 
has now joined the forces, and the direc- 
tors are to be congratulated on their suc- 
cessful efforts to ‘‘ carry on’’ under such 
difficulties. 


New Fellows of the Institute. 

At the fifth general meeting of the 
session mee: the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, held on March 5, two 
new Fellows were elected, namely, Mr. 
Percy Morris (Cates Prizeman, 1897; 
Associate, 1897), and Mr. Christopher 
William Frederick Wheeler (Associate, 
1902). 

Dublin’s Rebuilding Plans. 

Sir J. M. Gallagher presided at a meet- 
ing of the Corporation Reconstruction 
Committee at which a deputation was 
received of Henry Street vroperty owners, 
who agreed to the proposed straightening 
of the line of frontage between Moore 
Street and Cole’s Lane. The Committee 
are considering the question of the: cost of 
widening Cole’s Lane. The Committee 
decided to adhere to the widening of 
North Earl Street in accordance with the 
recent resolution of the Municipal Coun- 
cil. This will entail acquiring Messrs. 
Allen’s site and moving back all the front: 
ages in that part of the street. 


Building Trades Labour Committee 

holds tts First Meeting. 

The Building Trades Central Advisory 
Committee (Operatives), recently ap 
pointed to advise and assist the Ministry 
of Labour upon matters affecting work 
men in the building trades in connection 
with the working of the Employment 
Exchanges, has held its first meeting. 
Mr. C. F. Rey, Director of the Employ- 
ment Department of the Ministry of 
Labour, opened the meeting, am 
expressed the hope that the formation of 
the Committee would lead to the closes! 
co-operation between organised labour 1 
the building trade and the Employmen' 
Department in the working of the Em 
ployment Exchanges. A discussi0r 
followed, in the course of which the Com: 
mittee considered in a preliminary Wa) 
the best methods of obtaining close 
co-operation between Employment Ex 
changes and local trade union officials 
the means of increasing the supply © 
various classes of building trades labow 
for munitions work and other work © 
national importance. 
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a NMISTAKABLE evidences of an all-round 
awakening to the possibilities of scientific 
training ? have induced the Governors 

of Huddersfield Technical College to prepare an 
extension scheme involving an expenditure of 
#85,000. We would fain hope that the atten- 
tion given to the subject in these pages, and more 
especially in the many illustrations we have shown 
from time to time of up-to-date science buildings, may 
have been duly accredited as evidences of this “ all- 
round awakening.” We notice that among the Hud- 
dershield College proposals is a new department for 
dyeing—an industry that has obviously a great 
future in this country, for it is inconceivable that 
measures will not be taken to prevent effectually the 
insidious tactics of the Germans in relation to this 
industry, at which, it must never be forgotten, they 
made a dead-set, to its almost complete destruction. 
Never again! We now know all about “ peaceful 
penetration,” and how to meet it. Confidence in the 
future of the dyeing industry in this country induced 
the editor of “Specification” to reproduce, in the issue 
for 1917, a full-set of drawings of a large new dye- 
house, which has been erected in Lancashire; and this 
reference to them is made in the assurance that they 
will be of considerable assistance where similar enter- 
prises are in contemplation. 


“Apparently the rural housing question will, much 
sooner than could have been anticipated a year or two 
ago, solve itself in the manner in which we have 
repeatedly suggested that it should be solved— 
namely, by a levelling-up rather than by a levelling- 
down process. We have always consistently depre- 
cated the desperate and frantic attempts to make the 
cottage fit the wage. For mean wages and mean cot- 
tages we nave no relish, and we have been always 
strongly opposed to any scheme, no matter whence it 
came—from an ingenious architect, a paternal Govern- 
ment, or a well-meaning estate-owner—for housing 
the rural labourer on the miserable scale of his paltry 
pittance. It is in every way a better policy to give the 
Man a decent wage out of which he can pay a fair rent 
for a decent cottage. Our hopes seem to be on the 
point of realisation: for our view of ihe question hap- 
pens to be identical with that which has been adopted 
by the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee and is an 
outstanding feature of their report issued last week, in 
which they recommend “a minimum wage for the 
agricultural labourer in each county” as well as the 
means of improving the agrarian outlook generally. 
Commenting on this report, a “ Times” leader-writer 
says: “ Among those who live by agriculture, the Com- 
mittee give first place to the labourers, and we entirely 
concur in that line of thought. Agricultural labourers 
must be placed on a higher social and economic plane ; 
that is the foundation of any real advance from the 
national point of view. Farmers need a new standard 
here. If agriculture is transformed in the eyes of the 
public, farmers must undergo some transformation of 
ideas on their part.” 


With the hint conveyed in the report not obscurely 
that Tariff Reform is a condition precedent to this 
transformation we have nothing to do: we never 


meddle with politics. Our concern here is the rural 
housing question ; and we are delighted to assume that 
the war has killed the ence prevalent notion that any 
hovel was good enough for housing the rural labourer; 
for, as Mr. Mervyn Macartney outs it, “It is quite cer- 
tain that the returned soldier does not mean to be the 
dependent of the squire and live in a cottage tied to 
the estate.” To get him back to the land at all, it will 
be necessary to offer bim inducements, chief among 
which will be a comfortable and healthy dwelling. 


* 3 % 


We print, without prejudice, the able and thoughtful 
article on the need for readjustment of industrial con- 
ditions which appears in another portion of the present 
issue. It does not exaggerate, we think, the critical 
character of the labour unrest which had become a 
dangerous menace before the war caused all other 
interests to sink into insignificance. Whether or not 
our contributor has correctly diagnosed the disease, or 
whether his suggestions for curing it are sound, does 
not so greatly concern us as the opvious necessity for 
the earnest and impartial study of a problem that 
urgently demands solution, and it is with the object of 
promoting—we might even say of provoking—judicial 
discussion ef a subject that has been hitherto either 
evaded or else has been fought about with great bitter- 
ness by those who argue for victory rather than for the 
establishment of truth, that we print the article in 
question. It is put forward not as advocacy for one 
side or the other, but simply and avowedly as a basis 
for practical discussion, and it states very fairly and 
temperately a point of view that certainly deserves 
careful examination, and is the more likely to get it 
because of the ingratiating tone and bland temper of 
tne writing. No impartial student of labour problems 
can have failed to notice the havec wrought by bad 
temper unnecessarily imported into negotiations that 
ought to be conducted with urbanity. There has been 
too much of the hectoring demand met by the haughty 
refusal, with mutual recrimination and sulky ill- 
humour cn both sides supervening. 


3 * xe 


These untoward elements have been, it is true, 
largely eliminated by the system of conciliation 
boards, which, however, have not invariably preserved 
the serene atmosphere appropriate to their name and 
purpose. Merely to get rid of this domineering spirit 
would be an enormous advantage ; but the fact is that 
there is a joy of conflict which is as deeply rooted in 
human nature as is the regard for self-interest which 
prompts the demand and the refusal. But while it is 
hopeless to expect that the war will eradicate these 
characteristics of human nature, it may nevertheless 
be possible to effect a readjustment that will restrict 
their more mischievous manifestations. Our contri- 
butor’s proposals, however, would seem to involve 
such a social as well as such an industrial revolution 
as seldom comes suddenly, even as the sequel to a 
tremendous upheaval. Nevertheless, war conditions 
have shifted many points of view, and are preparing 
the way for many drastic industrial changes, of which, 
however, the mere tendency is obscure, while the 
details are not yet in sight. Some sort of reconstruc- 
tion seems inevitable, and though it is as yet too early 
to begin it, or to formulate definite aims which must for 
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the moment be necessarily based on utterly inade- 
quate data, it is no doubt wise to do everything 
possible towards getting the site cleared and surveyed 
for future operations ; for obviously there is a demoli- 
tion order impending, if, indeed, it has not been already 
authoritatively delivered. 


% * % % 


Attention may be usefully drawn to the official 
announcement, which appeared in our advertisement 
pages last week, to the effect that.the Director of 
Timber Supplies has decided to institute a monthly 
census of stocks of timber. Under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, it is intimated to all timber merchants and 
large consumers of timber that they must submit a 
monthly return of all stocks of softwoods, including 
pitchpine, sleeper-blocks, poles, and pit-props, held by 
them on the last day of each month, the return being 
due on the fifth of the month following. Forms on 
which th‘s return is to be made are being posted to 
merchants and large consumers, but any holder of 
stocks who has not received the form in this way must 
apply for it to the Director of Timber Supplies, War 
Office, Caxton House, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. Pit-props and pitwood held by colliery owners 
do not come under this obligation, and stocks of less 
than five stanaards need not be reported. Timber 
dealers whose book-keeping is up to the mark will find 
no great difficulty in complying with this order, which 
is doubtless dictated by national necessity. We fear, 
however, that in too many instances the owners of 
small timber yards do not observe the rigour of strict 
book-keeping, but depend mainly upon memory and 
observation. For these the exact ascertainment of 
actual stocks will, in the initial effort, involve much 
labour and expense. We are not without some faint 
hope that it may be rewarded by a discovery, as the 
result of the census, that, after all, the nation’s stock 
is much larger than had been estimated and that con- 
sequently it may be found possible to relax the restric- 
tion on private use. This is admittedly an optimistic 
view, but we should be by no means astonished if it 
turned out to be the true one. It 1s based, however, on 
nothing else than one’s own observation of the many 
huge stacks of timber that may be seen in a short rail- 
way journey in almost any direction. 


co * * * 


It is with much pleasure we notice that the Institute 
of Builders has been so fortunate as to secure the ser- 
vices of Mr. A. G. White as secretary. Mr. White, of 
course, is not relinquishing the post he has held with 
distinction for the past eleven years of general secre- 
tary to the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, and it must be of great advantage to both 
bodies to have the same secretary, especially one 
possessing the extensive experience and _ highly 
specialised ability of Mr. White, to whose rare blend of 
sagacity, energy, and courtesy the federated master- 
builders of the kingdom are indebted for the smovth 
and effective working of the delicate and complex 
machinery of organisation which they have set up. 
The Builders’ Institute has been called the House of 
Lords of the building industry; and its semi-detach- 
ment from the more commonplace business of the 
federations and societies, and the influence it exerts in 
the region of the higher politics, render the description 
rather happy. With the everyaay incidents of 
organisation it is not concerned, but it finds consider- 
able scope for activity in considering building interests 
in their broader aspects. For example, it is now 
handling the difficult problem of apprenticeship, and 
has ready a revision of the forms of building con- 
tract. For such statesmanlike work Mr. White, with 
-his unrivalled knowledge of the building industry, 
home and foreign, his philosophical temperament and 
firm grasp of principles, as well as his mastery of detail, 


is uncommonly well endowed and equipped, and the 
Institute is to be congratulated on securing the services 
of so accomplished a secretary. 

It seems worth while to call attention here to an 
interesting example of early decorative painting dis- 
covered by Mr. F. G. Newton as a student of the 
British School at Rome. While making drawings in 
a house which, judging from the character of its brick. 
work, lis of ‘the period of Septimius ‘Severus, Mr. 
Newton found, at the back of the house, in a corridor 
belonging presumably to another and earlier building 
some remains of a ceiling-painting of Julio-Claudian 
style. The pictures, says Miss Eugenie Strong, in a 
letter to the editor of the “ Times Literary Supple- 
ment,” “help to fill one of the many lacunz in the 
history of Roman painting, which for the earlies 
periods has been mainly based on the examples from 
the Grzeco-Roman cities of Campania, while 
examples of later date seemed totally missing.” These 
and other paintings copied by Mr. Newton in the house 
at the southern slope of the Palatine Hill, are repro- 
duced in colours in Vol. viii. (recently issued) of the 
Papers of the British School at Rome. From these 
papers it is evident that the British School is very 
brilliantly justifying its existence, which, while yet ir 
its infancy, has deen prolific in interesting finds. 

% * * * 

On remembers with a shudder that an early Com 
mittee of Public Safety was nothing of the sort, bu 
quite otherwise. In California they have a Depart 
ment of Safety which is what it pretends to be. I 
was created by the Industrial Accident Commissior 
of California, and its safety engineer has publishec 
an interesting description of the use of safety net: 
on structural work. Following the example 06 
Chicago, California has adopted these where th 
character of the building prevents compliance witl 
the State law which requires the use of temporary 
plank flooring at each storey of a structure to pro 
tect workmen below from falling objects. Obvioush 
the nets, which are made of manilla rope, with < 
mesh four inches square, offer the further advantag 
over planks that when it is a workman that falls n 
question arises as to which is the harder. Two met 
who fell from a height of a hundred feet in Chicag 
would undoubtedly have been killed if they hac 
landed on anything less resilient than the nets; for 
as the ancient jest moralises the situation, “It is no 
the fall that hurts, but the sudden stop.”’ 

* 


%* * * 


That nets arrest a fall much less abruptly thai 
stone or concrete was probably within the experienc 
of the early Egyptians; and, going not quite so fa 
back towards antiquity, one remembers the net: 
that were stretched across the auditorium to cate 
“the daring young man on the flying trapeze.” 1 
is in the construction of theatres, music-halls, am 
similar buildings, where plank floors would be m 
practicable, that the safety nets will be most service 
able. It may be worth while to consider whethe 
nets might be advantageously adopted in our OW! 
country in addition to the woodwork which is put W 
to protect the public, but fails to fulfil this purpos' 
when objects such as brickbats hit it hard am 
bounce over it. | Nets could hardly be used in sub 
stitution for such hoardings, as they would le 
through the dust, lime, sand, cement, mortar, am 
other materials that refuse to be enmeshed ; no 
could they restrain the ‘‘ firmer ”’ chisel that electe 
to go through them edge first. There are, howeve! 
as the Admiralty seem to have discovered, grea 
possibilities about nets;, and the merits of wit 
meshes are clearly recognised by the building trade 
Perhaps this notice of the comparatively nev 
American practice may suggest further application 
of the idea. 
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ihe ‘PLATES. 


Carnegie Library, Chorlton-cum-Hard y, Manchester. 
7 HIS library is one of two which have recently 

been completed in the neighbourhood of 

Manchester from the designs of Mr. Henry 
Price, the City Architect. The triangular shape 
yf the site necessitated planning of a special 
sharacter. The governing feature is an  octa- 
sonal hall, carried up in two stages and crowned 
vith a dome. From the octagon (which contains the 
taff), access is gained on three sides to the main com- 
yartments, which consist of a children’s room (or 
ecture-room), a stock-room, and a general reading- 
oom. Accommodation is provided on either side of 
he octagon for librarian and porter respectively, while 
| staff kitchen is arranged at the end of the children’s 
oom. The lay-out is very compact, and the lighting 
wrangements are excellent. The interior contains 
ome refined detail, a particular instance being the 
loorway and surround shown on the view looking 
hrough into the hall, reproduced on one of the plates 
nthisissue. Tne general arrangements of the library 
nay be studied from the plate showing the plan, and 
he accompanying sections, together with the elevation 
llustrated on the plate, show the composition of the 
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exterior, which is sufficiently dignified without being 
unduly austere. 


“ Dalnyreed,” Barley, Herts. 

This house, an excellent example of Mr. Edgar 
Wood’s individual manner of design, is built of 
local thin sand-faced bricks and Bath stone, and 
has a flat reinforced concrete roof covered with asphalt. 
The roof water forms the only source of water supply 
(except drinking water, which is carried from a well in 
the village), and is stored in tanks formed below 
ground, which is all chalk. The house, standing high, 
has extensive views to the south, and was built without 
contract by Mr. Albert Chuck, of Badley. The front 
entrance is fitted with interior marble jamb linings. 


Trellis Garden Pavilions, Liver pool. 

These pavilions are carned out in wood trellis (made 
In the joinery shops of the builders, Messrs: Whitby 
and Sons, Liverpool) and brickwork rendered in 
cement. That at No. 5, Ullet Road, has modelled 
plaster figures in relief by Miss Ethel Martin, sculptor, 
of Liverpool. The. architect was Professor C. H. 
Reilly, Liverpool. 


A Munitions Factory. . 
Some particulars of this factory are given in a short 
article on page 172. 
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A PLEA FOR A_ BROAD, 
VIGOROUS HOUSING POLICY. 


Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A., AGRE Baws 
Lecturer in Architecture at the University 
of Sheffield, contributes to the ‘‘ Sheffield 
Telegraph ”’ an article advocating a broad, 
vigorous housing policy. 


Owing largely to the War, he says, we 
are beginning to look upon such problems 
from a different point of view. The old 
slackness is making way for a_ finer, 
grander, sterner, and broader outlook. 


We used to see clearly enough that Shef- 
field and other big manufacturing cities 
were great sources of strength to the 
country, but we did not realise that they 
were also sources of weakness. 

We did not realise, as, indeed, we are 
only beginning to realise, that the people 
of the country are its greatest asset, we 
lacked the imagination which would have 
shown us that we were wasting that asset 
in prodigal fashion. We said, glibly, that 
the people made the slums, when we ought 
to have been marvelling at the wonderful 
fight which was, and is, being put up by 
large numbers of brave women in our mean 
streets and courts—a grim fight against 
dirt and other difficulties, in which I fear 
many of us who are more fortunately 
placed would rapidly surrender. 


We did not realise that, apart from 
slums, long, dreary streets of inconvenient, 
inefficient houses, dull, grey, and lacking 
in inspiration, form a sad environment 
which stunts the development both 
mentally and physically. Let us remember 
that the world’s leaders, its great en- 
gineers, inventors, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, poets, artists, and teachers are born 
in all classes of society, and that we 
cannot afford to lose them, that we must 
have the best they can give us. 

The main object in putting forward 
housing schemes for Sheffield or elsewhere 
is the promotion of the national welfare. 
It is against the public interest that large 
numbers of people should be obliged to live 
in squalid, insanitary, and unsightly 
homes, packed closely together in mean 
streets and courts, and the fact most need- 
ing emphasis is that the community simply 
cannot afford to continue on the old lines. 
The new schemes may be expensive, but 
they are vastly cheaper in the long run 
than the present makeshifts. The lack of 
good housing accommodation is a serious 
menace to the moral, intellectual, and 


social welfare of the city. 

The special needs of Sheffield appear to 
Mr. Purchon to be (1) the removal of large 
numbers of back-to-back houses, which are 
unsuitable for their purpose, not only be- 
of through ventilation and 


cause of lack 
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other defects inherent in that type of 
building, but also because of the difficulty 
of providing suitable means of reaching the 
sanitary conveniences, and because of the 
absence of baths in such dwellings. (2) 
The clearance of streets and houses which 
are barring the way towards the full and 
proper development of the city. (3) The 
provision of good dwellings in a suitable 
environment, not only for the poorly paid 
labourer, but also for the comparatively 
well-paid skilled worker, the foreman, and 
for a large number of people of various 
classes who are earning from £100 to say 
£150 per annum. (4) There is also a 
great need in Sheffield for hostels for single 
men and women on the lines of Ingram 
House, Stockwell. This need is almost 
self-evident, but as it is a special problem 
further reference will not be made to it in 
this article. 

In considering the accommodation to be 
provided in the new houses of various 
classes, if the motive behind the scheme is 
that of national welfare rather than imme. 
diate monetary profit either to the indivi. 
dual, the municipality, or the country, not 
only the earning power of the tenant, but 
also the size of his family, must be borne in 
mind. 

Under the present scheme every induce. 
ment is offered to the man of comparatively 
small means to have either no children ot 
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an extremely small family, while the man 
and woman with three or more children 
soon discover that instead of being con- 
sidered worthy citizens they are merely 
looked down upon as undesirable tenants. 

Coming to actual accommodation, Mr. 
Purchon suggests that the following five 


types are needed: (a) Living room, 
scullery, bedroom; (0) living room, 


scullery, two bedrooms;. (¢) living room, 
scullery, three bedrooms; (d) parlour, 
living room, scullery, three bedrooms; (e) 
parlour, living room, scullery, four bed- 
rooms. In each house a bath, larder, 
coals, and reasonable cupboard accom- 
modation should be provided, together with 
a sanitary convenience reached from under 
cover. A box-rcom should be provided, if 
possible, particularly in the larger houses. 

Classes 6, c, and d are usually provided 
in modern housing schemes, and need, I 
think, no special comment; Classes a and 
é@ are rarer, but very necessary. Class a 
is a special type considered particularly 
suitable for newly-married couples, for 
elderly couples without children, and for 
special cases of sisters, etc. These houses 
would in all probability have to be built as 
flats, and while most of them should be 
made self-contained, each with its own 
bath, etc., it seems worth considering the 
advisability of building some in which a 
central entrance with stair, bath, etc., 
would serve four such dwellings. 

There seems to be in Sheffield a particu- 
lar demand for a larger type of house, such 
as type (¢). In any case, it should be 
considered necessary for a family with over 
four children if the family is to live in 
reasonable comfort and decency. 

The dwellings, of whatever type they 
may be, should be constructed soundly, 
honestly, and simply, of good permanent 
materials. If cost of upkeep were kept 
more prominently in view we should get a 
sounder type of house building, with less of 
the fussy exposed woodwork which is so 
common. Sanitary fittings, plumbing, 
‘drains, etc., should be as good as possible 
if true economy is aimed at, and special 
attention should be paid to prevention of 
damage and stoppage caused by frost. 

While the attempt to get a cottage for 
#100 was interesting, I fear that on the 
whole it did more harm than good. It is 
the wrong way in which to tackle this 
serious problem of housing. 


DUBLIN RE-BUILDING. 


Mr. Byrne, in the House of Commons on 
March 22, asked the Chief Secretary if he 
Was aware of the condition of those en- 
gaged in the building trade in Dublin; 
that these circumstances had been brought 
about by the action of the Government in 
refusing to grant facilities for the obtain- 
ing of the necessary materials for the 
rebuilding of the destroyed area of the city; 
and if he would cause instructions to be 
issued for the supply of materials to enable 
Owners of destroyed property to rebuild 
their premises ? 

Mr. Duke said he was aware of the 
desirability of stimulating employment in 
Dublin. The Government had not refused 
facilities for obtaining the materials for re- 
building the destroyed area of the city. 
The Minister of Munitions promised some 
time since to give all practicable facilities, 
and he (Mr. Duke) was glad to see it 
Stated in a leading journal in Dublin that 
the goodwill of the Minister of Munitions 
has been demonstrated not only by his 
§eod offices in allotting to Dublin a 
quantity of steel for building purposes, but 

y his securing it at a remarkably favour- 


able price. He (Mr. Duke) regretted that 
the hon, member thought fit, by this and 
other questions, to impute to the Govern- 
ment malevolent intentions with regard to 
the Irish metropolis which did not, in peeks 
€Xist. 

[We feel constrained to add that we 
share in some measure Mr. Duke’s regret 
at the persistent attempts to incriminate 
the Government jin this matter, which 
ought, surely, to have been kept free from 
all suspicion of political animus. Taking 
everything into consideration, the Govern- 
ment has behaved very magnanimously, 
and we should be glad to see correspond- 
ingly generous recognition of the fact.] 


LEGAL, 


Carpenters Compensation Claim. 


Bandee v. Hipperson. 


March 20. Ampthill County Court. 
Honour Judge Wheeler, K.C. 


Before His 


This case was in respect of the amount 
of compensation to be paid to Bandee 
owing to an accident while working for 
Mr. F. R. Hipperson, builder and con- 
tractor, Norwich, at Haynes Park Camp. 
Mr. C. E. Dyer, for the respondents, said 
a signed agreement had been come to be- 
tween Bandee and respondents as to the 
amount to be paid in commutation of 
weekly compensation payments, but the 


Registrar had refused to file it. He con- 
tended that the agreement by which 


Bandee undertook to accept £35 should be 
filed. His Honour: I do not think it 
ought. Counsel went on to say that on 
March 20, 1916, Bandee slipped from a 
chair on which he was standing and frac- 
tured his left leg. The only ground 
alleged against the agreement was the in- 
adequacy of the amount. Dr. S. J. Ross, 
Bedford, said when Bandee was in the 
County Hospital he was under witness’s 
charge. As a result of the accident their 
would probably be some stiffness, but not 
permanent injury. On March 12 this year 
he examined Bandee, and told him to give 
up the crutch and use a.stick. The 
muscles of the thigh were wasted and 
flabby, and that was due to disuse; Bandee 
complained of feeling tired, and that was 
also due to want of use of the muscles. 
Witness gave him Gne month to get used 
to walking with a stick, and three months 
in which to do some light work, and then 
he should be fit for his ordinary duties. If 
the limb was not used the muscles would 
atrophy, and there was no reason why he 
should not have attempted to use the limb 
months ago. Bandee said he was nearly 
sixty-one. At the time of the accident he 
was earning £2 weckly and since then had 
been receiving £1 as compensation. He 
had offered to take the £35, but did not 
think he would ever be able to go to the 
bench again. His Honour (mystified) : 
What do you mean by the bench? Mr. 
Dver: He does not mean the judicial 
bench, your honour. His Honour: Oh! 
he had better keep away from that as long 
as possible. In the course of some argu- 
ment the judge said the medical evidence 
was very weighty, but at the same time he 
was bound to take notice of what the man 
said. Mr. Dyer asked his honour to in- 
dicate a reasonable sum he would be dis- 
posed to award with a view to the parties 
coming to an agreement. Bandee’s own 
doctor put the time at which he could work 
at twelve months. His Honour mentioned 
£60 as a reasonable sum. Mr. Dyer con- 
sulted his client, and said the amount 
would be agreeable, and the case was 
settled accordingly. 


HUDDERSFIELD: - TECHNICAL 
COLEBGE = EARGE. EXTENSION 
SCHEME. 


A large extension scheme, involving the 
expenditure of about £85,000, is being 
undertaken by the governors of the Hud- 
dersfield Technical College. In taking 
this step they have been encouraged by the 
““unmistakable evidences of an all-round 
awakening to the possibilties of scientific 
training,’? and they are appealing to the 
local public for support. For many years 
the Huddersfield Technical College has 
been seriously overcrowded, and in some 
branches—carding and spinning—no pro- 
vision whatever has been made. To 
remedy such defects and to promote the 
development of the coal-tar colour industry 
the governors have decided to adopt the 
following programme: 

(a) To build and equip the department 
of coal-tar colour chemistry. 

(2) To extend and complete the textile de- 
partment by establishing new sections for 
(1) carding and spinning, (2) cloth finish- 
ing, by providing improved facilities for 
(3) weaving, (4) testing, along with a 
textile museum; further, to build and equip 
a new department of dyeing. 

(c) To extend and develop the depart- 
ments of mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering, especially in facilities for prac- 
tical and experimental work. 

(zd) By giving effect to these proposals, 
to set free a large amount of space for 
necessary extensions and improvements in 
other departments, such as chemistry, 
building trades, biology, commerce, lan- 
guages, and domestic economy. 

In their appeal to the public the 
governors state that Huddersfield is the 
leading centre in this country for colour 
chemistry and the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs, and that the capital invested in the 
industry in the district is already very large 
and is rapidly increasing. They proposed 
to proceed at once with the erection of 
buildings for coai-tar colour chemistry, 
and at the same time to make preparations 
for proceeding with the rest of the scheme 
as soon as the War is over. As they be- 
lieve the establishment of a special institu- 
tion for the investigation of problems 
connected with the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs is a national necessity, the governors 
have secured an excellent site for the erec- 
tion of permanent buildings, and complete 
plans have been prepared for really 
spacious laboratories furnished with the 
most modern equipment and including pro- 
vision for large-scale work. 

The new textile department will be 
modelled on the newest and best English 
and Continental lines. A plain but 
serviceable building will be erected on a 
site already secured, and a complete and 
up-to-date plant in carding and spinning, 
weaving (hand and power), dyeing, and 
finishing, will be installed. The Hudders- 
field engineers have generously undertaken 
to provide the complete equipment of the 
proposed new engineering section, and 
they have appointed a committee to visit 
the leading technical colleges in this 
country in order to get ideas and to secure 
that the new department is developed on 
the best and most up-to-date lines. This 
splendid offer of the engineers has been of 
very great assistance to the governors, who 
are therefore free to concentrate on the pro- 
posed new textile department and_ the 
erection of buildings for coal-tar colour 
chemistry and dyestuffs. 

[The ‘ all-round awakening to the pos- 
sibilities of technical training ’’ is com- 
mented upon in the first editorial note on 
page 161.] 
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WORKING CLASS HOUSING. 


The following letter from Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A., 
architect to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, has appeared in the ‘* Times ”’: 

Amid the urgent calls on the Govern- 
ment to press on with military matters and 
food control, we may expect that Post- 
bellum problems will receive comparatively 
little attention. Amongst these is the pro- 
vision for proper housing in town and 
country for the demobilised armies, both 
of men and women. Many of the cherished 
faiths of other days have vanished. It is 
quite certain that the returned soldier does 
not mean to be the dependent of the squire 
and live in a cottage tied to the estate. 
There must be provided separate dwellings 
for the working people, comfortable and 
healthy, with sufficient land to supply food 
for the family. I am convinced that no 
nation can really compete with the British 
in organising capacity. What we lack is 
prevision. To wait till our men return 
and then start on schemes of housing, etc., 
is to court disaster. Most of them will 
come back in the prime of life. The single 
men will not long remain unmarried, and 
they will require a house. It is our mani- 
fest duty to provide this. We want the 
happy homes and the happy families 
which are impossible under present condi- 
tions. Thq men will come back accus- 
tomed to a fairly generous diet and fresh 


air. Will they agree to herd in cabins 
which are sometimes little better than 
sties ? 


The War is not ended, and we have yet 
time to arrange for our men; but we must 
bestir ourselves. We do not require a fresh 


department for this purpose. To all 
intents and purposes the necessary 
machinery already exists in the Local 


Government Board. But its powers are 
shackled by red tape. Few of us have the 
time or pertinacity to carry through a 
housing scheme in the teeth of the opposi- 
tion of local interests, backed by the legal 
subtleties of the Local Government Board 
by-laws. The housing accommodation of 
every parish should be reported on by some 
capable resident. These reports should be 
carefully investigated by a Government in- 
spector, and if his review of the case is 
favourable, proceedings should be begun to 
carry out the recommendations of the re- 
port. Speaking from a certain amount of 
experience, I feel confident that it would 
be quite possible to select the plans of a 
dozen cottages and have them standard- 
ised, so that they could be erected in any 


part of the United Kingdom. A price 
could be obtained in competition, 


which would bring the cost down to the 
lowest possible figure compatible with 
sound work. By having all the buildings 
erected to one nlan the work of supervision 
would be reduced to a minimum. 

But the first thing to be aimed at is the 
sanction of Government to some scheme 
which would secure the co-operation of 
those able and willing to assist, together 
with the compulsory purchase of land and 
the abrogation of vexatious and unneces- 
sary by-laws. I believe agriculture is 
likely to receive much attention from 
Government, and the scarcity of farm 
hands will be one of the principal pro- 
blems. We shall have to devote much 
time and care to this question, in order 
that the young and vigorous youths of our 
country may be induced to settle down in 
rural districts. We must remember that 
Hodge is no longer the stay-at-home yokel, 
whose vision was limited to a radius of six 
or eight miles. He will be alert in mind 
and body, used to mechanism, and handy 
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He will have mixed 
with our overseas soldiers, as well as 
French and American troops. The pro- 
sperity of the Colonies, their generosity to 
settlers, and the allurement of freedom 
from the humdrum conditions prevailing 
here, will appeal to the British spirit of in- 
dependence. Moreover, the minds of the 
women also have been unsettled. Many 
have pledged themselves to go as the wives 
of our gallant soldiers to their homes across 
the seas. If we do not take steps to make 
labour on the farms attractive we shall be 
left with the old, the infirm, and the 
maimed just at the very moment when we 
want to employ the flower of our nation’s 
manhood in its largest and most natural 
industry, and when we are beginning to 
realise the supreme value of children as a 
national asset, more precious than gold. 


with tool and pick. 


INEM Ome DE Wo: 


Change of Address. 

Messrs. Ambrose Poynter, F.R.I.B.A., 
and George H. Wenyon, M.S.As, notify 
their removal to 8, Grafton Street, Old 
Bond Street, W.1 (Gerrard 2487). 


Plumbing Prices at Hull. 

Owing to an advance of 2d. per hour 
having been conceded to the operatives, the 
Hull master plumbers have had to increase 
their charges accordingly. The men are 
now receiving 1s. per hour. 


Memorial to Sir William and Lady 
Huggins. 

A memorial tablet to the late Sir William 
Huggins, O.M., etc., and Lady Huggins, 
M.R.A.S., executed by Henry Pegram, 
A.R.A., has been placed in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and was unveiled on 
March 29, in the presence of the President 
of she Royal Society and the President of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. 


London Memorial to Hospital Workers. 

The nursing staff of the King George 
Military Hospital, now occupying the pre- 
mises of H.M. Stationary Office in Stam- 
ford Street, S.E., are erectin« a memorial 
of those connected with the hospital and 
also of those of the parish of St. John, 
Waterloo Road, who have fallen in the 
War. The mcnument will take the form 
of a lofty pillar of stone, surmounted by a 
life-size bronze figure of Christ, and will 
be placed within the precincts of the 
church, facing Waterloo Road. 


Wages Advance at Sunderland. 

A settlement has been arrived at with 
regard to the application of the building 
trades in Sunderland and district for a 
penny per hour increase in wages. The 
Sunderland Building Trades Conciliation 
Board, which was called upon to decide 
the matter, has agreed that the wages of 
the mechanics, which are as follows: 
Bricklayers, 113d. per hour; joiners, 113d. ; 
woodcutters, 114d.; and stonemasons, 11d. 
—should all be increased to 1s. per hour; 
and the wages of the labourers should be 
advanced by a penny to od. per hour. The 
advanced rate will start on May 1. 


Making Cement Waterproof. 
We are asked to mention that a reader 
whose curiosity had been aroused by re- 
peated advertisements in this journal 


wished to prove whether Portland cement’ 


was really watertight. He constructed 
two fish-ponds, one with cement and sand, 
and the other with Pudloed cement and 
sand. The former required to be con- 
stantly supplied with water to maintain 
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the level, but the other was proved per 
fectly non-porous. The makers of Pudl« 
inform us that they will be glad to senc 
free of charge to any interested reader, 
sufficient Pudlo to enable them to make ¢ 
practical test. 


Town Planning Conference at 
Birmingham. 

A conference to consider the preparatior 
of housing and town planning schemes t 
be placed in operation at the close of the 
war was opened in Birmingham on Marel 
20 under the auspices of the Nationa 
Housing and Town Planning Council 
The Lord Mayor presided, and said wher 
the brave men came home from fighting 
our battles, we must take care that they 
had an opportunity of living in decen 
homes. He was informed that in th 
building trade at least 300,000 men hac 
joined the forces or were engaged in muni 
tion work, while another 300,000 wer 
doing building work concerned with thx 
war. At the conclusion of hostilities we 
could not do better than find these men em 
ployment in building the houses whicl 
would be necessary to accommodate then 
and the thousands of other men who wouk 
be released. 


Builders’ Wages in the Derby District 
Since November last the Derby and Dis 
trict Building Trades Federation have beer 
in negotiation with the Master Builders 
Association for increased remuneratior 
and alteration to working rules. An amie 
able settlement has been arranged. The 
societies involved are the Operative 
Masons, the Amalgamated Society of Car 
penters and Joiners, the General Union 0 
Carpenters and Joiners, the Operativ 
Bricklayers’ London Order and Man 
chester Order, and the National Associa 
tion of Builders’ Labourers. The award: 
of the local conciliation board are as fol 
lows: One penny per hour advance on th 
standard rate and a halfpenny per hou 
war bonus, the latter to cease six month: 
after the war. These awards bring th 
standard rates of craftsmen up to 11d. pe 
hour, and 8d. per hour for labourers. Alsi 
a slight improvement has been effected it 
overtime rates, the whole to come int 
operation the first week in May, 1917. 


Memorial Window for Selby Abbey. 

The stained glass window which Colone 
Hawdon, senior vicar’s warden, is to pre 
sent to Selby Abbey in memory of hi: 
brother, the late Mr. Joseph Hawdon, i 
being prepared by Messrs. John Hardmat 
and Co., of Birmingham. A faculty ha 
been obtained to insert the glass in the eas 
window of the south choir aisle. The thre 
lights will be designed as follow: The 
middle light will represent St. William o 
York (1154), and will contain the arms o 
the saint. Below this light will be a scen 
representing the saint crossing the Ous 
Bridge at York, and the miracle that tool 
place when the people who fell into th 
river were saved by his intercession. O1 
one side will be the figure of St. John o 
Beverley and on the other side St. John © 
Bridlington. Under the figure of St. Joht 
of Beverley (718) will be a scene repre 
senting him giving instruction to th 
Venerable Bede. Beneath St. John o 
Bridlington (1379) a scene will be por 
trayed showing the Bridlington Canons be 
seeching him to become prior, which in hi 
humility he refused. In the tracery wil 
be incorporated the original design of th 
arms of one of the sons of Edward III. 
also the arms of St. John of Beverley am 
St. John of Bridlington. All the origina 
glass is to be incorporated in the window 
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WAR WORK AND INDUSTRIAL REORGANISATION. 


BYSIHOMAS FOSTER EL BD: 


(Treasurer, National Association of Master House Painters, and President Elect of the North-Western Federation of Building Trades Employers.) 


[Sociologists see, in the new industrial conditions created by the War, a possible means of curing the chronic antagonism between Capital 


and Labour which of late years has led to so many colossal and wasteful disputes. 


It has been suggested by economists, and claimed by 


some sections of the workers, that Labour should be admitted to some kind of co-operative partnership with Capital. If, it 1s argued, the 
workers had a more direct share in gains and losses they would take a more sympathetic and a much keener interest in productive activity, 
and hence would reach a far higher standard of industrial efficiency than can be reasonably expected of them under present conditions. 
From this change, immense benefits, it is anticipated, would accrue to employers, employees, and the State. Hitherto, however, no practical 
basis for the discussion of this momentous froposal has been advanced, and this omission our contributor endeavours to supply, without 


prejudice either to the movement or to its opponents. 


Of course, in printing this article, we do not commit ourselves to the writer's views, 


and our columns are freely open to the discussion of the pros and cons of the question. | 


MASY people, among them employers 
and employees, are agreed in de- 
ploring the evils associated with modern 
industrial conditions. Some have outlined 
schemes by which they imagine these evils 
can be removed. Many of the proposals 
advanced are very suggestive, but none, so 
far as the present writer has seen, embody 
any ideas upon which practical discussion 
can take place. 

In this article it is proposed to develop 
some of the ideas that have been’ sub- 
mitted, and to supplement them with sug- 
gestions for full co-operation between all 
who are engaged in the great industry of 
building, 

Agreement through Expediency. 

The present, or War-time, relations of 
employers and employees in the building 
trade are largely based on the expediency 
of the moment. There is supposed to be 
a truce during which strikes and lock-outs 
are in abeyance. There is nc open con- 
flict, it is true, but no one can say the 
actual relations of the two interests are 
cordial. For the time being operatives are 
trying to get as much in wages as the con- 
ditions will allow. In this respect there 
1s nothing to distinguish the present from 
pre-War conditions. 

Pre-War Labour Unrest. 

In order to realise what the industrial 
conditions in the building trade really are, 
it will be necessary to let our minds revert 
to the state of things prevailing in the 


summer of 1914, the months immediately 
prior to the outbreak of War. Through- 
out the land there was serious and general 
labour unrest. Industry was in a state of 
ferment. Had the War not intervened 
there were prospects of a general strike of 
railway workers, in which the strikers 
would almost certainly have received the 
active support of the Miners’ Federation 
and the Transport Workers’ Union. In 
the building trade the London strike or 
lock-out had been in operation many 
weeks, and in order to bring matters to 
a head, the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers had decided on a 
national lock-out in support of the London 
employers. The incidence of the War pre- 
vented such a suicidal struggle. 


The Wage System. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
actual relations of operatives and em- 
ployers have materially improved. Em- 
ployers are compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to yield to the operatives’ de- 
mands for higher wages, but it cannot be 
said generally that concessions are made 
with a good grace. Their relations are 
still based upon what one writer has de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the permanent hypothesis,”’ 
z.e., the only conceivable basis of re- 
muneration for the operative is that of the 
wage system. Conditions have changed 
in one respect. Serious limitations have 
been imposed by the State upon both em- 
ployers and employees. These are re- 


garded, however, as merely temporary, 
though some of them will leave an after- 
math which will have to be reckoned with 
when considering developments in the near 
future. 

There are signs, however, that the 
operative class have begun to do some con- 
structive thinking, and are not merely 
confining themselves to dissatisfied criti- 
cism. For a long time they had not got 
beyond the idea that the securing of higher 
wages was their main objective. Now 
they are formulating demands for much 
more than wages. They are asking for a 
larger relative share of the wealth they 
help to create, while some even suggest 
relations in the nature of a partnership 
between Capital and Labour. On both 
sides there are to be found people of good- 
will who are genuinely anxious that the 
permanent relationship of employer and 
employee shall be placed upon a more just 
and satisfactory basis than at present 
exists. 


The Main Reasons for Unrest 
are not far to seek. They are partly 
economic, but, in the main, may be de- 
scribed as psychological. In spite of 
advancing wages, workmen have found 
themselves actually poorer. Their real 
wages, as distinguished from money 
wages, have decreased. Apart from this 
important economic fact, they are realis- 
ing more clearly that their relationship to 
the employing class is a cash relationship 
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only. They have a growing consciousness 
that labour is only a commodity, bought 
and sold like any other commodity, and 
that the wage is its price in the market. 
Like other commodities, their labour when 
sold passes entirely out of their control. 
The wage, or price of labour, approximates 
to the level of bare subsistence, and is far 
from being enough to satisfy reasonable 
demands on life’s opportunities. All this 
has brought about a very real division of 
interest between wage payers and wage 
receivers, and has set up a state of things 
which leaves little opportunity for really 
human amenities in industrial life. This 
conception of industrial organisation is 
bolstered up by the orthodox economists 
who would teach people to accept ‘‘ the 
permanent hypothesis,’’ before referred to, 
as an absolute, unalterable condition, As 
a consequence, we find that rent, 1n- 
terests, and profits are regarded as first 
charges on industry, and that wages and 
the cost of other factors are regarded as 
minor elements, their prices being regu- 
lated accordingly. The operative is realis- 
ing, too, that he has mo status in the 
organisation of the productive scheme. He 
receives his orders, and must not question 
either their wisdom or expediency. For 
the wages he receives quite a high stan- 
dard of moral conduct is expected, In 
fact, he is to give in return nothing short 
of the very best in quality and amount of 
service of which he is capable. 

It is amusing to hear what employers 
demand in this connection, when the very 
essence of business practice is to get off 
with paying the least price they can for the 
labour they require. No one can say that 
this relationship, which Carlyle described 
as the ‘‘ cash nexus,”’ is satisfactory, or 
that it ever can be made permanently satis- 
factory to human beings. 


Organised Labour and Unemployment. 


Another phase of the matter that is 
impressing itself upon the mind of the 
operative is the precarious nature of his 
position. He has seen times of compara- 
tive prosperity followed by periods of 
unemployment. Unless an employer is a 
man of unusually thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic nature, he cannot realise what 
unemployment means to one whose income 
never rises above the provision of the 
minimum of things required to enable a 
family to exist. Organised labour has 
taken various steps to guard itself against 
this evil. One of its formidable weapons 
is restriction of output. By curtailing the 
amount of the product of labour, it has 
been thought that work would, as a con- 
sequence, be prolonged, and also, that 
when occasion arose to make new bar- 
gains about wages the operative would be 
in a stronger position as against the 
employer. 


Restriction of Output and the 
Materialistic Spirit. 

The policy of restriction of output, like 
many other lines of social conduct, reacts 
very detrimentally upon society. One 
economic result is a lessened supply of 
many of the things that operatives them- 
selves are in need of, and to that extent 
the purchasing power of their own wages is 
reduced. It also has its reactions in the 
moral sphere too, for in any of the legiti- 
mate occupations of life it is not a good 
thing for a man to do less, or poorer work, 
than the best he is capable of. In the 
nineteenth century two men in particular 
did much to unsettle the public mind as to 
the wisdom of the materialistic spirit that 
dominates industry. John Ruskin and 
William Morris both criticised the soulless 
doctrines of the economists of the Selfish 


Age, and each strove in his own way to 
lead society to a better realisation of its 
obligations. Partly as a result of their 
teaching, many people have been led to 
experiment with various forms of indus- 
trial co-operation, but none of them can 
be said to have been generally successful. 
Perhaps the idea of co-partnership is the 
most popular of the proposals that have 
been put forward. In a few instances it 
has achieved a measure of success, but 
there is an instinctive attitude of suspicion 
on the part of the operative towards it. 
The application of the principle may 
benefit the few who participate in such 
schemes, but it results in keener competi- 
tion between groups of workers, and so far 
is a disintegrating force which trade 
unionists regard with quite natural alarm. 


Why Not Extend War-Time 
Co-operation ? 

Before any radical change in industrial 
relations can take place, many preconcep- 
tions will have to be dropped, and the solu- 
tion of the problem approached from an 
entirely new point of view. At present the 
object for which a man engages in busi- 
ness and employs other men is to accumu- 
late as much money for himself as possible, 
and the popular measure of a man’s suc- 
cess in life is the amount of money he has 
been able to accumulate. The writers 
above referred to led a strong revolt against 
this doctrine and its implications, and tried 
to show that the only real justification for 
the operations of business is the service of 
the community, work for the common 
good. This idea was slowly permeating 
the British mind when the War broke out 
and caused an acceleration of thought in 
this as in other matters, that might have 
taken a century of moral suasion to bring 
about. We have realised the absolute 
necessity for national service and co-opera- 
tion for the purposes of war. The instinct 
of self-preservation in the face of grave 
and immediate national danger, has de- 
cided that to a great extent the worst 
practices of both employers and employees 
shall be dropped, though in both directions 
there is an understanding that pre-War 
facilities for mischief shall be restored. 
One fails to see why they should. In fact, 
many people are asking why, if the abroga- 
tion of the old evil practices is good for 
this time of stress, it should not also be 
good in times of peace. 


Dividing the Products of Industry. 

From the foregoing attempt to diagnose 
the cause, or causes, of industrial unrest, 
it will be seen that the two principal points 
involved are the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of labour and the status of the 
labourer. These factors are so inseparably 
bound up that one cannot be considered 
apart from the other when trying to devise 
a solution of the problem. The first thing 
that must be realised by the employing 
class or their future equivalent is that they 
will have to be satisfied with a much less 
relative share of the wealth produced by 
industry, the operative class receiving re- 
latively more. There can be no other way 
as long as the classes exist. The division 
of interest that now exists will have to be 
removed, and the first step towards its 
removal is a frank recognition that a better 
way of dividing the products of industry is 
not only desirable, but is also possible. The 
day has gone for ever when the operative 
can be put off with what an employer 
is prepared to ‘‘ give.’? The operative con- 
siders that he has a rightful interest in the 


_product of industry, and it is upon the 


apportionment of the relative interests in 
the product that thought needs to be con- 


' 


centrated. The machinery for bringin, 
about a practical solution of our problen 
already exists in the organisations founde 
by employers and operatives for the pre 
tection of their respective interests. 

Both classes of organisation are, in lay 
and in practice, trade unions, yet what 
misnomer the title is! It is really a eas 
of organised trade disunion. In the mai 
employers and operatives are organised fo 
purposes of aggression and defence agains 
each other, and seldom come together es 
cept during the progress of a fight. Whe 
a waste of energy and ability this repre 
sents! If it can only be realised that a 
industry is only a form of national servic 
in which it is the duty and privilege of a 
to co-operate, we shall have a new motiy 
for industrial activity that will indicate th 
direction in which trade organisatio 
should proceed. 


The Craft Guild Solution. 

Some of the keenest  constructiy 
thinkers of the present day go back to th 
craft guilds for their idea of how the iz 
dustry of the future should be regulate: 
and find in a modern application of th 
guild principle a solution of our trouble 
Chief among these are the writers in t 
‘“New Age,’’ who are also the authors < 
that most helpful book, ‘‘ National Guilds 
An Enquiry Into the Wage System and tt 
Way Out,’’ and A. J. Penty, whose bool 
‘““The Restoration of the Guild System, 
ought to be reprinted. The methods of tl 
old craft guilds cannot be applied in the 
entirety to the conditions of present-day i1 
dustry, but the suggested application « 
the principle of craft-co-operation cann 
be lightly dismissed. 4 

In their day the guilds were responsib 
for the standard of craftsmanship, as we 
as for the remuneration and status of tho: 
engaged in the craft. The question | 
commercial gain did not then occupy tl 
premier position in industry that it do 
to-day. The guilds had their charter 
under which they were given considerab 
powers of self-protection, but they also hi 
their obligations of service to the cor 
munity clearly set forth or implied. | 
each guild were masters, journeymen, al 
apprentices; and all were subjected 
some test of fitness before they could pa 
from one grade to another. In the buil 
ing trade as now organised, we find mai 
men in the position of employers who a 
financiers and nothing more. Firms th 
constituted are probably the most det 
mental factor the trade has to contei 
with. In any future scheme which has 
command the respect of the public and t 
conrdence of the operative, this factor Ww 
have to be eliminated. q 
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Compulsory Trade Unionism! — 
Following up the suggestion that exi 
ing organisations of employers and opet 
tives shall form the nucleus of a_ bet 
future organisation, it becomes necess2 
to consider a complete change of functi 
for them. Generally speaking, if we ¢ 
cept some of the larger firms, in additi 
to the financial ventures referred to in t 
previous paragraph, the employer full 
the dual functions of owner and chief ' 
ganiser of the business, while members 
the operatives’ unions are the journeym 
and labourers employed. A first conditi 
for the success of any scheme of co-ope’ 
tion between the two organisations is tl 
all employers and operatives in the bul 
ing industry must be members of theif 
spective unions. This can only be brous 
about by legal enactment. Only in t 
way will it be possible to bring the wo 
elements on both sides under the discipl 
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hhat is necessary to secure the desired re- 
sults. The reasons for this suggestion \ 

ye perfecily obvious to all concerned. Ii 
vill also be necessary that ali agreements 
wrived at between the organising and 
perative sections of the trade shall have 
he force of the law. It follows, of course, 
hat before this legal sanction can be 
fiven, it will have to be shown that no 
uch agreement is detrimental to the 
jublic interest. In its overseeing function, 
he State becomes, in effect, a partner in 
nanagement. 

The remuneration of capital sunk in the 
ndustry would be a rigidly fixed percent. 
ge, to be determined in the last resort by 
he State when granting its charter. In 
he case of all capital required for what is 
ow regarded as public service, this prin- 
iple is alieady accepted. There should 
e no difficulty in extending it to include 
ae capital needed in taidestry. 


Capital and the Human Factor. 


Capital, gua capital, is inert, and of 
self can render no service. The human 
actors that use capital are those whose 
ervices ere to receive the main considera- 
on. The operative section of the trade 
ould receive pay upon such a scale. as 
ould allow a deceni living to every in- 
ividual concerned. The pay might be 
ispensed weekly by the employer in re- 
in for an agreed number of hours’ ser- 
ice while the operative is in employment. 
rovision would, of course, be made for 
@ higher temuncration of exceptionai 
sill, or responsibility in the case of fore- 
len or others. Lhe employers or or- 
anisers would also be paid upon such a 
asis as would be found necessary to re- 
in the services of thoroughly competent 
len. They might not receive as much 
ossibly as some of them do now when the 
resent element of profit is taken into ac- 
unt; but they would be compensated in 
way that cannot be measured in terms 
f money by the more satisfactory working 
f the industry. and by thcir greater 
curity against financial disaster. Over 
nd above these paymerts it is presumed 
lat a margin would be left which would 
‘respond in some respects to part of 
hat is now regarded as profit. This 
ight be apportioned as to the smaller 
loiety to the employers’ or organisers’ 
sociation, part of which might be paid 
‘er as bonus by the association to the man- 
sers of firms who had proved most effi- 
ent during the year. The larger portion 
‘the surplus would go to the unions of 
eratives, their numbers being so much 
le greater. These allotments to the 
eratives’ unions might be found to suf- 
-e for all purposes, or it might be neces- 
ity to supplement them by a levy on 
embers. Most likely the allotments 
ould be found sufficient. Upon the 
eratives’ unions would fall all the re- 
onsibility for maintaining their mem- 
rs in times of unemployment or sick- 
°ss; and in these times they ought to re- 
‘ive the equivalent of full pay. We must 
member that the commodity idea of 
bour would have gone by the board, and 
ere is no inherent reason why a work- 
an should be denied regular pay while a 
anager is entitled to it. The unions 
ould also provide adequate maintenance 
r members when no longer able to work 
‘ reason of old age, or accidental disable- 
ent. This would abolish the need for 
abour Exchanges and State Insurance, 
th of which are regarded with strong 
sfavour by the operative class. The pro- 
sed method of remunerating labour 
ves the unions new and valuable func- 
ons and recognises the principle that 
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cacn industry ought to provide fully, in 
health or in sickness, tor the adequate 
maintenance of all engaged in carrying it 
on. : 


The Radical Cure for Ca’ Canny. 

The foregoing is of necessity only a brief 
outline of principles which, if ‘applied, 
would remove from our industry many of 
tne reproaches which are now levelled 
against it from within and without. The 
principle of sharing the products of indus- 
try upon a juster basis is introduced, and 
the moral reactions resulting from the 
change would be in the direction of better 
service all round. One great factor which 
IS inimical to production of the best work 
would be removed; for no one would be 
harassed by the feeling of insecurity aris- 
ing from the financial exigencies of our 
present system. No man can do his best 
work while such worries are present. Any 
tendency to wilful slacking on the part of 
an operative would soon be suppressed, for 
the collective public opinion of his union 
would be brought to bear upon any mem- 
ber who was disposed to ca’ canny. If 
that were not enough, the union would 
have power to use more drastic means of 
bringing home to him a proper sense of 
duty. If the necessity ever arose, the 
same principle might be applied in the case 
of a member of the managerial section of 
the trade. 


The Commercial Side. 

On the commercial side it would be 
necessary that accounts should be kept 
upon a proper system, and_ periodical 
audits would be necessary in the case of 
every firm. The registration of firms, 
either large or small, upon the basis of 
limited liability would facilitate these 
financial operations. Probably this re- 
quirement would tend to bring about a re- 
duction in the number of separate firms, 
but this would make for efficiency and 
better organisation, and would be a gain 
to the industry as a whole. Many busi- 
nesses nowadays are too large to give that 
attention to detail and quality that is essen- 
tial to the realisation of our ideals, while 
on the other hand there are far too many 
small businesses carried on by weak, in- 
competent men, who find their clientéle 
among that class of people who want a 
cheap thing, irrespective of quality. Many 
men now in business on their own account 
would be far better and more profitably 
employed as managers or foremen; and 
some even as journeymen. 


The Building Trades Guild. 

The employers’ or organisers’ associa- 
tion would have its meetings of members, 
both national and local, to consider its cor- 
porate business, and to provide opportuni- 
ties for mutual education by discussing the 
technicalities of management and any 
other subject pertinent to their work. The 
operatives would also have their meetings 
to deal with the phases of industry that 
mainly concerned them and for the ap- 
pointment of their own officials. Provision 
would have to be made for a joint associa- 
tion of both sections of the industry, and 
this might be called ‘‘ The Building Trades 
Guild.’’? Its functions would be to corre- 
late the two sections of the industry, and 
to deal with all questions of policy concern- 
ing the trade as a whole. Not the least of 
these would be the provision of suitable 
technical training for those who came to 
the trade as apprentices. It would also be 
responsible for the audit of the accounts of 
the employing firms as well as those of the 
operatives’ unions. 

It has already been urged that the 
scheme as outlined is revolutionary. Of 
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course it is, and the circumstances demand 
a revolution in thought. It must be re- 
membered, however, that of recent years 
many proposals have been put forward for 
the beiter organisation of industry. The 
Socialist or Collectivist proposals have met. 
vith many adherents among the opera- 
lives, and not a few among employers. The 
enormous increase of bureaucracy follow- 
ing the application of the collectivist prin-. 
ciple in State Insurance, Labour Bureaus, 
etc., just before the War, and in the or- 
ganisation of industry since the War, has. 
given pause to many who previously re- 
garded the collectivist proposals “with 
favour. Bureaucracy seems to be inherent 
in the application of State management, 
and a timely recognition of this fact has: 
determined many former advocates of col- 
lectivism to have as little of it as possible. 
On the other hand, the suggestions of the 
Syndicalists met with a considerable 
amount of favour in some quarters for a 
time; but they are now generally regarded 
as impracticable and find few adherents. 
Those who have looked upon the various. 
co-partnership and welfare schemes as 
panaceas for our industrial ills have also. 
failed to convince either operatives or em- 
ployers of their value. Out of the melting 
pot into which these and other ideas have 
been thrown new proposals are emerging. 
The suggestions contained in this paper 
owe something, directly or indirectly, to. 
all the sources that have been referred to,, 
as well as to a long business experience. 
They are now submitted as a basis for con- 
sideration and discussion upon which some 
superstructure may be reared that shall be- 
the means of removing the abuses and in- 
justices which the more thoughtful among: 
the employers and the operatives would 
gladly see removed. 


A National Industrial Parliament. 


Within the trade there is evidence of a 
desire to get together with a view to pre- 
venting the trouble that so many people 
seem to expect after the War. The 
National Associated Building Trades. 
Council, practically a federation of opera- 
tives’ unions, have put forward proposals. 
for the setting up of a National Industrial 
Parliament for the Building Trade. Here, 
ready to hand, would be the machinery for: 
the discussion of the working proposals 
now put forward. It remains for the 
Federated Employers to meet the opera- 
tives in the spirit of zodlesse oblige, which 
ought to actuate all those on whom the 
responsibilities and obligations of em- 
ployers have devolved. If these obligations 
are fully realised they will seek to out-do 
the operatives in the effort for ihe vetter- 
ment of all who are engaged in an ancient 
and honourable industry, andi in the fer- 
fecting of its service. It is with sincere 
desire to assist the discussion of proposals 
for the reconciliation of hitherto conflicting 
interests that these suggestions are ad- 
vanced; and whether they are accepted or 
some better plan is found, matters cannot 
any longer be allowed to drift in the old 
sweet Way. 

[In the editorial comments upon this 
article we have carefully refrained from 
criticism, because it seems only fair to the 
author to leave his case unprejudiced either 
one way or the other, so far as this journal 
is concerned. If the proposals which the 
author himself frankly admits to be ‘‘ re- 
volutionary ’’ cause a “‘ fluttering of the 
dovecotes,’’ and excite vehement opposi- 
tion, there can be no harm in that. Quite 
the contrary; for in all such matters the 
first step towards reform is a strong ex- 
citation of thought, and even strong 
opposition is better than apathy.] 
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A MOTOR-CAR WAREHOUSE 
AND SHOWROOMS. 


One of the most remarkable features of 
the War has been. the development of 
motor transport. For all military pur- 
poses the horse is now largely displaced ey 
mechanism. This change has, of coursé¢ 
given a tremendous fillip to the motor in- 
dustry, which is now enjoying an un- 
exampled prosperity. The deme ind . for 
gre atly increased construction has resulted 
in the erection of large numbers of new 
and extensive premises, some interesting 
examples of w hich have recently been illus- 
trated in the Journal. For the Daimler 


Company a large building, comprising a 
warehouse and showrooms, has recently 


been completed in Store Street Tottenham 
Court Road, W.C., from a designs cf 
Messrs. Taperell and Haase. In a build- 
ing of this type the principal requirements 
are fire-resistance, ample lighting arrange- 
ments, adequate facilities for the entrance 
and exit of cars, and a floor area as free 
as possible from piers and columns. All 
these conditions have been ably met in the 
present example. The structure, which is 
irregular on plan, consists of a basement, 
ground floor, and three upper floors, all of 
which, except the basement, .are con- 
structed in reinforced concrete. The very 
great advantage of this method of construc- 
tion in a case where large and compara- 
tively uninterrupted floor spaces are re- 
quired is clearly shown. The desired 
sesult has been obtained by the employ- 
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TYPICAL LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


ment of long span beams, the number of 
su pporting piers being thus reduced to a 
minimum, and offering no obstruction to 
the movement of cars. The secondary 
beams in the structure are haunched at the 
supports in order to provide for the nega- 
tive bending moments at these points. 
The roof, as will be seen from the accom- 


panying longitudinal section, is of tf 
north-light variety, carried out in ret 


forced concrete. It is a simple structur 
a notable feature being the entire absen 
of interior ties and struts, in consequent 
of which a maximum amouni of light 
obtained. e 

Architecturally the building is quite 


MOTOR-CAR WAREHOUSE AND SHOWROOMS, STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


TAPERELL AND HAASE, ARCHITECTS. 
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) success, the difficulty of providing a digni- 
fied architectural framework to ‘unusually 
large window spaces having been satisfac- 
torily overcome. 

The reinforced concrete work was 
carried out to the designs of the Indented 
Bar and Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd. 
It may be mentioned that the adoption of 
reinforced concrete construction in this 
case has resulted in a not inconsiderable 
saving in fire-insurance premiums. It is 
obvious that the value of the contents of 
the Daimler Company’s showrooms may 
easily run into many thousands of pounds, 
whereas the value of the contents of the 
floors where the fire risk is greater would 
be comparatively insignificant, although, 
had the construction been ‘‘ non-fireproof,’’ 
the increased rate on the latter would 
apply also to the former. It should be re- 
membered that in reinforced concrete struc- 

tures the contents of each floor are in- 
surable separately, whereas in ‘“ non-fire- 
proof’ buildings the highest rate governs 
the whole structure. 


ELECTRIC LAMP GLASS 
REGULATIONS. 


The Minister of Munitions has issued 
the following Regulations :— 

(1) No person shall manufacture any 
electric lamp glass unless the purpose for 
which such glass is required has been ap- 
proved. Such approval must be evidenced 
by one or other of the following, which 
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must be quoted by the ordering firm to the 
manufacturer, together with the purpose 
for which the glass is required :— 


(a) Reference to and number of an Ad- 
miralty, War Office or Ministry of Muni- 
tions contract for which the glass is neces- 
sary; or 

(b) A certificate authorising the supply 
issued on behalf of the Minister of Muni- 
tions by the Director of Optical Munitions 
and Glassware Supply. 

(2) Manufacturers of Electric Lamp 
Glass are required to render to the Director 
of Optical Munitions and Glassware Sup- 
ply at regular intervals full and accurate 
returns of their manufacture and output of 
electric lamp glass in accordance with the 
directions from time to time given. 

(3) No person shall buy, sell or deal in 
any electric lamp glass situated or to be 
manufactured outside the United Kingdom 
unless a certificate authorising such pur- 
chase, sale or dealing has been issued on 
behalf of the Minister of Munitions by the 
Director of Optical Munitions and Glass- 
ware Supply. 

(4) For the purpose of this Order Elec- 
tric Lamp Glass shall include all glass in- 
tended for use in the manufacture of elec- 
tric lamps except glass used or intended 
for use in lamp caps for insulating pur- 
poses, but shall not include glass shades 
and similar accessories. 

(5) All applications in reference to the 
above Order should be made to the Direc- 
tor of Optical Munitions and Glassware 
Supply, Ministry of Munitions of War, Digs 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
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Ground Floor Plan. 


MOTOR-CAR WAREHOUSE AND SHOWROOMS, STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. : 
: GROUND-FLOOR PLAN, 
TAPERELL AND HAASE, ARCHITECTS. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


At the thirty-third annual meeting of 
the Institute of Builders, held on March ae 
the annual report was presented, and the 
usual formal proceedings in connection 
with the election of Council and officers 
were transacted, the following being 
elected: President, Mr. G. Bird Godson ; 
Vice-President, Mr. F. Shingleton; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. F. G. Rice; Hon. Auditors, 
Messrs. E. M. Sharman and F. Wall. The 
following were elected to fill vacancies on 
the Council: Messrs. F. M. May, R. J. 
Holliday, H. Willcoclx, Jas. Storrs, and 
G. M. Burt. 

In the course of the report, attention is 
called to the difficulties under which the 
business of such an organisation as this 
has to be carried on at.the present time, 
but regardless of the innumerable calls 
made upon its members in other directions 
the Council has found time to discuss and 
dispose of many questions of importance 
that have presented themselves during the 
year. 

A number of members and sons of mem- 
bers are on active service; some have been 
honoured with war distinctions, many 
have been seriously wounded, and some 
have made the supreme sacrifice. 

The important question of apprentice- 
ship and technical education has been 
carried a considerable step forward. As 
the result of conferences between the Lon- 
don (Central) Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Employment and representatives 
of the employers and trade unions of the 
building trade, a scheme, originally drafted 
by this Institute, was discussed, with the 
result that a scheme of apprentice training 
has been evolved, which it is hoped will be 
adopted for London and form a model from 
which other schemes may be adapted suit- 
able for the various provincial districts, 
seeing that the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers has approved 
it. The Council has in many ways endea- 
voured to encourage boys to choose the 
building industry as their future life-work 
and means of livelihood. 

Negotiations for a form of sub-contract, 
for the use of builders with their own sub- 
contractors have been carried on during 
the year by a joint committee representing 
this Institute, the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, and the Con- 
federated National Association of Master 
Plasterers, Plumbers and Slaters, resulting 
in an agreed document which will shortly 
be submitted to the respective main bodies 
concerned with a view to its approval and 
adoption by them, 

The Council, looking to the future, das 
taken up the question of organisation with 
a view to enlarging the scope and useful- 
ness of the Institute, and substantial pro- 
gress has been made in the preparation of 
a scheme, the object being to raise the 
standard of technical qualification required 
in the industry, and so improve the status 
of those engaged therein. 

The Council has been fully alive to the 
serious condition of affairs brought about 
by the restrictions imposed upon building 
work by the Orders of the Government, 
and has co-operated with other bodies in 
making representations thereon. 

There is a change to record in the secre- 
taryship of the Institute. Mr. Costigan, 
who has for many years occupied that 
office, having retired for reasons of health, 
the Council has appointed Mr. A. G. 
White, of Pen Corner House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, to succeed him. Com- 
munications should be sent to Mr. White. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Contents of Concrete Base. 

X. Y. (Lancashire) writes: “I shall be 
much obliged if you will inform me the 
correct method of obtaining the cubical 
contents of the figure enclosed [not repro- 
duced].” 

—The block of concrete of which the 
contents are required is 11 ft. square, with 
1 ft. in height, carried up parallel, and 
then a further height of 2 ft. 6 in. tapered 
off to 2 ft. 6 in, square at the top. The 
contents will be those of a solid block and 
pyramid minus the small pyramid com- 
pleting the figure. The full pyramid will 

II 
SS le 

be 2.5 xX Anak ARL Boa 35 2 its 
and the small pyramid 3.235 — 2,5 = 
0.735 ft. high. The contents will then be 
PEeXPII OX, Fo TAXI RS 3.230 oe 
2.5 % 2.8 0.735 X 34-= t2u + 1930-478 
— 1.531 = 240.947, ‘say 250 cubic feet. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


high, 


Increased Cost of Building. 

A. A .R. (London, N.) writes: “ Taking 
pre-war cost as a basis, could you give 
information as to the comparative extra 
percentage of cost of new building in 
hand during September, 1915, and a cor- 
responding period of last year? The 
point concerns business premises in Lon- 
don of the factory type.” 

—Without knowing more details of the 
construction and the relative quantities of 
various kinds of material employed, it is 
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impossible to give any reliable figures for 
the increased cost of building in the last 
twelve months. Perhaps an average of 
20 to 25 per cent. may be taken as some- 
where about the mark, due chiefly to the 
great rise in the cost of labour. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


A REINFORCED CONCRETE 
FACTORY. 


The factory illustrated on the double- 
page plate in this issue, and also by the 
plan on this page, is a building contain- 
ing basement, ground, first, and second 
floors. The area of each floor is 22,400 ft. 
super, with columns placed 20 ft. apart 
lengthways of the building and 26 ft. 8 in. 
across the building. Exit staircases are 
provided at each end of the structure, and 
two automatic lifts serve each floor. The 
maximum amount of lighting is obtained, 
the top floor, in addition to side lighting, 
having north lights. 

The whole structure is of reinforced con- 
crete with the exception of small filling in 
panels under the windows, which are of 
g-in. brickwork. Between the staircase and 
the lift at each end of the building are 
placed side stores on the mezzanine floors, 
and lavatories in a convenient position lead 
off the same level as the factory floor. 

The north light portion of the roof is 
glazed with concrete glazing bars, the 
south portion of the roof being of rein- 
forced concrete and covered with mineral 
rock asphalte. 

Mr. A: Alban H. Scott is the architect. 
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Mr. WH Wards 


The death took place, on March 15, at 
his residence, 65, Sandon Road, Edg- 
baston, of Mr. William Henry Ward, who 
for more than fifty years was a well-known 
architect in Birmingham. Born in Scot. 
land in 1844, he came to Birmingham in 
1865, building up a large practice, which 
he carried on until the early part of 1914, 
when he retired in favour of his son. 
Soon after the war broke out Mr. Ward, 
jun., who was an officer in the Terr 
torials, was called up, and his father re- 
turned to the office, carrying on the busi- 
ness until the recent illness which resulted 
in his death. Mr. Ward designed the 
Dudley Road Infirmary, the City Sana- 
torium, in Yardley Road, as well as the 
one at Salterley Grange, Cheltenham, and 
also the City Hospital at Little Bromwich, 
Among other important buildings which 
were erected to his designs were the Great 
Western Arcade, the Grand Theatre, the 
Union Offices in Edmund Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Buildings, and several of the 
principal hotels and restaurants. He 
restored Maxstoke Castle for the late Sir 
Charles Featherstone Dilke, parts of 
Warwick Castle for the late Earl of War- 
wick, and a number of churches were 
built or restored in accordance with the 
plans he prepared. Amongst other work 
he built the public market in Mexico. 
Fond of sport from his youth, he had few 
equals as a shot, was a keen cricketer, and 
a renowned boxer. 
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A REINFORCED CONCRETE MUNITIONS FACTORY : 


BASEMENT PLAN 


A, ALBAN Hh» SGOL, ARGHITECT. 
(See double-page Plate.) 


BASEMENT AND GROUND-FLOOR PLANS. 
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HAT we have now a Minister of Education is, In 
the mere creation of the office, an augury of 
| immense significance. It means not merely that 
in future the whole business of education will be con- 
ducted more systematically and more efficiently, but 
that the public attitude towards education will be 
greatly changed. Education of any sort is much too 
lightly valued by the public, who are tempted to think 
that it cannot be worth much, because most of them 
get it for nothing. Moreover, as far as they can see, 
it usually leads to nothing. It seems to them that a 
boy's prospects are nowise the better for his six or 
seven years of schooling. Without it, he would have 
made, they think, just as good a bricklayer, carpenter, 
plumber. They think that the fruits of so much effort 
should be more tagible, more abundant, more imme- 
diate, and less liable to be gathered by the employing 
class. For them education is merely earning capacity, 
and, rightly or wrongly, they have a rooted conviction 
that the employer gets the chief benefit of it. 


%* 3c * 


As with elementary education, so with technical. 
Young artisans will roundly tell you that a hundred-to- 
one chance of promotion is not a sufficient inducement 
to spend their leisure at evening classes. Superior 
workmen who would make excellent technical teachers 
refuse to undertake the work because it is so ill-paid. 
Most of them must do a full day’s work before they are 
at liberty to teach ; and they feel that the dual capacity 
not only makes too large a draught on their energy, 
but robs them of the relaxation and the social enjoy- 
ment to which they are entitled. For this reason there 
is a chronic shortage of really practical teachers of 
technology ; and the obvious remedy is to make it 
worth the while of the best men to come forward. 
Whole-time teachers, must be the rule rather than the 
exception, and their salaries must exceed appreciably 
the wages they could earn as workmen. Since teach- 
ing is an art that must be somewhat laboriously 
acquired, means of training the teachers of technology 
must be devised or amplified. Experiments in_ this 
direction have been recorded in the Journal. They 
have arisen, however, from sporadic and independent 
effort. It is necessary, we conceive, to establish a 
national system of training centres for technological 
teachers. 


It is surely reasonable to anticipate these reforms ; 
and we think that the apprenticeship scheme that has 
been prepared by the Institute of Builders should be 
carefully adjusted to fit. As the inception of this 
scheme was prior to the new movement in education, 
its provisions may require considerable modification, 
but it should nevertheless be extremely useful and 
suggestive, both as a possible basis of reform and as 
tangible evidence that employers are awake to the 
umportance of the subject and are earnestly seeking a 
way out of the chaotic conditions that have arisen from 
the lack of systematic organisation and control. 
Before the war, the dearth of competent workmen had 

€come sufficiently serious, and doubtless it has been 
greatly aggravated by casualties. There is all the 
sreater necessity for exhausting every possible means 
of developing to the utmost the skill of the boys who 
are now at school, and to do this effectually it will be 
“ssential not only to employ new methods of teaching, 


but to stimulate an ambition of good craftsmanship. 
and to provide means for the higher education of 
pupils of exceptional promise. 


_ For reasons that are more easily understood than 
justified, the education of the working builder has not 
hitherto excited much attention from the architect ; 
who, however, whether or not he cares to admit it, is 
greatly concerned in it, and who might, if he would, do 
a great deal to advance it. In the R.1.B.A. “ informal 
discussions ” on the education of the architect, the 
education of the craftsman was, so far as we are aware, 
left untouched. This was quite in accordance with 
prececent, if not with tradition; but did it not show a 
certain insensitiveness to the new spirit? Or do we 
misconceive that spirit in supposing that it makes for 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness rather than for 
pharisaism and aloofness? We think that architects 
and builders could and should help each other more 
than they do. In France, the architect watches over 
the interests of the workers with a sort of paternal 
solicitude, and gains, rather than loses, in dignity and 
respect through the kindly interest he takes in their 
welfare. Might we not with advantage establish a 
similar relationship in this country? In the matter of 
technical education, the architect and craftsman 
could render each other signal service. Indirectly, 
they do it already, by casually “ picking up wrinkles on 
the job.” Could not this interchange be systematised ? 
It is a common practice for the student engineer to 
take off his coat in the machine-shops. Much more 
rarely do we hear of the student architect practising at 
the bench; but we are convinced that those who have 
the courage thus “ to endure hardness ” are much the 
better for the experience. They may not acquire a 
bigh degree of manual dexterity—it is not necessary 
that they should—but they certainly get nearer to the 
heart of things; and, incidentally, they obtain a valu- 
able insight—not otherwise to be acquired under pre- 
sent social conditions—into the psychology of the 
operative. 


Professional and_ technical education—indeed, 
education of all kinds—having been cast into the 
crucible, it is surely opportune to suggest that the 
education of the builder should be regarded as a whole, 
not considered piecemeal ; as if its diverse parts were 
unrelated. Classification must be retained, for it is 
essential to system. Equally essential is the correla- 
tion of parts; and it is because the various parts have 
been toc much regarded as separate and independent 
entities that its results fall so lamentably short of what 
might be achieved by more economic adjustment and 
more harmonious. interaction. Otherwise’ the 
machinery of education must continue to be defective, 
and we cannot afford, as a nation, to continue the 
resultant enormous waste of power. Leading profes- 
sional and practical men should meet in conference on 
this subject, with the object of drawing up a scheme 
of education that shall be comprehensive, homogene- 
ous, and in every sense of the word economical. It 
should also boldly break away from rooted prejudices 
and effete traditions, and make for solidarity and unity. 
And in town-planning the education of the builder, all 
roads should converge on 2 reformed and re-vitalised 
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university whither all may go who deserve Lo, indepen- 
dently of the “ few rascal counters” which D Israeli 
anathematised for their frequent failure to coincide 
with intrinsic merit. 

Much of the interest of the final report, issued on 
April 2, of the Departmental Committee on Education 
was discounted by the fact that most of its conclusions 
had been already made known through inspired para- 
graphs in the Press, and through the public utterances 
of educationists. These leakages served the excellent 
purposes of provoking discussion (which on the whole 
has been highly favourable to the suggested changes) 
and of preventing the antagonism that might spring 
from the shock of surprise. Consequently the main 
proposals—that all exemptions from attendance at 
school up to the age of fourteen shall be abolished, and 
that between the ages of fourteen and eighteen pupils 
must attend day continuation classes—had become 
familiar enough to the public mind long before the 
report was issued; and, indeed, education reformers 
have been insisting upon them for the past forty years 
or more. It is not to be supposed that these reforms 
will be allowed to take effect without a fight com- 
parable in bitterness to that which delayed the passage 
of the successive Factory Acts. It cannot be denied 
that the withdrawal of child labour will hit many 
industries very hard, but we have every confidence that 
those of them best worth preserving will make a good 
recovery. At all events, the War has taught us that 
sectional interests cannot be allowed to act detri- 
mentally to the national welfare. It is realised more 
clearly than ever before that no industry, whatsoever 
may be its magnitude and importance, can be allowed 
to stunt the minds and bodies of the people. _ Cheap 
calicoes, or cheap bricks, are extravagantly dear at the 
cost of the national health and intelligence ; and if the 
withdrawal of boys and girls from the textile factory 
or the brickfield is a vital necessity of national welfare, 
the consequence that our calicoes and our bricks must 
cost us more is but an inconsiderable trifle in the com- 
parison of relative values. There is, of course, the 
question of our ability to compete with the foreigner 
successfully under the altered conditions; but we are 
confident that in the long run the cultivation and 
employment of superior vigour and intelligence will 
serve us infinitely better than the exploitation of imma- 
ture strength and faculty with ruin in the use. 


7 oe % 


Recommendations with which architects are more 
intimately concerned are that “ more manual instruc- 
tion of various kinds is needed for both boys and 
girls ’’; that “steps should be taken by better staff- 
ing and other improvements in the upper classes of 
elementary schools to ensure the maximum benefit 
from the last years of school life’’; and that “it 
should be an obligation on the local education 
authority in each area to provide suitable continua- 
tion classes.” These reforms, it is superfluous to 
say, involve considerable modifications in the plan- 
ning of schools—for example, more private rooms 
and other accommodation for the increased staffs; 
and the provision, probably, of workshops in every 
large school, or possibly the erection of central 
technical schools for each district. Larger staffs 
and extended functions imply larger schools or more 
of them, as well as the smaller classrooms upon 
which educationists have so long insisted; while, in 
the corollary, heating, ventilation, lighting, sanita- 
tion, and equipment must be adapted to the new 
requirements. It is estimated that the necessary 
expediture on converting all half-timers into full- 
timers, and keeping all children until fourteen, will 
amount to a million and a quarter sterling. This will 
come to builders and furnishers in respect to altera- 
tions only, and does not cover the cost of new build- 


ings, which the committee shrink from estimating. 
Altogether, what with the vast operations in factory 
building, the overtaking of arrears in housing and 
church building and restoration, and the modifica- 
tion and erection of all types of schools, builders, 
after the war, are pretty certain to experience a 
period of quite unprecedented and almost over- 
whelming activity. 


Certain correspondents promptly challenged our 
announcement, made some months back, that the 
endowment of a Chair of Architecture at Sydney 
University amounted to £2,000 a year. Such 
liberality seemed to them to be too good to be true— 
surely, said one of them, we must have made a mis- 
take. It could not be 42,000 a year, but the interest 
on that sum! True, they said, the best interest that 
could be got from an investment of £2,000 would not 
amount to a princely fee for the professor, but 1t was 
nevertheless the more conceivable hypothesis. But we 
made no mistake—-£ 2,000 a year it is; and our Sydney 
contemporary “ Building” states that it is to be allo- 
cated as follows: One professor, £1,100 per annum; 
one assistant, £250 per annum; apparatus, £050 per 
annum. It is a curious commentary on the estimation 
in which architecture is held in this country that the 
figure we gave seemed incredible. Many a professor 
of “the humanities” gets twice as much for services 
that are nowise more important. On the other hand, 
we doubt whether our few occupants of architectural 
Chairs get half as much. They have, it is true, oppor- 
tunities for practice; but it is hardly fair to them to 
take this fact into account. University Chairs of all 
kinds depend mainly upon the generosity of some 
“pious founder,” and hence there 1s wide discrepancy 
in the emoluments; but an important point about the 
Sydney Chair is that it has been endowed by the 
Government. If our own Government, impoverished 
by the War, is for some time to come incapable of 
endowing University Chairs, the least it can do is to 
ordain that existing endowments shall be more equit- 
ably distributed—that unnecessary Chairs shall be 
abolished, and new Chairs established instead. 


* * 


Property owners are taking alarm at the headway 
that 1s being made by the more democratic propa- 
ganda in respect of the housing question. Delegates 
from trade unions and co-operative societies were 
prominent at the housing conference held at the end 
of last month at Manchester, and, indeed, are 
notably active in many directions. It is feared. 
therefore, that the workers and their town-planning 
friends are in a fair way to assume control of the 
movement, and to get hold of such monetary assist: 
ance as the Government can be persuaded to lend. 
Private builders and developers conceive it to be not 
only unfair that they should be thus summarily 
eliminated, but unwise and uneconomical to dispense 
with their special knowledge and experience in a 
field in which they have rendered signal service. Hf, 
by reason of financial stress, they are unable to 
resume their excellent work, housing activity woul 
suffer from the loss of their expert skill, from the 
diversion of their capital to other investments, aie 
from the absence of the healthy and stimulating 
competition with which private enterprise checks and 
corrects official sluggishness of action and exira- 
vagance of expenditure. On the other hand, the sub- 
sidising of private enterprise, though it is a common 
enough expedient in other countries, is unfamiliar in 
our own, and on that ground is sure to be strenuously 
opposed. It is to be observed, however, that the ques- 
tion is not that of subsidising private persons mainly 
for their own benefit, but mainly for the advantage 
of the community, and to meet a special and an 
urgent need. | 
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baer LATTES: 


Prison Ship Martyrs’ Monument, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
HE custom of using an isolated column for a 
/ monument, first introduced by the Romans, 
has been consistently upheld by architects ever 
since. The practice is not one to be wholly com- 
mended, since an impression is almost invariably 
produced of detachment and incompleteness, for we 
cannot help associating with a column the idea of a 
superincumbent mass- It cannot, however, be denied 
that some very fine effects have been obtained with 
this motif, many within quite recent times. An 


excellent example is provided by the Prison Ship 
Martyrs’ Monument, Brooklyn, New York (designed 
by McKim, Mead, and White), illustrated on a plate 
in this issue. Here we have as the objective of three 
magnificent flights of steps'a huge Doric column 
surmounted by a great cresset. The whole monument 
is characterised by refined taste and bold execution. 


House at Gidea Park, Romford, Essex. 

In the majority of our modern garden suburbs the 
houses are mostly of the country cottage type, 
having a comparatively small amount of window 
space and an abnormal proportion of sloping roof. 
It is quite refreshing, therefore, to come across a 
departure from stereotyped practice such as Mr. 
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Ronald P. Jones’s houses at Gidea Park, one of 
which is reproduced on a plate in this issue. There 
ate four of these houses in a row, and, in order to 
introduce a little variety, the two centre houses are 
slightly advanced, while those at the ends have pro- 
jecting bay windows facing the road. On the garden 
side, by reversing the plan of each alternate house, 
the adjoining drawing-rooms are brought together, 
and a broad garden space is formed . between the 
kitchen wings. The houses are faced with reddish- 
brown bricks, and have wood cornices and door- 
hoods, the roofs being covered with green slates. A 
general view showing the backs of the houses, 
together with a plan, is reproduced on the preceding 
page. 
Plaster Ceiling, “ Littlecroft,’ Whetstone. 

This ceiling, from the drawing-room of a house 
designed by Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I-B.A., 1s a deli- 
cate example of modern plasterwork, modelled by 
Mr. Laurence Turner. 


Plaster Ceilings in Dublin. 

These ceilings, from the Belvedere House and St. 
Stephen’s Club respectively, date from the latter 
part of the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
use of ornate plaster decoration, much of it evidently 
modelled zz sz/wz, was almost universal in these 
Dublin houses, even the smaller kind being 
embellished with rich cornices. There must have 
been a large number of skilled craftsmen at work in 
Dublin (foreigners, most likely), not only in the 
early part of the century, but later, when the influ- 
ence of the Adam school had made itself felt. The 
two illustrations given are interesting as showing the 
somewhat florid type of work that was in vogue at 
the time. 

St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 

A recent’ Order by the Board of Education has 
recalled some interesting memories of Harvey Lons- 
dale Elmes.. The connection between the two will be 
fully understood by a perusal of the following: facts. 
It is not generally known that in the’ year*1856 
Liverpool’s feeling of admiration for Elmes’s great 
work and the sentiment aroused by his early death, 
and the fact that he had not lived to see the com- 
pletion of his great hall, led to the raising of a fund 
of £1,400, the income of which was to be devoted to 
the assistance of his widow during her life and then 
of his child, and afterwards to the founding of 
scholarships for architecture and the fine arts. Mrs. 
Elmes died many years ago, and not long since the 
trustees received intimation of the death of Mr. 
Elmes, jun. It therefore fell to them to consider the 
duty of administering the scholarships. A difficulty 
arose owing to the fact that in the interval since 1856 
each one of the educational bodies mentioned in the 
deed has more or less changed its form. The Liverpool 
Royal Institution closed its school over twenty years 
ago, the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution has become 
the Liverpool Institute, and is now in close connec- 
tion with the Corporation Education Authority, and 
the Liverpool Collegiate Institution has _ been 
‘divided into two organisations, one of which, known 
as the Liverpool College, has been moved to Lodge 
Lane, and the other, known as the Liverpool 
Collegiate School, remains in Shaw Street, and is 
also connected with the Corporation authority. After 
consultation with the Board of Education, a scheme 
has been drawn up by which the income of the invest- 
ment is to be applied to scholarships, tenable at the 
School of Architecture of the Liverpool University, 
or some institution of higher education approved by 
the trustees, and open to pupils, boys and girls, who 
have attended for not less than six terms at the 
Liverpool College, Liverpool Institute, Liverpool 
Collegiate School, or the Liverpool City School of 
Art. The scholarships are to be awarded under the 


direction of the Council of the University. In view 
of the foregoing facts it is appropriate to give a 
short account of the history of St. George’s Hall, 
together with a few particulars concerning Elmes 
himself. A fine view of the hall, with a plan, is 
reproduced on the double-page plate in this issue. 
About the time of the accession of Queen Victoria a 
committee was formed in Liverpool with the object 
of building a grand concert hall for the performance 
of sacred music. Competitive plans were invited, 
and, at a date near the Coronation of the Queen, a 
foundation-stone was laid in the open space between 
the present St. George’s Hall and the Walker Art 
Gallery, probably near the Wellington Monument. 
It was laid with some formality and before working 
plans were obtained, and in point of fact no building 
was ever erected upon the foundation. Eighty-five or 
eighty-six sets of plans were submitted, the succegs- 
ful competitor being Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, a 
young Londoner who had never been heard of by 
anyone in Liverpool, and who had never to that time 
erected a single building. He had, however, an 
inherited aptitude, being the son of an architect who 
was perhaps better known for what he wrote than for 
what he built. For reasons probably financial the 
committee’s intentions hung fire, and progress was 
arrested: It was shortly after this date that the civic 
authorities put forward a proposal for the erection of 
assize courts—an entirely independent project. Plans 
were invited, and again the award was given to 
Elmes. After some further delay it was decided to 
erect one great building, to include both assize courts 
and concert hall. At this time Elmes was under 
thirty years of age, had never been to Greece, nor 
even crossed. the Channel. His achievement proved. 
therefore, the strength of his scholarship and 
imagination.. Though a Londoner, he built nothing 
in London, and-all his work was done in Liverpool, 
to which city he was.a stranger. It was done, (00, 
within a few years, for his career, so immensely pre- 
mising, was cut.short before his thirty-fifth birthday. 
In the early stages of the building work Elme: 
directed operations from London, but before long he 
found it necessary to take up his residence in Liver- 
pool. His devotion to the task proved such a trial tc 
his physical strength that his health completel\ 
broke’ down, and after a visit to Jamaica and th: 
West Indies in the hope of recovering he died ir 
1847. [Some of the foregoing facts are quoted from 
an interesting article in the “ Liverpool Daily Pos! 
and Mercury.’’ | 


THE QUESTION OF PAPER ECONOMY 


S everyone knows, paper supplies have bee! 
A reduced by one-half, in accordance with th 
scheme for effecting drastic economies in ow 
imports. This has imposed the necessity on news 
papers and journals to do their utmost to eliminate al 
elements of waste, in furtherance of which aim som 
newspapers have abolished the system of “sale an 
return.” We ourselves do not find it necessary to d 
this at the present time, but we would ask our reader 
to aid us in economising paper. They can do this» 
either of two ways—(1) by placing a direct subserip 
tion for this Journal, or (2) by making a poit 0 
getting their copies regularly from the same_ news 
agent. It is obvious that if a reader buys his Journa 
here this week and there the next, newsagents canno 
determine the exact number of copies they may wan 
in any single week, and the result is bound to be wast 
in “ returns” (2.2, copies returned unsold). This wast 
ought, in the national interest, to be reduced to th 
smallest possible amount, and we therefore ask ever, 
reader to make a point of adopting one of the tw 
methods mentioned above. 
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TWO MILLIONS AND A HALF FOR 
~ BIRMINGHAM IMPROVEMENTS. 


Many great schemes, involving in the 
aggregate a huge expenditure of money, 
have been scheduled by the various com- 
mittees of the Birmingham Corporation as 
being required to be undertaken after the 
War. The General Purposes Committee, 
in a report presented for consideration by 
the City Council, state that in March last 
year they instructed the various committees 
to prepare and submit the various projects 
they had in view that would entail labour, 
and also to arrange and tabulate such pro- 
jects in the order of their importance and 
report their recommendations as to those 
which should be immediately engaged upon 
at the close of the year. While the in- 
fermation was in course of preparation the 
Local Government Board forwarded a 
series of queries bearing upon the same 
matter, and the particulars were supple- 
mented in many respects to meet the 
Board’s requirements. This led to many 
months of delay, as it was impracticable 
for the Corporation departments, with 
their depleted staffs, to deal with the 
questions promptly. The particulars have 
been supplied and tabulated in the form 
required by the Local Government Board. 

The table of suggested works is of con- 
siderable length. It shows the degree of 
urgency for the works, the approximate 
amount of expenditure involved, the 
approximate period over which the works 
would extend under ordinary conditions, 
and the number of men of all classes who 
would be employed. No estimates are 
given of the cost of the schemes projected 
by the Watch and Asylums Committees, 
but the cost of the schemes scheduled by 
the other departments is 42,477,917, distri- 
buted as follows : 


Estimated 

Committee. Expenditure. 
NMR heehee cilia ds einin ss £729,030 
'Ci2'® conc gags Seen etey eee ane aa 616,000 
MRMICAMION | oo cc ete eececce as 316,202 
BSR oon ess vay a siciss as 198,714 
eho sc hcccgesnnns 195,000 
euplic Works  ....ccccs 00 186,721 
mmetuse Disposal ......... II1,000 
Health and Housing .... 57,500 
0 46,950 
GIG ceo. ecec esses cece ss. 20,000 
Free Libraries ............ 8co 
13 ee 2477, O17 


The Parks Committee purpose a general 
laying cut at an early date of recreation 
grounds where at present no work what- 
ever has been done since acquisition. The 
expenditure is estimated at £20,000, and 
the work will occupy 150 men for two 
years. 

The Education Committee propose the 
erection of new Council schools in Nansen 
Road, Saltley; Oxhill Road: Willow 
Avenue, Rotton Park; York Road, Hall 
Green; Bath Row; Garrison Lane: and 
Peel Street. The estimated cost ranges 
from £6,000 in respect of the Bath Row 
School to £15,000 at Nansen Road. Oxhill 
Road, and York Road. A new clinic in 
Harborne Lane is suggested, and also the 
improvement and enlargement of a con- 
siderable number of other schools and 
centres. In regard to secondary educa- 
tion, ameng other proposals is a new school 
to meet the requirements of Erdington, 
Ward End, and Saltley, at a cost (includ- 
ing land) of £24,000, and a new school at 
King’s Heath, the expenditure on which 
1s estimated at £30,000. Several new 
special schools are suggested, and the ex- 
tension of the Technical School is  esti- 


r 


mated to cost £80,140, with an additional 
A12,300 for furniture and fittings. These 
works will occupy a large number of men 
for periods ranging up to two years, but 
the authority of the Board of Education to 
carry out the schemes has not yet been 
obtained. 

The Baths Committee suggest a new 
bathing establishment in George Arthur 
Road, at a cost of £20,000, a new central 
establishment in Kent Street, to cost 
£00,000, new establishments at Harborne, 
King’s Heath, Greet, and Erdington, the 
cost of each being estimated at £20,000, 
the reconstruction of Woodcock Street 
establishment at £30,000, and new cottage 
baths at Willis Street and Quinton, cost- 
ing £3,000 and £2,000 respectively. These 
works will be carried out by contract. 

The Estates Committee recommend, 
among other things, re-roofing of the Town 
Hall, and inside and outside painting of 
the building, at a cost of £10,000, and lay- 
ing out of additional land at Yardley 
Cemetery, with the necessary church and 


buildings, at an estimated expense of 
£13,000, and a similar laying out of 


Ouinton Cemetery at a cost of £16,000. 
These works would find employment for a 
good many men for periods up to eighteen 
months. 


THE MEMORIAL WINDOW-—A 
PLAINT. 


Writing under this title in the ‘f Ameri- 
can Architect,’? Mr. Charles Collens de- 
clares that the relation between architec- 
ture and stained glass, viewed from the 
standpoint of the architect, might more 
fittingly be styled ‘‘ The Memorial Stained 
Glass Window and the Atrocities which It 
Can Commit.’’ And yet, he admits, it is 
hardly fair to limit the blame for this en- 
tirely to the stained glass men. Heaven 
knows that after we had graduated from 
the charming influence of the Early 
Colonial, ecclesiastical architecture — in 
America has many crimes to account for, 
including a deplorable lack of knowledge 
of the first principles of stained glass. 


The Dark Ages of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

‘What the state of mind of our predeces- 
sors must have been which enabled them 
to worship in the churches which the archi- 
tects and builders of the Dark Ages of the 
nineteenth century produced, is something 
which only a psychologist could explain. 
I can remember as a boy sitting in a 
church in Cleveland where the pulpit came 
high up against a blank wall, on which, in 
order to enhance the beauty and depth of 
the ‘‘ edifice,*’ as it was called, the ‘ Art” 
Committee had caused to be painted a deep 
chancel with columns in perspective run- 
ning hundreds of yards back into space, 
with wonderful stained glass windows 
casting purple shadows in all directions. 
This is typical of the conditions which 
existed during the horsehair reign of the 
Early Pullman and Late Wagnerian 
dynasties. 

After these well-meant but unsuccessful 
attempts at art, we were next confronted 
with the terrible scourge of the practical 
church builders who developed fearsome 
plans by which all one side of a church 
could be made to disappear and throw 
Sunday school and everything else into one 
room with circular seats, sloping floors, 
and all the accessories that go to make up 
a first-class moving-picture theatre. .The 
man who invented the Akron plan_ for 
churches may have a niche prepared for 
him in heaven somewhere, but he certainly 
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failed to advance the cause of ecclesiastical 


architecture, except by a _ process of 
elimination. We also had to pass through 


a bad case of Romanesque, introduced by 
Mr. Richardson, who was a great man in 
his time, but whose imitators failed to 
equal him in genius. Twenty years ago 
Trinity Church was voted the finest church 
in America, but I doubt if to-day it would 
even be placed among the foremost. ‘This 
fact is due to the work cf a group of 
younger men, led by a few of their elders, 
such as Mr. Upjohn, Mr. Renwick, and 
Mr. Vaughan, who have become so weil 
trained in the highest expressions of eccle- 
siastical art as to give great promise of 
wonderful results and the hope that our 


churches will ultimately become our 
highest architectural achievements. This 


result has been further aided by the in- 
creased knowledge and education of the 
public, which is now demanding something 
more ecclesiastical, more ritualistic, and 
more beautiful than we have been accus- 
tomed to. 


The Awful Problem of the Memorial. 

What 1 have said about architecture is 
true also of the art of stained glass in the 
States—if it can be called an art—until 
within a few years. And herewith begins 
the terrible tale of the memorial stained 
glass window, for while ‘‘ churches may 
come and churches may go, the memorial 
stained glass window goes on for ever.” 
Our firm has had the good or bad fortune 
to reconstruct a number cf churches, and 
in practically every case has been con- 
fronted with the awful problem of these 
memorials. Whatever improvements are 
made, structural or otherwise, are always 
done with the understanding that the 
windows must remain. It has sometimes 
seemed almost necessary to organise an 
‘“Order of Stained Glass Gun-Men ”’ 
bound by the most terrible oaths secretly 
to do away with the stained glass horrors 
which have obstructed our attempts at 
improvement. There is one church here 
in Boston with a great transept window, 
the eyesore of every worshipper, but which 
cannot be eliminated because of the deed 
of acceptance, and because the donor took 
the added precaution to provide extra 
pieces of all the various colours entering 
into the window, so that if any piece ever 
became broken a new piece could be in- 
stalled. Another Boston example, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s old church, while 
belonging to an isolated type of architec- 
ture, would not be so very bad if it weren’t 
for the unfortunate mixture of glass which 
it contains. Hardly any two windows are 
alilxe, either in tone or scale, and the whole 
interior is dominated by a tremendous 
opalescent angel flying through space 
which would detract my attention from any 
peaceful communing. I could name any 
number of similar examples.  In_ fact, 
there is scarcely one of the older churches 
extant which has not this insidious growth 
somewhere in its anatomy. 


Good and Bad Stained Glass. 

Do not think that I am decrying the 
memorial window as such. Like fire, it 
is a good servant but a bad master. 
Nothing can be more beautiful or a greater 
aid to the architecture of a church than a 
fine window. Anyone who has travelled 
abroad and seen the wonderful colours and 
compositions in the French cathedrals, or 
the clearer, more silvery tones of the Eng- 
lish work, cannot fail to be tremendously 
impressed with all that stained glass can 
mean if handled by real artists. Just as 
architecture passed through the awkward 
age in this country, so did stained glass. 
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First we went through times when the 
windows were made in great blocks of 
crude colours looking more like oil cloth 
than anything else—when the drawing 
was atrocious and the compositions poor. 
Again came periods ruled over by men 
who were artists in their way, but who 
failed to grasp the true meaning of 
stained glass, which is never to try to 
paint a picture. Their windows still have 
a certain appeal for the untrained client, 
but they are not ecclesiastical and for- 


tunately are passing out of vogue. An 
opalescent stained glass picture 1s far 


more out of keeping in a church than some 
of the earlier and cruder attempts. 

Then, again, there are those who have 
spoiled good Colonial churches by intro- 
ducing stained glass into the window 
openings. There is a fine stone Colonial 
church near Boston Common which, to my 
mind, has been entirely ruined by a series 
of opalescent stained glass picture win- 
dows. The ‘artist ’? even removed all of 
the muntins, which are the first elements 
of Colonial fenestration, so that the effect 
is entirely foreign to the architecture in 
every sense of the word. How much more 
dignified are the clear glass openings of 
the Park Street Church or St. Paul’s. To 
put stainei glass in either of these 
churches would be like putting a loud 
coloured headdress on a prim and prudish 
Quakeress. 


Gun-Men Wanted. 


Almost all of the sins above enumerated 
were due to two causes. First and fore- 
most was the lack of skill and knowledge 
on the part of the stained glass men of the 
past, and, secondly, the lack of foresight 
on the part of almost all of our church 
trustees or vestries. Time and again in 
building a church we have urged in the 
strongest terms on the coinmittee the abso- 
lute necessity of passing some kind of a 
resolution or framing some code of action 
which would bind the church to its future 
policy with regard to the glass. Usually, 
like a man making a will, they put it off 
until too late, and then get caught, or else 
they get caught and haven’t the backbone 
to refuse an inannroprite memorial. <A 
short time ago we completed a_ small 
Colonial church. After we got through 
an influential member of the church pre- 
sented it with an opalescent chancel 
window. We protested all we could, but 
the vestry hadn’t the courage to refuse, 
and so the church to-day stands spoiled, in 
our opinion. We recently remodelled a 
fine old Gothic church in Connecticut, 
where a series of very beautiful windows 
are gradually being installed. Several 
years ago someone presented an opalescent 
memorial horror to the church which con- 
fronts us halfway down the aisle. We 
don’t know what to do with it, as the donor 
had it installed where she could sit and see 
it every Sunday. This is one of the cases 
where we are anxiously awaiting the 
formation of the above-mentioned ‘‘ Order 
of Stained Glass Gun-Men.’’ Some time 
ago we were asked to rebuild the chancel 
of a church in central New York State. 
All was clear sailing except for an oil- 
cloth stained glass window of ‘* St. Tohn,”’ 
which the congregation had looked at so 
long that they had become partially 
hypnotised bv it, and the onlv thing to do 
was to -romise that ‘‘ St. John”? with his 
‘“ beeutiful ’? face should still gaze un into 
space while jotting down with a quill pen 
on a long parchment roll his impressions 
of heaven. But we took ‘St. John”? 
away and broke his great expanse of red 
sarment into manv small bits, and nlaced 
him on a new background of grisaille and 


put a little masculinity into his face, and 
he is now fairly presentable. 


Windows that Obstruct Light. 

Another thing that the stained glass men 
of the past didn’t take into consideration 
was the adequate lighting of the church. 
An important church in New York which 
we attempted to better had its windows so 
choked with (we won’t mention names) 
windows of so dark and muddy a tone as 
to make it necessary to light the lights 
even on a sunny dav in order to find our 
way about... We had to take away the 
organ and open up the west window to 
brighten the church, because of these 
stained glass memorials which couldn’t be 
moved. I could name any number of 
churches that are afflicted in this same 
way. 

Nowadays, however, our stained glass 
men study the church with careful thought 
for light values and so grade their back- 
grounds and grisaille as to attain a nice 
equilibrium between the north and south 
lights, the proper softening of the chancel 
windows, and, the greater lighting oppor- 
tunity of the west window. 

If these church committees would only 
start out with a policy, as I have said 
before, how much better off we should be! 
If possible, they should always map out 
beforehand a fixed scheme for the church, 
assigning a subject to every window. Then 
they should determine on their stained 
glass maker either by looking around at 
the very best work which is now being 
done, or by paying for a small sample 
light to be made by three or four of the 
best men of to-day, thus making a selec- 
tion. They should either allot the entire 
work in the church to one man or certain 
parts to different men. Personally, I can 
see no harm in letting one man do the 
chancel window, another the west window, 
another the aisle windows, and_ still 
another any chapel or baptistery windows— 
provided, of course, that all of the glass is 
of the same period, and that a general 
scheme is carried out. But first let the 
church appoint an art committee made up 
of people who know and not who have 
given freely, and let the architect be a per- 
manent member of this committee, and 
perhaps the succeeding generations who 
worship in that church will bless those who 
had the good sense to make such wise 
provision. 

Temporary Glazing. 

There is another matter which should be 
carefully studied, and that is the tem- 
porary glazing. This should be so 
softened by stippling as to exclude the 
direct sun rays, and have just enough 
colour to recall the stronger glass of the 
permanent windows, and bind them to- 
gether if separated. 

Many churches are doing away entirely 
with the memorial windows and installing 
grisaille of a fine quality to act as the 
permanent glass. This can be seen at its 
best in St. Thomas’s Church, the Chapel 
of the Intercession, or the new Synod Hall 
in New York. 

I am afraid that I have been knocking 
the stained glass men pretty hard. A few 
years ago we didn’t have any stained glass 
artists in the country [U.S. of Americal, 
and any glass worth looking at came from 
abroad. Now we are at last fortunate in 
having a few younger men who have 
served their apprenticeship abroad and 
who know what real stained glass is. 
Some of them understand how to make 
Srisaille with its geometrical pattern, its 
bits of sparkling glass, and its mosaic 
effect. Others understand how to produce 
the rich deep colouring such as we see at 
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Chartres, or the more delicate silvery gla: 
of the English fifteenth century perior 
And with this has come also the master’ 
in the use of the lead lines, and in drawin. 
those charming  medizval faces an) 
hands which are so truly filled with ecel 
siastical feeling. But, above all, the 
know how to make a window an object « 
real decorative value and not an opalesce; 
picture. Such men are now ready {| 
co-operate with the architect in producin 
a combination in which the stained gla! 
is proud of the architecture and the arch| 
tecture is proud of the stained glass. 


NEWS ITEMS. | 


Statue to Richard Trevethick. 


Lord’ Rhondda is giving a statue «| 
Richard Trevethick, the inventor of #)| 
locomotive, to Merthyr, where the first tri) 
took place in 1804. 


The Rebuilding of Dublin. 


The Dubiin members of Parliament a 
in communication with the Ministry | 
Munitions and the Chief Secretary, pres 
ing upon them that they should keep the 
undertaking in reference to obtaining ste 
necessary for the rebuilding of Dublin. 


Retaining Fee ter Surveyor Serving | 
the Forces. 


At a meeting of the Mutford and Lot 
ingland Rural District Council a recor 
mendation by the Roads Committee w: 
received that, the surveyor having obtain 
a commission in His Majesty’s Forces. ] 
be granted a retaining fee at the rate _ 
#40 per annum during his absence on mi) 
tary service, and that the appointment | 
kept open for him. The report Wi 
adopted, but it was decided that tl! 
arrangement as to payment should be r 
considered at the close of the financi’ 
year. | 


Extraordinary Accident to a Master 
Builder. ' 

At Sheffield an inquest was held on t 
body of George Thomas Torry (fifty-six) 
of Pickering Road. Mr. Torry, who w) 
a master builder, was engaged on wo) 
at a manufactory in Don Road. In ord 
to carry out repairs to roof windows — 
mounted a ladder near to some overhe: 
shafting. A scarf which hung loose 
round his neck was caught in the revol 
ing shafting. Realising his danger, Tor 
threw himself from the ladder to t 
ground. He was badly injured, and w 
conveyed to the Royal Infirmary, whe 
he died within a short time. A verdict 
‘* Accidental death ’? was returned. 


The Condition of St. Paul’s. 
c 


Canon Alexander, preaching at * 
Michael’s, Cornhill, on behalf of the P1 
servation Fund of St. Paul’s Cathedr 
said that the condition of the fabrie hi 
been the cause of very  consideral 
anxiety to the cathedral authorities, a) 
not least so during the last few week 
The main trouble lay in the great piel 
and in parts adjacent to them, in whi 
serious internal fractures had heen d 
covered recently. Experts could not ti 
either when the slow and delicate work 
repair would be completed, or what furth 
difficulties would be encountered. Thous 
it was possible to obtain in Berlin + 
artistic photograph of St. Paul’s in ruip 
he had every reason to hope that for maj 
centuries to come the golden cross wou 
continue to send its great appeal OV 
London. 
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FIRE PROTECTION FOR WAR BUILDINGS 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY HAROLD G. HOLT, A.R.I.B.A. | 


isks from fire-hazards are Sreatly multiplied in buildings which are used for war-work, or for housing soldiers or munition workers ,~ 

1 the Jormer cise by the dangerous nature of the work, in the latter by the carelessness of congregations, which seem to reduce the 

mse of indi dual responsibil.ty. The principles enunciated and the practice recommended in the following art.cle apply, therefore, with 
manifold force to present conditions, and should be invaluable to those who are entrusted with the fire-prolection of war buildings. 


MONG the many duties of a specialist 

nature which are devolving upon 
ve architect, the equipment of the 
1odern building in a manner best calcu- 
ited to render it fully protected against 
re damage is of constantly increasing 
nportance, and it is desirable from every 
oint of view that the architect should 
tain control of such work. To that end 
is certainly necessary that he should give 
iuch closer attention to the subject, and 
1 aim of this article is to provide a brief 
itroduction thereto. 


Importance of Planning. 

It does not appear to be sufficiently re- 
9gnised by architects that, at the outset, 
le general arrangement of plan and sec- 
on of a building very materially affects 
1€ possibility of its adequate protection 
‘om fire, and, by implication, its insur- 
neé rating. Even with a poorly planned 
uilding, much may be done by careful 
‘lection of materials and arrangement of 
re-stops; but, with less expense, more 
eneficial results can be achieved by means 
f careful planning. 


Fire Hazards and Exposure. 
A clear understanding of fire hazards 
nd a little study of the first principles in- 
olved, will save a good deal of time and 
omfusion. As a building may be en- 
angered by fire either from within or 
ithout, the whole aim of fire-protection 
anning and! construction is to combat 
lese internal and external hazards. 
A building may be endangered from the 
utside either (1) from a single building 
r block of buildings on fire in the imme- 
late neighbourhood, or, (2) by general 
nflagration in the whole area of a town 


or city in which the building is situated, 
(3) by other external means such as by 
sparks ~*from a locomotive, forest fire, 
lightning, etc. The degree of danger to 
which a building may be subjected is 
termed its ‘‘ exposure ’’; thus, a building 
would be said to be badly exposed on such 
and such a side where it is in close 
proximity to a timber yard, oil manufac- 
tory, etc. Conflagration hazard depends 
upon the type of construction of neigh- 
bouring buildings generally, and _ the 
character of their contents and occupancy. 
Certain areas in various large cities of the 
world are recognised by all insurance com- 
panies as being specially dangerous, and 
the insurance premium on a bui'ding in 
such districts is much higher than for an 
exactly similar building more favourably 
placed. In assessing the risk, insurance 
experts take into account also the charac- 
ter of local fire service, good or bad equip- 
ment, street mains, water supply and 
pressure available, climatic conditions, 
width of streets. 


Internal Risks. 


Internal risk or hazard depends very 
greatly, of course, on the class of building, 
and expert rating will take into 
account the nature of occupancy, amount 
of inflammable contents, likelihood of 
sudden outburst, or dangerous smoulder- 
ing fire, and the character of design, con- 
struction, and materials. 

Tall buildings create a difficulty for the 
public fire service. Generally, it is found 
almost impossible to get an effective jet at 
a height of more than 7o ft., though 
special apparatus may considerably in- 
crease the reach. Except hydrant 


services installed inside buildings, all. 
other extinctive apparatus may be con-. 
sidered as purely first-aid appliances, and 
hence the importance of protective con- 
struction becomes clearly evident. Build- 
ings should be planned with a clear view 
to shutting off any portion in which fire 
may have broken out, and with due con- 
sideration of the effects of planning in 
helping or hindering efforts at extinction. 


External Fire Stops. 


In protecting from external hazard, it is 
desirable that on the side of a building 
badly exposed to fire risk a fire stop should’ 
be provided in the form of a solidly built 
blank wall, or at least a wall having few 
openings through which fire from adjoin- 
ing buildings could break. Exterior walls 
built of well-bonded brickwork, of suitable 
thickness, according to height, form an 
excellent fire-stop. Party walls should 
also be treated as a_ possible fire-stop 
against an adjoining hazard, and should 
also be of solid thickness throughout. 
Recesses should be few and far between. 
Party walls should be taken up higher 
than adjoining roofs. and in many cases 
local by-laws make this compulsory. 

In London, buildings of the warehouse 
class more than 30 ft. high must have 
their party walls carried to a height of 3 ft. 
above the roof-flat or gutter of the highest 
adjoining building, and elsewhere similarly, 
1s in. high. To afford additional protec- 
tion to the roof, and also to provide means 
of escape, parapet walls should be built in 
preference to overhanging eaves. On flat 
roofs, the height of the parapet should 
not be less than 3 ft. 6 in. It is essential 
that the roof should be constructed of fire- 
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Openings in walls of roofs are, of course, 
undesirable, but often it is necessary to 
provide them-on a side which may be badly 
exposed, in which case they must be fully 
protected either by means of fire-resisting 
glazing in suitable metal frames, by fire- 
resisting doors or shutters, or by external 
drenchers. 

Openings in the roof, such as dormers, 
skylights, access doors, etc., must also be 
suitably protected, and their construction 
must be carefully considered. Deep 
reveals, to afford as small an angle of ex- 
posure as possible, are desirable. Lintels 
must be constructed to withstand fierce fire 
for a considerable time, and the erosive 
action of a high-pressure water-jet. Stone 
lintels are therefore very undesirable. 


Internal Fire Stops. 

To control any fire which may cccur 
within a building it is necessary that anv 
section of it be capable of being shut off 
from the remainder of the building, and 
that the construction of that section be 
such that it will withstand the effects of 
fire for a time sufficient to allow of the 
fire’s burning out for want of material to 
feed it, or of its being extinguished with 
suitable apparatus. Several requirements 
are involved. First, each component 
part of the structure must be of a 
thoroughly fire-resisting nature; secondly, 
the greater the sub-division of the building 
into small compartments the greater the 
facility for isolation of an cutbreak. In 
these conditions, there is a less amount of 
material at hand to feed the fire, while the 
reduced cubical capacity of the compart- 
ment coincides with relative reduction of 
‘air and draught. 
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out without doing serious 


Unit System of Construction. 

This unit system of construction has 
been adopted with success in bui'dings 
such as cotton and wool stores, in which 
little or no inconvenience results from the 
sub-division. 


Limitation of Cubical Contents. 

Under the London Building Act (1894, 
Part IV.), buildings of the warehouse class 
were limited to a capacity of 250,000 cubic 
feet unless they were sub-divided by brick 
walls. In special circumstances this might 
be increased to 450,000 cubic feet, provided 
the buildings were less height than 60 ft. 
The height of buildings in London is, of 
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course, limited to 8o ft., exclusive of 
storeys -in the roof, architectural features, 
etc. 

The necessity for such regulations in a 
crowded city is evident, for however excel- 
lent the fire-resistant construction of build- 
ings, the actual contents—fittings, furni- 
ture, and stcred manufactured goods—may 
be highly inflammable, and therefore, to 
limit the possible spread of fire originated 
in such surroundings, it is necessary to 
sub-divide the building into compartments 
which can be more or less easily shut off, 
the fire being localised and controlled. 

The regulations dealing with the limita- 
tion of cubical extent were found to be a 
hardship in regard to certain buildings 
where business required a large uninter- 
rupted floor space and large cubical extent. 


Opening Protection. 

The largest floor openings will be at 
staircases, hoist and lift wells, etc., and 
their position demands careful considera- 
tion, since in a fire they become flues for 
smoke and fire. In large complicated 
buildings of the ‘‘ miscellaneous tenancy,”’ 
office, or hotel type, the number of such 
openings becomes a very serious matter. 


Passenger and service lifts, staircases, 
ventilating shafts, pipe ducts, dumb 


waiters, clothes, linen, and letter shoots, 
ash lifts and shoots, light wells and areas, 
are all possible points of danger. 
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Examples. 

The consideration of a few types of bui 
ing frequently met with as examples ¥ 
perhaps make clearer some of the fo 
going points. 

In Fig. 1 we have the outline plan of 
building which is one of the hardest to d 
with from a fire-fighting point of view 
long, narrow, inaccessible save at t 
ends, and having the centre pierced 1 
light, well, or area, near which will 
found a staircase, possibly a lift. In ce 
of fire the, centre well becomes a fi 
spreading fire ‘right and left through — 
the floors of the building; an _ upe: 
draught is caused, which consideral 
helps the horizontal spread of fire in t 
various floors. Fire partitions W: 
efficient cut-offs at openings would 
much to mitigate the possibility of fh 
spreading, as at A A. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a similar case, but t 
centre area is here possibly exposed ¢ 
ternally by openings in an inferior adjo 
ing building, from B to B. In this cz 
all openings facing the light well as 
D D_ should be fully nrotected. F 
dcors at C C cutting off the staircase 
each floor will guard against the wo 
possibilities, with fire-resisting walls 
Jel aNe 

Fig. 3 is a rough sketch plan of a lar 
drapery shop or department store w: 
large central area or rotunda, lighted fre 
the top cf the building, the various flo 
finished thereon as galleries. The spre 
of fire in such a building is usually ve 
rapid, owing to the highly inflammal 
nature of the flimsy goods displayed | 
sale, added to which is the lack of st 
division or cut-off, so that the wh 
becomes practically one entire compa 
ment of large cubical capacity. Passens 
elevators should be placed in an enclost 
of suitable fire-resisting glazing, or in 
solid wall enclosure. Sub-division by f 
walls, in which large openings, efficien 
protected by steel shutters, as at X X, et 
may be placed, will afford much bet 
opportunity for sub-dividing an incipie 
fire and preventing its spread through 
the building. The staircases should be 
closed by fire walls with doors of fire-res! 
ing character opening on to them. 

A recent actual example of fire im 
building of the so-called ‘“‘ fireproof ”’ ty] 
the construction of which did not grea 
vary from many buildings which we 
erected in this country previous to the W: 
is that of the New York Equitable bui 
ing. This was destroyed by fire 
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January 9, 1912; the value of the build- 
ings alone was estimated at £706,000. In 
this building of large superficial extent, 
Viz., 48,000 sq. ft., and consisting of base- 
ment, ground, and nine upper storeys, the 
promiscuous distribution of floor openings 
led to very rapid fire spread and disaster. 
There were no fewer than eight main and 
six subsidiary elevators, eleven dumb 
waiters, One main and various subsidiary 
staircases, one large and one small central 
court, and seven smaller light shafts, 
various smoke flues, pipe spaces, vent 
shafts, etc. It is stated in the report pre- 
pared for the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters that the numerous light 
shafts not only assisted in spreading the 
fire from flcor to floor, but also caused it 
to burn simultaneously on all the floors, 
producing an accumulation of heat suffi- 
cient to wreck the greater portion of the 
building adjacent to them. Large un- 
broken floor areas, lack of efficient cut- 
offs in the shape of fire partitions, and 
opening protection, and bad planning 
caused by the growth of the building and 
the varied nature of its occupancy, were 
directly responsible for the gréat financial 
loss and the loss of six lives during the 
course of the fire, although few persons 
were in the building at the time of the out- 
break, about 5 a.m. 

Fig. 4 shows section of a tall building 
(No. 2) with internal stair and lifts facing 
On a narrow street, also occupied by tall 
buildings (No. 1) and with light area to 
the rear and further building (Noa) 
adjoining, and also to a building (No 4) 
across one end of the area. , 

The direction which flames and smoke 
would naturally assume in the event of a 
fire outbreak is indicated by the arrows. 
Assuming that the outbreak is in the base- 
ment an opening for light in the rear por- 
tion of ground floor gives immediate 
access for flame, etc., and the staircase 
furnishes additional means for conveying 
flame and smoke to the upper storeys. 


FACTORY BUILDINGS IN REINFORCED CONCRETE: 


Through the glazed wooden skylight over 
the rear portion of the ground floor access 
is given to adjoining building No. 3 if the 
window openings are unprotected or 
shutters for that purpose have been left 
open. Through the unprotected windows 
marked X and Y of building No. 4 the fire 
is carried on from both No. 1 and No. 3 
buildings. 

The value of powerful jets from large 
diameter (4-in. or 6-in.) mains in the build- 
ing No. 1 across the street is indicated and 
it can easily be seen that the horizontal 
throw of the water is of Sreat value, as it 
enables the firemen to reach the interior. 


GUN FACTORY BUILDINGS IN 
REINFORCED GCONGRETE: 


These buildings are constructed in three 
wings, each 600 ft. long by 60 ft. wide by 
60 ft. high, and are connected at two points 
by towers, in which are carried the lifts, 
staircases, cloak-rooms, etc., leaving the 
entire main floors free for use. The total 
floor area is 48,000 sq. yd., the total 
cubical capacity 6,480,000 cubic feet, and 
the total area of window space 17,000 
sq. yd. The Kahn system of reinforced 
concrete was used throughout. 

The buildings are erected on a_ stan- 
dardised system of construction, consist- 
ing actually of nine units. It will be seen 
from the accompanying illustrations that 
they are composed mainly of a light 
skeleton framework filled with steel sashes 
and glazing. Utility is the dominant note 
throughout. By means of a maximum 
area of window space the interior is every- 
where flooded with natural light. The 
buildings, in fact, are a typical example of 
modern practice in factory construction. 
They are based on the “ Daylight ’? model, 
which has been developed by the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., with extra- 
ordinary success. 


GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR. 
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} 
THE MUNITIONS ORGANISATIO! 


q 
A careful examination of the report 
the Auditor-General on the accounts of t 
Ministry of Munitions tends to sho 
according to the ‘ Financial Times 
clearly that the average level of efficien 
and economy has been considerably high 
than might have been expected under t 
circumstances. The actual amount d 
bursed during the year ended March < 
19164 the period covered by the srepor 
totalled £224,300,000. This includes 
period of about three months before t 
actual formation of the Ministry, when t 
War Office was still responsible for t 
output of munitions. In the subseque 
nine months the new Department gre 
with enormous rapidity, the Headquarte 
Staff, which at the commencement nut 
bered less than 200 in all, totalling 4,7 
at the end of the financial year. Int 
meantime, also, an entirely novel syste 
of dealing with contractors was evolve 
The productive capacity of firms not pt 
viously employed was made effective — 
increased sub-division of work, where 
contractors undertook such portions of 01 
put as their machinery, etc., was suitak 
for; a system was organised for the pt 
chase and supply of raw materials; hov 
ing schemes had to be undertaken ai 
actual grants or advances of capital ma 
to contractors for extensions of plant, t 
total of these alone reaching neat 
£16,000,000. ae : 
It was inevitable that there should 
certain instances where such advanc 
should prove unsatisfactory. An oré 
nary trading or financial concern wou 
under such circumstances reckon up‘ 
making a certain proportion. of bad be 
gains. but the system adopted seems — 
have been a very practical one. The te 
of whether the capital outlay was justifi 
was a specified increase in the output. 
this was not realised, then an expert fro 
the Ministry took charge of the work 
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One instance is mentioned where this 
second step proved unavailing. Further 
capital outlay, bringing the total up to 
£40,000, still left the output below the level 
fixed, and ultimately the works were pur- 
chased outright at a cost which the Trea- 
sury considered ‘‘ decidedly unfavourable. ”’ 
If this was a solitary instance it speaks 
remarkably well for the general organisa- 
tion, and it would appear, indeed, that it 
has been the willing co-operation of manu- 
facturers in undertaking the work, and 


endeavouring. to carry it through as 
efficiently as possible from patriotic 
motives, which has been one of the 


principal factors in the remarkable suc- 
cess of the Department. 

The work has probably not in all cases 
been done as cheaply as it might have 
been, but, as every manufacturer knows, 
there is an added price which has to be 
paid for speed in the completion of a con- 
tract, and in this case speed meant every- 
thing. The result has been seen on the 
battlefields of France, and the system of 
decentralisation adopted has certainly been 
justified by results. 


WAR WORK AND THE OFFICE 
OF WORKS. 


Referring to the appointment of Sir 
Alfred Mond as First Commissioner of 
Works, a writer in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ”’ 
recalls that Sir Alfred, who is member of 
Parliament for Swansea, was educated at 
Cheltenham, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, 
ind after completing his academical career 
was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple. 
Then he entered the works at Northwich 
ind became a managing director of the 
Brunner, Mond Company. A man accus- 
omed to business affairs like Sir Alfred 
Mond could have had no difficulty in adapt- 
ng himself to the direction of the Office 
of Works. He has the valuable quality of 


GUN FACTORY BUILDINGS IN REINFORCED CONCRETE: 


being interested intensely in any work to 
Which he sets his hand. Full of enthu- 
siasm for his new duties, the energy 
emanating from his personality pervades 
the Whole department. The functions of 
the Office of Works are very varied. Not 
only the Royal Palaces (including the 
Palace of Westminster) and. the Royal 
parks, but also all Government buildings 
in London (including the great national 
museums and the Law Courts), post-office 
buildings throughout the country, the 
structure of the British embassies, and 
most of the Consulates abroad—all these 
come within its purview. It combines the 
functions of the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts and the Ministry of Public Works, 
Without the full powers of either. It has 
a permanent staff of 3,000; its normal ex- 
penditure on public works is about 
42,500,000 per annum. Among its minor 
duties is the supply of coal to Government 
institutions and departments. Its coal 
purchases average 750,000 tons a year, and 
of these it distributes 250,000 tons by its 
own staff in London. 

Since the War began the Office of Works 
has been working at high pressure, for it 
has been, and still is, carrying out great 
building schemes in various parts of the 
country for the Ministry of Munitions. The 
Woolwich housing scheme was executed 
by the Department in record time—the 
fastest piece of building in the world. 

In spite of high wages and overtime the 
net cost of the buildings erected by this 
Department for the Ministry of Munitions 
is surprisingly moderate—in fact, below 
the peace level, so powerful is the effect on 
production of a sustained patriotic impulse. 
In the design and the execution of these 
vast building schemes, the Office of Works 
is fortunate in having at the head of its 
architectural department a man of brilliant 
abilities and inexhaustible energy, viz., Mr. 
Frank Baines, who is reconstructing the 
Sreat roof of Westminster Hall. 


xiii. 


The Office of Works is now the supreme 
authority for providing War accommoda- 
tion for new and expanding Government 
Departments and for the utilisation of 
commandeered buildings. No longer is 
every Department a law to itself in these 
matters. Sir Alfred Mond is also inves- 
tigating how existing accommodation is 
utilised. Already substantial economies 
have been effected. Reference has already 
been made to his project, sanctioned by the 
Cabinet, for the creation of a National 
War Museum. In these and in other 
directions his powers of initiative are find- 
ing expression. The Office of Works has 
never had a more resourceful chief. 


A WAR FACTORY. 


The view reproduced on page 181 shows 
a certain war- factory, the whereabouts 
of which we are forbidden to disclose. The 
total floor area is about 60,000 ft. super., 
including side galleries; there is only one 
internal column in the main room to every 
10,800 ft. super. of floor area. The general 
construction of the building is reinforced 
concrete for the side galleries and columns 
to same, with a reinforced-concrete general 
framework to the outside walls and four 
internal detached columns carrying the 
main steel girders, which take the steel 
principals and roofing, the roof being 
covered with wood purlins, boarding, felt, 
and slate. The gutters are covered with 
mineral rock asphalte, as, also, are the 
flat side roofs to the galleries. This build- 
ing represents the most modern type of 
factory designed to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for uninterrupted floor space. It 
gives an opportunity for an ideal arrange- 
ment of plant, which is not always possible 
where a large number of columns are em- 
ployed. The building is completely fitted 
out with a sprinkler installation. Mr. A. 
Alban H. Scott was the architect. 


GENERAL VIEW OF INTERIOR. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


[THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 


The prices for small Ad 


vertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


the reach of everyone. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) is. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ARCHITECT’S Son (20), ineligible, desires appoint- 
ment with Ferro-concrete or Constructional En- 
gineer; has passed London Matric., with more ad- 
vanced maths.; fair draughtsman; can survey land 
and level; also some knowledge of quantities.—Box 
977. 


ARCHITECT'S Assistant, ineligible for Army, seeks 


engagement; experienced draughtsman; quantities, 
typist, photographer; good references.—Apply H. 
Hunt, 60, Hindes Road, Harrow. 969 


BRICKLAYER wants brickwork, pointing, dilapida- 


tions, alterations, etc. (piecework)—C. B., 53, 
Hydethorpe Road, Balham, 8.W.12. 975 
BUILDER’S Assistant (39, ineligible), unable to 


make use of twenty years’ building trade experience 
in present temporary position, desires another en- 
gagement. All routine, shorthand, typewriting.—J., 
166, Hornsey Road, N. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman. Large town and 
country experience. Pushing and reliable. Quick- 
time jobs. Good references. Trade, bricklayer.— 


H. 8., 8, Carlton Street, Kentish Town, N.W.5. 


DRAUGHTSMAN.—All kinds of architectural and 
mechanical tracings executed; strictest privacy 
guaranteed; terms moderate ; estimates free.—Apply, 
E. Williams, Gamrie, Empress Avenue, Woodford 
Green, Essex. 967 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement. Town or 
country. New or alterations. Been on hutments 
and W.D. contracts. Recently finished with R.E. 
Good references.—H. C., 6, Marshall’s Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement. Town or 
country. Trade, carpenter. First-class references. 
Terms moderate.—J. T. S., 64, Portobello Road, 
Notting Hill, W.11. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8S.W. Comvetent foreman and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


Appointmente Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

The object of the Professional Employment. Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


Educational Anneuncements. 
6d. per lime. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Successful 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any sytem of tuition, 

an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 
_ The 12, and the 24 months’ S.I. Courses commence 
in April. Past successes include:—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prize. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING, 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham, 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and boards; lowest 
wharf prices.—C. H. Glover and Co., Ltd., Importers, 
Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


Miscellaneous. —Covtinued. 


CROWN LANDS, LONDON. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, BUILDING SITE, 


The Commissioner of H.M. Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues will be prepared to receive, not late 
than the 30th June, 1917, TENDERS for a BUILD 
ING LEASE, for a term of 80 years, of the lan 
at the South-east corner of Piccadilly Cireus (ad 
joining the Criterion Theatre and Restaurant) 
comprising the sites of Nos, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 3 
and 36, Regent Street, S.W.1, containing an are; 
of about 6,950 square feet, having road frontage 
of about 73 feet to Piccadilly Circus, 112 feeb t 
Regent Street, and 52 feet to Jermyn Street, an 
suitable for the erection thereon (after the War) o 
shops, showrooms, and offices, or stmilar buildings 
Detailed particulars, plans, conditions, and form 
of tender are being prepared and will shortly bi 
obtainable from Mr. John Murray, F.R.1I.B.A., 01 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1, or from the offic: 
of H.M., Woods, ete., 1, Whitehall, 8.W.1. 97, 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


By order of George Neal, Esq., at the TENNYSO} 
BUILDING WORKS, WILLESDEN-LANE, KIL- 
BURN, N.W., on account of completion of con 
tracts.—Messrs. 

FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, AND CASSELL 

will SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, April 24 

1917, at eleven o’clock precisely, 

WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 
including two hand-feed planing machines, vertica 
moulding machines, pendulum cross-cut saw, bwi 
circular saw benches, band-saw, tenoning machine 
mortising and boring machines, three trimming an 
mitreing machines, emery grinder, power grind: 
stone, a 25-h.p. ‘‘ Stockport ”’ gas-engine and sunc 
tion plant, shafting, pulleys, belting, ete. 

BUILDERS’ PLANT, 

including about 2,000 scaffold boards, 2,000 poles 

350 poling boards, 1,200 putlogs, 4,000 ft. run of wheel 

ing planks, 50 dozen scaffold cords, 50 morta 

boards, ladders, trestles, crabs, hoists, joiners’ 
benches, barrows, ‘tanks, portable offices, spring 
vans, hand-cart, office furniture, two safes, twi 

typewriters, and other effects; also a 

STOCK of WELL-SEASONED TIMBER, 
comprising oak, ash, “edar, teak, mahogany, pitel 
pine, match-boarding and flooring, deals, 2,000 ft 
run of 6 in. by 6 in., and 8 in, by 8 in. die square 
mouldings, etc. 

May be viewed and catalogues had of Messrs 

FULLER, HORSEY & CO., Mechanical Auctioneer: 

and Valuers, 11, Billiter Square, E,C.3. 
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“ French-English Glossary of Architectural 
and Building Trade Terms.” 


|? seems to be evicent that the French language will be 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 


in the ordinary dictionary. 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 
the building and 
industries —just those very terms which are most difficult to 
Such a book is practically an 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


Postage 1d. inland. 


most commonly in use in 


find when they are wanted. 


Price 1/- 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER 


kindred 


27-29, 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


6 ee 


Eyes far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 

tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
tunities for the future. 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requ'rements and conditions affecting their business 
on the Continent. 

An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has bc en written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Evzry contracior and manufaclurer should have 
Price 1/. 


‘TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER 
| eee 


In order to derive full benefits from 


a_ copy. 
Postage 1d. inland. : 
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LORIE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


RCHITECTURAL competitions are nowadays 
so rare that any instance of their surviving the 
horrors of war attracts special attention. Derby 

oard of Guardians, requiring designs for a new 
ifirmary which is estimated to cost fifty thousand 
ounds, have decided to invite local architects to com- 
ete. It is not altogether strange that the present 
pportunity for arranging competitions is not more 
eely used. Architects, it is true, may be assumed to 
ave ample leisure for the preparation of designs. and 
1 that respect the conditions are in some degree 
wvourable; but corporations are naturally shy of 
laking arrangements that the turn of events may 
pset. It is probably borne in mind also that com- 
etitions held now would exclude the men of service 
ge, and this is a point of which architectural organi- 
ations are not likely to complain, since they have set 
he excellent example of suspending competition in 
very shape. Their success in procuring the post- 
onement of the Canberra competition is still fresh in 
he memory. Consequently the decision of the Derby 
muardians leaves us cold. “Moreover, a locally limited 
ompetition is of very dubious validity. It savours too 
nuch of a rather morbid parochialism, especially when 
he crucial test is that competitors must be “ ratepayers 
n the town.” It is a curious basis for design; and 
me would not be overwhelmed with astonishment if 
ome day it were developed to some such logical issue 
is__ hone below the grade of a dond-fide £40 house- 
iolder will be allowed to compete.” Of the several 
nteresting variants on limiteu competition, that 
nvolving the ratepayer qualification is surely the 
vorst. We would venture to suggest to the Derby 
auardians that they should follow precedent by sus- 
ending their competition for the duration of the war, 
ind that in reopening the project they should abolish 
he local restriction. That would be the broadest way 
of “ considering the interests of the ratepayers.” 


ao 
 d 


As an addendum to the housing scheme which Mr. 
James Thomson has prepared at the request of 
Dundee Corporation, a model of one of the houses is 
0 be made. It is surprising that so useful a practice 
$ not more often adopted. Models, properly made, 
iré no doubt rather costly, but the expense is an incon- 
siderable item where the scheme is large, and may, 
ndeed, turn out to be an excellent investment, yielding 
an appreciable return in economies of which the 
»pportunities become much more clearly evident where 
the details are seen in three dimensions. It is notori- 
ous that very few people can read a plan. All, how- 
ever, Can appreciate a model, which invariably stimu- 
lates interest to a high pitch. There is, of “course, 
always the possibility of a model meetine with the 
fate which attended that made by Wren for St. Paul’s. 
It tempts unqualified persons, who would hesitate to 
criticise a drawing, to spoil the design, or at least to 
carp at it; and the untrained eye seldom makes due 
allowance for the inevitable differences in scale and 
texture which somewhat detract from the fidelity of a 
model. On the whole, however, the advantages of 

aving a model are incontestable, and we should like 
to see the practice extended. It has not made much 
headway since, in the ’sixties and ’seventies, that astute 
amateur of architecture, Sir Edmund Beckett (Lord 

mmthorpe) gave it a temporary vogue by having 
models made for most of the work in which he was 
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interested, and by taking every opportunity of advo- 
cating this course; though his example, considering 
the character of much of his architectural work—at St. 
Albans, for instance—would not greatly commend any 
method by which he reached such dubious results. 


* % * % 


, Mr. Laurence Binyon states forcibly and clearly, in 
The New Statesman,” the case for making: London 
tidy. Parodying a too familiar catch-phrase, he heads 
his article, ‘‘ Business for Business’ Sake.” Ridiculing 
as absurd the notion that what is done with a structure 
which occupies'a conspicuous position on a central 
reach of the Thames in the heart of London (and 
which conspicuously defaces the position) is a question 
which affects nothing but the structure itself, Mr. 
Binyon shows that it 1s no less fallacious to maintain 
that the question is purely financial. These fallacies, 
he says, imply “an attitude of mind which it is before 
all things necessary to combat and convert.” He con- 
tends that the only really practical way of dealing with 
such matters is the imaginative way, and that it is by 
fixing our attention on the immediate urgency and the 
immediate cost, without considering the relation of one 
building to another or the relation of the needs of 
to-day to the needs of to-morrow—in other words, by 
following the supposedly practical methods of the 
business man—that we make “such a mess” of our 
great towns. 


“Just picture to yourself the change,” Mr. Binyon 
writes, “the extraordinary difference of impression it 
would mean for a foreigner arriving in London, as well 
as for ourselves ”—the impression, that is, which would 
be created if the Burns-Blomfield-Webb scheme for a 
new Charing Cross Bridge were to materialise—“ and 
you will feel amazed that we have allowed these dirty 
red tubes and girders in our midst so long. The mere 
thought of their removal, as one looks at the noble 
reach of the river, exhilarates and expands the lungs. 
These things react on the nerves and on the well-being 
of a man more than he is aware of,” and “* Business 1s 
Business’ can be as inhuman, devastating, and stupid 
a motto as ‘War is War.” It is sound: doctrine, 
strongly enforced. This narrow pedantry of business 
has been as cruel in its effects as any other short- 
sighted and wicked fanaticism, and, like all tyrannies, 
it reacts upon itself. Mr. Binyon apparently disdains 
to say—but we have no such scruple—that good art is 
good. business, and that the conception of business as 
excluding the imagination discards its most powerful 
asset. At the risk of an accusation of sacrilege, we 
will add that the imagination can be “broken to 
harness,” or saddled and bitted and bridled to’ high 
and potent purpose in business, and that the inveterate 
view of it as something that must be kept well without 
the pale of practical life is now hopelessly out of date, 
To allow it to run wild is to be culpable in an almost 
incredibly foolish waste of force. Mr. Binyon brings 
the matter of the Charing Cross Bridge to its lowest 
terms in asking, “I wonder if the directors of the com- 
pany think that their clerks would perform their duties 
just as well if they came to work in ragged, dirty 
clothes and a generally sluttish condition?” They 
would do their work the worse from their loss of self- 
respect ; and it is in this sad case that sluttish London 
finds itself to-day. 
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Dublin’s demand for financial assistance and other 
facilities for rebuliding is at length being met, in spite 
of, rather than because of, the severe and ill-advised 
heckling of Mr. Duke by Irish members in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Grady, having rather rashly 
compared the celerity of rebuilding in the London 
explosion area with the dilatoriness towards Dub- 
lin, Mr.. Duke made the somewhat sardonic reply 
that “There was no analogy, as far as he could 
see, between the case of property destroyed by 
accident in London and that of property destroyed as 
the result of an outbreak of rebellion.” Here was a 
sharper contrast than Mr. Grady could have intended ; 
but this pointed reminder that circumstances alter 
cases ought not to have been made necessary. Surely 
the Irish members must see that it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to rehouse with all. possible 
speed the labouring population rendered homeless by 
an explosion at a Government factory ; whereas their 
moral obligation towards Dublin is by no means so 
obvious. ‘Towards the Dublin shopkeepers, who are 
the innocent victims of a rebellious outbreak, the 
Government have been consistently sympathetic, and 
the systematic heckling to which they have been sub- 
jected was not likely to confirm them in this magnani- 
mity ; and the rebuke implied in Mr. Duke’s reference 
to what may be called, in a double sense, damaging 
facts, should serve as a hint that imputations of unfair- 
ness are as untoward as they are tactless. There will, 
we trust, be no unnecessary delay in the reconstruction 
of the Dublin devastated area; but we are equally 
anxious that there shall be no hustling. In the best 
interests of Dublin, we hope that the rebuilding may 
be done with sufficient deliberation to ensure that it 
shall be done well, and with due regard to harmonious 
and dignified design. If that object is secured, the 
displaced shopkeepers (whose hardships the Govern- 
ment, we are assured, do not regard with the cold 
indifference so freely imputed) will ultimately reap a 
rich reward for the delay in re-establishment. 


Concerning St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, a news- 
paper correspondent expresses surprise that 1ts archi- 
tect should have been so successful in embodying and 
expressing the Classical spirit without ever having 
enjoyed the advantages of travel. Without denying 
for a moment that it is a very great advantage to see 
in situ the actual work of the monumental builders, one 
is nevertheless convinced that such “ocular demon- 
stration” is not absolutely essential to a vivid percep- 
tion—in the mind’s eye—of a building of which pic- 
tures and plans are available, and of which the dimen- 
sions have been accurately ascertained. It is, indeed, 
an important part of an architect’s training that he 
shall be able to visualise clearly and instantly in three 
dimensions a building represented on a plane surface. 
If he have what 1s called a good visual memory, he can 
do more than this—not only can he conjure up a more 
or less vivid vision of any building which has impressed 
him, but he can—“ as imagination bodies forth the 
forms of things unknown ”—see mentally the building 
he wishes to design—see it, that is, before he attempts 
to draw it; and unfortunately the delineation always 
falls considerably short of the dream-design. In this 
respect temperaments differ greatly. Just as some 
authors cannot compose without the aid of a pen—it is 
said that Dickens could not, and that when writing 
leaders for the “Daily News” he never knew what 
line he was going to take until he was led by his pen, 
which was to him as a blind man’s dog—so there are 
doubtless many architects who require pencil and 
paper as first-aid or stimulus. Designing in this tenta- 
tive and piecemeal way—objective designing, one 
may perhaps call it—is probably more common than 
that which is a more or less imperfect record of a sub- 
jective conception. That Elmes had the inner vision 


strongly inherent there can be as little doubt as tha 
he fed and strengthened it by the sedulous ane 
imaginative study of all the accessible documents. 

* %* * j * 

Long before the war, periodical complaints of th 
swift exhaustion of the world’s timber supply often lec 
us to wonder whether any suitable substitute could by 
found for the wooden palings which separate hundred: 
of thousands of suburban back-gardens. Possibly thi 
is a very unnecessary waste of wood, although we mus 
confess the difficulty of hitting upon a sightly anc 
otherwise suitable substitute. Brick walling is out o 
the question, if only because of the cost. Also 1 
excludes light and air, whereas the palings let 1 
through; and this is a vital consideration to the culti 
vator of a small back garden. Hedges occupy toc 
much space require too much attention and give 
easy access to marauding cats and dogs. Iror 
railings are costly and rather ghastly. Wire or 
manilla netting, requiring a slight framework of wood 
with a few posts as standards, would effect a consider. 
able economy in timber, and presents a fairly deceni 
though “ garden-suburby” appearance until the meshe: 
wear ragged. Until they reach the tatterdemalior 
stage they look better than the wood palings, which 
with their rough texture, their painful exhibition o! 
knots, shakes, and all the diseases known to the 
faculty, and with their unequally distributed smearing 
of tar, do not contribute very generously to the 
amenities. But the question is, what shall be substi 
tuted for them? In view of the enormous amount 0: 
small-house-building that is already overdue, it i 
rather important to solve this minor problem. 

* * * * 


At their last meeting before the Easter recess, the 
London County Council adopted a report of then 
Education Committee recommending the abolition o' 
exemptions for children under the age of fourteen, anc 
the establishment, after the war, of compulsory con 
tinuation education for young people from fourteen tc 
seventeen. It is evident, therefore, that the Couneil 1 
substantially in agreement with the recommendation: 
of the Departmental Committee, and is resolved to be 
in the van of the new movement. It will be, no doubt 
among the first of the authorities to build or to modify 
schools in accordance with the new policy, and it 1 
therefore under a moral obligation that its lead shal 
be in every way exemplary of excellence rather thar 
of the severe economy foreshadowed in a formei 
recommendation of the Education Committee tc 
cheapen schools to the extent of denuding them of al 
external embellishment. We are sorry to see that the 
Council has sanctioned this extreme severity. It ha: 
agreed also that “until further order” (a welcome 
saving clause) the amended plans and specification: 
for the proposed “ Stawage” school, Greenwich, shal 
form the authorised standard for school buildings. Ws 
are to have an opportunity of seeing “ as soon as pos: 
sible” what the new type of school will look like wher 
built. In the meantime all that need be said is thal 
the higher economy does not discount the value ol 
external appearance, which is itself a most potent and 
most persistent means of education. Whether that 
means of education is to be good, bad, or indifferent, 15 
a question that now hangs in the balance, and we very 
earnestly urge that it must be settled in the interests of 
amenity rather than in those of a false economy that 
in its ultimate issues, is purely wasteful. - This 18 4 
matter of so much public and professional importance 
that we think the organised architects would be well 
advised to take it in hand promptly and vigorously, 
approaching first the Council, and afterwards, if neces- 
sary, the Minister of Education, who, béing a practical 
expert in education, and therefore acquainted with the 
value of esthetics, may be confidently expected to 
sympathise with the architectural view. | 
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Inorganic Chemistry Laboratory. 


Electrical and Technical Laboratory, 


SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL BUILDINGS. XXVI.—NEW LABORATORIES, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PROFESSOR -F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Union of London and Smiths Bank, Regent Street. 
HIS building was erected by Messrs. Dickins and 
Jones, of Regent Street, from the designs of 
Messrs. Stephens and Munt, architects, of Hans 
Road, S.W. It is part of a large block extending from 
Regent Street to Little Argyll Street, and standing on 
Jand belonging to the Crown. The general elevation 
of the whole block was designed by Mr. Henry 
Tanner, architect, of Regent Street. The ground floor 
and basement is occupied by the Union of London 
and Smiths Bank, for whom the interior arrangements 
were designed by Messrs. Dunn, Watson, and Curtis 
Green. The general contractor was Mr. James Car- 
michael, of Wandsworth, under whom work was 
executed by the following sub-contractors: Heating 
and ventilating, Richard Crittall and Co., Wardour 
Street; bank fittings, F. Sage and Co., of Gray’s Inn 
Road; electric wiring, F. George Howard, Berners 
Street; marble paving, Burke and Co., Rathbone 
Place; revolving shutters, Dennison and Kett, Queen 
a Street ; bronze sashes, Crittall Manufacturing 
0. 


New Laboratories, University College, London. 

On one of the plates in this issue illustrations are 
given of two laboratories at University College, 
Gower Street, designed by Professor F. M. Simpson, 
F.RIB.A. The first (for Inorganic Chemistry) 1s 
fitted with benches having tops of unglazed, highly 
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UNION OF LONDON AND SMITHS BANK, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
STEPHENS & MUNT AND HENRY TANNER, ARCHITECTS. 
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compressed fire-proof tiles. These are easily kept 
clean, and have not been found to increase breakages. 
The second (Electrical and Technical) is installed with 
some fine experimental plant. The laboratory is 
specially designed for large scale operations, such as- 
the examination of a new process with a view to its 
utilisation for manufacturing purposes. To this use, 
indeed, the plant has already been put, with results 
which have been of great benefit to the Government in 
the design of a special factory for work in connection 
with the War. The chief aim of the University is to 
train students so that they may be of use to the State. 
Not only is there every facility for teaching students 
up to the degree standard, but also post-graduate work 
and research will be possible to an extent beyond that 
in most laboratories. This arrangement is one of the 
institution’s most useful features. 


No. 21, College Hill, London, E.C. 

_ This house, whether or not, Wren built it and 
lived in i1t—and tradition (unsupported, we believe, by 
any clear documentary evidence) holds that he did 
both—is interesting on its own merits as a fine speci- 
men of the domestic architecture of the Wren period. 
Mr. Lawrence Furniss’s measured drawings, which 
were made in 1907, fully justify this claim. It is 
possible that some of the carving is rightly attributed 
to Grinling Gibbons, but here, again, there is a lack of 
positive proof. The building is near the church of St. 
Michael, College Hill, and shows two very charac- 
teristic hooded doorways—or, rather, gateways, for 
they open on to a courtyard. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Professional Papers for the Front. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 
Sirs,—I have received a letter from a writer, who is 
personally unknown, in which he says :— 


Since my departure from home on active muli- 
tary service, some time ago, I am denied the picasure 
of reading the current issues of the trade journals. 
{ am not grumbling, but as I seem to be losing all 
trace of current events, my mind travels back, and I 
remember your offer in trade papers some time ago 
to send to readers certain books, periodicals, etc., 
which you had read and finished with. Hence my 
letter to you. 

Perhaps you cannot imagine what it 1s lise to be 
away from trade news for months. It is miserable. 
There are many others like myself, who would be 
pleased to have trade papers sent to them regularly. 
It would give them something to look forward to 
and something to think about besides this terrible 
war, 

I am sure there are many papers being sent out by 
those who have relatives in the Army and Navy. 
There are also many architects’ assistants, as well as 
apprentices and men from shops, works, and 
builders’ offices, who have no papers sent to them, who 
would be pleased to receive the papers. Hence my 
reason for sending you this letter. 

I hope that some of the lucky ones who are left at 
home will take the hint and send any papers to those 
who are fighting for us. 

King’s Lynn. J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 


[We need not say how cordially we welcome Mr. 
Kerner-Greenwood’s suggestion, which, in effect, we 
had long anticipated. From the outbreak of the war 
we have sent to the front a regular supply of free 
copies of the Journal. Our effort, however, being 
necessarily limited, we are glad of the evidence fur- 
nished by our correspondent that it 1s so highly appre- 
ciated as to be worth backing up—Ebs. A. AND B.J.] 
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DUNDEE HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES. 


Mr. James Thomson, City Engineer and City Architect of Dundee, 


has presented to the Housing and Town Planning Committee of 


the Dundee Town Council a concise but illuminating report on preparation for work after the end of the War, and on proposed 

housing schemes. Four lay-outs are illustrated, and to these are added block plans, and also plans of three suggested types of houses. 

The last-named plans are here reproduced, together with the block plan of the largest of the schemes—that for Springhill, which, 
however, has been abandoned, but is nevertheless intrinsically interesting. 


HE housing sites (Mr. Thomson states) which 
naturally suggest themselves at the outset as 
suitable adjom (a) the north, (b) the east, 

and (c) the west margins of the industrial 
areas of the city, and are designated respectively 
the Stirling Park Scheme, the Springhill Scheme, 
and the Logie Scheme. 

(a) On the north, land at Stirling Park, extending 
to about nine acres, the property of the Town Council 
as Patrons of the Hospital of Dundee, and situated 
south of Hospital Wynd, could be made available for 
a housing scheme. (b) On the east, land adjoining 
Springhill, extending to about thirty-one acres, con- 
taining five separate ownerships, situated between 
Broughty Ferry Road and Arbroath Road, although 
not all that could be desired from the point of view 
of levels, would be a convenient site to meet the 
housing requirements of men employed at the 
harbour, and of those whose work is within the 
industrial district west and north-west of Springhill. 
(c) On the west, land at Logie, bordering as it does 
the Polepark, Brook Street, and Blackness districts, 
is favourably situated for a housing scheme. It 
extends to over twenty acres, and is practically all 
agricultural land. 

If, says Mr. Thomson, land can be acquired at a 
reasonable price, the buildings can quite justifiably 
be spread over a much larger area than formerly, 
and all reasonable means taken to provide the 
dwellers in the new tenements with facilities and sur- 
roundings as good as those provided for dwellers in 
cottages. With these objects in view, it 1s recom- 
mended that in the entire area of each of the schemes 
the height of tenements be limited to two storeys, 
with two exceptions in the Stirling Park Scheme, 
where the surroundings and special circumstances 
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justify three storeys. _ In point of fact, the new 
type of tenement should be a happy mean between 
the former barrack-like tenement and the modern 
cottage. 

Calculated on the basis of erecting houses of three 
rooms, of two rooms, and of one room, each 
equipped with proper facilities and conveniences, the 
number should not exceed twenty to the acre, and 
this would compare with the existing practice of 
approximately eighty to the acre in tenement areas. 


In designing houses of one room, of two rooms, 
and of three rooms, each containing thorough 
modern equipment, the aim has been to provide 
accommodation suitable for the requirements of 
those employed in the immediately adjoining 
industrial areas. Sketch plans have been prepared 
of a house which should adequately meet the 
requirements of (a) a single woman or two single 
women or a widow with no family, (b) of a married 
couple with a small family, and (c) of a married 
couple with a large family; and in the preparation of 
these plans the opportunity is taken of showing how 
persons of the working classes who are sufficiently 
aspiring may be enabled, as they are clearly entitlell 
to raise themselves from their present insanitary and 
sordid surroundings to dwellings which provide noth- 
ing more than the just due of human beings. 


Types A, B, and C, illustrated on p. 187, indicate the 
minimum of accommodation reasonably required in 
houses of the working classes. It is specially 
emphasised that each should contain a living room 
of ample size, well lighted and ventilated, and with 
larder in direct communication with the outer air; 
a kitchen-scullery with gas cooker, dresser, sink, 
and coal bunker, with press over for utensils ; and 
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an inside water-closet entering off the kitchen- 
scullery. 

There should be no ash-pits, and a special system 
of ash bins would be provided for the removal of 
house refuse. Neither is there any provision for 
separate washhouses on the back ground nor for 
baths within the dwelling-houses, a central building 
containing washhouses and baths being suggested 
for each scheme of housing; and from this central 
building it is recommended, having regard to the 
ample steam power therein, that a system of hot 
water supply and heating be installed and laid on, 
subject to control and restriction, to each dwelling- 
house. In this connection there can be no doubt 
such an installation would tend to economy in fuel, 
convenience to occupiers, and improved sanitary 
conditions in dispensing with smoke from numerous 
chimneys. 

The Housing and Town-Planning Committee of 
Dundee Town Council visited, on April 4, two of the 
sites upon which the City Engineer recommends the 
erection of municipal houses. Mr. Thomson’s care- 
fully prepared report upon the subject was generally 
admitted to be admirable, and while the commiltee 
agreed to receive it they adjourned consideration of it 
till a further date. Mr. Thomson indicated that he 
wished the committee to dron the Springhill scheme, 
because very considerable difficulties with respect, it 
is understood, to the acquisition of the land, were 
likely to arise. He was satisfied that they would do 
better. He wanted the people to see the type of house 
suggested for the schemes, and he asked the permis- 
sion of the committee to sanction the expenditure of 
#200 in the preparation of a full-sized model of a 
three-roomed house, so that the public would see what 
they were really going to have. He was satisfied that 
they would make more progress in this way than with 
all the plans and reports he would submit. Mr. 
Thomson was granted permission to construct a model 
house. (Comment upon this incident will be found in 
the second paragraph of our Editorial notes on p. 183.) 

In his report to the Committee, Mr. Thomson stated 
that consideration of preliminary arrangements for 
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work to be entered upon after the war and selection of 
land suitable for housing of the working classes, 
turned entirely upon the question of whether 
the Town Council. were to proceed with schemes’ 


of housing. It was generally recognised, par- 
ticularly in industrial centres, that schemes of 
housing have become imperative, and if the 
Town Council were favourably to consider the 


solution of the housing problem in Dundee, the adjust- 
ment of preliminary arrangements and the selection of 
suitable land became the first considerations : and, in 
order that success might be assured, it was suggested 
that any resolution or instructions to make preliminary 
arrangements should be such as would permit a com- 
mencement to be made with work on short notice, 
because the demand for work was sure to be urgent, 
and there was much preparatory work to be done.. 

In making preparations for work, and in considering 
schemes of housing, the preliminary arrangements 
which were essential included: (1) The adjustment of 
provisional agreements for acquiring land near indus- 
trial districts either by feu or purchase; (2) the pre- 
paration of plans of the lay out of the land proposed to 
be acquired ; (3) the making of surveys, the taking of 
levels, and preparing plans and sections of streets and 
sewers ; (4) fixing the type and size of houses proposed 
and the number of houses to the acre for the respective 
schemes ; (5) the designing of houses of the type and 
size suitable for the respective districts, and the pre- 
paration of plans, specifications, and schedules of 
quantities; (6) the provision of tools, plant, and 
materials required for the formation of streets and the 
construction of sewers; (7) the selection of foremen 
and timekeepers, and other administrative prepara- 
tions; (8) the adjustment of provisional agreements 
with agricultural and other tenants for obtaining entry 
to land; (9) the preparation of an estimate of the pro- 
bable cost; and (10) obtaining the approval of the 
Local Government Board to the schemes of housing. 

| This excellent summary of reasons for taking Time 
by the forelock should be brought to the notice of all 
corporations that seem inclined to postpone prepara- 
tion until the time for action arrives. | 
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DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOOGIE UY: 


The annual meeting of this society, 
which embraces Devon and Cornwall, and 
is in alliance with the Royal Institute cf 
British Architects, was held at the Royal 
Clarence Hotel, Exeter, the president, Mr. 
C. Cheverton, M.S.A., in the chair. The 
annual report, presented by the hon. secre- 
tary, was, together with the balance-sheet, 
received and adopted. It expresses satis- 
faction that the membership has been well 
maintained ; and after removing two names 
by death and two by resignation, the roll of 
members now stands at 75. With sincere 
regret the decease is recorded of two asso- 
ciate members, Mr. C. H. L. Varcoe, of 
Plymouth, who was just leaving for the 
Cape, and Sergeant C. H. Phillips, of 
Devonport, who joined the 1o5th Saska- 
toon Fusiliers, rst Canadian Expeditionary 
Force, and was killed in action in France. 
The decease of Mr. E. Appleton, of Tor- 
quay, a past president and for many years 
a member of the society, is also recorded. 
The council has had under consideration 
the question of members of the R.I.B.A. 
being required to become members of the 
allied societies in the district in which they 
reside. A circular letter was sent to all 
the allied societies, asking for their sup- 
port and opinion on this matter, and their 
replies are almost unanimous in favour of 
the council’s suggestion. The council con- 
sidered it inadvisable to hold’ summer ex- 
cursions during the past two years on 
account of the crisis of the present war, 
but hope to continue this annual event 
after the termination of the war. The 
council decided, in common with the 
R.I.B.A. and other societies, to suspend 
its by-laws re nomination of officers and 
council for the year 1916, and that this 
principle be adopted and the present 
officers and council to continue in office. 

The President delivered his address, 
from which we make the following ex- 
icekeEshy— 


“In my opinion the need for greater 
efforts to secure early registration has been 
clearly proved by the happenings during 
the past two years. It is a matter of the 
greatest regret that the Registration Bill 
was not pushed forward with more force 
a few years ago. Had it been, my firm 
belief is that the position of architects at 
the present moment would have been very 
different and very much happier. Much 
of the housing and other work that has 
been carried out by others would have 
been assuredly placed in the hands of 
architects, and the results would possibly 
have been more satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. The profession has suffered in no 
inconsiderable measure through possessing 
no recognised status, and has been ignored 
on every hand, when it could have been 
of the greatest assistance to the nation’s 
requirements at the very moment when it 
was most needed. We ought to secure 
national recognition as soon as possible. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects 
was founded eighty-three years ago for the 
conduct and advancement of the profes- 
sion. It has the co-operation and support 
throughout the United Kingdom of nine- 
teen allied architectural societies, and it is 
quite time to demand that more general 
interest and sympathy with the welfare of 
architects practising in the provinces shall 
be taken by the council of the R.I.B.A. 
Greater co-operation amongst the allied 
societies and more real support from the 
Institute for country architects is urgently 
needed. A President of the R.I.B.A. ought 
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to be occasionally chosen from the pro- 
vinces, and every allied society should have 
continuous representation on the council. 


“It is almost inconceivable that the 
R.I.B.A., as an organised body, ‘were 
strangers to the Government,’ and it is 
hoped that the council of the Institute will 
act on the advice of their President, who 
said, ‘It must be part of our work in the 
future to forge the connecting link so that 
if ever again a like emergency should 
arise we should find ourselves called upon 
and ready to place our skill and experience 
at the service of the State.’ My earnest 
hope is that the ‘ connecting link’ will be 
State recognition of the practice of archi- 
tecture as a registered profession, and may 
it be strongly forged long before similar 
conditions to those we are passing through 
occur again. 

“Recently a deputation, representative 
of the architectural profession throughout 
the United Kingdom, waited upon the 
Director-General of National Service to 
place the claims of architects before the 
Government, and to obtain the utilisation 
of architects by the State in connection 
with the National Service Act. This de- 
putation was favourably received, and it is 
to be hoped that the services of architects 
will be utilised throughout the country in 
a proper manner. If the Institute cannot 
assist us to obtain national recognition, it 
must be up to the allied societies to pro- 
pound some scheme whereby provincial 
architects can receive recognition by the 
public as being essential and indispensable, 
the time has surely arrived when we could 
encourage public opinion to realise that 
architecture is necessary for the benefit cf 
the people, to be the means of uphfting 
their thoughts and emotions, and to be 
absolutely necessary for the carrying on of 
successful trading and to ensure increased 
happiness and contentment in the lives of 
our citizens. There can be no great future 
for the town that will not build with 
dignity, character, and importance. ‘The 
ideals of public life and ambitions are 
always reflected in its public buildings. 
Is it too much to ask our public men to 
bear in mind that their work in real pro- 
gressive buildings will for ever be lasting 
monuments and records of their labours? 
A town is classed as interesting or other- 
wise by the outward appearance of its 
buildings, and it is not fair to architects 
that buildings should be erected by per- 
sons who are incompetent and have no 
knowledge of what is good or bad in archi- 
tecture. It is beyond me to understand why 
speculative builders or any other persons 
should be allowed to erect buildings after 
their own designs when architecture is 
such an important factor in the life and 
happiness of the community. We must de- 
velop public interest in all that is good 
and: artistic in sound and perfect architec- 
ture. Appreciation of the beauty of archi- 
tecture, as expressed in most public build- 
ings, should be taught in the schools, and 
the art side of education should be de- 
veloped on architectural lines. An out- 
line of the various orders and styles of 
architecture, and the value and reason for 
the existence of the different parts of well- 
known buildings, should be explained to 
and interest created in the _ pupils. 
Economy is being preached throughout the 
country, and it is surely an indisputable 
fact that it is absolutely necessary to em- 
ploy the services of an architect in order 
to carry out building work wisely and with 
economy. The public should be educated 
to appreciate this. Several towns have set 
up departments of architecture in conjunc- 
tion with their schools of art, which have 


. 


been recognised by the R.1.B.A., and 
students who pass through a _ prescribed 
course of study are exempted from the 
R.I.B.A. intermediate examination. We 
should endeavour to establish similar de- 
partments in our large towns, such as 
Exeter, Plymouth, and Truro; use all 
means in our power to promote interest in 
good architecture, encourage the specula- 
tive builder to appreciate the true artistic 
side in building work, and impress upon 
builders generally the necessity of building 
with true architectural sense. It is to be 
hoped in'the future that more of the public 
work of an architectural character, at pre 
sent dealt with by public officials, should 
be carried out by architects practising in 
the immediate districts.” 

A cordial vote of thanks was proposed by 
Mr. J. Jerman, seconded by Mr. AS 
Parker, for the president’s address and hi: 
able conduct in the chair during the pas 
two years. 

The following officers and council were 
elected for the ensuing year: Mr. Lewis F 
‘Tonar, Licentiate R.I.B.A., president 
Messrs. A. S. Parker, F.R.1.B-Al}iame 
Sampson Hill, vice-presidents; Mr. § 


‘Dobell, hon. treasurer ; Mr. Allan J. Pinn 


A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary; and Messrs 
A. J. Cornelius, M.S.A.: R.. Ala 
Licentiate R.I.B.A.; Harold Watts 
A.R.I.B.A.; and A. | R. ~ Hola 
A.R.1.B.A., to fill the vacancies on ti 
council of those retiring, as well as thos 


remaining in office—viz., Messrs. C€ 
Cheverton, M.S.A.; J. A. Eig 
F.R.I.B.A.: J. Jerman, F.R.1- BoAgy 


Crocker, F.R.I.B.A. ; and C. Cole, M.SiA 
Votes of thanks were accorded to thi 
hon. secretary, hon. treasurer, hon. audi 
tor, and hon. librarian for their services 
Subsequently the members lunched to 
gether, after which they inspected St 
Nicholas Priory and some of the old! house 
and buildings in Exeter. 


CENTENTARY OF “LAXTON.” 


To signalise the one-hundredth annue 
issue of “Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book, 
the editor has introduced a new feature 1 
the form of a “List of Specialities” 
trademarks of materials and manufacture 
articles used by the building trades. It: 
claimed that “the list is given for the firs 
time in this, or, indeed, as the publishes 
believe, in any similar book.” There isn 
great novelty in the idea, however, as 
similar but shorter list was given some fou 
or five years ago in the “London Maste 
Builders’ Handbook.”. Such a list 1s m1 
doubtedly very useful, as there is ofte 
great difficulty in tracing a trade name 1 
its address. This dithiculty most con 
monly arises where the »roprietors hav 
not persistently adopted the usual methoc 
of publicity, and it is questionable wheth« 
such lists do not rather tend to confirm 
this slackness. To prevent undue adval 
tage being taken—in plain words, to avo) 
giving free advertisements—such lis 
should, in fairness, be restricted to adve 
tisers. The “Eaxton” list is very copi0u 
and will grow, and might then be ke] 
within reasonable bounds by omiuttin 
proper names which are in themselves su 
ficient clues. It would be superfluous | 
praise the usefulness of the mass of pra 
tical information contained in so we 
known a work of reference as “Laxton’s 
to which we wish at least another hundre 
years of prosperity. | 

“ Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book for 1917." Contai 
ing about 73,000 Prices. One Hundredth Editic 


London: Printed and published by Kelly's Director) 
Ltd., 182-4, High Holborn. 
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Bes PORATION OF THE CHAPEL 
OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE, RIPON. 


St. Mary Magdalene’s Chapel, long in 
a state of semi-ruin, has undergone repara- 
tion by order of the trustees of the hospi- 
tals. In an interesting article contributed 
to the Yorkshire Archgological Journal, 
by Mr. H. B. McColl, of Kirklington, it 
is stated that the chapel dates from the 
twelfth century, but has obviously been 
subjected to considerable alteration in the 
fifteenth. It is on plan a simple rectangle 
without cliancel or aisles, andi the twelfth 
century survivals consist of a south door- 
way with semi-circular arch, enriched with 
chevron and star ornament. The scalloped 
capitals of nook shafts can be distinguished 
on each side, but the shafts themselves are 
gone, and the inner order, or orders, of 
the doorway have been obscured by later 
treatment—that is to say. a pointed head 
has at some period been inserted inside 
the old arch. In the south wall there 15 
a lancet without cusps, while the north 
and west walls have each a lancet foliated 
im the head. A piscina recessed at the 
usual place in the south wall has also a 
pointed head with prettv cuspings. These 
features and two pointed docrways in the 
north wall are all tnat have survived the 
fifteenth century alterations. Ave that 
period the walls were largely refaced on 
their exterior elevations with squared lime- 
stone from the Quarry Moor quarry, near 
Ripon, especially towards the eastern end ; 
a parapet of the same material was erected 
all round the walls and a new roof of very 
low pitch was constructed. The bell-cot, 
which surmounts the western gable, seems 
to be of the same era. Larger windows 
were inserted on both the north and south 
sides, while the altar window to the east is 
of four lights, with tracery characteristic 
of the period in the head. All these win- 
dows were until recently blocked up for 
some distance of their height with coarse 
tubble and brickwork, but these have now 
been removed and the original windows 
freed from such encumbrances. A certain 
amount of underpinning and grouting of 
foundations has been necessary, and 
several new purlins in the roof have re- 
placed those which were decayed. The 
internal faces of the walls have heen 
stripped of plaster, revealing a small piece 
of coloured fresco work of a scroll design 
towards the eastern end of the north wall. 
Nearly oppasite to this. on the south side, 
an early sculptured stone built into the 
twelfth century wal! has been laid bare by 
the stripping of the plaster. The masonry 
at this end of the fabric is in fairly good 
repair, and some pointing of the joints is 
all that was necessary inside the building. 
But at the western part the walls were far 
less satisfactory, and it was necessary for 
their preservation to treat them with a 
rough coating of cement. The lead flash- 
ing of the roof has received attention, so 
as to render it watertight, and the brick 
floor has been put in order. All the plain 
diamond paned windows have been re- 
glazed, the original glass being used as far 
as possible. 

The old altar stone with the five crosses 
is intact, and there is in the pavement in 
front of the altar some racher rough tesse- 
lated and mosaic work. The _ fifteenth 
century parclose screen has been re-erected 
in its appropriate position, though much 
of it is missing and has had to be supplied 
in substitute. Two pews, with well-carved 
poppy heads on their ends, are of the same 
period, and an iron-bound oak chest and 
a panelled pulpit are of the Jacobean era. 
The wooden bell is also an object of in- 
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terest. The repairs have been carried out 
im a most conservative manner under the 
direction of Mr. George Bland, architect, 
Harrogate, by Messes. Coldbeck and Son, 
builders, of Ripon, who have been respon- 
sible for the whole of the work, except the 
leaded glazing, which is by Mr. Pape, of 
Leeds, well known for his restoration of 
many windows in York Minster. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Newcastle Infirmary Extension. 

The members of the Newcastle Corpora- 
tion Town Moor and Parks Committee 
have confirmed the action taken at a 
special meeting in granting 144 acres of 
land on the Town Moor for the purpose of 
extending the infirmary. 


“King Richard’s House,” Scarborough. 

The house known as King Richard’s 
House, facing the harbour at Scarborough, 
has been sold by auction for £740. King 
Richard, in 1483, resided there from June 
30 to July 11. Most of the old features of 
the building are retained. 


£100,000 for Dublin Housing. 

Sir Henry Robinson, Vice-President 
of the Irish Local Government Board, has 
informed a deputation that £100,000 would 
be made immediately available to enable 
the Dublin Corporation to carry out hous- 
ing schemes in different narts of the city. 


Housing in Lanarkshire. 

Sheriff Lee has granted an application 
by the District Committee of the Middle 
Ward of Lanark to supersede the enforce- 
ment of the order passed three years ago 
for the compulsory closing on sanitary 
grounds of 155 miners’ houses at West 
Benhar. No other houses can be had in 
the district, and building is prohibited till 
after the war. 


Memorial Window at Fesmond. 

A stained glass window placed in St. 
Barnabas Church, Jesmond, in memory of 
Sergeants W. Lumley and A. Ryott, 
Signaller S. N. Morison, Privates J. Clark 
and A. H. Fidler, Bombardier P. Hyslop, 
R. S. Thompson, R.N.D., and F. P. Ionn 
has been unveiled by Major T. C. Spring, 
General Staff, Tyne Garrison, and dedi- 
cated by the vicar of the parish (the Rev. 
A. Thomas) in the presence of a large con- 
gregation. 


Waterproofing a Dock. 

We have received an account of one of 
the most interesting instances of the 
efficacy of waterproofed cement. The case 
in point is a dock ‘‘ Somewhere in Eng- 
land.”? At high tide the sea water almost 
reaches the top of the retaining wall of the 
dock, and much trouble has been occa- 
sioned owing to water penetrating the 
wall. Many remedies were unsuccessfully 
adopted, and owing to en advertisement 
seen in the technical journals Pudloed 
cement was used with perfectly successful 
results. 

Patriotic Builders. 

At a joint meeting of the Nottingham 
and District Building Trades Council and 
the Nottingham and District Associa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, 
over which Mr. R. H. Swain presided, the 
men decided’ that for the week starting 
May 7 they would work one hour’s over- 
time for five nights, and give the money 
earned to the funds of the Notts Patriotic 
Fair, and the employers agreed that they 
would add at least a minimum of 25 per 
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cent. to the earnings. This means an 
addition to the funds of about £600. At 
the outbreak of the war there were 5,000 
members of the Building Trades Council 
in the Nottingham district, and of that 
number not less than 2,500 have joined the 
colours. It is hoped to extend the effort 
beyond the Nottingham area to the county, 
and should this prove successful, the 
amount raised will, it is confidently ex- 
pected, be largely increased. 


Mansfield Railway Opened. 

Mansfield railway, in Nottinghamshire, 
which has taken about seven years to con- 
struct, has been opened for passenger 
traffic. The railway has been built 
primarily to meet the needs of the rapidly 
developing coalfield in the Midlands, and 
large shafts have been sunk on the estates 
of the Duke of Portland and others. 
Travellers to and from this part of Not- 
tinghamshire will also benefit by the new 
line, which shortens the Great Central 
Railway journey between London and 


ey, 


Grimsby by about five miles. 


Flousing Committee for Manchester. 

Manchester City Council have adopted a 
proposal for the appointment of a special 
committee to inquire into the local housing 
conditions ; to ascertain the causes of the 
present shortage of houses, past methods 
of providing houses, and the accommoda- 
tion necessary adequately to ensure the 
comfort, health, and moral well-being of 
the community ; and to make definite re- 
commendations whereby a sufficient pro- 
vision of suitable houses might be secured. 
It was stated that the position of the hous- 
ing problem was serious in Manchester be- 
fore the war; it had become intensified 
since, and it would be greatly aggravated 
when demobilisation came. In the six 
years ended in 1903 there were 20,157 
houses erected in the city as at present con- 
stituted, in the next six years 18,570, and 
in six years ended in 1916 only 7,061. Each 
year after 1909 there had been a gradual 
diminution, until last year, instead of an 
average of 3,616, such as was experienced 
in the first six years referred to, only 119 
new houses were erected. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Brixton, is to be 
reconstructed internally at a cost of £2,000 
as a War memorial. 


Mr. Frank A. Ellis, builders’ merchant, 
Pendleton, has been elected chairman of 
the Manchester, Salford, and District 
Builders’ Merchants’ Association for the 
coming year. 

It has been decided to form a Wallasey 
Memorial Trust, with the object of promot- 
ing a scheme for erecting on the pro- 
menade a memorial to Wallasey men fallen 
in the War. 


COMPETINION: 


Derby New Union Infirmary. 

The Derby Board of Guardians have de- 
cided to throw open for local competition 
the appointment of architect for the new 
Union Infirmary, an undertaking stated 
to involve an expenditure of £50,000. 
Members of the profession who are rate- 
payers in the town are to be invited to sub- 
mit plans. The House Committee had re- 
commended a specific appointment, but 
there was a strong expression of opinion 
that it was in the public interest to pro- 
mote the competitive spirit. The Clerk 
(Mr. R. Grantham) mentioned that it would 
cost between £200 and £300 to secure com- 
petitive plans. 
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NE of the most serious problems that 
confronted the military authorities 

on the outbreak of war was the provision 
of hutments for the great new armies that 
immediately sprang into being. Existing 
barrack accommodation was altogether in- 
sufficient, having been provided | to meet 
the comparatively moderate requirements 
of that old regular peace-time army which 
played such a splendid part in stemming 
the German invasion of Northern France. 


HUTMENTS 


MILITARY HUTMENTS. 


Accordingly, the construction of hutments 
on a vast scale was at once taken in hand. 
It was essential that the buildings should 
provide everything necessary for the com- 
fort and convenience of the soldiers; also, 
though of a temporary character, they had 
to be of sufficiently stout construction to 
withstand a certain amount of hard usage. 
This was the problem that confronted 
British contractors. In the majority of 
cases it has been quite satisfactorily solved. 


AT A MILITARY CAMP: 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE, 


A particularly successful example is shown 
by the accompanying illustrations of a 
camp erected somewhere in the South of 
England by Messrs. Perry and Co. (Bow), 
Ltd. The buildings were erected on con- 
crete footings, with hollow walls plastered 
inside and out with cement plaster on ex- 
panded metal lathing (supplied by the Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Ltd.). The framework 
for the walls was, in most cases, made up 
of timber sill-plates and wall-plates with 
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& A Typical Sleeping Hut. 


HUTMENTS AT A MILITARY CAMP. 
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timber studs at suitable spacings, the lath- 
ing being stapled to both sides of the studs 
to form a hollow frame. In some cases 
the inner face was formed of asbestos sheet- 
ing instead of metal lathing and cement 
plaster, and in some cases, also, where 
rough usage was to be expected, a dado 
of steel sheeting 4 ft. high was provided. 
The ceilings were mostly of asbestos sheet- 
ing, though in some cases expanded metal 
lathing and cement plaster were used. The 
roofs were formed of timber trusses and 
various kinds of roof covering. Buildings 
to the above general details are suitable 
for all sorts of camp purposes—regimental 
huts, living huts, and sleeping huts; build- 
ings for stores, post offices, institutes, etc. 
The method of construction is simple, the 
materials required are low in cost, few in 
number, readily obtainable, and quickly 
and easily transported, and the buildings 
are dry and habitable immediately on 
completion. That they form remarkably 
comfortable shelters may be judged by the 
interior views shown on the preceding 
page, where a typical dining hut and a 
typical sleeping hut are illustrated. We 
hope to publish some further views, 
together with detail drawings, in a later 
issue. 


TROUGH LAVATORIES FOR 
WAR FACTORIES. 


A recent article in the Journal on 
“Washing Facilities in Factories” em- 


phasised the advantage of continuous 
trough lavatories as against separate 
basins. The latter were not, of course, 


necessarily meant to be condemned be- 
cause isolated instances of their abuse can 
be found. Properly designed and fixed 
and adequately supervised, separate lava- 
tory basins are just as efficient and suitable 
for workshop requirements as for schools 
or any other building where the number or 
class of users makes it essential for all 
such fixtures to be, as far as possible, proof 
against damage or deterioration through 
mischief, negligence, or other causes. 
Sanitarians and manufacturers have suc- 
cessfully devoted their attention to this 
question, and there is no excuse.-nowadays 
for crazed or cracked bowls, filthy wooden 
or slate tops or casings, missing plugs, 
dirtv back walls, inaccessible waste pipes, 
or other insanitary defects which are still 
too often to be met with, but should no 
longer be tolerated, as their effect is both 
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TROUGH LAVATORY FOR 


physically and morally degrading, and 
altogether deplorable. 

Continuous trough lavatories, however, 
possess certain undoubted advantages, and 
are increasingly in demand, especially for 
large establishments. They are, in fact, 
the simplest conceivable form of lavatory 
for use by a number of nersons at one 
time, are equally suitable for fixing (1) 
against a flat black wall, (2) in corner posi- 
tions, or (3) independently for use on both 
sides, and are adaptable for any number 
of users. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the latest typical arrangements of patterns 
(1) and (3) respectively, the trough in each 
case being made of white glazed or 
enamelled heavy fireclay ware. Both the 
single and double troughs are shown in 
conjunction with a series of separate screw- 
down spray valves, but in many cases these 
are replaced by valveless spray nozzles, the 
whole series being opened or closed simul- 
taneously by means of a control valve at 
one end of the range. Convenient soap 
dishes, made integral with the ware, are 
a special feature of these troughs, which 
are supplied from 4 ft. to 6 ft. long in one 
piece, either white or buff colour, with 
pedestals to match, or supported on strong 
cast-iron standards. The horizontal waste- 
pipe is optional, a good alternative 
arrangement consisting of a vertical down 
pipe from each section of trough, discharg- 
ing into a floor channel. 

We understand from Messrs. Pickup and 
Co., Ltd., of Howick, Lancs, the designers 
and manufacturers of these trough lava- 
tories, that there has been an exceptional 
demand, both in England and France 
(especially during the war), for each of the 
patterns in munition works, where they 
are giving great satisfaction. 


INDEPENDENT TROUGH LAVATORY. 


FIXING AGAINST A WALL. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE — 
WHARVES AND JETTIES.* 


BY W. CLEAVER, M.Inst.G-E: 


(War having played havoc with shipp 
interests, it may be confidently anticipat 
that the consequent reorganisation will | 
vast and thorough, and will involve ¢ 
construction and extension of mai 
wharves and jetties. The war interes 
Mr. Cleaver’s timely paper is therefo 
obvious. ] 

The great fault usually found y¥ 
designers of wharves, jetties, etc., 1s t 
they do not take a broad enough vie 
the matter at the commencement, 
thereby omit to take into account the ¢ 
bination of circumstances which, to a 
or less extent, affect the design. For 
stance :— ; 

(1) Vertical loads on the wharf, @ 
point loads or distributed loads, as 
case may be. (2) Amount of imp 
stresses from ships when berthed ag 
the face. (3) Pressure of filling at the ba 
of the wharf, or thrust of natural grou 
according to circumstances. Nature 
strata for pile driving, etc., and pai 
larly (4) The question of moorings ; 
(5) The general effect of the dredgin 
the design of the structure. One or 
of these items is often unconsidered, % 
the item mostly overlooked is the qu 
tion of (6) The method of dredging a 
its relationship to the general design 
the work. ; 

If some of the points mentioned, or si 
lar ones, are overlooked in the case 
well-established and understood metho 
of construction, such as timber wharv: 
etc., how much more easily are they I 
sight of when the work is constructed 
reinforced concrete, and when the desigt 
(although perhaps a specialist in re 
forced concrete) may have very little kno 
ledge of the many and varied) conditi 
to be met with in the actual constructi 
and use of such wharves, etc., such kne 
ledge being absolutely essential, es 
ally in work of this class. P 

The site may first of all be dry land, 
be dredged in its entirety, or it may 
inundated to a depth of 5, 10, or more f 
but the operation would be almost 
same in either case if the subsequ 
depth was to be such as required fo1 
modern berth of, say, anything from 
to 4o ft. depth of water. Except in | 
very few instances, the work must be c 
ried out with a bucket dredger, of © 
hopper type or barge-loading variety, 
the engineer’s first trouble is due to 
method of disposition and manipulation 
the dredger with reference to the sect 
desired. I insist that when dredging 01 
near the actual line of wharf the dred 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Conc 
Institute. 


ust be placed at, or nearly at, right 
ngles to the face-line. Even if the depth 
f dredging necessitates two or three cuts, 
t is much more feasible to so manipulate 
he dredger that the buckets will keep 
tuer to the line of sights, and the natural 
ut will more nearly approach the profile 
esired. 


I advise that for modern requirements 
oncrete piles, having a section less than 
14 in. square or equivalent area, should 
mever be used if over, say, 30 ft. long. 
‘or reinforced concrete piles, 14 in. square 
is a far more satisfactory standard section 
than 12 im. square, no matter what the 
work is like or intended for, as the general 
design of the structure should be based 
to a great extent on the section of pile 
decided on in the first place. As to 
whether the piles are square, round, or 
octagon, etc., is quite immaterial, but only 
that the gross sectional area shall be about 
196 sq. in. in preference to 144 sq: in. 
The ration of sectional area of steel to 
total sectional area of piles should not be 
more than about 36 to 1, which would 
give six super. inches of steel in a 14 in. 
square pile. This is for vertical rein- 
forcement only, exclusive of any wire ties, 
binding, etc. I have always adopted one 
design of shoe for all circumstances, with 
very satisfactory results, as per the follow- 
ing particulars: “ The shoe to be of uni- 
form taper, the faces being at an angle 
of about 16 degrees to the centre-line of 
the pile, with nose slightly blunted, as 
shown on diagram [appended to specifica- 
tion, but not reproduced here]. The 
length of the cast-iron portion to be about 
half the total length of the taper, the area 
at top of the cast-iron point being about 40 
per cent. of the sectional area of the pile in 
the case of the 14 in. square piles. The 
vertical rods to rest on the cast-iron point 
and to be kept in place by the recess, as 
shown. The straight portions of the 
wrought-iron arms to always be embedded 
in the concrete of the pile and not kept 
flush or project from the body.” |The 
author has. always held the opinion that 
a helmet should in every instance be used 
when driving reinforced concrete piles, 
irrespective of whether the piles can stand 
the driving without same or not. A con- 
crete pile should never be needlessly 
punished in the preliminary driving, as it 
is time enough for hard driving when the 
pile is almost home. 


The present paper deals primarily with 
wharves for wet docks with a permanent 
water level, and for which bracings under 
water would present almost insuperable 
difficulties. One has, therefore, to depend 
almost entirely on the unsupported piles 
below water-line, and after trying various 
designs, the author has come to the con- 
clusion that single-pile structures, that is, 
designs consisting of single independent 
pile supports throughout, are not very 
Satisfactory. The author has reverted to 
the method of driving piles of normal sec- 
tion singly or in grouns of two or more, 
according to circumstances, loading, etc., 
and then encase these with reinforced con- 
crete cylinders and mass concrete heart- 
mg. The resulting column imposes such 
a large sectional area throughout its 
depth against shear that no fear need be 
entertained as to its capabilities to resist 
the impact even of the largest vessels. 
these columns, coupled with suitably 
designed beams, also enable the spans at 
the front of the wharf to be made longer 
than would be the case if single piles were 
used. The extra dead weight also adds 
materially to the rigidity of the wharf, a 
very important acquisition when the depth 
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1ST 30. It; or over, and in addition the 
designer is able to arrange the fixing of 
the various mooring-rings, bollards, etc., 
“nh a much more efficient manner by 
attaching them at or near the cylinder 
columns. 

For heavy structures subject to over- 
turning moments, etc., such as cranes or 
gantries, and clipped to their permanent 
supports to prevent this. by far the best 
type of permanent way is, of course, the 
longitudinal timber method, with the 
timbers well secured! into the beams of the 
wharf and the flange rails clipped (not 
spiked) to the timbers. For ordinary loco- 
motive and waggon roads, however, I 
much prefer to use the ordinary cross- 
sleepered type of permanent way, ballasted 
in the usual manner, and I therefore 
design the decking so that the surface of 
the wharf constitutes really the equivalent 
of the ordinary formation level. To make 
this method a complete success, ample 
provision must be made in the decking for 
drainage by means of holes about 24 in. 
to 2 in. diameter at suitable places, say 
in the centre of each bay. 

If the exact positions of the rails are 
known beforehand, the beams can then be 
arranged under the actual rails in those 
positions, but the arrangement just men- 
tioned is such that the position of the sid- 
ings can, within reasonable limits, be 
varied laterally (without in the least affect- 
ing the stability of the wharf) by taking 
advantage of the spreading or cushioning 
effect due to the ballast and sleepers. 

All working faces of concrete wharves 
and such-hke structures I protect with 
timber fendering, owing to the inevit- 
ability of same being damaged by abra- 
sion, etc., and requiring renewal, and it is 
far easier to renew timber under such 
circumstances than concrete. For the same 
reason I always adopt timber piles, and 
also longitudinal caps, on the principle 
first of all (as regards using piles) that no 
timber fendering should ever be secured 
to the concrete below water-line, all fasten- 
ings being built into the superstructure 
only. This has the advantage of prevent- 
ing any tearing or fracture of the concrete 
below water should the fendering happen 
to be torn bodily away by collision, etc., 
and it also avoids during construction any 
costly diving work in bolting up 
and , similar items. The advantage 
in using longitudinal timber caps 
is: They provide a uniform slid- 
ing surface for ships when berthing 
alongside, whereas without caps portions 
of the ships, plate edges, etc., are liable 
to come into contact with the vertical 
arrises of the piles, with the consequent 
splitting and stripping ; and secondly, they 
provide an additional width of a foot or so 
in whatever gangway is provided between 
cranes and face of wharf, coupled with 
a true uninterrupted face-line in lieu of 
the dangerous gaps between the piles when 
vertical timbers only are used. 

If the strata on the site consist of good 
ground and the surface is above or near 
water-level, then I prefer to design the 
back of the wharf as a_counterfort retain- 
ing wall. In the first place it is a cheaper 
mode of construction than piles, and owing 
to the extra superficial area offers more re- 
sistance to impact and lateral movement 
of the wharf than when same is wholly 
supported on piles. The condition of the 


site must of necessity govern the choice ° 


between wall and piles, but experience 
with both methods suggest that when the 
site permits the retaining wall is the best 
design. an , 

I believe in employing specialists if the 
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work is of an extensive character. Am 
engineer in usual practice has to have a 
very broad general knowledge of numerous 
subjects, and it is unreasonable to expect 
that he should be as conversant with any 
one particular subject as those who do 
nothing else all the year round but to 
specialise in that one branch. As to the 
general design of the wharves, etc., un- 
questionably the whole thing should be 
completed by the engineer, and the rein- 
forced concrete specialists need not be con- 
sulted on the matter until the general 
design has been completed and the vatri- 
ous loads, etc., decided on. 

I believe in the wisdom of designing 
beams with single reinforcement in every 
possible instance as being by far the sim- 
plest to construct, cheapest as regards 
quantity of steel required (which is usually 
by far the most expensivé item), and also: 
as providing the greatest amount of con- 
crete within economical ratios. 


For bars of small section below 4-in. diam- 
eter, no doubt it is necessary to specify 
them in 1-16ths, but above 4-in. diameter 
I do not think it even economical in the 
long run, leaving out the question of con- 
venience, to work to less divisions than 
Léths. 

In the past, specialists have made a 
great mistake in designing beams with, 
too little cover on the steel. If reasonable 
care is exercised to see that under no: 
circumstances is there ever less cover of 
concrete at any place, top, bottom, or 
sides, than 14 times the diameter of the 
respective bars, usually adopted in beams 
(when above a minimum size of, say, 34-in. 
diam.), I do not think the trouble of 
peeling or scaling of the concrete off the 
bars would ever be experienced, assuming, 
of course, that the concrete is of the 
proper quality. Designers often serenely 
overlook the fact that the steel reinforce- 
ment when put together does not always 
lie in the strict plane thev designed for it. 
A very important point also in iny opinion 
1s to standardise the sizes of beams in each 
job as far as possible and to provide for 
the variation in stresses entirely by vary- 
ing the sectional area of steel in each beam 
within practicable and reasonable limits, 
of course. 

To revert to general design and to 
details of fastenings for bollards, etc., I 
believe in avoiding, whierever. possible, 
any lewis bolts; or such fastenings as 
have to be permanently fixed into the work. 
All bolts, etc., should be so designed and 
fixed as to be quite getatable, and so as to 
be easily changed if broken or deteriorated 
to such an extent as to require renewal, 
and I therefore always arrange for pieces 
of wrought-iron tubing with internal 
dimensions to suit the respective diameters 
of the bolts to be provided, and these are 
always built permanently into the work as 
it proceeds. 

It may be well to mention that my 
primary reason for having taken up rein- 
forced concrete in the first place was its 
undoubted fireproof quality. Oil tank 
steamers often use these wharves, and are 
always liable to drain their tanks into the 
dock, however strict the regulations may 
be, leaving a dangerous film on the sur- 
face of the water surrounding the wharf. 
I have known such a film catch fire with 
almost disastrous results. Under such cir- 
cumstances the fireproof quality of the re- 
inforced concrete wharves is not only 
highly important as revards the actual 
wharf itself as compared with, say, a 
timber one, but may also be the means of 
saving valuable material in adjacent ware- 
houses, etc. 
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MORE -ABOUT ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. William Scriven, in a letter to the 
editor of the ‘t Liverpool Post,’’ refers 
especially to the source of Elmes’s inspira- 
tion, which may quite properly be regarded 
as the highest example of Greco-Koman 
monumental art. When Diocletian, in 
A.D. 305, abdicated the Imperial throne 
and retired to the scene of his humble 
origin at Salona (now Spalatro), in Dal- 
matia, exhausted by the anxieties and toils 
of government and warfare, he reared 
there ‘“the vastest and noblest dwelling 
that ever arose at the bidding of a single 
man.’’? It was the centre building (the 
baths) of this great example of Roman 
architecture at its culminating period that 
Elmes mentally reconstructed, and _repro- 
duced, in the peerless St. George’s Hall. 

Mr. Scriven recalls that he took occasion 
to allude to this some eight years ago, 
when a section of leading citizens proposed 
to lay destroying hands upon the simple 
grandeur of the “podium at the south end 
of the hall, to replace it with a meretricious 
flight of steps from the roadway in connec- 
tion with an absurd scheme for the erec- 
tion of an equestrian statue of King 
Edward VII. And Mr. J. H. McGovern, 
architect of Liverpool, in one of severa 
informative comunications on that subject, 
contributed the interesting fact that the 
portion of the interior which constitutes 
the great Concert Hall is a reproduction, 
enlarged and improved uvon in scale and 
design, of the central space in the Baths of 
the Emperor Caracella at Rome (A.D. 
211-217), the enlargement being a lengthen- 
ing by two additional bays. 

Elmes’s genius and exhaustive study of 
the ee wie of his art, Mr. Scriven adds, 
seems to have aw akened his inspiration 
without the usual aid of travel and observa- 
tion. 

An editorial note on this 


interesting 
observation appears on p. 184. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES AT 
DUNFERMLINE ABBEY. 


Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., has made some interesting 
discoveries as the result of excavations 
which have recently been carried through 
in the floor of the nave of the old Abbey 
of Dunfermline, with a view to determin- 
ing the site of ‘the Holy Trinity Church, 
founded by Malcolm Canmore and his 
consort, the saintly Margaret. The dis- 
coveries which have Been made are ee 
“ Dundee Evening Telegraph” reports) of 
more than Jocal importance. They solve 
problems which from time immemorial 
have puzzled ecclesiastical authorities, and 
they throw light on incidents in the early 
religious life of the community which ulti- 
mately led to the suppression of the simple 
Culdee Church of Scotland and the esta- 
blishment of the Church of Rome as the 
national Church of the country. 

Mr. Chalmers had a series of excavations 
carried through in the floor of the Abbey, 
and there he laid bare the fragments of a 
building which consisted of a nave, choir, 
semi- circular apse, and tower. The 
religious houses of the Culdees were of an 
extremely primitive type, and during the 
reign of Malcolm and Margaret, in the 
middle of the eleventh century, several of 
the structures were extended and made 
suitable to a more elaborate ritual. The 
fragments of building now exposed to view 
at Dunfermline at once convey the impres- 
sion that the building had been a com- 
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posite one, and that the architect had 
linked on the “noble church” of Malcolm 
and Margaret to the primitive Culdee 
church of | pre-historic times. 

In the excavations the apse and the 
Rood Altar have been exposed to view, and 
recent visitors to Dunfermline have had 
the opportunity of looking upon the spot 
which Maicolm and Margaret, more than 
seven centuries ago, had selected as the 
royal sepulture of Scotland. 

By voting £600 to defray the cost of the 
excavations and other work the Dunferm- 
line Carnegie Trust has placed the people 
of Dunfermline and all students of eccle- 
siastical architecture under another debt of 
gratitude. 


OBITUARY. 


The ‘‘ Journal of the Society of Archi- 
tects’? records the deaths of the following 
members : 

George Eaton Shore, of Crewe, who died 
on November 6 last, was the borough sur- 
veyor of that town. He joined the Society 
in 1892, and belonged also to the leading 
institutions conne scted with civil, mechani- 
cal, and sanitary engineering. A some- 
what tragic coincidence i in connection with 
Mr. Shore’s death was that his son, Lieut. 
J. C. Shore, who was summoned from 
France to his father’s bedside, was, on 
returning to the fighting line, killed in the 
same hour that his father passed away. 

Arthur Thomas Gunnell Woods, of 
Brentwood, was one of the first members 
of the Society, having been elected in 1885. 
He took a personal interest in the Society’s 
proceedings and encouraged his assistants 
to do so, thereby recruiting the Society 
through the examinations. The late 
member passed away on February 5, in his 
fifty-seventh year, after a short illness 
following a severe operation. 


Mr. George Took. 
The death has occurred at Dereham of 
Mr. George Took, builder and contractor, 
who had an extensive business, which he 


conducted until six years ago, when he 
retired. He was seventy-three. 
DRESS NEV CHAO 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Recording that the Chair of Architecture 
at ithe Sydney University has been* en- 
dowed to the extent of 42,000 annually, 
our Australian contemporary ‘‘ Building ”’ 
comments that this is unique in the way of 
endowments. Law, Medicine, and the 
other endowed professions are supported 
from a general approbation. <A _ special 
sum has been passed for Architecture. 

The question has arisen as to the ap- 
pointment of a professor. A temporary 
appointment is favoured in some quarters. 
It is maintained that the field will not be 
clear for the selection of a suitable pro- 
fessor until the end of the War. The 
Senate, however, believes that the man 
must make the position, and he should be 
there from the outset. 

The estimated cost of the establishment 
of a professorial Chair of Architecture is: 
One professor, £1,100 per annum; one 
assistant, 4250 per annum; apparatus, 
#650 per annum. Total, £2,000 per year. 
The course which is being considered by 
the Senate of the University is: 

Examination or leaving certificate of 
high schools in the following subjects : 


Mathenrites (trigonometry plane), alge- 
bra (bi-nomial theorem, geometry), Eng- 
lish, French, or German, ancient and 
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modern history, elementary plane and soli 
geometry, elementary physics, elementary — 
chemistry, elementary freehand and model — 
drawing. il 

The ‘subjects for the course in architec. 
ture should be: First Year. Archi ae 
drawing, freehand drawing, elements of — 
architecture, elements of design, descrip- 
tive geometry, shades and shadows, per-_ 
spective, physics (light, heat, electricity), 
inorganic chemistry (quantitative), mathe- 
matics, geology, construction. 

Second Year.—Architectural design, freal 
hand drawing (antique), water-colour 
drawing, architectural history, construc. | 
tion, mathematics, petrology. 

Third Year.—Freehand drawing (life), 
architectural history, architectural - design, 
historic ornament, construction (including © 
graphic statics), water-colour, sania 
science, mathematics. 

Fourth Year.—Design, freehand (life in 
colour), water-colour, pen and ink render 
in history of sculpture, history of paint-— 

ng, professional practice (including ethics, 
PA ae Pea and business), special 
lectures (including town planning). | 

It is not stated whether or not it is pro- 
posed to create a Faculty of Architecture, 
granting degrees, but this, of course, 
would be a logical and almost an essen- 
tial development. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Charred Oak Beams: Reinstatement 
Question. 

‘* Dorset’’ writes: ‘‘ Recently a fire 
occurred in a small cottage, and. the oak 
beam carrying the first-floor joists was 
charred to a depth of 3 in. under and each 
side of the beam. Please advise whether 
the owner can substantiate a claim for the 
reinstatement of this beam in his claim. 
from the insurance company in which the 
property is insured; also, in the event of 
the reinstatement of the ‘beam being dis- 
puted, if you are of opinion its reinstate- 
ment could be upheld, if litigation should 
arise, on account of the sectional area and 
strength by reason of the portion charred 
having diminished its strength.” ‘ 


—If there is a serious difference of 
opinion as to the extent of the reparation 
necessary, it is quite obvious that outside 
opinion, based on mere description of the 
damage, can be of but little value. The 
insurance people cannot be compelled to 
do more than can be proved to be neces- 
sary, and if they can show that the beam 
can be made safe and sightly by repairing 
it, a court of law would probably accept 
that view. To avoid litigation, why not 
try to persuade the insurance company to 
agree to the appointment of an independent 
arbitrator ? 


Unearned Income Tax. 3 
J. S. (Bristol) writes: “TI shall be. 
ee Pid if Mr. W. T. F. is correct in his 
letter on p. 44 of your issue for January 
24, IN giv ing the unearned income tax up 
to £500 at 2s. 3d. in the £. Isn’t thisvam 
error? The. rate is civen elsewhere am 
3s., which endorses my remembrance of 
the Budget speech of Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer. The 1915-16 Budget was) 
2s. 4 4-5d. up to £300 and 2s. 9 3-5d: up 
to £500, according to the same authority.” 


—Two shillings and threepence is the 
rate on earned income up to £500, and. 
38. the rate on unearned income up t0 | 


£500. C. E. DILLON, 


Acting Secretary, Income Tax Reclam 
tion Association, Ltd. 
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N the annual report of the R.I.B.A., which is to be 
presented next Monday, there is little or nothing 
that has not been made familiar by speech or 

other announcement. Nor, indeed, would it be quite 
proper to criticise in the Press a report published in 
advance of its adoption. ‘True, criticism in advance 
has the only chance of being immediately effective, 
but there is a natural feeling of delicacy about offering 
it from the outside—at all events, in war time. All 
that we are inclined to say at the moment is that the 
Institute’s war activities seem, on this showing, to have 
been more energetic, more varied, and more effectual 
than its critics have been hitherto disposed to allow. 
That they might have been much more prolific of good 
results both for the Government and for architects 1s, 
we are convinced, less the fault of the Institute than 
the misfortune of the Government in failing to give 
sufficient attention to the offers of service put before it 
with an importunity that even now has met with only 
meagre success, but, it may be hoped, will be more 
amply rewarded when the Government realise more 
fully the quality and adaptability of the instrument 
placed ready to their hands. Perhaps it should have 
been thrust into their hands with a vigorous insistence 
that might excusably have shown more regard for the 
urgency of the situation than for the mere nuances and 
niceties of diplomacy. 


* ae co 3 


Apprenticeship in the building trade, which is 
proving so tough a problem in this country, is giving 
considerable trouble in Australia. Builders there are 
apparently depending less on their own energies than 
on those of the Ministry of Labour for a solution. 
Nevertheless, the Sydney Master Builders’ Association 
are taking a keen interest in the question, and in 
their annual report, which is now before us, they 
state the case in a way that shows a very clear 
appreciation of the special need of the building trade 
for some well-considered and workable system of 
producing a continuous and an adequate supply of 
competent craftsmen. ‘‘ While the subject of appren- 
ticeship may not show so much difficulty in industries 
that are settled and carried on from year to year under 
the same roof and under the same management,” it 1s 
remarked in the report, “ in trades like those connected 
with the building industry the subiect 1s a more com- 
plex and difficult one. We have here an industry that 
fluctuates from time to time and, to some extent, from 
place to place, and one in which the man who to-day 
employs a large number of men may, next week or next 
month, have nothing to do. and his staff will be 
scattered among other employers. If he has been 
carrying out his obligations to the State in the matter 
of the training of youths, he will find himself with a 
number of apprentices on hand whom he is required to 
keep in employment, provide with instruction, and to 
whom he must pay wages.” It is for these reasons that 
the problem of apprenticeship is more difficult for the 
building industry than for almost any other, and, con- 
sequently, special means for meeting these peculiar 
conditions must be devised. Some system of pooling 
obligations and resources seems to be indicated, and 
State-aided municipal technical schools, with compul- 
sory attendance, will probably supply the ultimate 
solution. In the strenuous times that are coming, the 
country cannot afford the deplorable wastage that 
results from inadequate training in craftsmanship. 


With respect to technical education and industrial 
efficiency, the presidential address delivered by Mr. 
Michael Longridge to the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers embodies much wise counsel. America’s 
enormous resources and her systematic preparation 
to capture the world’s markets; Germany’s organisa- 
tion of her industrial resources in a way that we, “with 
our strongly individualistic proclivities,” cannot hope 
to rival; and the growing richness of neutral nations 
at the expense of those which are fighting for 
independence — these are some of the factors that, 
whether operating singly or in combination, will make 
Great Britain’s struggle for prosperity exceedingly 
arduous; but the more difficult it is, the more likely 
are we to rise to the occasion. It was at first the 
absence of foreign rivalry, and afterwards the fatuous 
contempt for it, that brought our industrial efficiency 
to a state so low as to put us at a serious disadvantage 
in the world’s markets ; but our chief mistake has been 
that we have set too low a value on technical education. 


* a *% 


Matters having come to such a pass that “ complete 
steam-engines built abroad were brought to England, 
erected, and set to work by foreign workmen. ; 
in the very home of British steam-engine manufacture, 
in Lancashire itself,’ and British engineering firms 
whose names had been household words were being 
wound up, it at length became apparent that it was 
really in the forgign technical schools that we were 
being beaten. Then we began to wake up. In 1877 
the City Companies appointed a committee to draw 
up a national scheme of technical education, and, as a 
result, the City and Guilds Central College was estab- 
lished. A royal commission on the question reported 
in 1884, the National Association for the Promotion of 
Technical Education was formed in 1887; and in 1890 
the State transferred the control of technical education 
from the School Boards to the local authorities, and 
gave half the revenue from whisky towards its support. 
There can be but little doubt that much of this money 
has been wasted, mainly through the diffusion of 
energies that ought to be concentrated; or that our 
foreign rivals lay out their money to much greater 
advantage ; and among the reforms suggested by Mr. 
Longridge are two that we have frequently advocated 
—namely, general instruction in the schools in working 
hours, instead of expecting the lads to spend _ their 
leisure at evening classes, and the raising of technical 
colleges to university rank. Mr. Longridge’s wise and 
timely address should be in the hands of all who are 
interested in the nation’s welfare. 


* * * * 


We have pleasure in commending to special atten- 
tion a request by the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural 
Education for the names and addresses of any archi- 
tects who may be prisoners in Germany, the Board 
desiring to offer them facilities for study, and even for 
doing work that may be accepted in lieu of some 
parts of the ordinary examinations. An important 
meeting of representatives of many nrofessional and 
educational bodies was held recently at the Board of 
Education at the instance of the Prisoners of War 
Book Scheme (Educational) for the purpose of dis- 
cussing generally the matter of education and exami- 
nation in the prison camps, and it became clear that 
very much may be done if information can be obtained 
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from prisoners as to the books and apparatus that they 
may require. At Ruhleben alone, classes are being 
carried on for about 1,400 students by about 200 pro- 
fessors and teachers, and examinations have been 
actually held in the camp, and the results accepted by 
the Board of Trade and the University of London. 
The secretary of the R.L.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1, 
will be glad to receive information that will enable him 
to communicate with the architect prisoners of war, 
who, one can well believe, would welcome this relief as 
a veritable godsend. Not only would it redeem 
captivity from much of its dreary monotony, but, by 
giving the captives profitable occupation, it would con- 
vert them into “prisoners of hope.” The Board of 
Architectural Education is to be congratulated on its 
endeavour to give effect to a particularly happy 
and humane thought. 


* * * * 


Intense love of buildings that are venerable for the 
art that is in them, or for the characteristics they 
exemplify, rather than for their mere age, is a passion 
in which the architect, of all men, may indulge disin- 
terestedly ; and in his case any tendency to sentimen- 
tality is corrected by a professional intuition akin to 
that of the anatomist. He admires rationally, and 
keeps his more emotional elements well in check. 
When, therefore, architectural opinion is unanimous 
against the demolition of some fine old building it 1s 
safe to assume that there is adequate occasion for pro- 
test. This is the case with respect to the wholesale 
demolitions in Old Queen Street, Westminster, and to 
the threatened destruction of some of the fine old 
houses in Queen Anne’s Gate. Old Queen Street was 
a compendium of late seventeenth-century domestic 
work. No single street so racy of its period exists in 
London, except Queen Anne’s Gate, which is adjacent 
to it. At all events, we have already realised 
the irreparable loss of a score or so of houses that, 
collectively, were matchless for their old-world charm. 
People went out of their way to feast their eyes on the 
mellow brickwork, the nicely adjusted string-courses, 
the sedate doorways, with their exquisitely traceried 
fanlights, and a dozen other charms that express the 
form and spirit of an age of which we seem to be in 
danger of losing all the more notable survivals. 


* * * * 


When shall we emerge from medizevalism? A 
writer in the current issue of the “Athenaeum ” 
observes that “since the older universities happen to 
contain a number of examples of domestic Gothic, the 
new non-residential universities are mostly in that style 
(or in the late Sir Alfred Waterhouse’s improvement 
upon it) ; and we have laboratories crowded into incon- 
venient gables and Gothic facades clapped on to 
weaving sheds.” It is as if scientific chemistry had 
not yet superseded alchemy! Sooner or later, science 
laboratories will be fatal to “domestic Gothic,” for 
quite obviously these two incompatibles cannot con- 
tinue to cohabit. This putting of new wine into old 
bottles brings into sharp collision the old spirit and 
the new, and indicates with satirical emphasis the utter 
hopelessness of reconciling ancient Gothic to modern 
needs. It is not so much the inconvenience as the 
violent incongruity that shocks one’s sense of fitness ; 
and, on the whole, it would be hard to discover a more 
striking illustration of the obsolescence of Gothic than 
that of bringing it into actual contact with a modern 
science laboratory. The force of contrast could no 
farther go. Not that. Gothic stands for the purely 
spiritual, and science for what is intensely and exclu- 
sively materialistic. Either assumption would require 
considerable qualification ; only the broad fact is, that 
the one thing is mainly concerned with the emotions, 
the other with the intellect, and design in building is 
subject to the same qualifications. 


Referring to a note on p. 184 of our issue for 
April 18, we have received from Mr. David Home 
Morton, M.Inst.C.E., of Glasgow, the following com- 
munication: “1 was interested in your paragraph rela- 
tive to St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, particularly in 
relation to visual memory and dream design. The 
need which the designer has for the qualities to which 
you refer is not so generally obvious as it seems to: 
those who have the qualities. The enclosed pamphlet, 
being an address delivered some years ago, I have 
marked at one or two points bearing upon, and con- 
firming, your statements.” The pamphlet Mr. Morton 
so kindly sends reproduces his presidential address to 
the Glasgow Association of Students (Institution of 
Civil Engineers), session 1911-12. In it there occurs 
this passage: “ Let the young mathematician remem- 
ber that his training simply puts him in possession of a 
few valuable mental tools, which will enable him to do 
certain portions of his work more accurately, more 
reliably, and more quickly than can be done by the 
man who has not had his advantages. If the designer's 
forte is chiefly in analytical work, he can only be the 
valued assistant of the gifted constructor, of the man 
who can conjure mental pictures of his completed work 
before a stone is laid or a beam placed; who has an 
intuitive perception of the direction and value of strain 
and stress, and whose delight is to do, to build up, 
to see his work grow, rather than to worry about the 
absolute accuracy of investigations which he knows to 
have been founded on incomplete and approximate 
data. It delights him not to have the young mathema- 
tician present him with results extended to four_ 
decimal places, when he knows that the data may not 
be correct within five per cent.” 


A further psychical and perhaps subconscious 
phenomenon is noticed by Mr. Morton a few pages 
later: “ That so many beautiful examples and relics of 
the older civilisation should have survived through 
these dark ages, for our instruction and admiration, is 
abundant proof of the brilliant position which had been 
achieved. The mind of the architect is saturated with 
the older examples; at will, he can form mental 
pictures of what he would like to produce, out of his 
store he can draw almost without limit, and he displays 
his own individuality largely by the harmonious 
arrangement of components and grouping of details 
which have been designed by his predecessors, or sug- 
gested by the study of their work.” As we said on the 
occasion which has drawn forth Mr. Morton’s interest- 
ing communication, this power of visualisation varies 
with the person ; some persons possess it without beimg 
clearly conscious of it, while others may have it in such 
excess as to create illusions of apparitions—a morbid 
condition in which a man “sees what isn’t there.” 
It is a power which is not wholly denied to mathema- 
ticlans, some of whom, we have been credibly 
informed, are greatly aided (or, as some say, hindered) 
by the mental appearance of figures in various vivid 
colours, each digit wearing its own peculiar hue of 
green, blue, red, etc. Newspaper correspondence has” 
brought out the fact that these phenomena are much 
more common than is generally supposed. Vivid 
dreams while we are asleep or slumbering are, however, 
no rarity : it would be difficult to discover a person who 
has not experienced them. As, therefore, all possess 
the brain-cells from which these living pictures are 
projected, all, it would seem, could use them ™ 
waking hours, if only they could catch the trick of it. | 
Psychologists might usefully address themselves to the 
investigation of these phenomena. It would be profit- 
able to the architect, for example, to know exactly how 
to develop and control them; but with regard to day- 
dreams that is a secret that is much more recondite 
than the influence of lobster-salad on nightmare. 
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ieee LATTES. 


Dilke House, Malet Street, W.C. 


HIS building, erected for the National Amalga- 
mated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehouse- 
men, and Clerks, has been designed so that one 

or two storeys may be added at a future date if 
required. This explanation may disarm the criticism 
that the main cornice is somewhat heavy for the design 
as at present carried out. The public entrance is in 
the centre of the facade, the entrance for the employees 
being at the side. There is a board room on the top 


FIRST FLOOF 


GROVND FLOR 


Ee Z ~ » ne Ey Ry 


floor, having a lantern light and decorative plaster 
treatment. The walls of the entrance hall and stair- 
case up to the level of the first floor are treated with 
pilasters and simple panels in Sicilian marble, finely 
sifted, and white cement, and are half polished. Mr. 
W. E. Vernon Crompton, F.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Lander, 
Bedells, and Crompton), of Tohn Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C., was the architect, and the builder was Mr. W. J. 
Maddison, of Clarkson Street, Canning Town, E. 


House at Hanger Hill, Ealing. 


This house, recently built, is situated on the top of 
Hanger Hill, Ealing. The architects were instructed 
that a white house was desired, with as little roof 
visible’ as possible. They accordingly advised a 
painted cement exterior, but the idea was not 
approved, and ultimately Suffolk bricks were used. 
The work is designed on late eighteenth-century lines. 

Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton, F.R.LB.A. (Messrs. 
Lander, Bedells, and Crompton), of John Street, Bed- 
ford Row,*W.C., was the architect, and the builder was 
Mr. W. J. Dickens, of The Broadway, Ealing, W. 


Holy Trimty Church, Hotwells, Bristol. 


This church was erected in the early part of last 
century from the designs of C. R. Cockerell. Our 
reproductions are made from a fine set of drawings by 
Mr. Gordon Hemm, of Liverpool University School ot 
Architecture. 


Grain Silo and Mill Extension, Letcester. 


A description of this building is given in the article 
published on page 214. 


ARCHITECTS AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


ITH reference to the appeal recently issued 
through the Press to architects who sign 
the National Service Form N.S.V. 1, the 

R.I.B.A. Architects’ War Committee understands 
that the forms filled in by professional men who 
make their status clear under the heading “ (e) 
Occupation’’ upon the form, are referred to a 
special branch of the Service with its headquarters 


in London and branches in the provinces. In the case 
of such professional volunteers, unless they specially 
state under heading ‘‘ (k)”’ that they are willing 
to do other than professional work, they will not be 
lable to take up manual labour or other service 
of a non-professional character. Should any demand 
of such a nature be made in error, the volunteer is 
at liberty to require that his form be referred to the 
nearest Professional Classes Branch office, where 
the mistake would be rectified. 


AA MEMORIA Lil Oe Hie Aci 
LIEUTENANT STANHOPE FORBEs. 


GRACEFUL and touching memorial of the late 
Lieutenant Stanhope Forbes, who was killed in 
action last September, has been presented to his 

father, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, R.A., by the Council of 
the Architectural Association. When war broke out 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes, jun., left the A.A. schools and 
joined the army, and was therefore unable to take up 
the Third Year Travelling Studentship which he had 
won. As a memento of these circumstances, the 
Council have presented to Mr. Stanhope Forbes, R.A., 
the very beautiful little stained-glass panel, which, by 
courtesy of the editor of the “A.A. Journal,” is here 
illustrated. In acknowledging the gift, Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, R.A., has written to the Council as follows: 
“Yesterday afternoon Mr. Mackenzie called bringing 
with him the very ‘beautiful little stained-glass window 
which the Architectural Association have so very 
kindly presented to me. Words fail me to express 
how very deeply grateful I am for this charming 
thought on the part of your Society. I beg you will 
convey to the members my very sincere thanks and 
assure them how much I appreciate their gift.” It 
was indeed a charming thought, and the artist (Mr. 
J. Dudley Forsyth) has interpreted it in the spirit in 
which it was conceived. 
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R.I.B.A. ANNUAL REPORT. 


HE Report of the R.I.B.A. Council for the Official 
Year 1916-17 will be presented at the annual 
eneral meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on Monday, May 17. It records 
that since the publication of the last annual report 
the Council have held fourteen meetings, and that 
fourteen committees appointed by the Council have 
met and reported from time to time on the matters 
referred to them. é 

The present subscribing membership comprises 
842 Fellows, 1,656 Associates, and 48 Hon. Asso- 
ciates—a total of 2,546. During the official year 
since the last annual general meeting 19 bellows and 
23 Associates have been elected, as against 33 Fellow. 
and 44 Associates the previous year. There 
are now 1,890 Licentiates on the roll, as agaist 
1,919 last year. Since the publication of the last 
annual report eleven Licentiates have passed the 
examination qualifying for election to the Fellow- 
ship, and nine of these have been duly elected as 
Fellows. 

Examinations. 

Under the new Regulations the Preliminary 
Examination qualifying for registration as Probationer 
has ceased to be held, and candidates for Proba- 
tionership are required to furnish to the Council 
satisfactory evidence of their attainments before 
being passed for registration. From November, 
1915, when the last Preliminary Examination was 
held, until March, 1917, fifty candidates have satis- 
fied the requirements, and have been registered as 
Probationers. The large majority of Probationers 
and Students of the Institute being on military 
service, it was decided to hold the Intermediate and 
Final Examinations once only during the official year 
—viz., in June—and the autumn examinations 
were dropped. Seventeen students only have 
been addedi te the (Register during stie syear, 
and thirteen candidates have passed the Examina- 
tion qualifying for Associateship. On the re- 
commendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, it has been decided to hold the Final 
and Special Examinations in India provided satis- 
factory arrangements can be made. The first 
examination would be held in Bombay. The Statu- 
tory Examination qualifying for candidature as 
District Surveyor in London, or as Building Surveyor 
under Local Authorities. was held in October, and 
resulted in the passing of two out of the three candi- 
dates who presented themselves for examination. 


Effects of the War. 

The work of the Royal Institute continues to be 
seriously affected by the war. The programme of 
sessional papers remains suspended, only business 
of a routine and uncontroversial nature has been 
transacted at the general meetings, and the prize 
competitions for the year have again been post- 
poned. Members who have joined the Forces since 
the outbreak of war now number 72 Fellows, 513 
Associates, 312 Licentiates, and 293 Students. 

Altogether, the Institute has lost: in the war 1 
Hon. Fellow, 1 Hon. Associate, 4 Fellows, 38 Asso- 
ciates, g Licentiates, and 23 Students. Since the 
last annual meeting the secretary and the chief 
clerk have been called up for the army. The 
Council are extending to them the consideration 
that has been accorded to other members of the staff, 
and are supplementing their military pay in order 
that they may suffer no diminution of income whilst 
on service. 

In a letter to Mr. Lloyd George when War Minister, 
the President drew attention to the fact that many 
highly trained young architects were being wasted 
in the ranks of ordinary line regiments, and sug- 


gested that they should be appointed to Cadet Corps 
with a view to being granted commissions 1n the 
Royal Engineers. Numerous architects have since 
obtained commissions in this way. 

As a result of a personal protest to the War Office 
against the claims of architects being ignored for 
such appointments as supervisors of buildings for 
army purposes in France, the President was asked 
to nominate five architects for such posts. This was 
done, and it is understood that their work has been 
highly satisfactory. The President is endeavouring, 
in conjunction with the Surveyors’ Institution, to get 
substantive rank for professional men employed in 
this and similar work, and the War Office has the 
matter under consideration. : 

Application having been made to the Institute by 
the War Office for men able to speak French to 
arrange for billeting in connection with the British 
Forces in France, the requirement was made known, 
and architects found capable of filling the position 
were appointed. 

The President has been in communication with 
the War Office with the object of securing for archi- 
tects appointments in connection with billeting 
troops in England, and it is understood that archi- 
tects qualified for this kind of work will be appointed 
as occasions offer. 

In connection with the Order in Council made last 
July imposing restrictions upon private building, the 
President has accepted an honorary position at the 
Ministry of Munitions for the purpose of carrving out 
a system of inspection to ensure that buildings in 
course of erection are not stopped without regard 
for their protection and security. The staff of 
inspectors is composed of architects accustomed to 
deal with buildings of every kind, and care is taken 
to administer the Order with scrupulous fairness. 

Endeavour has been made by the President to 
secure the appointment of architects as inspectors 
of labour at munition factories in course of erection. 
He has also been instrumental in securing for owners 
of Controlled Establishment Canteens the right of 
employing their own architects for the preparation 
of plans. 


War Employment for Architects. ' 
The Institute has supported during the year th 
various organisations which it was instrumental in 
promoting, and on which it is represented, with the 
object of assisting architects whose practices have 
come to a standstill in consequence of the war. This 
has been effected either by finding them positions in 
Government and other offices, or by granting them 
financial aid. The hospitality of the Institute 
Galleries has been afforded to the Civic Survey of 
Greater London, where work has been in progress 
since the beginning of the scheme, now nearly two 
years ago. This has provided employment for 80 
architects, and for 60 of these better positions have 
been found in Government Departments and else- 
where. The Civic Surveys of South Lancashire and 
South Yorkshire have also fulfilled the same purpose 
as that of London, and have found employment for 
some 35 architects. Acting in conjunction with the 
Architects’ War Committee and its Sub-Committee, 
the Professional Employment Committee. a large 
number of other positions have been found for archi- 
tects with private firms as well as in the following 
Government Departments: The Board of Trade, 
Board of Inland Revenue, Inland Revenue Land 
Valuation Department, Office of Works, Ministry of 
Munitions (Enfield Lock Powder Factory, Depart- 
ment of Explosives, Central Clearing House. Trench 
Warfare Supply Department, etc.), Admiralty (Lon- 
don and Sheerness), Aeronautics, War Office (Wool- 
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wich Arsenal, C.R.E. Office, Aldershot, etc.), Cen- 
tral Control (Liquor Traffic) Board. The expense of 
carrying out the work of the various Committees has 
been largely borne by the Institute. 

Representations have been made to the Recon- 
struction Committee as to the desirability of passing 
plans for asylums and other buildings during the 
present period of slackness in architectural work in 
order that the plans may be prepared at once in 
readiness for use at the restoration of peace. The 
Reconstruction Committee are in communication 
with the Board of Control on the subject, and favour- 
able consideration 1s anticipated. 


Architects and National Service. 


A deputation arranged by the R.I.B.A. and the 
Architects’ War Committee, and consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the R.I.B.A. and its allied societies, the 
Architectural Association, the Society of Architects, 
and unattached architects, waited upon Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Director-General of National Service, 
to urge in connection with the National Service 
scheme the utilisation of architects by the State for 
the special services for which their training has fitted 
them. The deputation was very sympathetically 
received, and Mr. Chamberlain approved a proposal 
put before him that the profession should appoint a 
committee to confer with him from time to time and 
suggest the kind of work that architects were quali- 
fied to undertake. An Advisory Council representa- 
tive of the whole profession was at once formed, and 
an appeal has been published urging architects to 
sign the National Service form and send it to the 
R.I.B.A. or to the Allied Society of their district, in 
order that the forms may be all sent in together as a 
united offer from the whole profession. The Ad- 
visory Council has also in preparation a list of the 
services in which architects are likely to be useful, 
which is to be sent to Mr. Chamberlain with a sug- 
gestion that his Department should indicate the 
nature of the vacancies it is desired to fill. 


Informal Conferences. 

The Council, adopting a suggestion made by 
Professor Lethaby at the opening meeting of the 
Session, organised a series of informal conferences 
at the Institute on matters not only of architectural, 
but of general public interest. Six meetings have 
been held, and two more are arranged for. 


Conditions of Contract Revision. 

The Conditions of Contract Revision Committee, 
who have held 38 meetings, have had under review a 
large number of documents and legal decisions 
relating to the subject referred to them, and con- 
siderable progress has been made with the work of 
revision. The Committee hope shortly to be in a 
position to present a report to the Council. 


Industrial and Scientific Research. 

The Privy Council Committee for Industrial and 
Scientific Research having invited the Institute to 
send representatives to meet Sir William McCormick 
and other members of the Government Committee, a 
Sub-Committee of the Science Standing Committee 
met the Government Committee, and suggested a 
number of subjects suitable for research in connec- 
tion with building materials. The scope of the 
Institute representatives’ relations with the Govern- 
ment Committee has since been largely extended and 
promises to have substantial results. The Sub-Com- 
mittee have now been given the powers of a full 

ommittee to act as they deem expedient in their 
negotiations with the Government Committee. 


Sczence Teaching. 
The Council have given their support to a 
memorandum drawn up by the British Science Guild 


for presentation to the Government, urging that the 
State should take immediate measures to promote 
the more general and effective teaching of Science 
in Public Schools and other Secondary Schools. in 
preparation for more advanced teaching in the 
Universities and Technical Colleges, and to co-ordi- 
nate the work of the science laboratories of such 
institutions with the activities of progressive 
industry and commerce. 


Timber for Building Purposes. 

The Cabinet Committee on Afforestation invited 
the Institute to give evidence as to the best kinds of 
trees to plant to produce suitable timber for building 
purposes. Messrs. Sarles-Wood, Vernon Crompton, 
and Digby Solomon were appointed for the purpose, 
and at the Cabinet Committee’s request have drawn 
up and submitted to them a report upon the subject. 


Amendment of the London Building Acts. 

The Art Standing Committee having submitted to 
the Council in June, 1915, a report containing various 
suggestions for the amendment of the London 
Building Acts, the Council referred the report to the 
Practice and Science Standing Committees for their 
comments, and on the recommendation of the former 
a Special Committee has now been appointed to deal 
with the whole question in order to be ready to meet 
any proposals that the London County Council may 
bring forward when further amendment of the Acts 
is under consideration. 


Australian Parliament House Competttion. 

The Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia having decided upon the resuscitation of 
the competition for the Federal Parliament House at 
Canberra, which had been postponed at the outbreak 
of war, the Council, on the appeal of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects, and supported by 
the principal French architectural societies, strongly 
protested to the Commonwealth Government against 
the competition being proceeded with at the present 
time, pointing out that all the architects of Great 
Britain and the Allied nations who were of military 
age, and large numbers also of the architects of the 
Overseas Dominions, were serving with the Forces 
and unable to compete—hence the competition 
would be practically confined to neutral countries, 
and would be in no sense international as originally 
intended. The Commonwealth Government declined 
at first to postpone the competition, but a further 
remonstrance was made by the Council through the 
High Commissioner in London, and eventually a 
cablegram was received stating that it had been 
indefinitely postponed. 


Ottawa Government Buildings Competition. 

A complaint reached the Institute that in the 
competition for the New Departmental and Courts 
Buildings at Ottawa the Dominion Government were 
not fulfilling the obligations to competitors as set out 
in the general conditions for competition designs, the 
terms of which had been considered and approved 
by the Institute. The Council in consultation with 
the Competitions Committee addressed a letter of 
protest to the Deputy Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa. The Minister, in reply, made concessions 
which the Council consider will afford a satisfactory 
temporary settlement, and it is hoped that other 
proposals made by the Council in the interests of 
fairness to the competitors will be adopted by the 
Dominion Government and be carried into effect 
when the final stages: of the competition are 
proceeded with after the war. 

[The report recalls also the action taken by the 
Institute with reference to the Charing Cross Bndge 
question, particulars of which are already familiar to 
our readers. | 


PNP: 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Liverpool Architectural Soctety. 


The annual general meeting of this 
Society was held) on Monday last, 
April 30, at two o’clock p.m., at the 
Society’s rooms, 13, Harrington Street, 
Liverpool. In view of the War conditions, 
the Council had not nominated any addi- 
tional members for election on the Coun- 
cil. They recommended the re-election cf 
the following ‘existing Council and 
officers: President, Mr. E. Percy Hinde, 
F.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents, Mr. G. Hast- 
well Grayson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
Tt Rees ie RL Brig te dagen. 
secretary, Mr. Richard Holt, A.A. Un- 
official members of Council: Fellows, 
Messrs. H. M. Appleyard, W. Glen Dobie, 
A.RjI. BUA, L. Edgareiccles, -FOR- TBA, 
Cl W. Harris, BR Rie Pee Cc. 


Thicknesse; F.R.I.B.A., A. Thornely, 
FRB JAZ, 9 W208 Ee Wallioky -M=A:, 
F.R.I,B.A.; Associates,- Messrs. L.. P. 
Abercrombie, ~M.A., A.R.I.B.A.,  S. 
McLaughlan. Hon. auditors, Mr. F. G. 


Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., Fellow, and Mr. L. B. 
Budden, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Associate. 

In the annual report of the Council, 
which was presented at this meeting, it is 
stated that the present membership of the 
Society consists of 59 Fellows and 41 Asso- 
ciates, a total of 100. There are also 3 
Hon. Fellows, 9 Hon. Associates, and 5 
Students. 

The work of the Council has been largely 
associated with matters arising out of the 
War or which may affect the interests of 
the profession in the ‘‘ after the War” 
period. Lieut.-Colonel S. B. Morter, Cap- 
tain M. Honan (now reported missing), 
Lieut. J. F. Barnish, and Captain A. K. 
Sykes have been mentioned in despatches. 
Second-Lieut. G. H. H. Sutton has been 
awarded the Military Cross. 

The demands of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions in respect of building material and 
labour resulted in the issue of an order 
under the Defence of the Realm Act re- 
quiring the cessation of all building work 
over £500 in value, unless under licence 
granted by the Ministry. Further restric- 
tions have now been imposed, and all 
building work except such as may be re- 
cognised as being of immediate value to 
the State has now ceased. A conference 
of representatives of the Architectural 
Societies of Manchester, Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, and Liverpool was held at Man- 
chester on March 31 for the purpose of con- 
sidering proposals which were submitted 
by the Town Planning and Housing 
Council with regard to the employment of 
architects on the Government’s scheme of 
housing necessitated by the stoppage of 
building work during the War. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. T. T. Rees, and Professor 
Abercrombie attended on behalf of the 
Liverpool Society. : 

A suggestion made bv the President that 
the Midland and Northern Architectural 
Societies should form a joint association 
or council, having its centre in Manchester, 
for the purpose of coming to agreement 
and of taking common action on any pro- 
fessional questions, more especially those 
affecting provincial interests, met with 
much approval, and an opening meeting 
called by the presidents of the Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool Societies has 
been held at Manchester. ; 

To assist in creating a greater interest 
among the general public on the subject 
of War memorials, their design and suit- 
abilitv for the situations in which they 
may be placed, the Council undertook to 
arrange for the holding in Liverpool of 
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the Exhibition of Designs for War 
Memorials promoted by the Civic Arts 
Association of London. ‘The exhibition, 
which was held at Liberty Buildings in 
October last, was enlarged by the addition 
of exhibits by the members of the Society, 
the School of Architecture, and by various 
craftsmen. No charge was made for 
admission, the expenses being covered by 
voluntary donations. 

Further communications have passed 
with the, R.1.B.A. respecting the sugges- 
tion that the Society, through its Town 
Planning Committee, should attend in- 
quiries and actively take up the matter of 
town planning schemes with the local 
authorities concerned. The Council holds 
a somewhat different view, and does not 
approve of strictly professional services in- 
volving a large amount of time and thought 
being voluntarily offered on public work. 
The Council again urged the Institute to 
impress upon the Local Government Board 
that an architect should be professionally 
employed on the early stages of all town 
planning schemes, more especially those 
submitted by the smaller urban authorities, 

A report of the work of the Architects’ 
War Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects gave rise to severe 
criticisms, and strong expressions of 
opinion from this and other provincial 
societies were laid before the Council of 
the Institute. It was felt that the policy 
of the Institute had resulted in a complete 
absence of any appreciation by the Govern- 
ment authorities of the services which 
architects by their special training were 
qualified to offer to the State. 

The revision of the Liverpool building 
regulations is now under the consideration 
of a special sub-committee of the Health 
Committee, and the Council has received 
an invitation from the chairman of the 
sub-committee to send a deputation of 
three or four Society members to meet the 
sub-committee and confer with them with 
such proposals as the Society may think 
desirable. The Council has appointed a 
committee which has devoted much time 
to the subject and will shortly arrange a 
meeting with the special sub-committee of 
the Health Committee. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

The sixty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
was held in the rooms of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects on Thursday, 
April 12. | Mr. Ernest Newton, the pre- 
sident of the Society, occupied the chair, 
and was supported by numerous members. 

The ‘hon. secretary (Mr. Percivall 
Currey) read the annual report, in which 
it is stated that the Council have con- 
tinued to administer the funds entrusted to 
their charge by the Government Com- 
mittee on the Prevention and Relief of Dis- 
tress by means of the Civic Surveys, as 
well as those collected by the Architects’ 
War Committee. In the former case the 
sum of £6,500 has been received from the 
National Relief Fund for the payment of 
salaries of the workers in the three areas 
of the surveys, viz., Greater London, South 
Lancashire, and South Yorkshire. In 
many instances the Society has, through 
the various committees with which it co- 
operates, been able to find more remunera- 
tive positions for the workers. 

The funds which have been administered 
on behalf of the Architects?’ War Com- 
mittee, to which contributions have been 
received from time to time from the 
National Relief Fund, have been dis- 
bursed either in the payment of employ- 
ment in connection with schemes promoted 
by the Professional Employment Com- 
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mittee or in special grants in cases j 
which this form of assistance was Coi 
sidered to be the more helpful. The su 
of £2,071 9s. 10d. has been distributed | 
this way. ‘he loan fund of the Architect 
War Committee, although small, has als 
helped to relieve a few members of tl 
profession from financial difficulties cause 
by the War. The general work of t 
Society has, meanwhile, proceeded < 
usual. The subscriptions received amour 
to £631 12s., as compared with £636 19 
received in the previous year, whi 
£313 7s. has been received in donation 
The donations received during the yea 
together with the balance carried ove 
from the capital account, enabled tt 
Society to invest £800 in the War Loan. 
The chairman, in moving the adoptic 
of this report, remarked upon the fact th; 
the largest bequests and donations durin 
the history of the Society have been r 
ceived from those who have been mo 
familiar with its sphere of operations. 
Sir John Burnet moved the election « 
Mr. Ernest Newton as president for tl 
coming year, which was carried unan 


mously. Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumie 
was elected vice-president, and 
Council as follows: Messrs. Walter ] 


Spiers, Percy B. Tubbs, W. Henry Whit 
Sir John J. Burnet, William Woodwar 
Arthur Ashbridge, A. Saxon Snell, Lew 
Solomon, J. T. Cackett, Felix@i 
Edwin T. Hall, William Grellier, Hem 
Lovegrove, and Edwin J. Sadgrove (repr 
sentative of the Society of Architects). _ 
Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. V 
Hilton Nash (hon. treasurer), M 
Percival! Currey (hon. secretary), M 
Herbert Shepherd and Mr. Osborn ( 
Hills (hon. auditors), and to Mr. Erne 
Newton for vresiding. 
The Northern Architectural Associatio, 
The annual report of the Council of 
Northern Architectural Association (Ne\ 
castle) states that sixty-eight membe 
are now on service, and that five ha 
been killed. The members’ roll for 19 
contains 176 names—73 members, 73 Ass 
ciates, and 30 Students—compared wi 
192 last year. The council have offer 
their congratulations to Major J. V 
Douglas, R.E., member, on his recei 
ing the D.S.O. and the Serbian Order 
the White Eagle; to Staff-Captain D. Hi 
on his promotion to the rank of brigad 
major; and to Captain R. Mauchlen ai 
Lieut. W. N. J. Moscrop, on their recei 
ing the Military Cross. With referen 
to the Glover Bequest and the appointme 
of new trustees, the report states that 
special general meeting was held 
November 15, and a resolution was pass 
assenting to the new rules in connecti( 
with the bequest. Owing to the war, al 
the absence of so many members, no OL 
door meetings were held during 1916, a 
the usual lectures at winter meetings we 
abandoned. Acting on the recommend 
tion of the Finance Committee, the Cou 
cil had purchased £500 worth of 5 0 
cent. War Loan stock with the Glover B 
quest money, £350 of which was fro 
capital previously on deposit at the ban 
and £150 from income from investment 
The Council are offering no prizes” 
students during the ensuing session. 


W aterproofing a Heating Chamber. 
The heating chamber to the Grimsl 
and District Hospital having given mut 
trouble on account of flooding after hea 
rains, the difficulty has been overcome | 
a Pudloed cement rendering to floor a) 
walls. 
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WAR WORK AND THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


DEPUTATION of manufacturing 

associations which waited on the 
Government, at the House of Commons, 
on March 13, made quite clear the intense 
desire of manufacturers to yield the utmost 
service to their country, and to do it with 
a degree of economy which could not be 
attained by the Government without the 
knowledge and experience which industrial 
experts are prepared to place at their 
disposal. 

Dr. Addison, the Minister of Munitions, 
received the deputation, and Mr. George 
Terrell, M.P., of the British Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in introducing it, said 
that the deputation of manufacturing 
issociations comprised the Federation of 
British Industries, which has 347 
members, and includes an important 
number of associations, each having their 
own membership: the Central Council 
Association of Controlled Firms, with a 
membership of 3,500 manufacturing firms; 
he Employers’ Parliamentary Association, 
which has a membership of 2,500 manu- 
acturing firms ; and the British Manufac- 
urers Association, which has a member- 
ship of about 7oo manufacturing firms. 
There is a total represented in these 
organisations of something like 8,o00 or 
9,000 manufacturing firms. The amount 
of the capital involved is something over 
wo thousand million pounds, and the num- 
er of hands employed runs into several 
millions. The object was not to find fault 
or to complain of mistakes, but to put the 
facts before the Government showing the 
mistakes which have occurred in the past, 
and to submit practical suggestions for 
their avoidance in the future. ‘We 
know,’’ he said, ‘‘ we have to make sacri- 
fices. We are not grumbling. We are 
prepared to make any sacrifice necessary 
for the common cause. But there are 
many sacrifices which we are called upon 
to make which are of no good to the 
country, which are simply a waste of time 
and waste of money, and it is to prevent 
the Tecurrence of waste of that kind when 
everyone is struggling to do his best in 


the common cause, that we come to you 
and ask for your help, for it really amounts 
to that. We suggest that if employers 
were taken into confidence and consulted 
in regard ta the steps the Government 
consider it necessary to take we should 
probably be able to meet the requirements 
of the Government with the minimum in- 
terference of output. What the deputa- 
tion asked was that manufacturers, 
through their organisations, should be 
consulted in regard to any new orders or 
instructions which might be considered 
necessary by the Government for the re- 
gulation of labour, raw. material, and 
manufactures. It meant simply that the 
Government should notify any changes or 
rules or regulations which they might 
desire to pass to the Federation of British 
Industries. The Federation would make 
inquiries for the whole trade of the country, 
find out which were the industries really 
affected, and get first-hand information 
which they would submit to the Govern- 
ment for their consideration. They asked 
to be allowed to gather the information 
and to submit it for consideration before 
any definite action was taken of the kind 
which he had indicated in the cases to 
which he had referred. He ventured to 
think that if the Government could see its 
way to adopt the suggestions a great deal 
of time would be saved, a great deal of 
waste would be avoided, and the em- 
ployers would be able to show that they 
could render the Government very im- 
portant and valuable work in the respon- 
sible duties they had to carry out. 

Sir Vincent Caillard (Vickers, Ltd.) 
cited numerous instances in which closer 
co-ordination between the manufacturer 
and the Government would have had the 
effect of stimulating the output and _ re- 
moving friction. 

Mr. A. E. Hurst (the Employers’ Par- 
liamentary Association), representing the 
malleable iron trade, said that if the official 
organisations of the iron trades had been 
consulted they would have been of great 
value in carrying out the requirements of 


the Government, while at the same time 
the industries would have been kept alive 
for the benefit of the country. 

Dr. Addison, in reply, admitted that 
they had been compelled to interfere with 
trade all over the country. With regard 
to copper, aluminium, lead, steel, and so 
on, it was essential to preserve sufficient 
working stock in this country to make 
munitions. It was quite evident that the 
restrictions which had been imposed would, 
unfortunately, in a good many cases, in- 
flict serious harm on the trade, and the 
Government were only too glad to welcome 
any suggestion whereby that hardship 
could be minimised as much as possible. 
But they should not deceive themselves on 
this point. These things could not be 
done without causing harm. We should 
never get out of these difficulties so long as 
the War lasted, but what they wanted were 
businesslike arrangements to deal with 
them. As to the general ground of com- 
plaint, that the Departments did not take 
employers into consultation often enough, 
they knew how urgent the business was, 
and, having regard to these times of 
emergency, he did not think that the de- 
putation’s suggestions as they stood really 
would quite work. The Ministry of Muni- 
tions, and he was quite sure his colleagues 
at the War Office, would be glad to con- 
sult with a standing committee of, say, 
three or four persons whom they could 
trust to speak in the name of those whom 
they represented when matters arose affect- 
ing new Orders. Recently he had appointed 
a small committee of business men whose 
business it was to advise the Priority Sec- 
tion of the Ministry of Munitions with 
respect to all orders, and so on, so as to 
occasion the minimum of hardship. He 
would be very glad to afford that collec- 
tion of employers’ organisations the oppor- 
tunity of appointing an additional one or 
two members. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain (Director of 
National Service) and Sir William Peat 
(of the Federation of British Industries) 
having spoken, the deputation withdrew. 
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GRAIN SILO AND MILL 
EXTENSION, LEICESTER. 


The silo and mill extension at Leicester 
shown by the accompanying drawings 
have a storage capacity of about 9,500 
quarters, in addition to space for discharg- 
ing and mixing machinery. The dimen- 
sions of the block are 56 ft. by 55 ft. on 
plan, by 96 ft. from foundations to roof, 
the southern half being devoted to bins 
and the remainder to the mill extension. 

The somewhat restricted area of the site 
added interest to the problem of weight 
distribution. The north wall of the block 
is carried on an old building, the south 
wall on a river retaining wall, and the in- 
tervening space on the ground floor is 
partly occupied by an indispensable siding. 

Fortunately, a good ‘‘bottom’’ was 
secured at a moderate depth, the alluvial 
gravels at 12 ft., overlying the hard red 
marl! of the middle Keuper at 16 ft., form- 
ing a secure basis for the superincumbent 
weight. 

The Silo. 

The silo, with a capacity of about 6,000 
quarters, consists of twenty-one bins (one 
occupied by elevators), each 7 ft. 7 in. 
square and 50 ft. deep, the bottoms taper- 
ing at an angle of 45 degrees to a 6-in. 
cast-iron outlet controlled by a_ gate. 
Grain mixing machinery, pneumatic plant 
for discharging wheat from barge or truck, 
and a mess-room occupy the space below 
the bins. The incoming wheat is lifted by 
elevators to the top of the building, is 
automatically weighed, and is then distri- 
buted by shoots connected to a horizontal 
conveyor to the various bins. The thick- 
ness of the bin walls, based on Professor 
Airy’s formula, is 5 in., doubly reinforced, 
the external walls for protective purposes 
being made 1 in. thicker. 

Half-inch horizontals spaced from 6 in. 
to 11 in. centres and 4-in verticals, 12-in. 
centres, form the reinforcement to the in- 
ternal walls of the bins, hoop-iron clips 
being freely employed to ensure correct 
horizontal spacing. 

The shuttering shown in the accom- 
panying sketch was of the portable tvpe. 
It consisted of strongly framed boxes 
diagonally halved and 6 ft. 6 in. high, thus 
allowing the bins to be completed in eight 


lifts. An overlap of 6 in. was given to 
secure alignment. The outside walls 
were shuttered externally in the usual 


way. By this means a comparatively 
smooth interior, essential to a grain silo, 
was obtained. The exterior was brushed 
over with a thick cement grout. The walls 
remain dry and the wheat keeps in excel- 
lent condition under this protective coat. 


The Mill Extension. 

The northern portion of the block con- 
Sists of six floors, one floor only and the 
external walls being in reinforced concrete. 
The remaining floors were required in 
wood, and this led to the adoption of a 
framed steel construction for their sup- 
port, the weight being carried indepen- 
dently of both the silos and the existing 
mill. 

The floor coverings are formed with 
3-in. planks, 8-ft. span covered with 1-in 
sawn birch boarding laid diagonally. 
Birch was adopted because of its excellent 
wearing qualities. 

A light slated steel roof enclosed within 
a parapet wall surmounts the whole struc- 
ture; the gutters are substantially made 
in cast-iron and afford walking space for 
access to the roof. 

Steel casements, each having a portion 


to open on a vertical axis to avoid dust 


troubles, give a well-lighted interior. The 


. 
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sills and copings are of indurated concrete. 
A cast-iron spiral sack shoot, and a con- 
tinuous band passenger lift form important 
accessories to the mill. 


Materzals. 

The cement accorded with the B.S. re- 
vised specification; Leicestershire granite 
varying from 34 in. to 4 in. formed the 
aggregate; and the sand was obtained from 
Leighton Buzzard. 

The concrete throughout (with minor 
exceptions) was mixed in the proportion 
of 1—2—4, the equivalent of a cubic foot 
of cement (which was added by weight) 
having been considered as go lb. 

All the reinforcement consisted of round 
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bars of mild steel, in accordance with th 
British Standard Specification No. 15 
Special attention was paid to hooking anc 
the connections at inter-sections. 


Plant. 

A satisfactory mixer of the continuou: 
type, a barrow hoist electrically driven 
rod benders, and a small crane for handling 
the ““boxes,” complete the inventory ©} 
the contractor’s plant. 


Calculations and Tests. 

All calculations, drawings, and quantitie: 
were made and prepared by the engineer: 
on the basis of the L.C.C. regulations fo; 
reinforced concrete and steel construction 
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GRAIN SILO, LEICESTER. 
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The bulk of the steel bars were tested at 
the makers’, and frequent tests of the 
cement, steel, and concrete were made by 
‘the Cement Users’ Testing Association. 

— The work was successfully carried out 
under the direct superintendence of the 
architects by Messrs. Wm. Moss and Sons, 
Ltd., of Loughborough, whose tender 
amounted to £6,124. Mr. R. Maples 
acted as foreman of works. The engineers 
were Messrs. Everard, Son and Pick (civil 
engineers and architects), of Leicester. 


foro. RECORD: OF 
HONOUR. 


HE 


The forty-second list in the R.I.B.A. 
Record of Honour is published in the cur- 
rent issue of the Journal of the Institute :— 


Fallen in the War. 

Papworth, Second Lieut. Alfred Wyatt 
(A.), Royal Engineers. Reported killed 
in list published April rr. 

Pywell, Private William Jackson (A.), 
Honourable Artillery Company. Killed 
in action in France on February 8. 
Aged thirty-two. He was the eldest son 
of Councillor W. Pywell (F.), chairman 
of the Hanwell District Council. 
Private Pywell, who was elected an Asso- 

ciate of the Institute in 1911, was engaged 
at the Office of Works, and volunteered 
for service early in 1915. To mark their 
appreciation of his patriotic spirit his col- 
leagues at the Office of Works presented 
him with a valuable luminous wrist watch, 
which he carried with him to the Front. 


Members’ Sons Killed. 

Gleave, Captain Harold Mason, Sherwood 
Foresters. Killed (struck by a shell 
whilst returning from action) in France 
on March 6. He was the only son of 


Mr. William R. Gleave (A.), of Notting- 
ham. 


The following were the three sons of Mr. 
George J. Frisch, of Littlehampton, for 
thirty-five years an Associate of the Insti- 
tute, and recently resigned :— 

Frisch, Second Lieut. Charles, Gurkha 
Rifles. Killed in action, Mesopotamia, 
April 17, 1916. 

Frisch, Lance-Corporal Geoffrey, Royal 
Sussex. Missing somewhere in France, 
presumed to be dead, January 25, 1915. 

Frisch, Second Lieut. Maurice, Rifle Bri- 
gade. Missing somewhere in France, 
presumed to be dead. August 25, 1916. 


Distinguished Service. 

Russell, Second Lieut. Robert Tor, 
I.A.R.O., attached Gurkha Rifles, and 
serving in Mesopotamia, has been 
awarded the D.S.O. He was wounded 
at the crossing of the Tigris at Shumran, 
but is now discharged from hospital and 
returned to duty. Second Lieut. Russell 
is son of Mr. S. Bridgman Russell (F.). 


Rogers, Second Lieut. William Herbert, 
R.E., mentioned in disnatches for dis- 
tinguished service (‘“Times,” March 31). 


Serving With the Forces. 
The following is the forty-second list of 
members, Licentiates, and Students 
R.I.B.A. serving with the Forces, the total 


'y DETAIL OF TRUSSED BEAM CARRMUG PILLARS 12.13-14.. Q’ 
ALSO SOLID BEAMS CARRYING PILLARS ‘Pp 


23 24225 4 Pp 
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to date being 69 Fellows, 512 Associates, 
315 Licentiates, and 294 Students :— 
ASSOCIATES. 

Belfrage, J.. H., Second Lieut. A.S.C. 

Black, Herbert (of Melbourne), R.E. (Aus- 
tralian Force), 

LICENTIATES. 

Blackett, W. A. M. (President of the Vic- 
torian Institute of Architects), R.E. 
(Australian Force). 

Fletcher, E. G., Second Lievt., Durham 
Light Infantry. 

Venning, H. R., Lance-Corporal, R.E. 

Ward, W. H., jun., Major R.F.A. (has 
been serving since August 4, 1914). 

STUDENTS. 

Cash, H. W., Suffolk Regiment. 

Gray, Andrew, Norfolk Regiment. 

Roberts, Kenneth M., London Electrical 
Engineers. : 


Promotions, Appointments, etc. 


Corlette, Major Hubert C. (F.), King 
Edward’s Horse, Special Reserve 
Cavalry (King’s Oversea Dominions: 


Regiment), was appointed last Novem- 
ber Chief Recruiting Staff Officer, oth 
R.D., R.A. (Headquarters, Norwich). 
Howitt, Captain T. C. (A.), has been pro- 
moted Major, Leicestershire Regiment. 


R.I.B.A. 


Annual General Meeting. 
The annual general meeting of the 
Royal Institute will be held on Monday, 
May 7; 1917, at 5.30) p.m. precisely, for 
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MILL EXTENSION, LEICESTER : 


EVERARD, SON AND PICK, ARCHITECTS. 


DETAILS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAMS. 
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the following purposes: To read _ the 
minutes of the special and business gene- 
ral meetings, held Monday, March 5, 
1917; formally to admit members attend- 
ing for the first time. To consider the 
annual report of the Council for the official 
year 1916-17. 

Informal Conferences, May 2 and 16, at 

3:39: 

May 2.—“ Education of the Architect” 
{adjourned from February 21). Opener, 
Mr. Harry Wilson; chairman, Professor 
WwW. R.*: Lethaby (F.).% May -16.——" Co- 
‘operation in Design.” Opener, Mr. A. R. 
Jemmett (F.). 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The next examination of Licentiates 
desiring to qualify for ‘candidature as 
Fellows will take place in July. Applica- 
tions for admission must be sent to the 
Secretary before the end of May. 


BOOKS NOTICE: 


A Masterly Manual of Lettering. 

It has been very gratifying to notice— 
and we have frequently taken occasion to 
comment upon the fact — the recent 
vigorous growth of taste in lettering. 
In early and mid-Victorian days, this 
branch of art had sunk into a deplorable 
state of decay. On fascias and other shop 
signs, on hoardings, and in the “dis- 
play faces” of-typography, one saw every- 
where a sad falling-off from the austere 
purity and grace of the Roman character. 
An enormous amount of really accom- 
plished manual dexterity was worse than 
wasted on exaggerations and distortions 
-of the simple, true, and essential forms, 
from which it is always perilous to make 
‘any very wide departure. Legibility, the 
alpha and omega and the cardinal virtue 
of good lettering, was often deliberately 
sacrificed to extravagant essays in origin- 
‘ality, or to an exuberance of fancy that 
was foreign to the. subject. Styles of 
lettering racy of a given provenance or 
period were inappropriately placed or in- 
congruously mixed, so that a signboard 
or a display advertisement might be a 
distracting jumble of East and West, of 
“early and late, lines of letters that in cha- 


racter were centuries and _ continents 
asunder being mixed in chaotic con- 
‘fusion. 


It was during the eighteen-eighties that 
a great wave of reform began to gather 
volume and momentum. Typefounders 
began to produce really beautiful letters, 
and printers to use them with taste and 
discretion. Signwriters, as. well as 
printers, were being better taught in the 
technological schools : architectural 
draughtsmen were realising very vividly 
that slovenly or fantastic lettering did 
not add to the grace of a design or to the 
legibility of a plan. In 1906, the reform 
had reached a stage at which it was pos- 
sible for a writer in the “ Atheneum” 
to refer to “the mew school of scribes and 
designers of inscriptions” as having 
“attacked the problem of applied design 
in one of its simplest and most universal 
applications,” and to admit that they had 
“already done a great deal to establish a 
standard by which we shall be bound to 
revise all printed and written lettering.” 
“Tf once,” the writer continues, “the prin- 
ciples they have established could gain 
currency, what a load of ugliness would 
be lifted from modern civilisation! If 
once the names of streets and houses, and, 
let us hope, even the announcements cf 
advertisers, were executed in beautifully 
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designed and well-spaced letters, the eye 
would become so accustomed to good 
proportion in these simple and obvious 
things that it would insist upon a similar 
gratification in more comnlex and diffi- 
cult matters.” To-day, amidst much 
lettering that is still deplorably bad, one 
encounters not infrequently examples that 
are not merely void of offence, but are 
positively and unquestionably beautiful. 
For this reform we are greatly indebted to 
the late Wm. Morris, to Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, and, by no means least of all, 
to Mr. Edward Johnston, whose fascinat- 
ing book on “Writing and Illuminating, 
and Lettering” has this year reached its 
eighth edition—a sufficiently convincing 
proof of its widespread influence. In this 
volume Mr. Johnston not only presents, 
in a series of plates, soecimens of the best 
lettering extant—Roman, Italian, French, 
English, Irish—but he gives detailed in- 
structions, copiously illustrated, in every 
phase of the arts of writing, illuminating, 
and lettering. He describes all the tools 
and apparatus of the craft, and gives most 
valuable hints as to the manner of using 
them to the best effect. What is of at least 
equal importance, he analyses the quali- 
ties of good models, and. in short, does 
all that is possible to set the student well 
on the way to become an accomplished 
artist within this scone. Mr. Johnston’s 
mastery of his beautiful art includes not 
only its technique but its history, of 
which he gives a most interesting sketch ; 
and the quality of ‘his matter, and the skill 
and taste with which he has handled it, 
are 1n nowise overstated by Professor W. 
R. Lethaby (who is the editor of the 
“ Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Hand- 
books,” of which this volume is probably 
the most successful unit) in the passage 
in his preface in-which he says, “ This 
volume is remarkable for the way in which 
its subject seems to be developed inevit- 
ably. There is here no collection of all 
sorts of lettering, some sensible and many 
eccentric, for us to choose from, but we 
are shown the essentials of form and spac- 
ing, and the way is opened out to all who 
will devote practice to it to form an indi- 
vidual style by imperceptible variations 
from a fine standard.” That is admirably 
just; andi the last sentence entirely recon- 
ciles us to the absence of any specific 
example of architectural lettering. Prin- 
ciple and practice, however, are incom- 
parably more clearly exhibited in this 
volume than in any other treatise on the 
subject that we have as yet seen, and it 
should be in the hands of every archi- 
tectural draughtsman who aims at mastery 
of the spirit as well as of the letter. 


“Writing and Illuminating, and Lettering.” B 
Edward Johnston, With diagrams and illustrations 
by the author and Noel Rooke. Eight pages of 
examples in ed and black, and twenty-four pages of 
collotypes. Eighth edition, 1917. 500 pages, 73 in. by 
5 Im., price 6s. 6d. net. London: John Hogg, 13, 
Paternoster Row, (The Artistic Crafts Series of 
Technical Handbooks. Edited by W. R. Lethaby.) 


English Church Woodwork. 

Messrs. B. T. Batsford announce that 
they will shortly issue ‘‘ English Church 
Woodwork,’’ a study in craftsmanship 
during the Medizeval period, the text of 
which has been written by Mr. Frank E. 
Howard, the well-known archeologist of 
Oxford, while the illustrations are contri- 
buted by Mr. F. H. Crossley, of Chester. 
The book is the first to present a full 
survey of its great subject, and is a re- 
minder of the extraordinary achievements 
of English craftsmen in the design and 
carving of church fittings, an art in which 
it is scarcely too much to claim for Eng- 
land a supremacy during later Medizeval 
times. The striking and varied beauty 


1917. 


and masterly execution of this native wo; 
will prove remarkable and surprising, ey 
to those not ignorant of church art. Ty 
large number of original illustrations, fro 
photographs, are arranged in the e 
deavour to define the characteristics of ¢] 
different schools of local design prevale 
at the time, particularly in East Angli 
the Midlands, and the South-Weste: 
counties—a fascinating subject which w 
repay further study and research. _ 


OBITUARY. 


Lieutenant Walter Anderson Porkess. 


Lieutenant Walter Anderson Porkes 
of the Royal Flying Corps, who was kilk 
in action whilst flying on February 10, w; 
the youngest son of Mr. U. Porkes 
builder, of Grimsby. When, soon aft 
the outbreak of the war, he enlisted, } 
was on the staff of Messrs. Heal and So 
London. After six months in the Roy 
Bucks Hussars he was transferred to tl 
Inns of Court O.T.C., and later obtain 
a commission in the Sherwood Ranger 
Gloucester, from which regiment he w. 
attached to the Royal Flying Corps. He 
he made rapid progress, won his ‘‘ wings 
very quickly, and was soon sent over 
France on active service. 


Captain F. Norquoy. 

Captain James Norquoy, Middles 
Regiment, killed in action on April 
1917, was the youngest son of the la 
William Norquoy and of Mrs. Norquo 
of | Chorlton-cum-Hardy, | Mancheste 
Captain Norquoy joined the Royal Fu: 
liers in the beginning of September, 191 
and in November of the same year Ww 
gazetted lieutenant in the Middlesex R 
giment. For some time he acted ; 
signalling officer, and in November, 191 
was promoted captain. In February | 
this year he was slightly wounded in # 
hand, but remained at duty. He was 
architect, and was educated at the Huln 
Grammar School, Manchester, and tl 
Manchester School of Art. On leavir 
school he joined the Volunteers, and he 
the rank of sergeant. He was also vei 
keenly interested in the Boys’ Brigade, 
which he was an officer for many year 
Captain Norquoy had been in business 
London for several years before the war. 


BUILDING PLANS 
RETURN). 


Returns received by the Board of Tra¢ 
from ninety-four of the principal urbe 
districts in the United Kingdom (excl 
sive of the County of London), givit 
the estimated cost of the buildings f 
which plans were passed during the fr 
quarter of 1917, show that there was a 2 
decrease of £475,362 (or 22.2 per Cent, 
as compared with the correspondir 
period of 19:5. 7 

The population of the districts include 
in the Returns is over 12.000,000. 7) 

Compared with the corresponding per 
of 1916 there was an increase in the vali 
in factories and workshops (14.2 per cent. 
but a decrease in’ all other classes, tl 
most marked being in shops and oth: 
business premises (77.9 per cent.). The 
was an increase in the Midlands disttl 
(21.9 per cent.), but every other distri 
showed a _ decrease, which was mo 
noticeable in Wales and Monmouthsht: 
(74.4 per cent.) and Lancashire af 
Cheshire (54.5 per cent.). ) 
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PHAT the Royal Academy Exhibition, to which 
members of the Press were admitted last Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, is “ not so good as it used 

, be” need not be said. “It never was,” as an editor 

> “Punch” retorted to a similar criticism. One’s 

eneral impression of it, however, is that, all things 
ynsidered, it is a wonderful proof of the resource and 
ssiliency of our country. Now and again, it is true, 
ae comes upon an exhibit that raises doubts as to 
hether it would have been admitted if competition 
ad been keener—if many an artist had not thrown 
own brush or burin or chisel to take up rifle or sword 

‘to take unto himself the wings of the airman. Yet, 

a the whole, the average of merit is well maintained. 

[en whose reputations are of such old standing as to 

iggest more milestones than the recruiting officer 

ures to count make a gallant show, and they are 
igorously supported by women whose numbers this 
ear, we should imagine, are unprecedented in the 
anals of the exhibition. There is hardly a page of 
1e catalogue that is not adorned with the grace of 
ome Constance, or Gertrude, or Beatrice, some 
fadeline, or Florence, or Hilda. Even to the Archi- 
-ctural Room ladies lend the charm of their presence ; 
fiss Florence Camm, Miss Eugénie Richards, and 
liss Eve Roach showing excellent designs for stained 
lass. If this same Architectural Rocm falls some- 
hat short of the anticipations that had been built 
pon the wise decision of the Academy to admit photc- 
raphs, that is because, to a more considerable extent 
lan even painting and sculpture, building languishes. 
| will not be fair to judge of the success or otherwise 
f the innovation untii normal conditions are restored. 


* * * * 


As an addendum to observations made a few weeks 
go in these columns with respect to the practice, too 
ften neglected, of making architectural models before 
roceeding with building work of any considerable 
lagnitude, it is interesting to note that Sir John 
Volfe-Barry, K.C.B., youngest son of the late Sir 
harles Barry, has presented to Parliament a series of 
1e original models of parts of the building in which it 
> housed. These comprise the two towers, and the 
xterior of the central hall. The models are made of 
laster of Paris, and may be assumed to have been 
ery carefully preserved, otherwise they would not 
ave been worth presentation. For those who can 
ain access to them—and it may be assumed that this 
avour will be freely accorded—these models will 
fford the means of a very instructive comparison 
etween the original conception and the finished work. 
f models of great public buildings served no_ other 
urpose, they would be well worth the making for the 
enefit of posterity; but, quite obviously, the great 
ifferences usually evident as between the model and 
he actual building show the model as something not 
9 be implicitly followed, but to be modified or 
nproved upon in the light of what it reveals ; for even 
n accomplished architect realises more vividly when 
€ can study his design in three dimensions. 


Again a request for permission to change the num- 
er of a house from 13 to 12a has been refused by the 
-ondon County Council. Possibly such refusals are 
little hard on the owners or landlords, whose object 
lay be purely businesslike rather than absurdly super- 


TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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stitious. Silly superstitions are rampant among a 
public that wears “ charms,” pampers “ mascots,” and 
pours wealth into the laps of palmists and crystal- 
gazers ; and it is notorious that house-hunters avoid 
the number 13, although, in the comprehensiveness of 
their ignorance, they may be quite unaware of the 
origin of the superstition. Some of them go to the 
length of refining upon it by avoiding a house num- 
bered with digits whose sum is thirteen. We know, 
for example, of a house of which the rent had to be 
reduced because of the reluctance to inhabit it on the 
showing that No. 175 is essentially 1 + 7 + 5 = 13; 
which is mere foolishness, but seems to have been 
turned to practical account, to the detriment of the 
landlord. Love of the marvellous, the mysterious, 
the inexplicable, seems, indeed, as rife as ever it was 
in the days, not so remote as one would like them to 
be, when old women were burnt to death for witchcraft. 
One is glad, however, that the London County Council 
declines to lend countenance to the thirteen supersti- 
tion, which, we trust, will die a natural death when 
science comes to its own ; although we must admit that 
this hope is not flattered by the reflection that the 
scientific mind, as exemplified, for instance, in the late 
Alfred Russel Wallace, and in certain living men of 
science of considerable eminence, is by no means 


immune from superstition of a grosser sort. “A mad 
world, my masters.” 
* * * * 


Encouraged, no doubt, by the success of the Day- 
light Saving system, some ingenious person has endea- 
voured to extend it to the inclusion of Night Lights. 
On April 30 the Metropolitan Borough Councils Joint 
Committee solemnly and regretfully refused to aban- 
don street lighting for the summer months, but agreed 
“to urge a reasonable diminution of hghting on a 
uniform basis during May, June, and July.” A hittle 
more light on the subject would be welcome. What 
service is this diminished light expected to perform? 
Is it advanced as a substitute for or as supplementary to 
moonshine, as occasion may determine? It cannot 
adequately fulfil both duties, if the diminution is to be 
uniform, because it will then be too little for the one 
duty and too much for the other. Moonlight being a 
variable, the Metropolitan Borough Councils seem to 
think that they can correct its fickleness with a 
diminishea constant operating through glass whose 
obscuration is rather typical of the Borough Council 
mind. ‘These lighting regulations, and the manner in 
which they are administered, may tend to financial 
economy, but whether they promote security of life 
and property is more than doubtful. More persons, 
we are told, have been maimed or killed as a direct 
consequence of defective lighting than by all the 
bombs dropped from enemy aircraft. If that is the 
fact, what may be called the obscurantist policy seems 
to fall far short of entire justification. “ Lighting as 
usual” would apparently have done no harm whatever, 
and would have prevented many lamentable street 
accidents. 


If, however, it can be satisfactorily proved that the 
makeshift expedients for obscuring the street lamps 
were in any way effectual, then the sheets of tissue 
paper, coats of paint or whitewash, and other mean 
devices for securing that object should be abandoned 
for decent—not to say more dignified—means of 
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securing the effect. Street lighting is at best primi- 
tive and unsatisfactory, and in its mevitable revision 
war contingencies will not be overlooked. Nor should 
civic amenities be ignored. Suburban street lamps 
and standards are unnecessarily ugly, and they miss 
much of the utility with which it would be easy to 
invest them. Each lamp, for example, should cer- 
tainly show the name of the street in which it stands. 
This provision should be made even at the risk of send- 
ing up the rates, for the ultmmate economy would be 
enormous, supposing that any considerable fraction of 
the amount of time wasted in wandering about strange 
streets seeking to wrest from them the Eleusinian 
mystery of their names could be turned to profitable 
account. Anyhow, it is a scandal that streets are not 
more conspicuously labelled, and that street lamps 


should so seldom serve this purpose. 


Mr. Henry Benjamin Wheatley, D.C.L,, F.5.A., who 
died at Hampstead on April 30, in his seventy-ninth 
year, was London’s most faithful historian. His 
“ Tondon Past and Present ” is a mine of information 
upon all that is worth knowing about the history and 
development of the metropolis, and is one of those rare 
books which are seldom consulted in vain for what 
they may be reasonably expected to contain. This 
book, built on the foundation of Cunningham’s earlier 
work, established Mr. Wheatley’s reputation as a 
topographer of the first order. He had a genius for 
ferreting out facts, and his inferences from them are 
usually sound and trustworthy. Many popular books 
on London depend on Wheatley for their pith and 
marrow; Wheatley on Cunningham being to London 
topography what Coke on Littleton was to the student 
of law. By-products of his investigations were a popu- 
lar “Story of London” and “ Hogarth’s London,” 
while “Samuel Pepys and the World He Lived In” 
did not take its author for any very considerable 
country excursion. It was probably Pepys’s character 
as a typical Londoner, and as, in a sense, an annalist 
of London, that attracted Wheatley to him, and led to 
the foundation of the Pepys Club, of which Wheatley 
was for many years president, and to the standard 
edition of the “Diary ” which Wheatley edited with 
loving care. Architects will remember with pleasure 
his ingratiating practice of ascertaining and recording, 
whenever possible, the authorship of houses and monu- 
ments. It must be counted to him as a virtue for which 
topographers are not invariably renowned, although 
one would have thought it essential to their function. 


By the death of Mr. Andrew S. Biggart, we lose a 
great engineer. Not many persons seem to be 
aware of the extent to which the “eighth wonder 
of the world,” the Forth Bridge, is indebted to 
his genius and resourcefulness. Trained as a 
mechanical engineer, he was, at the age of twenty-four, 
appointed general manager on that titaniq under- 
taking, and the manner in which he fulfilled his trust 
is to be inferred from his subsequent partnership in the 
firm of Sir William Arrol and Co., of which subse- 
quently he became the head. In building the Forth 
Bridge, he had to solve many new problems, to devise 
many new methods, invent many new tools. He was, 
in fact, the hero of a very brilliant episode in the 
romance of engineering, and, as becomes a hero, he 
was modest, unassuming, and of so benevolent a tem- 
perament that it was said of him that he paid as much 
anxious attention to the bodily and spiritual welfare of 
the thousands of men under him as he did to the details 
of the work he set them to do. No doubt the stress 
and. strenuousness of it all shortened his life, although 
he lived to be nearly sixty ; for such abounding vitality 
as must have been his would, if less lavishly expended, 
have tended to longevity. But great engineering and 
great architectural works too often kill their authors. 


CORRESPONDENGE:? 


Dundee Housing and Town-planning Schemes. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDER 
JOURNAL. 


Srrs,—In the remarks under the above heading 
your issue of April 18, it is stated’ that “in the prepa 
tion of these plans the opportunity 1s taken of shows 
how persons of the working-classes who are sufficien’ 
aspiring may be enabled, as they are clearly entitled, 
raise themselves from their present insanitary a: 
sordid surroundings to dwellings which provide noth 
more than the just due of human beings. Types A, 
and C, illustrated on page 187, indicate the minim 
of accommodation reasonably required in houses 
the working classes.” 

As one who is engaged in the designing of tow 
planning and housing schemes, I turned with speed 
page 187, and saw to my amazement the plan 
Type “A,” which has no bedroom, but a bed int 
living-room, with larder opening off the same apa 
ment, and a w.c. in a corner of the kitchen! Is@ 
seriously shown as a sample of the height to whicht 
workman is to be raised, and “ which provides nothi 


more than the just due of human beings” ? 
Caraitt: J. ALGERNON HALLAM. 


We forwarded Mr. Hallam’s letter to Mr. Jam 
Thomson, who courteously sends the follow: 
interesting reply :— 

Sirs,—lIt is always a pleasure to have criticisms 
one’s proposals from an expert on the subject unc 
discussion, but it is advisable that the critic shot 
make sure of his ground beforehand. Your correspc 
dent says he “ turned with speed ” to a certain page 
your Journal and found the type of house which w 
“a sample of the height to which the workman is to 
raised.” Here, in his haste, he has gone wrong. T 
house in question is not proposed to be occupied bj 
workman, but by a workwoman earning about 41, 


‘it may be by two workgirls, or by a widow and I 


daughter, mill or factory workers, earning about ; 
per week, and I trust there is no expert on housing W 
would suggest that these people should be accomm 
dated in cottages of three rooms or upwards which th 
could neither furnish, nor use, nor pay for. Out 
965 houses embraced in the schemes thirty-eight, 
4 per cent: only, of the type in question are proposed 
be erected. They are designed to meet the requi 
ments of the poorest of the population, not of artisa 

The criticism of the position of the w.c. on the sket 
plan is quite fair, although it is wrongly described 
entering from kitchen instead of from kitchen-sculle 
and on reconsideration the position was altered anc 
small lobby provided in the full-size model which } 
been erected. Of course, one has to economise spé 
as much as possible in planning a house of this descr 
tion, and has always to keep in view the financial 5) 
of the question. 

On the criticism as to providing dwellings which % 
the just due of human beings, one must know, bef 


he can fairly criticise, what is proposed to be provic 


and what the housing conditions proposed to 

abolished. Your correspondent, it is to be presum 
having regard to his housing experience, must 

acqainted with the housing conditions of the poor 
in large towns. Here the people are crowded im € 
tain areas to the extent of from 400 to 600 persons 
the acre, and it is now proposed to house them un 
such conditions that the number will not exceed p 
bably one-tenth of that figure to the acre; here 
garden or allotment in a congested area is of course 
impossibility, while in the proposed schemes € 
tenant will have that amenity; here a w.c. to four 
even more tenants is common, and it is made a s2e 4 
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ya in the schemes that such tenants shall each be pro- 
ded with this convenience. 

But it is unnecessary to elaborate on what exists and 
hat is proposed. Bad housing 1s well understood in 
| large towns, and it may be said in a sentence that 
1e change proposed will be so great and the equip- 
ent of the houses so superior, as compared with exist- 
.¢ houses, that it would be quite fair to say that the 
sorest of the Dundee population will, it is hoped, be 
oused in dwellings which provide nothing more than 
1e just due of human beings. The position of larder, 
sullery, fixed cupboards or cabinets, the heating of 
ving room, the supply of hot water, and the installa- 
on of electric light will be equal if not in advance cf 
xe finish and equipment of many so-called model 
ottages which I have had the privilege to examine, 
nd one must remember as well the provision of up-to- 
ate wash-houses and baths in each scheme for the 
se of the tenants. Let me add that, should Dundee 
e so fortunate as to be allowed to proceed with the 
roposed schemes, it will .afford me the greatest 
leasure to have persona: examination andi criticism 
nd suggestion by those who, like your correspondent, 
ake an interest in town-planning and housing. 

Dundee. JAs. THOMSON. 


fie lALES: 


The United States Capitol, Washingion. 

HE visit of Allied statesmen to the United States 
has aroused considerable interest in the Capitol, 
Washington, where Mr. Balfour is to deliver an 

mportant speech. The view of the exterior of the 
wuilding, published on one of the plates in this issue, 
vill therefore be studied with more than ordinary 
nterest, familiar as the building doubtless is to most 
ff our readers. The original Capitol is the work 
f several individuals—Hallet, a Frenchman; Thorn- 
on, a West Indian by birth (and a physician by pro- 
fession, practising in Philadelphia) ; ‘Hadfield, an 
Englishman; Hoban, an Irishman; Latrobe, another 
inglishman ; and Charles Bulfinch, of Boston. It was 
sompleted in 1827, and constitutes the central block of 
he present composition. This includes the old 
Shambers of both Houses, the Supreme Court, and to 
he west, in the projecting pavilion, the halls of the old 
Library of Congress, and their dependent offices and 
obbies. From 1850 to 1865 the north wing, contain- 
ng the present Senate Chamber, and the south wing, 
sontaining the House of Representatives, also the 
oresent high dome above the old building, were added 
by Thomas V. Walker. The old House became 
“Statuary Hall”—a kind of National Pantheon— 
and the former Senate Chamber that of the Supreme 
Court. The material of which these wings are built is 
white marble, but the large dome is constructed of cast 
ron. 
Drawing Room, Framingham Hall. 

Alterations and additions to Framingham Hall, for 
Mr. J. E. Moxey, were started before the war, and had 
to be sufficiently completed for occupation. The 
drawing-room was finished some time ago. The walls 
are panelled in pine and painted white, the floor is of 
oak, and the chimney-pieces of white and Sienna 
marbles. The cornice and ceiling, in plaster, are the 
work of Mr. Crotch, of Norwich. The general con- 
tractor-is Mr. S. Gill, also of Norwich. The photo- 
eraph illustrated is exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
Mr. George J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A,, is the architect. 


Hall and Staircase, Heathcote, Ilkley. 

This hall, with its fine staircase, is a typical example 
of that individual English Renaissance manner which 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens has developed with such remark- 
able success. The wrought-iron balustrading is of a 
particularly graceful design. 


A Mausoleum. 

This design, an adaptation of the Doric Order to a 
small composition, is by Mr. Gordon Hemm, of Liver- 
pool University School of Architecture. Tall trees 
provide a sombre background, and throw the building 
into bold relief. 


Cottages at Fordington, Dorset. 

These cottages, of which a working drawing 1s 
reproduced on the double-page plate in this issue, have 
been designed for the Duchy of Cognwall by Messrs. 
Richardson and Gill, FF.R.B.A., ahd the conceived 
in the spirit of local work, which has a_ traditional 
character of its own. 


EFFECTS OF EXPLOSION ON VARIOUS 
LY BESesOE we ULE DINGS: 


HE behaviour of different classes of building con- 
struction in the great explosion in the eastern 
outskirts of London was clearly marked, and 

affords, a writer in “ The Times” observes, valuable 
data for architects and structural engineers. 

The soil being of alluvial character, the earth tremors 
imparted by the explosion naturally caused the whole 
district to shake like a jelly and so contributed to the 
destruction resulting from air concussion, particularly 
in the case of structures built of materials possessing 
little or no cohesion and relying for stability on the 
force of gravity and the steadiness of their foundations. 
Timber and steel-frame sheds open at the sides and 
ends suffered comparatively little from shock, as the air 
waves were able to pass through them without 
encountering much obstruction, and_ the elasticity of 
the connected framework proved sufficient to prevent 
any material damage to the latter, although roofing 
and external wall sheathings were blown away. Of 
one steel-frame shed about 200 yards long by 33 yards 
wide nothing remained but the naked steel skeleton, 
which was intact. One-storey sheds and similar struc- 
tures closed on all sides were generally wrecked. 

Where exposed to the full force of the explosion 
brick buildings of all kinds showed up very poorly. 
Two large factory buildings near substantial brick 
buildings embodying high-class work fared almost as 
badly as more flimsy structures of the kind run up by 
the speculative builder. At distances of a quarter of a 
mile or more from the scene of the explosion, brick 
buildings of light proportions were seriously damaged, 
though others of massive construction escaped material 
injury. 

The most striking cases of resistance to the shock of 
the explosion were furnished by several reinforced- 
concrete buildings in and around the zone of maximum 
concussion. All such structures of the skeleton mono- 
lithic type withstood the shock without injury. 

The various fires which followed in the wake of the 
explosion confirmed previous experience as to the 
behaviour of different classes of building construction. 
Timber sheds were entirely burnt up, brick buildings 
with timber floors and roofs were reduced to empty 
shells, and those having stanchions, girders, and roofs 
of steel were gutted. . . On the other hand, 
the fires that occurred in three of the structures partly 
or entirely of reinforced-concrete floors amply proved 
the value of that material from the point of view of fire 
protection. In two of them the fires were of great 
intensity, and were fed by the presence of highly com- 
bustible materials. Both of these were undoubtedly 
saved by the fireproof construction, which itself 
remained structurally intact, although suffering super 
ficial injury and disfigurement. 

[This vindication of reinforced concrete, as pub- 
lished in “ The Times,” should greatly advance the 
popularity of the system. | 
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ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMYS8 


HIS year’s Academy is remarkable, so far as 
architecture is concerned, for two things: First, 
the admission of photographs; and, secondly, 

the small amount of new work exhibited. These two 
factors are no doubt intimately related, and both are 
directly traceable to the war. It is by no means easy 
to imagine so conservative a body as the Royal 
Academy giving sanction under normal conditions to 
the exhibition of photographs ; so the innovation must 
be regarded purely as a measure devised to meet the 
difficulty of filling the walls. With little or no archi- 
tecture of importance being carried out, and most of 
our perspective draughtsmen in the Army or engaged 
in some form or other of war work, it is easy to under- 
stand why the necessary number of drawings was not 
forthcoming. In the circumstances, therefore, the 
admission of photographs became almost inevitable. 
Thus has the Academy achieved virtue through 
necessity. 

In principle the idea of showing photographs 1s 
excellent ; but it must be confessed that the method of 
hanging adopted by the Academy is very much at 
fault. Photographs are photographs and drawings 
are drawings, and no amount of persuasion will induce 
them to blend. Perhaps the Hanging Committee 
thought otherwise. In any case, they chose to 
mix them all up together, and the result is 
rather bewildering. This being a first attempt, how- 
ever, it is perhaps somewhat unfair to criticise, so we 
will add nothing more to what we have said, except to 
suggest that in future years photographs and drawings 
shall be kept as much apart as possibie. 

The most striking feature of the Architectural Room 
is the preponderance of old work. Quite two-thirds 
of the buildings on view must be perfectly well known 
to everybody; some, indeed, have almost begun to 
fade into the historical past. Though notably lacking 
in fresh interest, the exhibition in any case provides us 
with a pleasant opportunity for renewing acquaintance 
with some old familiar friends. Unfortunately, space 
will not allow us to deal with every exhibit, nor have 
we room to offer more than a brief note of critical com- 
ment upon the works mentioned. 

Among the larger buildings of which photographs 
are shown are Sir Aston Webb’s Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington, Messrs. Ashley and 
Winton Newman’s Birmingham Council House Exten- 
sion, Sir Ernest George’s Royal Academy of Music, 
and Mr. Henry T. Hare’s University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. Mr. Reginald Blomfield shows an 
exterior view of his interesting domed library at 
Lincoln and a large drawing of “La Trinité,” Jersey 
—a granite house somewhat in the manner of a Fran- 
cois Premier chateau. Mr. Ernest Newton exhibits 
an attractive series of photographs of his delightful 
domestic work. If the Academy did nothing more 
than show us Ardenrun Place, Blindley Heath; 
Luckley, Wokingham; and Upton Grey Manor, it 
would still deserve our grateful thanks. Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch has an exterior view of his Alfred East Gallery 
at Kettering, and Professor C. H. Reilly shows the 
interior of his Neo-Classic Mission Church of St. 
Barnabas, Shacklewell. Mr. W. H. Brierley exhibits 
some photographs of interiors at Normanby Park, 
Lincolnshire (remarkable for their rich decorative 
plasterwork), and Mr. E. L. Lutyens shows, as 
examples of his English domestic work. a number of 
views of Heathcote, Ilkley. A pen-and-ink drawing 
of his British School at Rome is also on view. 

The most striking colour drawings in the whole 
exhibition are two (presumably by Mr. Walcot, though 
they are unsigned) of Mr. Lutyens’s E] Guadalperal, 
Spain. They show a mansion of palatial character, 


with a large expanse of wall surface relieved by a fin 
imposing entrance and great windows on either sid, 
With a tew vivid splashes of colour the artist has deft! 
caught the true Spanish atmosphere. The drawing 
seem almost to quiver with heat and vitality. M 
Robert Atkinson shows three large drawings of 

rather fine scheme of development proposed to bh 
carried out at Bath. The scheme would be mor 
intelligible if a plan had been added indicating th 
present condition of the area to be dealt with. 

“From Charing Cross to Bagdad ” is the attractiy 
title given to a large bird’s-eye view of a design for th 
proposed new Charing Cross Bridge, by Mr. L. Raffle 
Davison and Mr. D. Barclay Niven. The drawm 
shows Charing Cross Railway Station removed to th 
south side of the river, where a large pace is formedi 
connection with a new embankment roadway. A 
alternative scheme is shown by the same exhibitor 
In both designs the bridge is provided with tall pylon 
at either end in the manner of the Pont Alexandre II] 
Paris, which seems to have set quite a fashion in bridg 
design. Mr. Paul Waterhouse exhibits a photograp 
of the Prudential Building, Leicester, a refined piec 
of work in the Greek manner, and an admirable wate1 
colour drawing of a proposed branch office for th 
same company. In both instances Cockerell seems t 
have provided a basis of inspiration. 

Some excellent photographs of the National Librar 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, together with a _half-ine 
working drawing, are exhibited by Mr. Sidney kK 
Greenslade. The building is remarkable for the stron, 
emphasis of its vertical lines and for the almost com 
plete absence of decorative detail. A  water-colou 
perspective of the Central Colonnade in the Grea 
Hall of Manchester Royal Exchange is shown Db 
Messrs. Bradshaw and Gass. This is a broad concep 
tion in the Renaissance manner, with great arches rest 
ing on heavy piers and columns. The colour of th 
columns, a dull browny-red. is slightly, but not offen 
sively, obtrusive. 

The completion of the western towers of St. Mary’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, from the designs of Mr. C. 
Oldrid Scott, is show in an admirable wash perspectiv 
by Mr. Charles Gascoyne, who has invested a piece 0 
somewhat dull modern Gothic with considerabl 
attractiveness. Messrs. Romaine Walker and Jenkin: 
the authors of a good deal of sympathetic work in th 
nature of alterations and additions to old eighteenth 
century mansions, exhibit a group of photograph 
showing a new centre to the garden front of Knowsle 
Hall, alterations and additions to Buckland, Berkshire 
and a new staircase and gallery to the Painted Halla 
Chatsworth. Messrs. Arthur and H. H. Hill shov 
photographs of their monumental Munster an 
Leinster Bank, Cork, a building which, illustrated i1 
this Journal a short time ago, will be familiar to a 
readers. Marylebone Town Hall is not particularh 
well shown in the views exhibited by Mr. T. Edwn 
Cooper; but the narrow streets which surround thi 
rather fine building are no doubt responsible for th 
somewhat ineffective photography. 

An excellent water-colour drawing (is it by Mi 
Walcot? It is unsigned) shows some flats in Paz! 
Lane designed by Mr. Frank T. Verity in the style 0 
those which he has already erected elsewhere in th’ 
West End, notably in Portland Place. A premiate 
design, by Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass, and Hope, fo 
Manchester Library and Art Gallery, is shown by ‘ 
well-drawn wash perspective. 

The most important building of the year, the Cunar 
Building, Liverpool, is represented by two interio 
perspectives only, drawn by Mr. Frank Rimmingtor 
These, however, admirably convey the fine scale an¢ 
dignified proportions of the building. A very delicat' 


piece of perspective drawing in colour is that of Mr. 
Charles Wade, representing the treatment of an 
entrance and staircase hall. A house of comfortable 
and unpretentious appearance, “ Redcote,” Haslemere, 
is shown in a pleasant water-colour perspective by Mr. 
Alfred Hart and Mr. P. Leslie Waterhouse. “ Little 
Cumbrae,” Miullport, Scotland, is another exterior 
perspective of a house; which, however, loses a little 
of its effect by lack of emphasis. 

Messrs. Horace Field and Simmons have taken the 
unusual but commendable course of exhibiting a large 
wash elevation of Lloyds Bank, Andover, two small 
photographs of the building being let into the mount 
of the frame. The refined interior from Framingham 
Hall, exhibited by Mr. George J. Skipper, is repro- 
duced in this issue. Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth’s design 
for the Architectural Association stained-glass window 
memorial to Lieut. Stanhope Forbes is shown by a 
delicate pencil and wash drawing. This was illustrated 
in a recent issue of this Journal. Restricted space 
obliges us to omit reference to many interesting 
exhibits. 


A Glance at the Sculpture Galleries. 


Art, it would appear, is marking time, and we may 
well feel grateful that it has not been called to a 
halt. In the circumstances, it was not to be expected 
that British sculpture could continue that forward 
movement with which, during recent years, we 
have all been so anxious to credit it. In the present 
exhibition there is nothing that the most sanguine and 
the most sympathetic admirer of graven images can 
mistake for a sign of progress. There is nothing in it, 
one may hazard a conjecture, that will prove an irresis- 
tible temptation to the trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest. 

It happens very fortunately that quite a large 
amount of work that is being done for the Cardiff City 
Hall is available for exhibition. If this had been with- 
held, the show of sculpture would have suffered appre- 
ciably both quantitatively and qualitatively. Purists 
who hold that sculpture done to order is necessarily 
inferior to that which is conceived spontaneously by 
the artist may be referred to the leading case of 
Phidias, and we would append the rider that without 
the stimulus of a commission very little sculpture would 
get itself done, the sculptor’s art being but little more 
creative than that of the architect, to which some of us 
would make it to a reasonable degree subservient. 
The helpful Cardiff City Hall contingent includes 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy’s ascetic figure of Howell Dda, the 
Welsh law-giver, who has a fine forensic face; Mr. H. 
Pegram’s Prince Llewellyn, last native Prince of 
Wales, whose face is animated and whose body 
breathes, whose heart palpitates, beneath his most 
‘dexterously manipulated robe; Mr. Henry Poole’s 

iraldus Cambrensis, with his keen face, lean to 
emaciation, pondering how best to indite those annals 
which tell us most of what we know about twelfth- 
century manners and customs; Mr. T. J. Clapperton’s 
sympathetic conception of the soul and body of the 
scholarly Bishop Morgan, the early seventeenth-cen- 
tury translator of the Bible into Welsh; Mr. Leonard 
S. Merrifield’s really poetic William Pantycelyn, the 
Welsh hymn-writer, who has the right rapt expression 
of one seeking an apt phrase for an elusive inspiration ; 
and, lastly, Sir W. Goscombe John’s rendering of St. 

avid, the patron saint of Wales, whose uncouth and 
commanding figure embodies a just conception of the 
tugged power of the man. In none of these statues— 
which ought all to have been in the same room, but are 
not—is the hair, whether of head or of beard, con- 
summately managed. St. David’s beard, for instance, 
1s sheer plaster; but doubtless this will all be set right 
m the marble. The saint’s bare toes are perhaps a 
little too realistically treated. One’s admiration for 

the realistic touch” is somewhat discounted by an 
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instrusive sense of humour, and by a suspicion that 
realistic touches ” are, after all, rather cheap art. 

Certainly the sculptor must be allowed his stage pro- 
perties ; everything turns on the way he uses them, and 
the latitude allowed to such means will vary with sub- — 
ject, object, and locale. Hence one readily forgives, 
or even welcomes, the somewhat crude symbolism that 
is to appeal from a bridge to a heterogeneous public. 
for whom the obvious must needs be made plain. We 
should hold, therefore, that Mr. Paul Montford’s group. 
destined for the Kelvinway Bridge, Glasgow, is amply 
justified of its eremite efhgy of an aged and world- 
weary philosopher, ruminating half-sternly and 
half - sadly on the vanity of fame, as symbolised 
by the skull which has no further use for: 
the wreath of bays. To this complexion must 
we all come, Horatio, with or without the bays, 
but grim insistency on this merely incidental 
fact does not set us violently in love with philosopny, 
which is so much more than a memento mori. Rather 
it should be a perpetual exhortation to high achieve- 
ment and right living. A more modern conception of 
philosophy, even though it involved a less venerable 
and awe-inspiring figure, would have been more in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, which has a 
forward rather than a backward look. For this 
pessimism Mr. Montford atones in the companion 
figure of “Inspiration,” which is physically as well as 
morally corrective of the gloomy mood created by the: 
nevertheless noble and dignified “ Philosophy.” The 
sweet-faced, hopeful lady has roses to balance the 
bays, and her other properties—the lute, the comedy 
mask, and the palette and brushes—are, being familiar, 
very certain to excite “the joy of recognition.” 
They are the elements of a cheerful atmosphere, 
though “ Philosophy ” do his worst to depress us with 
a harrowing conviction that “knowledge brings sor- 
row.” Anyhow, London may well envy to Glasgow an 
impressive, dignified, and popular group. 

Conditions of time and space forbid anything more 
than the briefest glance at a few other exhibits which 
stand out conspjcuously either by their size or by their 
fMmerit—rarely by both. Some of the figurines, no 
bigger than a tobacco-stopper, are exquisite munia- 
tures, but they do not greatly concern us. Mr. Albert 
H. Hodge’s heroic statue of Captain Scott is impres- 
sive. Mr. Henry Poole’s St. George is much better in: 
execution than in conception. We cannot believe that 
St. George had so girlish a face and figure. Mr. 
Leonard S. Merrifield’s Richard Trevithick, inventor 
of the locomotive steam-engine, and carrying a model 
of it, is virile and animated, but need not have been set 
with its legs astraddle in so ungainly an attitude. Sir 
W. Goscombe John’s Lieut.-Col. Lord Ninian 
Crichton-Stuart we do not greatly admire: the scale, 
and the laboured detail, are aggressive. Memorials 
are fairly numerous, but, on the whole, are rather dis- 
appointing in achievement. Far and away the best of 
them, to our mind, is Mr. W. Robert Colton’s tenderly 
graceful panel to Miss Macnaughtan, which has a most 
winsome appeal. The wreathed medallion portrait of 
Major H. Phillips Fletcher, D.S.O., has been designed 
lovingly by his brother, Mr. Banister Fletcher, and is 
therefore outside criticism, from which, however, it 
could have but little to fear. It is perhaps the most 
architectural of all the memorials. Portrait busts there: 
are, as usual, in such plenty that it is here impossible: 
to mention them in detail. They include a lifelike 
modelling of Mr. T. H. Mawson, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., by 
Miss Joyce A. Reddrop. A finial for a newel-post, 
by Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, should not be missed: 
it is both apt and beautiful. Mr. L. F. Roslyn’s 
“Triumph of Labour” is a beautiful and spirited 
panel, and altogether so popularly interesting as to 
excite regret that its destination is Washington, 
U.S.A., where everybody will promptly fall in love 
with it. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


1,100-f/t. Long Dry Dock for Philadelphia, 

The Maryland Dredging Co. has been 
awarded the contract for the construction 
of what will be the largest dry dock in the 
States at the League Island Navy Yard in 
Philadelphia. The contract will be worth 
approximately 3,000,000 dollars. The dry 
dock will be 1,100 ft. long, 200 ft. wide, 
<nd 80 ft. deep. The contractors are 
allowed three years in which to complete 
the work. 


A Prince Albert Foundation Stone. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., the 
architect concerned in the rebuilding of 
No. 299, Oxford Street, formerly the pre- 
mises of the General Medical Council, 
came across the original foundation stone 
during the demolition of the old building, 
and presented it to the Council. It has 
now been placed in its new premises. The 
stone bears the following inscription: 
‘This stone was laid by His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert for the laboratories of 
the Roval College of Chemistry in the pre- 
‘sence of the Council and members, June 16, 
1846.”’ 


New Premises Wanted for the Royal 
Colonial Institute. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal 
Colonial Institute Sir Charles Lucas, 
chairman of the Council, mentioned that 
the greatest need of the Institute was a 
more adequate home in London. It had 
outgrown the building in which it was at 
present housed, and his suggestion was 
that new premises should be acquired 
spacious enough to provide a hall for 
meetings and also a residential club for 
members. As the Institute would be cele- 
brating its jubilee next year, he thought a 
scheme for providing a new building of an 
adequate character should hold first place 
in their celebrations. 


Proposed Memorial to the late Canon 
Winter. 

An ambitious scheme has been entered 
upon by Elland Church people to provide an 
effective memorial to the late Canon 
Winter, who was rector of the parish for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and who 
died with tragic suddenness in the vestry 
of the church after. preaching on January 14 
last. The scheme inciudes the erection of 
a rood-screen and two side screens in the 
Parish Church, together with a monument 
over the grave in the Elland Cemetery, at 
an estimated cost of £590; the restoration 
of the Thornhill Chapel (a portion of the 
church), the cost being estimated at £300; 
and the imprevement of the sanctuary, at 
an estimated expenditure of £500; or a 
total cost of £1,390. 


Glasgow Housing Scheme. 


The Special Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow on Housing and General 
Town Improvement met in the City 
Chambers to consider the question of the 
type of houses to be erected on the ground 
belonging to the city in Garngad Road. 
Councillor Morton presided. The com- 
mittee had before them plans prepared by 
the Master of Works showing various 
types of houses which could be built, and 
also a report and plans prepared by the 
advisory architects, Messrs, Watson and 
Keppie. It was agreed that two-apart- 
ment houses with scullery and bathroom, 
and three-apartment houses with scullery 
and bathroom, should be built, the two- 
apartment houses to be on the block system 
and the three-apartment houses to be on 
the balcony system. ‘The question of 
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whether shops should be provided was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided that no such 
provision should be made. The City En- 
Sineer was instructed to prepare plans 
showing the details of the scheme. 


“A Thousand and One Uses for Gas.” 

Hygienic refuse disposal is the subject of 
the April issue of ‘‘ A Thousand and One 
Uses for Gas,’’ published monthly by the 
British Commercial Gas Association, of 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
The shortage of facilities for the collection, 
cartage, and destruction of domestic refuse 
has already reacted very unfavourably 
upon the public health,.and will probably 
have serious results in the summer, and 
the proposal that refuse should be daily 
totally consumed by fire on the premises 
on which it is produced has very much to 
commend it from the hygienic point of 
view. ‘‘A Thousand and One Uses for 
Gas” describes how this may be simply 
and economically accomplished with the 
aid of specially designed gas apparatus or 
the coke furnaces commonly used for 
water-heating, and it is suggested that 
local authorities would find it profitable to 
offer some rebate to householders thus 
sanitarily destroying their domestic refuse. 
Householders, sanitary authorities, and 
others interested should write for a copy of 
this periodical, with its timely and prac- 
tical suggestions. The secretary will send 
a copy post free to any of our readers if 
this Journal is mentioned. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 

The annual general meeting of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland was 
held on April 26 at 15, South Frederick 
Street, Dublin. The outgoing president, 
Mr. H. G. Leask, and the incoming pre- 
sident,: Mr. Edwin Bradbury, were suc- 
cessively in the chair. 

Mr. Leask first announced that the 
officers and committee for the session 
1917-1918 had been chosen! by ballot as 
follows: President, Edwin Bradbury; 
vice-president, Louis F. Giron; committee, 
H. Allberry, G. F. Beckett, A. E. Jones, 
Wa. weatinge,” FH: Gy Least ey 
Lundy, G. G. Lynes, B. O’Callaghan, 
and L. O’Callaghan; hon. treasurer, W. 
G. Clayton; hon. librarian, T. L. Culli- 
more; hon. secretaries, W. A. Dixon and 
W. H. O’Donell; hon: auditers, J. H: 
Webb and F. G. Hicks. 

Mr. Bradbury proposed that the Asso- 
ciation should adopt the report and state- 
ment of accounts. He said that the 
members must all agree that, considering 
the conditions of the last two or three 
years, the Association had done well. He 
thought that this was owing to the work 
of the president and the other responsible 
officers. The attendance at the classes 
had not been very good; the sparsity was 
accounted for bv the fact that one-fifth of 
the Association’s members were actually 
on active service. This was a record of 
which the Association might well be 
proud. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society. 

The Council of the Nottingham and 
Derby Architectural Society reported to 
the annual meeting that one new member 
had been elected, while two members and 
one associate had resigned. The total 
membership is now 110. In consequeace 
of a request from and subsequent interview 
with the master builders, the Council hive 
agreed to an alteration in the conditions of 
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contract, so that architects might certif 
to pay go per cent. on works in progres 
during the continuance of the war; this t 
be without prejudice to after-war condi 
tions. The Council state that they hav 
kept up a regular correspondence with th 
virchitects’ War Committee, and supporte 
a deputation from the R.I.B.A. and th 
allied societies to Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
to request that the services of architect 
over military age should be utilised in th 
National Service wherever their profes 
sional training and experience would be ¢ 
value to the State. The hon. librarian 
Mr. Spencer, announced that severe 
members had again generously give: 
books to the library, and a number © 
drawings, water-colours, and painting 
had been given to the Society by th 
members. The officials of the Society ar 
to remain in office until April, 1918. 


South Wales Institute of Architects. 

Mr. J. Cook Rees, M.S.A., of Neath 
has been installed as president of the Sout 
Wales Institute of Architects for the en 
suing year. The new president was bor 
at Neath, and is the third son of the lat 
Mr. J. C. Rees, contractor. He wa 
articled to Mr. S. C. Jones, and has prac 
tised in Neath and district for more tha: 
twenty-five years. Prior to the count 
council taking control of the schools h 
was architect to ten different schoc 
boards, and designed numerous schools i 
Glamorgan and adjoining counties 
Several churches have also been designe 
by him, amongst the number being Si 
Mary’s, Seven Sisters; St. Margaret’s 
Crynant; St. David’s, Abercrave (Brecon 
shire) ; and St. Mary’s, Ynismeudw, Por 
tardawe, as well as United Methodis 
chapels at Skewen and Seven Sisters, an 
several mission churches. He has acte 
for the Neath Board of Guardians fo 
many years, and one of the most recen 
‘works completed is the Neath Poor-Lay 
Infirmary at Penrhiwtyn (now used as . 
war hospital, with accommodation for 32 
beds), which cost close on £40,000. Mr 
Cook Rees has also made a special stud 
of workmen’s dwellings and housin, 
schemes, as well as detached villa resi 
dences, and some neat examples of th 
latter are on the Dynevor Estate, nea 
Neath. ‘The members of the Council an 
officers for the year are as _ follows 
Messrs. E. W. M. Corbett, W. C. Coopet 
G. Vincent-Evans, G. E. Halliday, 
Sesom-Hiley, Ivor Jones, David Morgan 
Glendinning Moxham, Gomer S. Morgan 
Lennox Robertson, J. A. Sant, I. Llewelly: 
Smith, and Alfred Swash, Council; Mr. H 
Teather, hon. treasurer; and Mr. C. H 
Kempthorne, hon. secretary. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 

The Joint Committee of the Royal Insti 
tute of the Architects of Ireland and th 
Dublin Industrial Development Associa 
tion at its last meeting, held at the office 
of the D.I.D.A., 9, Dawson Street, unani 
mously adopted the following resolution 
‘* Arising out of the minutes having refer 
ence to the use of Irish stone, the Com 
mittee learned with great regret that it 1 
proposed to adopt red brick frontages 1 
the rebuilding of Sackville Street, includ 
ing banks and other important buildings 
The Committee consider that such a treat 
ment would be quite unworthy of the cit) 
and the occasion, and that Irish stone ex 
clusively should be used in the facades 
With due care and economy this improve 
ment need not of necessity materially in 
crease the expenditure.”’ 
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WAR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION STANDARDISED. 


me ONG the many problems created by 
the war in connection with building 
construction has been the great scarcity 
and consequent high cost of timber. This 
has led Mr. George E. Clare, M.S.A., to 
devote his leisure, due to war conditions, 
to the inventing of standardised cavity 
blocks which are now coming into use as 
an economical substitute for walls, parti- 
tions, floors, roofs, and trimmings, and 
are known as the ‘‘ Interloc Construc- 
tion,’’ which is covered by three patents. 

The drawings illustrate two types of 
buildings that have been carried out in this 
construction. In both cases the construc- 
tion was adopted as a substitute for timber- 
framed walls, partitions, and wood 
windows, and has given satisfaction. 

The cottages number altogether thirty- 
four, and were built in pairs. Owing to 
the marshy nature of the sub-soil, the 
floors were raised about 2 ft. 6 in. from 
the ground. Two types of plans were 
adopted, and in each case the accommoda- 
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tion comprised a porch, entrance corridor, 
spacious living-room, parlour, and princi- 
pal bedroom, and two other bedrooms and 
convenient roomy and working kitchen 
containing a portable range, bath and 
sink, and copper supplying hot w ater, bibs 
dresser r, also larder, coal-cellar, and w. 
the two latter entered from a back SATE one 
lobby. The walls were constructed with 
43-in. red-faced cavity blocks, with 43-in. 
pilasters plastered on the inside. The 
partitions were constructed of the same 
blocks and plastered. It was intended 
that the roofs would also be constructed 
with a similar cavity block and finished 
with a waterproof plastic solution, but 
they were eventually carried out with 
rafters, lathing, and Major’s patent inter- 
jane red tiles. The general effect of 


the exterior walls is a pleasing one and 
similar to a terra-cotta work. The 


windows were all constructed of Interloc 
brick cavity blocks glazed with 21-02. 
glass, and the opening lights have inex- 
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pensive steel casements. This class of 
window is imperishable, requires very little 
paint, and is cheaper at the present time 
than ordinary wood windows. ‘The 
chimneys and flues were constructed with 
the same blocks. In the outer walls there 
is no woodwork of any sort and no paint- 
ing is required, except the steel casements, 
which reduces the initial expenditure and 
the cost of ‘‘ upkeep ’’ considerably. 

A further illustration is given showing 
the detail of this construction for single 
walling, double 9-in. walling, and also the 
blocks used for suspended floors and flat 
roofs. This illustration also shows the 
new patent Interloc trimming block for 
forming (1) base block and skirting; (2) 
drip w indow sili and ledge; (3) window- 
head, lining, and architrave; (4) door sill 
or threshold; (5) flat or arched head to 
openings or doorways, reinforced where 
necessary for large spans, combined with 
architraves; (6) floors, corbel, and outer 
string; (7) picture-rail block : (8) eaves- 
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course for flat or pitched roof combined 
with picture-rail, and fascia, for securing 
eaves gutters; (g) threshold and steps; 
(10) copings and walls, parapets and 
fences; (11) door-linings or frames with 
double architrave; (12) window-linings 
combined architraves. 

The chief aim of this construction is to 
eliminate timber and paint and reduce the 
initial cost and upkeep of cottages and 
small houses for workers to the utmost 
limit and at the same time accelerate the 
speedy erection and occupation. The 
cavities are useful in rendering the in- 
terior weatherproof, cool in summer and 
warm in winter, and, incidentally, by 
materially reducing heat losses, economise 
the fuel consumption and assist in the 
better utilisation of our valuable natural 
resources. 
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Another feature is the dovetail joint with 
rounded arrises to facilitate easy and 
economical manufacture. This joint, 
when made with clean sand and cement 
gauged 4 or 5 to 1, forms the strongest 
part of the walls, and gives a wall with 
the maximum strength and the minimum 
thickness. 

By the use of this construction entire 
cottages can be erected without timber and 
with very little paint work except for 
doors. The cavities replace two-fifths of 
the solids and reduce the cost of founda- 
tions, rail, and road cartage. The stan- 
dard size of the blocks is 9 by 9 and 
12 by g; the latter size was chiefly used in 
the cottages illustrated. This size is equal 


to four blocks, and in a single block wall 
there are twelve to the yard, instead of 
forty-eight ordinary bricks. 
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Another advantage of the construction is 
that the overlapping of trades is avoided, 
and the carpenter’s and painter’s work is 
almost entirely eliminated. When the 
bricklayers and plasterers have finished 
their work the houses are complete, with 
the exception of fittings. It is estimated 
that this reduces the time of erection by at 
least one-third. 

The small canteen is another example of 
a small building carried out in the Interloe 
Construction. This little building is being 
erected by ordinary estate workmen at one 
of the Earl Fitzwilliam’s collieries. 

We understand that larger canteens and 
other buildings for war workers, also cot- 
tages for colliery miners, are being erected 
in this construction. We are informed 
that the blocks are now being turned out 
by several brickyards for the company, 
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and the usual cost of the largest size, num- 
bering twelve to the yard, is about 1s. 6d. 
per yard superficial, free on rail. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Interloc Construction Co., 43; 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


“BACKBONE” ROADS. 


Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys, in the course of a 
paper read at a meeting of the Town 
Planning Institute, held at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, considered that there was 
nothing in the Board of Trade regulations 
preventing a “ backbone ”’ road being laid 
down in an area where development was 
likely to be slow. He was informed that 
in one scheme of development there were 
seventeen cases in which an owner was 
cut off from access until his neighbour 
built, and neither the neighbour nor the 
Council could be compelled to build until 
they wanted todo so. The North Circular 
Road (London) would be twenty-eight 
miles in length, stretching from Kew 
Bridge to Woolwich Ferry. Twenty miles 
would require widening, but only eight 
miles of new road were needed to make 
the existing mileage useful as a means of 
communication. The property required to 
Bie through communication would cost 

430,000. “The examination of four 
typical schemes of road construction and 
improvement showed that it was legally 
possible to use the machinery of town 
planning for the purpose of arterial roads, 
especially if the County Councils were 
given powers concurrent with the public 
health authorities. He suggested a Town 
Planning Commission, with powers of 
initiative; one associated with, but not 
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officially part of, the Local Government 
Board—a _ statutory authority paid partly 
by fees and partly by the State—to 
organise a trained and efficient body of 
town planners upon which local authori- 
ties could draw. The commission itself 
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could initiate schemes which affected more ~ 
than a single area. Arterial roads on an 
average of 100 miles would cost public 
authorities £30,000 per mile, and only 
$20,000 per mile under town planning 
schemes, of which £12,000 would be paid 
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by the landowner and £8,000 by the public. 
If the State contributed £200,000 a year 
for special works, fifty miles of arterial 
roads could be made per year, provided 
local authorities contributed a like sum 
and building development justified it. He 
believed town planning could be made an 
efficient machine for securing better houses 
and better roads. Like Mr, Theodore 
Chambers, he wanted the large towns 
spread over the rural areas and the rural 
areas given better communication with the 
towns. The commission could initiate and 
prepare schemes for enlarging local areas 
for particular or general purposes, and 
there could be conditional sterilising of 
land for arterial roads for a limited period 
without obligation on the local authority 
to construct. 


BOOK NOTICE, 


Marsh and Dunn’s Manual of Reinforced 
» = Concrete. 

The original manual of reinforced-con- 
crete construction prepared by Messrs. 
Marsh and Dunn quickly took rank as a 
standard work, and has maintained its 
high position against all rivals, which in 
recent years have become exceedingly 
numerous. ‘Terse, practical, and trust- 
worthy, it was an ideal vade-mecum for 
study or for consultation, and its popu- 
larity is proved by the issue of a third 
edition, re-written, and considerably en- 
larged by the addition of much useful 
information and many new tables and 
diagrams, while the various mathematical 
expressions have been recast in accord- 
ance with the standard notation proposed 
by the Concrete Institute and adopted by 
the R.I.B.A. Joint Committee on Rein- 
forced Concrete and by the London County 
Council in their regulations. Other new 
matter includes the methods of finding the 
bending moments- on continuous girders; 
of calculating arches with three and two 
hinges, and the flat slab or mushroom 
floor; new diagrams for the design of 
columns and T-beams; a discussion of 
electrolysis; expansion and contraction of 


structures; and many other useful addi- 
tions, rendering complete and up to date 
a compendious and authoritative manual 
which, having already done excellent ser- 
vice, now enters upon a fresh lease of high 
utility. 

‘Manual of Reinforced Concrete.” By Charles 


F. Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., etc., and William Dunn, 
F.R.I.B.A., Assoc. Inst.C.E, ete. 


much useful information and many new tables and 
diagrams. London: Constable & Com Ltds 10; 
Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. Pages xvi. + 
475, price ros. 6d, net. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


“Empire” Woven-Wire Fencing. 

In the editorial columns (page 184) of 
our issue for April 18 attention was 
drawn to the enormous waste of timber 
involved in providing wooden fences for 
hundreds of thousands of houses. An 
architect, who has placed orders for 
“Empire” fencing for dividing gardens, 
allotments, etc., was good enough to 
bring our observations to the noticé of 
Messrs. Parker, Winder, and Achurch, 
Ltd., of Broad Street, Birmingham, who, 
in forwarding to us a copy of an illustrated 
catalogue, state that thev have supplied 
a great many miles of “Empire” fencing 
for this particular purpose. 

In this system of fencing, parallel hori- 
zontal wires of best galvanised hard steel 
are securely united at intervals by ver- 
tical wires, spaced usually at centres of 
22 in., but spacings of 16} in. down to 
6 in. may be obtained to special order. 
For field fences, the horizontals are set 
closer together at the bottom than at the 
top, to keep out small animals. These 
fences are despatched in rolls, 220 yds., 
110 yds., or 55 yds. long, and! all that 
the fixer has to do is to unroll the fenc- 
ing, strain it with the stretching tools sup- 
plied,and then staple it to the iron tubular 
posts. The wire is of 9-in. gauge through- 
out, ensuring uniform strength and dur- 
‘ability, and the horizontal and vertical 
wires are secured by an immovable knot, 
of a form evolved after years of observa- 
tion and study; this is the best form of 
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‘* EMPIRE” WOVEN WIRE FENCING, 


: D Third edition, re- 
written and considerably enlarged by the addition of 


attachment yet devised. Welding, which 
is entirely absent from this fencing, it is 
stated in the catalogue, is avoided, as re- 
quiring the use of soft wire, which may 
result in a sagging fence. “Empire ” 
fences are light and strong, and do not 
obstruct the view. They are adapted to 
very varied uses, and are made in dif- 
ferent styles, for confining live-stock such 
as cattle (the wires can be doubled, if 
necessary, to resist violent attacks from 
big animals such as bulls), sheep, pigs, 
and poultry, or for dnclosing pleasure 
parks, deer parks, horse paddocks, cricket- 
grounds, or private grounds or gardens. 
There are no sharp points to cause injury 
to man or beast; the wire is rustless and 
extremely durable. Photographs of the 
fencing in situ show it to be of quite un- 
exceptionable appearance; and its very 
extensive substitution for wood palings 
between the gardens of small dwellings 
seems a foregone conclusion, even though 
timber should again be procurable in suf- 
ficient quantity and at something like pre- 
war rates. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows “Empire” fencing to a deer 
park. 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Frontage Line Question. 

T. (Bucks) writes: “I enclose plan 
showing a proposed new munition fac- 
tory. You will notice the building line as 
set out for the whole estate is 10 ft. back, 
and that the existing buildings on each 
side have been set back a further 10 in. 
Can the local authority insist upon the 
new building being also set back to the 
new line?” Sig 

—The question hinges on whether or not 
the building line as set out for the whole 
estate has been approved by the local 
authority. If it has not. they may possibly 
insist on conformity to the line adopted 
for the existing buildings. On the other 
hand, if they have approved of the “line 
for the whole estate,” they cannot logically 
object to your building up to it. This 
point should be clearly ascertained by 
consultation with the local authority. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising 1s governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated belew are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and : 
we are able to announce that ‘ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger | 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 
BUILDER'S and Contractor’s Foreman Plumber and 


Fitter seeks re-engagement ; wide experience on 
estate and Government works; supervise drainage, 


water, sanitary, or chemical job; dumpty level; 
measure all trades; excellent testimonials,—A. 
Brown, Edenbridge, Kent. 985 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks engagement ; 
carpenter and joiner by trade; good draughtsman 
and manager of men; good references, etc.; used 
to new or alterations (large or small), hutments, 
ete.; able to get work out at competitive prices ; 
town or country.—H., 63, Gartmor Gardens, South- 
fields, Wandsworth. 


CONTRACTOR’S Timekeeper requires sit.; fourteen 
years on public works; age 34; ineligible; termina- 
tion of contract—Whittle, 386, Skilbrook Street 
Earlsfield, S.W.18. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; town or 
country; thoroughly practical, good draughtsman, 
good manager of men; twenty years’ first-class re- 
ferences; trade, carpenter and joiner; age 48.—B., 
14, Dowsett Road, Tottenham, N. 


PAINTER requires Foremanship; age 49; life experi- 
ence at trade; smart and of good appearance; N.S. 
eard.—_R. Collier, 1, Wilton Crescent, Belgrave 
Square, S.W. 987 


REQUIRED situation at once by first-class man as 
MANAGER or HEAD FOREMAN in a decorating and 
building business; expert estimator in all branches.— 
Address J. T., 266, London Road, Dover.—984. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E,C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional mature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


WANTED, competent Builder and Decorator’s Clerk; 
used to pricing accounts preferred.—Box 986. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Successful 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any sytem of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 12, and the 24 months’ S.I. Courses commence 
in April. Past successes include:—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prize. 


: R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 

(Lighting, SED Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 

Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 

of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING IN8TRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thickness, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and boards; lowest 
wharf prices—C. H, Glover and Co., Ltd., Importers, 
Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


Miscellaneous. — Continued. 
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CROWN LANDS, LONDON. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, BUILDING SITE, 
he Commissioner of H.M. Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues will be prepared to receive, not later 
than the 30th June, 1917, TENDERS for a BUILD- 
ING LEASE, for a term of 80 years, of the land 
at the South-east corner of Piccadilly Circus (ad- 
joining the Criterion Theatre and Restaurant), 
comprising the sites of Nos, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 
and 36, Regent Street, S.W.1, containing an area 
of about 6,950 square feet, having road frontages 
of about 73 feet to Piccadilly Circus, 112 feet to 
Regent Street, and 52 feet to Jermyn Street, and 
suitable for the erection thereon (after the War) of 
shops, showrooms, and offices, or stmilar buildings. 
Detailed particulars, plans, conditions, and forms 
of tender are being prepared and will shortly be 
obtainable from Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A., Ul, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1, or from the office 
of H.M, Woods, etc., 1, Whitehall, S.W.1. 973° 


Auction Sales. 
9d, per line. 


DURRINGTON, WILTS. 

Close to important military camps. 1; mile from 
Bulford Station, three miles from Amesbury and 
Netheravon, seven miles from Porton, and 10 miles 
from Salisbury. ‘ 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE ESTATE, 

SALE of valuable BUILDING ESTATE, | 
ripe for development in the near future, being 
situate in the centre of a rapidly-growing district, 
and comprising about 

19! ACRES 
of eligible building sites, bounded on three sides by 
capital road frontages extending to over 3,400 ft., to 
be offered in one or five lots, affording great oppor- 
tunities for development by sub-division. 
Messrs JAMES HARRIS and SON 

are favoured with instructions from the Warden and 
Fellows of Winchester College to SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at the GEORGE HOTEL, AMESBURY, 
on WEDNESDAY, May 30th, 1917, at three o’clock 
precisely, in one or more convenient lots. 

Particulars, with plans and conditions of sale, may 
be obtained at the place of sale; at the Bursary, 
Winchester College; of Messrs. Charles Warner and 
Kirby, Solicitors, Winchester and Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hants; of Messrs. Pink and Arnold, Land Agents, 
Winchester; or of the Auctioneers, Winchester. 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN GERMANY, 
The Secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W., will be glad to 
receive the names of young architects who may be 
prisoners in Germany or elsewhere in order to offer 
them facilities for study and examination.—983. 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


BVERY far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 
tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 

Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- | 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


tunities for the future. 


on the Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Relgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Every contractor and manufacturer should have a 
Postage id. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS’ LIMITED 
TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER 


Price 1/. 


27-29, 


“ French-English Glossary of Architectural 
and Building Trade Terms.” 


copy. 
Price 1/- 


27-29, 


T seems to be evident that the French language will be 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 
in the ordinary dictionary. 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 
most commonly in use in the building and kindred 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically an 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER 


Postage 1d. inland. 
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N important decision in a pre-war contract 
case reported in the present issue is a 
welcome vindication of the law as a well- 

smpered and flexible instrument, rather than 
s a rigid and machine-like — guillotine-knife. 
efore the war, Mr. Fraser Wainwright had 
greed with the Innholders’ Company of the City of 
ondon to take over certain land on a building lease. 
le was to pull down existing houses as soon as the 
snancies expired, and to erect new buildings on the 
ite. It was not until June, 1916, that the existing 
nancies ran out, and in the following July the 
[inistry of Munitions issued an order prohibiting 
uilding without a licence. The contractor was refused 
licence, and therefore could not build ; and as the old 
uildings had been pulled down, no profitable use of 
1e site could be made. This was, of course, unfortu- 
ate for the Innholders’ Company, who, in this action, 
ndeavoured to recover the rent which would have 
een due to them under the agreement if the work had 
one on. Someone had to suffer, and the action was 
erhaps inevitable as a means of determining whether 
ae company or the builder should bear the brunt of it. 
[r. Justice Ridley, guided by the precedents set in the 
fetropolitan Water Board v. Dick, Kerr, and in 
‘amplin v. Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Co., decided 
hat the contract was suspended by the action of the 
finistry of Munitions, and should remain so until the 
rovernment prohibition was removed. This seems to 
eé a just and reasonable conclusion, and should have 
he effect of preventing further litigation where the 
ircumstances are similar. 


* %* * * 


In an article contributed to the “Sheffield Daily 
‘elegraph-” of May 8, Mr. W. S. Purchon, Lecturer in 
irchitecture at the University of Sheffield, reiterates 
is belief that temporary ‘buildings will play an 
nportant part in overtaking the housing shortage. 
shey may be a rather desperate expedient ; but their 
irtues are that they can be erected quickly with a 
unimum of skilled labour; that they can be made 
oundly hygienic, comfortable and convenient; and 
nat, being removable even more rapidly than they can 
© put up, they are infinitely preferable to permanent 
ouses that, hastily constructed, and therefore possibly 
I-designed and badly built, would remain as so many 
aemorials of exigency, and would in this respect, as 
vell as in their very possibly ill-chosen situation, inter- 
ere disastrously with town-planning schemes that 
ave yet to mature. It is evident, therefore, that a 
food case for temporary housing can be made out, 
Ithough, in the long run, the proceeding, as Mr. 
-urchon admits, is not economical in point of cost— 
he fact, indeed, is glaringly obvious. There are, how- 
ver, items of higher economy that, in the larger view, 
nay be regarded as a fair set-off. Overcrowdiny is 
ad economy of health and morality, and that may be 
reatly or wholly discounted by the speedy provision 
f temporary dwellings; while the wholesale rushing- 
ip of cheap and nasty permanent houses would be, 
rom every point of view, one of the worst things that 
ould happen to the country. It would be a sorry set- 
ack to the town-planning movement, and would by 
10 means tend to the rearing of that sturdy race of self- 
especting Britons upon whom the destinies of our 
‘mpire so largely depend. Temporary houses wiil 
1ot only meet immediate needs, but will enable us to 


gain time and accumulate funds for the preparation 
and execution of comprehensive and_ well-considered: 
schemes. If, as seems inevitable, housing is to be 
done in a tremendous hurry, by all means let us 
arrange that its effects shall be only temporary. 


% % * * *% 


It is even conceivable that (as Mr. Purchon seems to 
fear, although he does not expressly say so), in the fury 
of house-building that must soon ensue, such abomina- 
tions as back-to-back houses will be permitted. He 
quotes from one of the annual reports on the health of 
the city of Shefheld seven good reasons why they 
should not be tolerated. One objection that the 
report does not mention explicitly, although it is 
logically implied in the indictment, is that this is about 
the meanest way of building ever devised, standing 
self-condemned on sight. Nevertheless, it has most 
strenuous advocates, who pour out the vials of virtuous 
indignation on the heads of all who dare to say a word 
against it. Consequently a certain degree of courage 
is to be accredited to Mr. Purchon for his opposition to 
this undignified method of housing. In Sheffield there 
are sixteen thousand houses of this type, and the 
citizens owe it to themselves to prevent the number 
being augmented. At the present time back-to-back 
houses may not be built in Sheffield ; but we have it in 
mind that when the rush comes wise counsels are apt 
to be overwhelmed. In some few other Northern 
towns, plans of such houses are still admissible; and 
in times of stress the bad example might be widely 
followed on the plea of emergency. Vital statistics 
do not reveal Sheffield as a health resort, except, per- 
haps, in parts ; for while the death-rate in the centre of 
the city and in the neighbourhood of the works varies 
from seventeen to twenty-seven, in the remainder of 
the city it is from nine to fifteen, while the figures for 
infant mortality vary from 160 in the bad district to 
go inthe good. This waste of life, and the unrecorded 
waste of health and energy to which it is a sure index, 
is plainly traceable to bad housing, and the loss of so 
many men in the war renders more imperative than 
ever the application of the obvious remedy. Mr. 
Purchon is performing a public duty in bringing the 
facts to notice in the Press, and we commend his 
example to other architects and sanitarians, who might 
well make further use of the local Press to enforce the 
lessons in citizenship which they may deliver with 
authority, and not as the scribes. 

* * * * 


Dundee housing scheme, of which we published, a 
few weeks ago, particulars derived from the admirable 
report drawn up by Mr. James Thomson, the city 
engineer, from whom an interesting letter on the sub- 
ject appears in last week’s issue, 1s, we regret to see, 
meeting with considerable opposition. Dundee Land- 
lords’ and House Factors’ Association, for example, 
have issued a manifesto condemning the scheme, 
mainly—indeed, almost exclusively—on financial 
grounds. It is represented that “There is excluded 
from the expenditure the annual feu-duty and the pro- 
vision of roads,” and it is contended that “ the proposal 
to charge this to city capital account amounts to 
placing a large share of the cost on the general body 
of the ratepayers for the relief of a privileged few. 
Exactly the same argument was used when national 
education was a new idea, and it is still occasionally 
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employed, more especially by persons whose children 
are being inexpensively educated at endowed gram- 
mar-schools. To clinch the matter, it is added that 
“housing should not be dealt out to one section of the 
community in the form of charity at the expense of a 
considerable number of their fellow-citizens already 
bending under the strain of taxation levied on them. 

It is the old and wearisomely reiterated complaint of 
the overburdened taxpayer, whose inability to think 
out a problem in any other terms than those of narrow 
self-interest is the despair of the social reformer. It 
is beyond the comprehension of these good people that 
for every penny that is wrung from them in the 
interests of the community they are repaid a hundred- 


fold in the ensuing common benefits. 


It is they (not the ratepayers of Dundee, but “ over- 
burdened ratepayers” generally) who will reap 
the advantage of rescuing their towns from the 
horrors of slumdom. It is they who will be 
the healthier and the happier because they are 
helping — very unwillingly it would seem — their 
less fortunate fellow-citizens to live more wholesomely 
and more usefully. It is they who will be ultimately 
the richer, because they are helping to promote health 
and energy and efficiency in the nation’s workers— 
helping to minimise the outlay on hospitals and poor- 
houses, police and jails. It is they who will clear their 
consciences of the burden of responsibility which must 
depress them whensoever they comprehendingly cast 
their eyes on the unlovely evidences of unenlightened 
industrialism. It is they also who will breathe the physi- 
cally and morally purer atmosphere which they ought 
to be proud to assist in creating. Dundee is not to be 
redeemed “ for the relief of a privileged few,” any more 
than it is to continue sordid for the relief of a privileged 
few. It is to be made a better place to live in and to 
work in for the incalculable (and therefore insuffici- 
ently appreciated) advantage of the entire community 
—not of Dundee alone, but of these islands. For if it 
is true that no man liveth or dieth unto himself alone, 
the truth is equally applicable to a city. In so far as 
the Dundee landlords and house factors argue and act 
in a contrary sense, they will be doing themselves and 
the community a grave injustice, by ranging them- 
selves among the reactionary forces, which, in the 
interests, not of a privileged few, but of our country, 
must be always and everywhere opposed and repulsed. 

* * * * 


Herr Ihne, the Prussian Court Architect, being dead, 
the German Press, with its customary lack of decency, 
is roundly abusing his memory. He was, say the 
organs of Prussian opinion, “at bottom more of an 
official than a real artist.” He “was no creative force,” 
but is buildings might have had an imposing effect if 
“a Will whose origin one does not know” (surely this 
affectation of ignorance is an aspersion on the Hohen- 
zollern ancestry) had not driven him to all kinds of 
extravagances of decoration. His Prussian Royal 
Stables, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, and Royal Library 
are cited as proofs of his lack of “ creative force.” But 
what could be expected from a Prussian Court Archi- 
tect, working always within the broad black shadow of 
the All-Highest meddler and muddler? And, in any 
case, “ creative force ” is the last and least attribute of 
the Huns, their genius being mainly concentrated on 
destruction. If they ever had any originality it has 
been all dragooned out of them. As long as they were 
content to copy foreign work (spoiling it utterly where 
they ventured to modify it) they produced fairly 
respectable architecture. From the moment that they 
began to scorn foreign influence, their work, as an 
expression of their own true inwardness, necessarily 
became frightful, and has rapidly gone from bad to 
worse, its latest phase being sheer barbarism. A tame 
Socialist German organ observes of some of the 


designs attributed to Ihne, “ One feels that these are 
the experiments of an autocracy, which can no longey 
be creative.” This ricochet shot at the Kaiser carrie; 
farther than the writer intended. It hits the whole 
German race. There is an autocracy of peoples, a: 
well as of individuals. Art is humble, receptive 
assimilative, before it can be creative; and the Ger. 
mans, deliberately fostering the vices that are directly 
opposed to these virtues, have put themselves beyonc 
the pale of morality in art as in ethics. Their latesi 
works are so many monuments to depravity ; and from 
this category Ihne’s work, as tinkered by the omni. 
scient Kaiser, cannot be fairly excluded. 


cs * * * x 


Of the four Scots universities, two—those of Edin. 
burgh and Glasgow—are without chapels; St 
Andrews and Aberdeen being free from this reproach 
For evidently it is felt as a reproach in Edinburgh 
whatever may be the view in Glasgow. At Edinburgh 
a committee appointed to deal with the subject has 
drawn up for the consideration of the University 
Council a report in which it is proposed to build, at ar 
estimated cost of about £80,000, a chapel to accommo: 
date about 800 persons. As the times go, this is 4 
rather daring project, because expense is not the only 
consideration. What of the spirit of the times, and oi 
the modern conception of the functions of a univer: 
sity? Asa relic of monastic or collegiate life nc 
yniversity 1s ‘complete without its chapel, which 
indeed, was absolutely indispensable to an isolatec 
community that was primarily religious and only 
incidentally scholastic. In 1582, when Edinburgl 
University had its beginnings, this old tradition mus! 
have been still strong, but it seems to have weakenec 
when, between 1789 and 1834, Robert Adam designec 
and W. H. Playfair modified the Palladian-cum. 
Grecian buildings as we now know them—except that 
the dome was not erected until 1884, when it wa: 
added as a memorial of the tercentenary celebrations 
A classical chapel would be, in point of style, less of ar 
anachronism than the Gothic chemistry room upor 
which we found occasion to comment a few week: 
back ; but we very much doubt whether, as a matter o! 
educational polity, it would not be better to extend the 
science accommodation at Edinburgh, rather than tc 
build a chapel that, be it planned never so wisely, shal 
hardly reconcile the rich and manifold diversities 0! 
creed for which Scotland is unrivalled and unenvied 
and for which there is ample provision in the variou: 
chapels and churches (to say nothing of cathedrals) 
not more numerous than noble, for which the Scottisl 
capital is justly famous. 

% * x * * 


As recorded on a later page, Birmingham Cit) 
Council has passed an exemplary resolution witl 
respect to housing and town-planning. In effect, 1 
has been decided that housing and town-planning 
should be the care of one committee—the town-plan- 
ning committee is to be also the housing committee 
So obviously inseparable are the two things that the 
only ground for surprise is that there should ever hav« 
been any question of divorcing them. Of course, 1! 
was never intended—at all events in Birmingham— 
that housing and town-planning should be dealt witl 
as separate entities, but only that they should be deal! 
with by separate committees. This, however, woul 
have been a most inconvenient arrangement, whic 
must occasionally have led to overlapping and friction 
and we are glad to see that Birmingham has set at 
example that, we trust, will be generally followed 
That town-planning ought to include the control © 
housing should be an established principle. If the on¢ 
is anywhere to proceed independently of the other, the 
two things may easily be mutually destructive, or 2! 
least mutually obstructive. 
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Detail of Ionic Capital in Entrance Hall. 


Detail of Ceiling over Stairs. 
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XXXIX.—STADIUM AT McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 


WM. D2 LAWRENCE, ARCHITECT: 


ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DRAWINGS (SERIES II.). 
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Pie REATES. 


The Doremus Memorial Gymnasium, Washington 
and Lee University. 

T HIS building was erected as a memorial to the late 
Robert Parker Doremus, of New York, on a site 
near the western corner of the campus. It 

stands on a high bluff, and the open colonnade between 
the two main entrances commands a wide view across 
the athletic field and the valley of the North River. 
The gymnasium was designed to harmonise with the 
older university buildings, which are of the early nine- 
teenth century. It is of red brick, with cement stone 
trimmings and a wooden cornice. The main rooms 
are finished in white brick, the offices and other small 
rooms in sand-finished plaster. The floors are of 
maple, white terrazzo being used in toilets, showers, 
and swimming pool room. Our illustrations and this 
description are reproduced by courtesy of the “ Archi- 
tectural Forum and Brickbuilder.” Messrs. Flournoy 
and Flournoy were the architects. 


No. goa, Harley Street, London, W. 

This maisonnette has been erected on a portion of 
the site of the house that was at one time occupied by 
Miss Florence Nightingale. It is faced with Portland 
Stone. Mr. Sidney J. Tatchell, F.RIB.A., was the 
architect. 


No.9, Clifford Street, London, W. 


Judging from the entrance hall, which, with its stair. 
fase, is the only portion that remains in anything like 
its original form, No. 9, Clifford Street, must have bee1 
a house of some importance. In date it belongs pro- 
bably to the middle years of the eighteenth century, 
but, as may be judged from the details reproduced on 
the plate in this issue, it still preserves the robustness 


» 


and vigour of the work of the preceding century. The 

whole design of this Clifford Street house suggests the 

hand of Isaac Ware, who belonged to the older gene- 

ration of eighteenth-century architects. Documentary. 
proof of his authorship is, however, lacking. 


Stadium at McGill University, Montreal. 
_ The McGill Stadium, recently completed, marks the 
initial step in the development of the property pre- 
sented to the University by Sir Wm. McDonald in 
1911, and now known as McDonald Park. This pro- 
perty, situated on the slope of Mount Royal, extends 
east and west from Pine Avenue to the Incline Rail- 
way, and north and south from Fletcher’s Field to 
University Street, and covers an area of about 25 
acres. he projected development includes the 
erection of gymnasium, armoury, and skating rink 
adjoining Pine Avenue. To the rear of these build- 
ings and covering the central portion of the property 
is the stadium. As the old university campus had 
become inadequate for the growing athletic needs of 
the university, the Graduates’ Society agreed to under- 
take the building of the new stadium, and appointed 
a committee under whose supervision plans were pre- 
pared and the contract for the work let in July, 1914. 
It was the original intention to have the playing field 
completed for the fall of the year, but the outbreak of 
war led to a change of plans and deferred the com- 
pletion of the work to September, 1915. The area 
reserved for stadium purposes is roughly oval in shape, 
with extreme dimensions of 750 by 400 ft. The layout 
includes a quarter-mile cinder track, inside which lies 
the playing field; on the south-east side of the track is 
a parking space for automobiles, 48 ft. wide by 450 ft. 
long, and on the north-west side is the reinforced 
concrete grand stand, with a seating capacity of 8,300. 
A driveway and sidewalk encircle the whole stadium. 


DOREMUS MEMORIAL’ GYMNASIUM, WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, LEXINGTON, VA. 


FLOURNOY AND FLOURNOY, ARCHITECTS. 
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At each end the sloping banks between the sidewalk 
and running track are reserved for future grand stand 
extension, allowing for an ultimate seating capacity of 
about 20,000. The site available for stadium purposes 
was on a sloping hillside, the level of the ground vary- 
ing from about elevation 120 at the south-east side to 
elevation 175 at the north-west side. The level of the 
finished field was fixed at elevation 134, and it was 
necessary to build a retaining wall along the south- 
east side up to this level, filling in the space behind 
same. On the upper half of the site the excavation 
had to be carried into the side of the hill the necessary 
distance to give the area required for the field and 
track, and the side of the excavation sloped off to allow 
the necessary space for the building of the grand 
stand. The finished grade of the road at the rear of 
the stand was at elevation 180, and the back of the 
stand is two feet above this level, the entrances to the 
stand being directly from the sidewalk level. ihe 
road level along the front of the retaining wall is at 
elevation 123, and the road encircles the end of the 
stadium, rising on a maximum grade of 9 ft. per hun- 
dred to the required level at the rear of the stand. Our 
reproductions are made from the “ Contract Record.” 


The Council House, Bristol. 

The Council House, Bristol, was built by Sir Robert 
Smirke, R.A. (1781-1867), who was a pupil of Sir John 
Soane. Smirke carried on a large London practice 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, his 
greatest work being, of course, the rebuilding of the 
British Museum. The Council House, Bristol, is per- 
haps his most ornate building. It stands on a corner 
site, and reveals Smirke’s ability to impart monumental 
dignity to a comparatively small building. Our repro- 
duction is made from a drawing by Mr. A. Clifford 
Holliday. 


HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, ARCHITECT. 


R. THOMAS ROSS, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., contri- 
butes to the current issue of the R.I.B.A. Journal 
an interesting memoir of his friend the late 

Hippolyte J. Blanc. “1 have always felt,” Dr. Ross 
writes, “ that while he lived I had a friend on whom I 
could rely, and my experience, as I know, is not a 
solitary one—he was ever kind and generous.” 

Blanc was born in Edinburgh in 1844. His father, 
Victor Blanc, from Avignon, became a naturalised 
Scotchman about 1845; his mother was an Irish lady, 
but he always regarded himself as a Scotchman, and 
was proud of his old Heriot School, where he was Dux 
Medallist in 1859; and in late years he gave the school 
£500, and was the joint author of a well-illustrated his- 
torical and descriptive account of this institution. Pro- 
bably the influence and charm of this old building 
kindled the interest which he afterwards took in 
medieval architecture, and especially in that of Scot- 
land. Nothing delighted him more than to lead a 
large company of visitors over some ancient building, 
and he would take any amount of trouble to make the 
visit a success; consequently he was in great request 
amongst learned societies in this capacity. 

Blanc served his apprenticeship with Mr. David 
Rhind, an architect of the Classical School, some of 
whose works—such as the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land, the Life Association Insurance Offices, in Princes 
Street, and Stewart’s Hospital, all in Edinburgh— 
confer considerable distinction on his name. From 
this he passed in 1865 to H.M. Office of Works as first 
assistant, where he remained four years, when he com- 
menced business on his own account. During these 
years he made himself very familiar with the important 
ancient buildings in Scotland, then under the care of 
the Crown. This was to him most congenial work, 
and when the opportunity came in 1885, by the muni- 


ficence of Mr. William Nelson, to restore the Great 
Hall of Edinburgh Castle, Mr. Blanc was well qualified 
to carry out this great work. The Hall had been 
degraded almost beyond recognition, having been 
divided into three storeys with numerous apartments 
on each. The work in a great measure consisted m 
clearing out all these obstructions—with the lath-and- 
plaster ceiling, which concealed from view the fine old 
oaken roof—and restoring the old windows, greatly 
knocked about, to their original form. The old fire- 
place had been completely destroyed, and this the 
architect had to design, taking for his example the fine 
large fireplace in Borthwick Castle, near Edinburgh, 
and with conspicuous success. The colour scheme of 
the Hall he personally worked out on a large scale 
drawing. I remember seeing him engaged on these. 
The first sight of this Hall was quite a revelation to 
visitors to the Castle, as its very existence had been 
almost forgotten. (Its dimensions are 84 ft. in length 
by 30 ft. in breadth and height.) He, at the same time, 
added the top storey to the Argyll Tower. This was 
done in ashlar work, roof as well as walls, so as to dis- 
criminate the new work from the old rough masonry. 
I may here give an instance of the thoroughness of his. 
survey of the Castle. When the remains of the Great 
Tower, built by David II. in the fourteenth century, 
and knocked down in the siege of 1573, were dis- 
covered a few years ago, it stands to the credit of Blane 
that many years before this he had pointed out in the 
“ Transactions ” of the Architectural Association the 
exact position of the tower, and indicated certail 
buildings, then in use, as part of the same. This 
information only came to light after the ruins had been” 
cleared out. 

Blanc was ambitious, a tireless worker, and rose 
rapidly in public estimation as an architect, so that 
work flowed in to him which might have satisfied a less 
aspiring man, but not so with him; he boldly entered 
the field of battle and engaged in competitions great 
and small, public and private, and, to the advancement 
of his reputation, he very often came out first. He 
was a skilful draughtsman, and knew well the art of 
showing his designs to the best advantage. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, and with Blanc 
it was running high when he gained the competition 
for the Thomas Coats Memorial Church, Paisley, m 
1885. It belongs to the Baptist denomination, and 
having seen the various designs submitted I think it 
not unlikely that if the decision had been left with the 
competitors with two votes each the result would have 
been what it was. This is his most important work, 
and Scottish readers especially will appreciate its scale 
when they know that it covers an area of about the 
same as the cathedrals of Dunkeld or Kirkwall, or the 
parish church of Haddington, and is slightly large 
than the churches of Linlithgow or Stirling. . 


Blanc was architect of a large number of churches 
throughout Scotland, many of them of considerable 
importance—for example, St. Cuthbert’s, beneath the 
north-west side of the rock of Edinburgh Castle, 
occupies a conspicuous position at the west end 0 
Princes Street Gardens. 

Besides churches Mr. Blanc had a very wide expe- 
rience in designing buildings for very various purposes, 
such as mansions, cottages, villas, street architecture, 
club-houses, farm-steadings, breweries, halls for 
various purposes, banks, libraries, schools, monuments, 
and what not. Perhaps the most important of these, 
as combining something of them all, was the Bangour 
Village Asylum, situated some fifteen miles to the west 
of Edinburgh, and gained by competition. It was 
decided that this should not be one large single build- 
in, but a segregated series of buildings, planted on an 
area of 150 acres. There are from thirty to forty 
detached buildings, including many wards for patients 
of different classes and stages of treatment, residences 
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for all the various officials and servants, private 
patients, dining-rooms, recreation-rooms, admunistra- 
tive quarters, power stations, schools, churches, stables, 
and so on. ‘Lhese are scattered about in a narrow 
valley through which a burn flows. The whole scheme 
with roads cost about £237,000. It will be readily seen 
that the carrying out of such an undertaking required 
no small amount.of experience and knowledge. 

Of his street designs reference may be made to the 
New Café, Princes Street, and No. 60 in the same 
division, and to the Ladies’ College in Queen Street, 
for the Merchant Company. Only the eastern part of 
this has been erected, and it was about the last 
important work of his life. It was evidently designed 
to present a front to the street in harmony with the 
large building on the opposite side. In partnership 

with his son, Mr. Frank Ed. B. Blanc, he also designed 
a restaurant and block of offices in Coventry Street, 
London, costing about 430,000. 

He was architect for several mansion houses, that 
for Sir Thomas Glen Coats, near Paisley, being per- 
haps the most conspicous. It is an exceedingly 
picturesque house in the style of the kind of mansion 
so frequentin Scotland in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and adapted to suit the requirements 
-of modern times. 

He designed many memorials of a private and public 
kind. Of the latter, that to King Alexander III. at 
Kinghorn, on a rocky cliff where the monarch met his 
‘death in 1286, is in the style of some of the simpler 
Eleanor Crosses, and must be well known to many 
from the passing sight of it from the railway. 

Mr. Blanc was prominent in all public affairs con- 
nected with art. He was appointed Deputy President 
and Treasurer of the Royal Scottish Academy in 1907, 
and was a constant exhibitor there and a frequent one 
at the Royal Academy, London, the Salon, and other 
‘exhibitions. He was thrice President of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association. 


THE UNITY OF HOUSING AND TOWN- 
PLANNING. 


T the quarterly meeting, held last week, of Bir- 
mingham City Council, Alderman Sir William 
Bowater brought forward the report of the 

‘General Purposes Committee, and proposed, as 
reported in the “ Birmingham Post,” “That as from 
June 1, 1917, the Public Health and Housing Com- 
mittee (in future to be designated the Public Health 
Committee) be relieved of the powers delegated to 
them by the Council under the Housing of the Work- 
_ing Classes Acts, 1890 to 1909, with the exception of 
those contained in Sections 14, 15, 16,17 (1), and 36 of 
the Housing and Town-planning Act, 1909 (operations 
under the latter section being carried out in conjunc- 
ton with the Housing and Town-planning Com- 
tttee); that as from the same date the Town- 
planning Committee, with the addition of Alderman 
Lovsey and Councillor Harper, do constitute the 
Housing and Town-planning Committee, and that the 
number of members of the new Committee be varied 
accordinglv.” He said that in October, 1914, the 
Housing Enquiry Committee presented a valuable 
teport to the Council, which was adopted. Among 
other things, it contained a suggestion that a separate 
Housing Committee should be formed. The Council, 
however, subsequently decided that that resolution 
should be suspended, and no special Housing Com- 
mittee should be constituted until they had arrived at 
normal times. But the situation was more acute now. 
It was estimated there was a shortage of from 15,000 
‘to 20,000 houses in the city, and it was impossible for 
that shortage to be met at present either by public 
action or private enterprise. The Housing Enquiry, 


Public Health and Housing, and Town-planning Com- 
mittees had met in conference, and had come to the 
unanimous conclusion that 1t would be wise to form a 
Housing Committee to prepare schemes so as to be 
ready to carry them into effect as soon as the national 
conditions allowed. It was realised that if a separate 
committee was appointed the Town-planning Com- 
mittee had so much to do with the work that overlap- 
ping would result, and so the conference made certain 
recommendations, which the General Purposes Com- 
mittee adopted, and he now submitted them to the 
Council for approval. The idea was that the Town- 
planning Committee, with the addition of two other 
members, should form the Housing Committee and 
carry out the work in conjunction with their work of 
town-planning, and that the few sections of the Act 
that related to sanitary work only should remain as 
part of the duties of the Public Health Committee. In 
voting for the recommendations the Council would not 
pledge themselves in any way to any policy in regard 
to housing. Probably the first duty of the new Com- 
mittee would be to formulate a policy of housing, but 
before it could be carried out it would have to receive 
the sanction of the Council. 

The resolution having been seconded, Mr. Stephen- 
son urged that the proposal was a reversal of the policy 
adopted in October, 1914. The pressing need of the 
city was the provision of a large number of new houses, 
and he thought that was distinct from town-planning 
and should be dealt with by a separate Committee. It 
would be a grave menace to the success of town-plan- 
ning if the latter were mixed up with the economic, 
political, and Socialistic question of the erection and 
ownership of dwellings for the working classes. 

Alderman Lovesey said the housing question was so 
closely allied to the principle of town-planning that the 
one should not be divorced from the other. 

Sir Henry Manton could not conceive what town- 
planning had to do with what was purely a sanitary 
question. The Housing Committee had addressed 
themselves to the purification and renovation of a 
certain class of property which they deemed insani- 
tary, and that Committee was added to the Health 
Committee because there was a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction over the extreme measures which they 
had taken. 

“Mr. George Cadbury, jun., supported the resolution, 
saying he was impressed by the absolute need of some 
scheme which would provide houses as soon as it was 
possible to build them. It was because of that neces- 
sity that the Conference was held to see how the 
matter should be dealt with. At the present moment 
no Committee was in a position to act. The Housing 
Enquiry Committee had suspended its proceedings, 
and the Town-planning Committee were not in a 
position to act because the Housing Enquiry Commit- 
tee were in being, and as long as that was so they did 
not consider it was their business to formulate a policy. 
The resolution before the Council was the result of the 
decision of the Conference that all housing matters 
should be entrusted to one Committee. If a separate 
Committee were set up there would be overlapping 
with the Town-planning Committee, and that would 
be objectionable. But in adding the work to the 
Town-planning Committee there would be no over- 
lapping. As chairman of the Town-planning Com- 
mittee he saw no difficulty in Dr. Robertson and the 
City Surveyor being called in to advise two Com- 
mittees. It was a common practice for an official to 
serve two Committees. 

Alderman Sir William Bowater remarked that the 
question under discussion had been referred to as a 
sanitary question, but he thought they looked to the 
new Committee to carry it far beyond the ordinary 
meaning of that term. 

The report, with a slight amendment, was adopted. 
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SHEFFIELD’S HOUSING PROBLEM. 


Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
Lecturer in Architecture at the University 
of Sheffield, writing in the ‘‘ Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph,’’ insists that Sheffield’s housing 
problem is twofold. First, there is the 
necessity for dealing promptly with the 
extremely urgent demand for additionar 
dwellings, a demand which cannot be met 
by after-the-war measures. Secondly, 
there is the great problem of the develop- 
ment of the future Sheffield. Towards the 
solution of this problem investigations may 
well be made, and possibly schemes out- 
lined, during the war; certainly during the 
plastic period through which we are now 
passing, every possible effort should be 
made to lead public opinion in the direc- 
tion of reform, but the actual necessary 
destructive and constructive work can only 
be carried Out in more peaceful times. Let 
us take the second problem first, and try 
to realise in some measure the magnitude 
of the task so far as housing is concerned. 

The key to the situation is to be found 
in the annual reports on the health of the 
city of Sheffield for the years 1913, 1914, 
and 1915. In the first of these reports, 
issued in the early days of the war, hous- 
ing is dealt with at considerable length, 
and attention is drawn to the following 
points : 

(1) Even at that date there was a serious 
scarcity of houses, an increase in the 
number of cases of overcrowding, and the 
difficulty in obtaining houses was already 
becoming acute. 

(2) The number of houses built had 

steadily declined from 2,876 in 1900 to 542 
In 1913, a fact which led the Medical 
Officer of Health to urge the necessity for 
the ‘‘ undertaking of a far bigger pro- 
gramme of building low-rented houses than 
has ever been hitherto contemplated.” 
_ (3) Out of the 107,288 dwelling-houses 
in the city, 16,000 are of the back-to-back 
type. In the report the following objec- 
tions are raised to this type of house: (a) 
Lack of adequate ventilation. (6) Tempta- 
tion to tenants in front houses to throw 
their refuse on the streets. (c) The stair- 
cases are very awkward. (d) ‘The houses 
are considered more dangerous in case of 
fire. (e) It is seldom possible to have a 
food pantry ventilated to the open-air. 
(f) The vapour from washing is difficult to 
get out of the house. (g) The sanitary 
conveniences are usually in a block in the 
court behind the houses, with, in many 
cases, one w.c. for two houses. 

The report states that ‘‘ The common 
yard, with the mixing up of all the families 
who have a right to use it, must facilitate 
the spread of infectious ailments, and it is 
impossible to think that the use of a w.c. 
in common to two families does not 
aggravate this risk.”’ 

(4) An interesting map issued with this 
report shows that the death rate in the 
centre of the city and in the neighbourhood 
of the works varies from 17 to 27, while in 
the remainder of the city the death rate is 
from g to 15. The figures for infant 
mortality are even more striking, being 
approximately 160 and go respectively. 

The report for 1914, dated September, 
1915, shows, as may be expected, that 
little had been done to improve matters, 
and that the scarcity of houses had become 
greater than ever. This report also shows 
that out of some 77,000 sanitary conveni- 
ences in the city, about 11,000 are of the 
privy type with fixed receptacles. The re- 
port for 1915 states that after converting 
1,538 of these, this work was suspended in 
accordance with the wish of the Govern- 
ment. Much more might be written in 
condemnation of the type of house to which 
reference has been made, but possibly the 
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matter is best summed up in the fact that 
jt is considered so bad by the authorities 
that houses of this type may no longer be 
built in Sheffield. 

In the present temper of the nation, this 
kind of thing cannot possibly be con- 
sidered as liable to continue indefinitely, 
and it seems extremely probable that in 
the course of the next few years some 
16,000 out of the 107,000 houses in this city 
may be condemned as unfit for habitation. 
This brings us at once down to hard facts, 
for on this gound alone preparation should 
be started at the earliest possible moment 
for a scheme for erecting some 16,000 
dwellings. | Many of these houses are in 
the area in which works and other exten- 
sions will be needed, but it will probably be 
wise to assume that 4,000 uncondemned 
houses may also have to be cleared away 
for this purpose. This gives us an approxi- 
mate figure of 20,000 houses which will 
probably have to be provided for these two 
reasons alone, without making any pro- 
vision for dealing with the already serious 
overcrowding, for natural increase of popu- 
lation, or for the growth of the city. In 
this connection it may be pointed out that 
in 1915 there was a great increase in the 
marriage rate, the figure reached being 
considerably higher than in any previous 
year. It seems, therefore, no exaggeration 
to state that any comprehensive scheme of 
housing for this city must make provision 
for the gradual erection of 40,000 houses. 

I do not like temporary houses, but, all 
things considered, in the present emergency 
they are, I am convinced, the best for the 
purpose. This is no time for the erection 
of a large number of well-built houses. 
Temporary ones may not be very much 
cheaper, but they are vastly more economi- 
cal at a time like this, when skilled workers 
and first-class materials are wanted for 
even more urgent requirements. Tem- 
porary houses at a time like the present are 
also vastly superior to permanent ones, for 
the reason that they can be erected and 
ready for use in far less time. The final 
argument is that it is barely possible to put 
up, without serious delay, a considerable 
number of permanent houses which would 
fit in with the great scheme which I have 
ventured to outline for the future develop- 
ment of the city. We may not be able to 
get even temporary houses now, but we 
must not expect permanent ones. 


AN EXHIBITION OF POTTERY AND 
DECORATION. 


At the (galleries’ “of Messrs. Sin 9H: 
Martyn and Co., Ltd., 5, Grafton Street, 
W., an exhibition is being held of pottery 
and domestic decoration by Mr. Alfred A. 
Wolmark. Mr. Wolmark’s work is of a 
very individual kind. While obviously 
owing something to those forms of art 
which are commonly denoted by the terms 
‘* Cubism ”’ and ‘‘ Futurism,’’ it is neither 
the one nor the other, and escapes the 
absurdities of both. Mr. Wolmark’s art 
consists in the application of colour in a 
variety of patterns. Some of his designs 
are regular, almost geometrical, while 
others have the character of patchwork— 
irregularly formed shapes combining and 
interlacing in a_ singularly attractive 
manner. Mr. Wolmark’s work, although 
remarkable for its brilliant colouring, has 
a quality at once decorative and dignified. 
We understand that he is not responsible 
for the actual design of the vessels on 
view, all of which, however, are of a most 
graceful type. At Messrs. Martyn’s pre- 
mises Mr. Wolmark has designed the 
decorative scheme of a whole room—a 
work of very considerable interest. 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK ON’ Fag 
ITALIAN ORDERS. 


Really practical books for students of 
architecture are not plentiful, and Pro- 
fessor Gourlay has done well by adding 
to them “ The Italian Orders of Architec- 
ture.” This is, in effect, a careful inter 
pretation and adaptation of the principles 
enunciated or illustrated by such masters 
as Vignola, Palladio, Gibbs, and 
Chambers. He has had the rare courage 
to avoid mere copying of examples, and 
to make his models eclectic. This is in 
itself a practical expedient, since it is 
what is done in the actual work of design- 
ing. As a painter or sculptor, finding no 
human model perfect, may combine the 
head of one with the body or lmbs_ of 
another, so the architect adopts what is 
meritorious and avoids what is faulty im 
the works of the masters, and: that is the 
course that has been pursued in preparing 
these plates of the Italian Orders. In less 
skilful hands than those of an experienced 
teacher like Mr. Gourlav..«the adventure 
would be perilous, but a glance through 
the plates convinces us that his selection 
of details has been invariably judicious, 
and vindicates the principle he has 
adopted. He realises that, as he states im 
his preface, “proportion is the essence of 
architecture,’ and, without committing 
ourselves to this rather sweeping assertion, 
we are prepared to admit that a sense of 
proportion can and should be sedulously - 
cultivated, and that any means to this end 
is to be cordially welcomed. Whether or 
not the triple scale, showing inches, min- 
utes, and centimetres, appended to each 
plate, will be of much assistance towards 
this object is mainly a question of tem- 
perament. With some the sense of pro- 
portion! is instinctive, and to these the 
scales might even prove a hindrance with” 
respect to this particular purpose, while, 
however, serving for other uses for which 
they are indispensable. With others, 
preportion is not apprehended on sight, 
but is—at least at the outset—a matter of 
careful measurement and comparison of 
parts, leading up, in very many instances, 
let us hope, to the acquirement of a 
faculty in which the great majority of 
people, including far too many architects, 
are conspicuously. deficient. 

There are in all thirty-two plates, illus- 
trating, in elevation, nlan, and consider- 
able wealth of detail, the Tuscan, the 
Doric, the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the 
Composite. Thereafter, successive plates 
show entablatures, pilasters. carved enrich- 
ments on mouldings, doors and! windows, 
balustrades, arcades, colonnades, supet- 
position of columns and arcades, domes, 
ceilings. Just the sort of guidance required 
by the beginner is afforded in the terse and 
businesslike text in. which the plates are 
described; it tells him what to look for, 
how to analyse what he sees, and with what 
other work it is to be contrasted or com- 
pared. In this way knowledge is gradually 
accumulated, and taste developed, and all 
in a natural and an agreeable way. We 
are disposed, therefore, to recommend this 
book very strongly as an aid to architec 
tural education, ably and methodically 
devised by an expert architectural educa- 
tionist. 


‘The Italian Orders of Architecture.” A Practical 
Book for the Use of Architects and Craftsmen, con- 
sisting of letterpress. with 32 p'ates based on the 
Orders of Vignola, Palladio. Gibbs, Chambers, and 
other Masters. Bv Charles Gourlav, B.Sc. (Glasgow 
University), Architect, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Scot.. ete.. 
Professor of Architecture and Building in the Royal’ 
Technical College, Glasgow. Pages viii. + 32 + 3? 
pistes, 94 in. by 124 in., price 6s. net. London: 

dward Arnold, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE AS A WAR-TIME BUILDING MATERIAL. 


EFORE going into details of the 

‘various types of beams, slabs, or 
locks that have been put on the market 
ith a view to reducing reinforced con- 
‘ete from a plastic material to the stock 
nit, ready for use immediately it is 
rected, it may be useful to examine the 
onditions these units have to fulfil in 
rder to make the integral as nearly as pos- 
ble a monolithic reinforced concrete 
ructure. One of the greatest advantages 
f reinforced concrete is the continuity and 
ionolithic character of the material, 
1own by the way it distributes and 
ansmits any local forces acting upon it, 
) that practically all members of the 
ructure become interested in resisting 
wees applied to any one particular 
rember. 
The first demand on the units employed 
5 a ready-made material, must therefore 
e that they should be able to afford, as 
early as possible, the same distribution 
nd transmission of forces as the cast-in- 
itu concrete. Apart from this, each in- 
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(Concluded from page 70, No. 1152. 


dividual unit must, of course, be designed 
so as to be strong enough in itself to resist 
all the forces that will be acting on it. 
Further, the fire, water, and weather re- 
sisting qualities of the material must not 
be impaired bv the use of ready-made units. 

The external forces generally known to 
be acting on any section of a structure are 
compression, tension, shear, and bending, 
and iit is comparatively easy to design each 
individual unit strong enough to resist 
these forces. The transmission of the 
forces from unit to unit is a much more 
difficult matter to arrange satisfactorily, 
and this point should not be overlooked 
when examining the merits or otherwise 
of any system of unit construction. 

In some cases beam or slab units are 
made long enough to bridge over the whole 
span in one length, and there is therefore 
no need for any bonding or distributing 
devices for the units longitudinally, the dis- 
tribution or transmission sideways from 
unit to unit is generally effected by forming 
grooves in the sides of the units and pour- 


FIG. 1. WIDE-SPAN 


FLOORING UNITS. 


ing cement grout into these after erecting. 
Fig. 1 shows a general arrangement of this 
type of beam as used for ordinary flooring, 
and it will be seen that a local application 
of a load on any one of the units is dis- 
tributed to the adjoining ones by means of 
the system of the grooves locked into one 
another by the cement and sand grout. 
The distributing power is, of course, 
limited by the strength of the mortar be- 
tween the adjoining units. The beam 
itself is reinforced to take whatever bend- 
ing or shear is required by the loading 
conditions, and is generally made hollow 
to reduce the weight. It will, however, 
be noticed that full advantage cannot be 
taken of the monolithic nature of the 
material, inasmuch as it would be diffi- 
cult to establish longitudinal continuity 
over the supports, and the transverse con- 
tinuity is limited as just mentioned. This 
system of unit construction is generally 
limited to flat floor slabs. 

If more elaborate designs are to be 
attempted on the system of ready-made 
unit work, smaller units are much more 
suitable, partly because they facilitate the 
handling, partly because the moulds _be- 
come cheaper, and partly because it is pos- 
sible to retain most of the monolithic 
character of the ideal reinforced concrete 
structure if the units are made properly 
interlocking. If the latter can be made to 
transmit just as much bending, compres- 
sion, tension, and shear to the adjoining 
ones as they themselves can stand in- 
dividually, then it does not matter how the 
spans are broken up by an odd number of 
units. A glance at Fig. 2 will show this, 
being a plan of a set of floor slab units 
resting on supports S, each unit being 
staggered with regard to the adjoining 
ones. It will be seen that if the block 
marked A is made capable of transmitting 
all the forces acting upon it to the adjoin- 
ing blocks B, and these again to the blocks 
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C, and so on, the same effect is obtained 
as in a monolithic floor where any local 
application of force is at once distributed 
over a large area. 

It is clear that the transmission of forces 
from one unit to another is a very im- 
portant factor, and that unless the trans- 
mitting power is equal to the individual 
resisting power, the aggregate of units is 
not monolithic. In this type of construc- 
tion the units generally consist of blocks 
or slabs, the sides or ends of which are 
provided with a system of tongues and 
grooves so as to enable one slab to fit into 
the adjoining ones and thus prevent any 
movement up or down. A _ bending 
moment and a shear force can be trans- 
mitted from one slab to another simply by 
means of the above mentioned tongues and 
grooves, but if other forces, such as ten- 
sion and compression, have to be 
transmitted, means must be provided 
for preventing the units from sliding 
longitudinally along the tongues and 
grooves, or in other words the units must 
be made to interlock against movements 
in either directions. There are several 


FIGS: 


A 4,000 TONS CAPACITY 


PLAN OF FLOOR SLAB UNITS. 


ways of obtaining this interlocking, but if 
it is done by means of tongues and grooves 
it is necessary to satisfy oneself that the 
latter are capable of transmitting all the 
forces they are called upon to do. 

The shape of the slabs or blocks may be 
straight or curved, to suit circumstances, 
and although unit work of this description 
cannot claim to solve all the problems of 
reinforced concrete construction, it has 
proved of great value in certain simple 
forms of construction such as flooring, 
roofing, walling, arches, tunnels, silos, 
bunkers, etc., by cutting down both the 
time of execution and the cost of the false- 
work. Figs. 3, 4, and 5 show examples 
of the application of unit blocks on work 
being carried out to the writer’s design at 
the present time, and it will be observed 
that for erecting as soon as a_ sufficient 
number of blocks have been put up to 
form a complete line between supports no 
centering is required. 

Fig. 3 is a 4,000 tons capacity coal 
bunker for the War Office, in which the 
panelling is carried out in unit blocks. 
Figs. 4 and 5 represent a tunnel subject to 
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very heavy loads, where the whole of | 
arching is also carried out on the ble 
system. 

Still another method of overcoming | 
difficulty of time and falsework, especie 
as applied to walls, may suitably be . 
scribed under the same heading, althou 
strictly speaking it does not come wit! 
the definition of reinforced concrete prop 
in the sense that the finished article is | 
cast in moulds, whether in situ or oth 
wise. Fig. 6 shows a diagrammatic ske 
of the wall in question, the core of wh 
is built up of breeze concrete slabs set 
cement with binding wires left in » 
joints. A mesh of reinforcing bars is tl 
fixed both sides by means of the bind 
wires, and the whole of the reinforcem: 
is covered by a layer of strong cement ¢ 
sand rendering. A constructional adv: 
tage of this method is the certainty 
having the steel placed exactly where 
quired and of having the strongest © 
crete material at the extreme fibres, so # 
both the steel and the cement and sé 
rendering are utilised to the best ady 
tage. The building shown in Fig. 7 is 
example of this coustruction, being a pos 
station with adjoining battery room < 
pumping station for an ordnance dep 
The whole of the walling is carried out 
the above method, Fig. 8 showing one 
the walls in various stages of construct 


A METHOD OF PROPORTIONIB 
MATERIALS FOR CONCRETE. 


BY H. C. JOHNSON, M.C.I. “{ 


A comparison is here made of the i 
1:2:4 method of proportioning coner 
with one in which, no matter what — 
aggregates may be, the quantity of << 
in the finished material remains the sa 
for any given volume. The percentage 
dry cement, by volume, contained in- 
extremes of 1: 2:4 concrete will wary 
the way from 18 per cent. to as high 
24 per cent. The proposed method ensu 
a constant percentage of cement in 
neighbourhood of 20 to 21 per cent., an 
specification based on the method wo 
do at least two things: (a) Demand t 
exactly the same quantity of cement sho 
enter a structure, whether it be built w 
gravel as the aggregate, or with brol 
stone as the aggregate. (Such would | 
be the case when it is specified that 1:2 
must be the proportions.) (8) Give 
correct volume, and therefore the cort 
weight, of cement, that the volume of ' 
concrete in the structure will demand. 

Another part of the method is that so 
large aggregates are given less sand tt 
others, therefore the ratio of sand to la 
aggregate is not in the proportion of 2 t 
but depends on the “ workability ” < 
weight per cubic foot of the concrete. 
demands that actual tests to determine 
proportions shall be made of th 
materials which it is intended shall got 
the job, and therefore prevents an exc 
of fine stuff being used, as would oth 
wise be the case. 

The tests show that the weight per cu 
foot is increased from 2 to 3 Ib., while 
one or two cases the addition in stren; 
is as great as 500 Ib. per square inch 
twenty-eight days. In other cases th 
is an addition in strength even when | 
cement is used. 


Details of Method and Tests. 
It is well known that gravel and so 
other concretes, when mixed 1: 2:4: 


ee ee ee 
*Extracted from a paper read at the Conc! 
Institute on April 26.4 


ot as strong as hand-broken stone con- 
retes, also that the larger the aggregate, 
ther things being equal, the stronger the 
oncrete. 

A. 1:2:4 gravel concretes are, on the 
yerage, about 12 to 15 per cent. weaker 
jan stone concretes. They contain also, 
n the average, 10 to 15, per cent. less 
ement. P 

B. #in. aggregate concrete is stronger 
aan j-in. aggregate concrete, while 13-in. 
ggregate concrete is stronger than either. 
‘hea 2-in. aggregate has 500 per cent. 
reater surface for its volume than the 
Lin, aggregate. 

It was because of the above differences, 
.and B, that the writer was prompted to 
ake the tests included in this paper. 
fe had previously pointed out that by 
1ixing concrete for two jobs of exactly the 
ame size and volume, one, using gravel 
s aggregate, would call for 100 tons of 
ement, while the other, using broken stone 
s aggregate, would require 130 tons of 
ement. In spite of this there are a great 
any who believe that all 1:2: 4 concretes 
ontain the same amount of cement per 
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TUNNEL IN UNIT BLOCK 
CONSTRUCTION. 


nit volume, and therefore ought to be, in 
0 far as cement content is concerned, of 
he same strength. 

It has been stated that there is a differ- 
nce of 100 tons and 130 tons between the 
ement in gravel and stone voncretes. If 
hat 24 per cent. can be saved by a con- 
ractor, it goes straight into his pocket, 
lus the saving in not having to handle 
hat quantity; in other words, it is a clear 
rofit, but a loss to the structure—a loss 
hat seriously reduces its strength. This 
oes not imply wickedness on the part of 
he contractor, but rather carelessness on 
he part of the architect or engineer. 

The percentage of voids in gravel being 
maller than in stone, less sand should be 
ised: 13 parts sand (on the average) to 
parts gravel will produce a concrete 
vorked as easily as, if not more easily 
han, 2 sand to 4 stone. 

Gravels passed through and retained on 
creens as used for stone always have less 
oids; the popular idea is that they would 
e the same. It can be admitted that if 
tone could be ‘‘ hand placed ”’ into a re- 
eptacle, a very small percentage of voids 
vould result. This indicates that stone 
Oncretes, unless they had considerable 
and (2 to 4), would not be so reliable as 
travel in the matter of density. 
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FIG, 4. 


Gravel concretes mixed 1:2: 4 are 3 lb. 
per cubic foot lighter than stone concretes. 
Proper proportioning will easily make up 
this 3 lb., in spite of the fact that the 
specific gravity of gravel is only 2.51, as 
against 2.70 for stone. 

{ have used the terms large aggregate 
and small aggregate on purpose to draw 
attention to the tact that sand is only finer 
gravel or granite or quartz, is an inert 
material just the same as the larger 
materials, and has to be ‘‘ cemented ”’ by 
the cement just as the larger particles. It 
is no use talking of mortar filling the voids 
or anything of that sort. Mortar is used 
by bricklayers and masons to bed two 
plane surfaces together; concretors use 
inert aggregate and cement with which to 
bind it together, but the outstanding fact 
is that the smaller the aggregate (all other 
things being equal) the weaker the con- 
crete. The less fine aggregate (sand), 
providing a thoroughly workable concrete is 
produced, the better. 

The author put forward the following: 
‘Correct specification for concrete equal to 
average I:2:4 concrete—z.e., containing 
20 per cent. by loose volume of dry cement 
equal to 14 per cent. wetted ”:— 

The concrete shall be composed of per- 
fectly clean crushed stone or gravel passing 
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UNIT BLOCK CONSTRUCTION. 


the —in. sieve and retained on the —in. 
sieve ({-in. suggested), the particles of 
gravel shall have a least dimension of not 
less than one-half the greatest dimension, 
the stone a least dimension not less than 
one-third the greatest dimension, and no 
flakes that can be levered with a knife 
from the surface of any of the particles. 
Specific gravity not less than 2.5. 

The sand shall be thoroughly washed, 
and when dry shall pass the $-in. sieve and 
be retained on the 1-76-in. sieve, the 
particles shall be as nearly spherical as 
those of the gravel mentioned above. 
Specific gravity not less than 2.5. 

The cement shall easily pass the mini- 
mum requirements of the British Standard 
Specifications of August, 1910, when not 
less than 22 per cent. of water is used for 
neat cement specimens and not less than 
83 per cent. for mortar specimens. 

The proportions for mixing shall be de- 
termined on the principle that the mini- 
mum amount of sand consistent with easy 
working of the mass shall be introduced 
(not more than will give a ratio of 1 sand 
to 2 stone for stone concrete, or not more 
than will give a ratio of 1 sand to 2.4 for 
gravel concretes), and that the resultant 
thoroughly mixed concrete shall not con- 
tain less than 20 per cent. of cement by 
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loose volume or 14 per cent. by wetted 
(22 per cent. water) volume. The weight 
per cubic foot when wet shall not be less 
than 145 lb. 

Samples of the materials proposed to be 
used shall be deposited with the under- 
signed (architect or engineer) before any 
concrete materials arrive on the job, and 
the proportions ito be used shall be proved 
to be as called for, by a demonstration in 
the presence of the undersigned, who will 
then give written authority to use such 
proportions if found correct. 

Such a method of proportioning is easy 
for the contractor, since he knows, as soon 
as he has his quantities out, exactly how 
much cement he requires. For instance, 
if a job called for 100 cubic yards of con- 
crete he would require .20 cubic yards, 
equals 24 tons. His quantities of large and 
small aggregate will be easily obtained as 
soon as a test has been made. The archi- 
tect or engineer will certainly know that 
his work contains a full and_ proper 
quantity of the only material which holds 
his building together. 


Conclusions. 


The 1:2:4 method of proportioning 
eind le Sucaercd obsolete, since no 
two I: 2:4 concretes contain the same per- 
nts of cement, neither does it allow 
the majority of materials to produce their 
best values. 


2. An actual test of the materials it is 
proposed to use should be made, introduc- 
ing the percentage of cement required for 
the particular purpose the concrete is for 
and finding the ratio of small to large 
aggregate accurately by this means. 


3. Other things equal, the percentage of 
cement closely governs the strength. 


Other things equal, the larger 
aggregate the stronger the concrete. 


4. Previous tests proved that washing 
the average aggregate carefully will allow 
30 to 4o per cent. higher strength in a 
hand mix, but only about 15 to 25 per cent. 
in a machine mix. This is always except- 
ing really dirty material. 


the 


5. Using a mixer and giving two to 
three minutes for mixing will give a con- 
crete, other things equal, ‘about 50 to 75 per 
cent. stronger. 


6. For equal working consistency, and 
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equal cement gravel concrete is as strong 
as stone concrete. 

7. Gravel passing same screens as stone 
always has less voids than the stone. 

8. Fine sand concrete has smaller weight 
per cubic foot than coarse sand concrete. 

g. Fine sand plus large aggregate 
(without cement) gives smaller volume 
than coarse. Fine sand plus large aggre- 
gate (with cement) gives larger volume 
than coarse. 

10. Fine sand concrete is easier worked 
than coarse sand concrete for equal 
amounts of sand. 

11. The finer the aggregate the more 
deleterious material and air it carries with 
it into the concrete. 

The finer the sand the less should be 
used. 

13. 30 to 4o per cent. higher strengths 
are obtained with 3.16-in. cubes than with 
6-in. cubes. 

14. Small cubes are more uncertain and 
inconsistent in the strength values than 
larger cubes. 


FIG. 8. CONCRETE SLAB 


16, 1917. 


15. In the future and in order that tests 
at various places shall be truly compara- 
cive, two things are required : 

(a) The percentage of cement in the 
concrete. 

(0) The strength of the cement in mortar 
tension or mortar compression. ; 


© 


MILITARY BRIDGES AND FIELD 
FORTIFICATIONS. 4 


That America is entering the war with 
characteristic thoroughness. and native in 
genuity is evident from the account given 
in the ‘‘ Engineering) News-Record 
the work that is being done at a citi 
training camp in California. The auth 
of the article is Mr; J. W. Swaren, wife 
observations should afford the means 
an interesting comparison with Britt q 
methods. 

The citizens’ training camp described 
was essentiaily an infantry camp, but a 
training in the fundamentals of military 


WALLS IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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map-making, bridging, and field fortifica- 
tion was given. As only one engineer 
officer and a detachment of fourteen en- 
gineer troops were assigned to the camp, 
civilian engineers who cared for extra train- 
ing in these branches were appointed as 
instructors. Preliminary instruction was 
given these men after the regular infantry 
work of the day was completed.  After- 
wards, selected men were excused from the 
greater portion of the_ strictly infantry 
work for five days. This arrangement 
permitted the execution of a _ greater 
variety of work and a more personal 
degree of instruction to the non-technical 
students than would have been attained 
otherwise. Since no military map of the 
manceuyre area was available, a control 
map was the first work assigned to the 
engineer student corps. A section of the 
United States Geological Survey sheet was 
enlarged, and the military features added 
by service methods, the area being 
divided into suitable sectors and a party 
assigned to each. The entire area was 
mapped in a single day; during the night 
a draughtsman in the engineer detach- 
ment closed and traced the field maps, and 
issue of finished maps was made to all 
company officers the morning following. 
The men employed on this reconnaissance 
were afterwards utilised as instructors in 
the principles of road sketching. This 
work consisted of a lecture on the use of 
the service instruments, followed by a short 
road traverse. 

Spar and pontoon bridging methods 
were shown. ‘Two evening periods were 
spent in teaching the engineers the specificd 
knots and lashings and bent framing. On 
the third day the entire training regiment 
was marched to a selected canyon in the 
Presidio grounds and undertook the build- 
ing of a double-lock spar bridge. ‘The 
engineer ‘‘ rookies’? were detailed to the 
clearing of the site, framing of bents and 
distance frame, and erection. The regi- 
ment, less the engineers, was assigned to 
the task of felling trees, trimming timbers, 
and transporting these to assigned yards. 
A standard 45-ft. double-lock span was 
erected, and then demolished by explo- 
sives. 


Field Fortification Works. 

Chief interest, however, centred on the 
works in field fortification. With the ex- 
ception of the mine sap, these were laid 
out on the basis of complete shelter for 
one company reinforced by a machine-gun 
platoon. The site selected for this work 
was a long narrow clearing in the thicket 
that covered a large portion of the 
Manceuvre area. Though there were 
several cross-gullies, the maximum differ- 
ence of elevation was not more than 6 ft. 


Trench Construction Problems. 
Special instruction covering location of 
trench trace, delaying works, and shelter 
Was given to the engineer corps. Each 
engineer was assigned a definite task, and 
issued blueprints covering it. The actual 
work was done by details from the regi- 
ment, and was spread out over three days. 
As each detail worked but a short time on 
a task, moving on to the next, every man 
had an opportunity to study each provision 
of the entire works. 
~The soil was an old compacted beach 
sand, standing well for several days with- 
out shoring or revetment, but caving 
badly after considerable exposure. It was 
fortunate that not more than half a dozen 
Cave-ins requiring even temporary support 
occurred, as available revetment material 
Was scarce, the manzanita shrubs being 
entirely unsuited for making gabions. It 
is frequently said that one of the chief 
points of difference between civil and mili- 
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tary engineering is that cost in the latter is 
of little consideration. These conditions 
indicated pointedly that economy of 
material is a prime consideration in all mili- 
tary work. This becomes doubly true in a 
devastated theatre of operation. Also, it 
brought out that the military map should 
carefully show every timber structure, 
even the humble board fence having other 
uses than merely as a supply of fuel, while 
a flume might be a veritable gift of heaven 
if it paralleled a line of fire trenches. 

A single line of fire trenches consisting 
of ten traversed squad trenches was 
located just below the skyline of a low 
knoll, the highest part of the area. Several 
trees that might serve as excellent aiming 
points were scattered over the area, and 
precautions to avoid these were taken. 
Machine-gun emplacements were located 
at each flank, with the embrasures per- 
mitting a grazing fire and covering the 
obstacles in front by cross-fire. Sandbag 
tevetments were used, and a 5 ft. 6 in. 
trench, with bullet-proof parapet and 
parados, connected these emplacements 
with the nearest squad trench. 

The squad trenches were all of the 
narrow type, developed under the stress of 
the accurate artillery fire experienced in 
the present European war. Communica- 
tion was provided by a labyrinth imme- 
diately in the rear. All traverses between 
the fire and communicating trenches were 
sufficiently thick to resist field artillery 
fire, but the traverses between squad 
trenches were designed against rifle fire 
only. Each squad trench was designed 
to illustrate a different tactical principle. 

Elbow rests were not provided in any 
instance, as it has been found that the men 
prefer to cut their own, and, while pressing 
close to the front wall, are better protected 
from shrapnel or high-angle fire. 


Building a Pontoon Bridge. 

Pontoon instruction was given with the 
light equipage with the Rees type of portal 
trestle. One evening was spent in teach- 
ing the mechanism of the trestle and pon- 
toon assembly. This was followed by six 
drills, laying a  six-pier (trestle, four 
pontoons, and one crib) bridge across a 
neighbouring lagoon. Next, there was an 
exhibition drill, thirty-six men participat- 
ing, the entire bridge, 108 ft. long, being laid 
in 27 minutes. Then came the demolition 
by explosives of one bay. The bridge was 
afterwards dismantled, 7 minutes being 
consumed in removing all chess and balk, 
while in 13 minutes the pontoons and 
trestle were dismantled and stowed in 
proper order on shore. While far from a 
record, it is a good indication of the pos- 
sibilities of engineer training. Previous 
to this experience most of the participants 
had been imbued with the idea that mili- 
tary engineering was essentially make- 
shift, accuracy being of little importance. 
It was found, however, that the trestle 
must be lined with great accuracy, and 
erected with a precision that seemed im- 
possible of attainment with such ap- 
parently crude equipment, or the offshore 
terminal would not land where desired. 
However, after the maul and stake squad 
had laid and relaid the ramp mudsill a few 
times, the idea was caught, and the work 
proceeded without difficulties which were 
encountered in the early days of training. 


Revetments and Loopholes. 

Another series was intended to illustrate 
the use of revetments and loopholes. Its 
profile was 4 ft. wide at the top, excavated 
to elevation 3 ft. 6 in., where a firing step 
1 ft. 6 in. wide was left on the front wall 
and the excavation continued to eleva- 
tion 5. Brush and pole revetment sup- 
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ported the walls and floored the trench and 
firing-step treads. When the parapet had 
been raised 6 in., logs 8 in. in diameter 
were laid to form loopholes when covered 
by a roof of poles. The smaller diameter 
was laid inward, making the throat ap- 
proximately 8 in. by 8 in.; the mouth was 
flared 18 in. wide, the increased diameter 
of the log bringing the height to approxi- 
mately ro in. Earth was piled on the roof 
until the parapet command was somewhat 
more than 2 ft. 6 in., the parados being 
brought to a similar height. 

Another trench had exactly the same 
profile, but the loopholes were formed by 
open-ended plank boxes 8 in. by 8 in. at 
the throat, 3 ft. 6 in. long, and 12 in. by 
I2 in. at the mouth. Still another was 
designed to illustrate the use of gabions 
and fascines; but, as noted above, these 
could not be made, and sandbags were 
substituted. This trench was covered by 
wire netting carried. on crossed stakes, 
designed for protection against hand 
grenades. 

Each squad trench was connected to its 
neighbour on either side by an 18-in. com- 
municating trench running around a 
traverse 3 ft. 9 in. thick and 4 ft. long. At 
each traverse a trench led back to a com- 
munication trench running the whole 
length of the position. These trenches 
were excavated to elevation 5 ft. 6in., with 
1-ft. parapets on each side. Being only 
18 in. wide at the tread, good cover against 
rifle and shrapnel fire was provided. 
Drainage for the entire fire-trench system 
was provided by a sump and drain on the 
right flank. As ground water was not 
reached, this proved to be an unnecessary 
precaution, but served to draw attention to 
this feature of field fortification. 


Communication Ways. 

Two covered passageways, leading back 
to the cover trenches were excavated to. 
elevation 6 ft. 6 in. and roofed with plank- 
ing carrying an earth cover 2 ft. deep. The 
one on the right flank was a single pas- 
sageway 18 in. at the tread and was zig- 
zagged with increasing angle to the per- 
pendicular as the fire trenches were ap- 
proached, illustrating the proper method 
of defilading. The one on the left flank 
was a double way, 36 in. at the tread, and 
maintained the same angle of zigzag, 
illustrating how the tangents become more 
and more enfiladed as the fire trenches 
are approached. 

An interesting feature of trench location 
was developed in the cover trenches. For 
most effective manning of the squad 
trenches, these should be not farther than 
100 yd. in the rear; to minimise fire effect, 
not nearer than 25 yd. Placing the fire 
trenches under the skyline made it neces- 
sary either to expose the cover trenches to 
excessive fire or to place them at a dis- 
tance so great that effective manning of 
the fire trenches was hampered. A com- 
promise was effected by deflecting the line 
of cover trenches slightly and deepening 
the cover of the more exposed. 

Six cover trenches, each 12 ft. by 12 ft. 
and excavated to elevation 7 ft. 6 in., were 
built. Plank roofs supported by old rail- 
way ties for stanchions carried the earth 
cover, which was 6 ft. minimum. Alt 
were connected by communication 
trenches, and each had a ventilating open- 
ing at the rear. One was arranged as a 
dressing station, three as quarters for men, 
one for kitchen, and one officers’ quarters. 


Obstacles and Delaying Works. 
Obstacles and delaying works were con- 
structed over a zone 25 ft. wide, 4o yd. in 
front of the fire trenches. These were 
divided into six sections, each illustrating 
a definite type. Heavy land mines, light 
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land mines, and fougasses were laid in 
front of the obstacles, and in the tactical 
manceuvre conducted to show the proper 
use of the works, a considerable diversion 
was caused by exploding these. But little 
instruction was given in mining and run- 
ning saps, a single gallery being run 
about 25 ft. by the sheeting method; but, 
owing to lack of time, no attempt was 
made to build a grand gallery, drive listen- 
ing galleries, or sink shafts. 

All the work described was executed 
under the direction of the engineer officer 
attached to the camp, Captain Richard 
Park, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. 


NATIONAL FUEL ECONOMY: A 
HINT TO ARCHITECTS: 


(Contributed.) 

The probability, which almost amounts 
to a certainty, that the aftermath of the 
war will lead to radical alterations in the 
methods of heating houses and of the 
kitchen arrangements for cooking food 
and! heating water, has hardly begun to be 
realised by the community at large. Pro- 
bably very few have even heard of the 
appointment of the Board of Fuel Re- 
search, or been sufficiently interested to 
read the brief announcements of it in the 
newspapers; and yet it is destined to effect 
drastic changes in almost every home and 
to exercise an important influence in the 
future on all domestic architecture. 

The appointment of this new Board of 
Fuel Research, which not only possesses 
power to initiate industrial. and labora- 
tory research into the use of coal, but to 
carry its conclusions into effect, is long 
overdue, for economists and scientific men 
have realised for years that our present 
methods of using and wasting our national 
stock of fuel could not continue without 
leading to disaster ; but it has needed the 
war to drive ths concluson into the minds 
of the powers that be. When our stock cf 
coal, the amount of which is known with a 
fair approach to accuracy, even begins to 
approach exhaustion, our industrial pros- 
perity will come to an end; and the new 
Board has been appointed with a view to 
postponing that disaster as long as pos- 
sible. There is very little doubt that it 
wil! arrive at some of its most important 
decisions very quickly, for the two great 
sources of waste, namely, the burning of 
taw coal in domestc fires, not forgetting 
the kitchen range, and in steam-boiler fur- 
naces, are well known. Nobody who is in 
touch with the subject has the least doubt 
that both these methods of wasting coal 
will be prohibited in the near future, the 
reason being that when coal is burnt in 
the raw state the whole of the valuable 
by-products which are obtained when coal 
is distilled in a gas works are lost; and 
not only are they lost but many of them 
simply escape up the chimney in the form 
of soot, sulphuric acid, and other com- 
pounds to befoul the atmosphere of our 
cities. ~ These by-products include 
ammonia, sulphur, cyanides, and, last but 
not least, the coal-tar oils and similar 
substances, which are now of almost ines- 
timable value for making dyes, drugs, and 
high explosives. Under modern condi- 
tions any country that allows these largely 
to go to waste is rushing to ruin. 

The consequence of the appointment of 
the new Board will probably be that in a 
short time the blazing coal fires in our 
living-rooms, and the shovelling of coal 
into the kitchen range, will be things of 
the past, and builders will have to consider 
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how they propose to deal with the altera- 
tions that will be necessary in house con- 
struction. Professor H. E. Armstrong has 
suggested that in the future the gas com- 
panies should not carry the distillation 
process necessary for the production of 
coal gas and the recovery of the valuable 
by-products so far as they do now, thus 
producing a soft coke, somewhat similar to 
the “coalite ” of which so much was heard 
a few years ago. This would certainly 
assist the householder to tide over the 
transition period, for this coke could be 
burnt with a limited amount of satisfac- 
tion in the ordinary open grate; it would 
only be of limited application, however, 
for, although such a fire might warm the 
room more or less sufficiently, the satisfac- 
tion derived from it in actual warmth or 
in appearance would be very much less 
than that derived from a modern gas fire. 
And it must not be forgotten that the pro- 
duction of gas will be greatly increased 
and cheapened, and gas will consequently 
offer great attractions. Its only competi- 
tor is likely to be electric current, but 
although this may come much more 
largely into use for power and lighting 
purposes, it does not seem probable that, 
at all events for some time to come, it will 
compete with gas heating. 

As, therefore, it seems extremely pro- 
bable that gas will be the principal domes- 
tic source of heat for many years to come, 
builders will act wisely, when planning all 
houses for erection after the war, 1n sub- 
stituting gas heating and cooking appli- 
ances.for the open coal fire and. the 
kitchen range and for heating the bath 
water. 


OBITUARY. 


Second Lieutenant Fohn Lucas Warry, 
A.RL.B.A. 


Second Lieutenant John Lucas Warry, 
Sherwood Foresters, who died of wounds 
on April 27, aged thirty-two, was the 
younger son of the late W. G. King Warry, 
of Ilford. He was educated at Maidstone 
Grammar School, and subsequently chose 
architecture as his profession, becoming an 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He joined the Artists’ O.T.C. 
at Easter, 1915, and in July of the same 
year received his commission. He served 
with the Sherwood Foresters in Dublin 
during the rebellion, and went to the front 
with his regiment in February of this year. 
He was in command of his company during 
several heavy engagements, including the 
action in which he was mortally wounded, 
and on the day of his death was to have 
been recommended for promotion to the 
rank of captain. His colonel writes: ‘‘ He 
was a brave man, if ever there was one, 
and led his company right on to the 
enemy’s wire only twenty days ago, coming 
through unscathed. If you could have seen 
the anxious way in which the men crowded 
round his stretcher you would have realised 
how they loved him. We all loved 
him.’? Mr. Warry married, in 1910, the 
only daughter of Mr. F. G. Andrew, of 
New Southgate. 


_The Mayor of Margate has erected, at 
his own cost, a handsome shrine to the 


memory of 173 Margate men who have. 


been killed at the front. 

A brass tablet is to be placed in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Ealing Common, in 
memory of the Rev. H. C. Douglass, 
founder and first vicar of the church, who 
died suddenly at the altar while celebrat- 
ing Holy Communion on August 13 last. 


1917. 


LEGAL. 


Building Agreement :—Government 
Regulations, 


Innholders Co. v. Wainwright. 
May 5. King’s Bench Division. Before Mr, Justice 
Ridley. . 
This was an action by the Innholders 
Co., of the City of London, against Mr. 
Fraser Wainwright, surveyor, to recover 
the sum of £550 under an agreement. — 


Mr. A. Neilson appeared for the plain- { 
tiffs, and Mr..W. Williams represented the 
defendant. 


Mr. Neilson stated that in February, 
1914, the defendant entered into an agree 
ment to take land from the plaintiffs on 
a building lease. At that time buildings — 
were on the site and were occupied by 
tenants, and the agreement was that as 
soon as the existing tenancies came to am 
end the defendant would take possession — 
of the premises and would pull down the 
old buildings and erect new buildings. 
The existing tenancies ran out in June, 
1916, and the defendant took possession 
of the site and began to pull down the old 
buildings ; but before he could begin the 
rebuildings an Order was issued on 
July 14, 1916, by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, prohibiting any building work with- 
out a licence. The defendant applied for 
a licence, but the Ministry refused it, the 
result being that, though he had pulled- 
down the old rent-producing buildings, he 
could not make any profitable use of the 
site whatever. When the new buildings 
were roofed in and the carcase was finished 
to the satisfaction of the plaintiffs’ sur 
veyor the lessors were to grant _to the 
defendant a lease of the new buildings for 
ninety-nine years from June 24, 1913, ata 
rent of £500 a year for the first three 
years and eventually at a rent of £2,400 4 


year. > 
Mr. Williams submitted that in the 
unforeseen circumstances which had 


arisen, the whole contract was suspended, 
and in sunnort of this contention he cited 
the commercial decision in the case of 
“Tamplin v. Anglo-Mexican Petroleum 
Co.” and the “ Metropolitan Water Board 
v. Dick, Kerr, and Co.” He did not sug> 
gest that the contract was destroyed alto- 
gether, but he did submit that it was 
suspended. . - 
After hearing Mr. Neilson in reply, _ 
His Lordship gave judgment for the 
defendant, with costs. In doing so his 
Lordship reviewed the circumstances of 
the case and noted that the claim was two 
quarters’ rent. He agreed with the conten- 
tion that the relationship of landlord and 
tenant had not arisen between the parties, 
the position appearing similar to that m 
the case of the “Metropolitan Water 
Board v. Dick, Kerr, and Co.” The action 
of the Ministry of Munitions both there 
and in this case had been the cause of the 
difficulty, and on the authority of that case 
he thought that he would be justified 1 
holding that the whole contract was at an 
end. But he thought it would be a more 
satisfactory decision if he anplied the prim- 
ciples laid down by Lord Haldane in the 
“Tamplin” case and said that the com> 
tract was not destroyed, but was only 
suspended, He therefore held that for the 
period during which it was impossible 10 
get the prohibition against building Te 
moved the contract was suspended. The 
question was one of law, and was a diffi- 
cult one, but that seemed the fairest result. 
Judgment for defendant, with costs. 
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IECEWORK has been often suggested as a 
Pp remedy for low output by workmen in the 
building trade, and the system is cogently 
advocated in the May number of the “ Decorator.” 
We are not quite sure, however, that the writer is not 
over-sanguine in his claims for the system—‘“that it 
will bring the employer and employed closer 
together in their mutual interest, and will, without 
doubt, eliminate to a very large extent waste of time 
and put the workman on his mettle to produce the 
best that is in him.’’ Personal observation of piece- 
work in various trades does not flatter these hopes. 
As to piecework putting a man “on his mettle to pro- 
duce the best that is in him,’’ our own experience is 
to exactly contrary effect. We have seen it produce 
(save only for quantity) the worst that is in him. 
Piecework seems to develop all the most malevolen: 
elements of the worker’s character. Quantity 
becomes his single aim, and he does not care how he 
achieves 1t—whether by scamping the work or by 
placing his fellow-workers at a disadvantage, or by 
wearing himself out with over-exertion. Quality he 
regards as negligible to the utmost limit that the 
employer will permit. If piecework were generally 
adopted it would mean good-bye to all pride in 
workmanship; and we should have thought that, ot 
all trades, that of the decorator was the one in which 
this pride was indispensable. In putting forward 
economical theories, there 1s commonly a strong 
temptation to ignore the vital element of psycho- 
logy, and we fear that the present proposal is a case 
in point. 


* cd * m1 


Industrial organisation having got itself into a 
rather embarrassing tangle, any suggestion for 
improvement deserves very careful consideration, 
and it is in this sense that we venture to question the 
efficacy of the “piecework ’’ solution of the problem. 
When we are told that “ The difficulty of opposition 
by the unions on the plea of protecting the slower 
‘workmen can be overcome by paying the men in 
gangs of from six upwards, the total work done by 
‘such gang being allocated equally, or in any other 
way they may decide,’’ we feel bound to observe 
that this plan has been tried and found wanting. 
It revives the old “ganger ’”’ system, which gave rise 
to endless disputes, often culminating in bloodshed. 
Where the allotment of wages is left to the men, no 
man ever believes that he is getting his fair share, 
and every pay-day brings purgatory to all con- 
cerned. Then there is a suggestion that “before an 
estimate is drawn up it would be necessary for the 
master-painter to consult, say, two or three of the 
men appointed by their fellow-workmen for the 
purpose, and to agree on the price of labour for 
every unit in the bill of quantities.’’ If, in the eager- 
mess to get the job, the tender is too low, the 
employees will share in the loss—their labour will be 
inadequately paid. This would lead to perpetual 
wrangling and discontent, between employers and 
employees, as well as among the men themselves, 
whom, moreover, it would be difficult to induce to 
come into competition with other gangs belonging 
to the same union. They would most likely regard 
such competition as an abnegation of trade union 
principles, in which co-operation, not competition, 1s 
a fundamental conception. At the same time the 
System offers an approach to that co-operation 


between employer and employee in which a certain 
school of economists foresee the ultimate solution of 
the industrial problem: their beatific vision involving, 
we understand, the inclusion of employers and 
employed in the same trade union! Thereafter 
immediately “the brotherhood of man, the federa- 
tion of the world.’’ There shall be no more wars, 
industrial or other. 


S 


_ But the immediate problem is, how to increase 
industrial efficiency all round, and, especially, how 
to get from the workman a willing yield of the mos* 
and best that is in him. All existing systems having 
signally failed to secure this object, it follows that 
they should be superseded by methods promising 
better success. That a fixed minimum wage (which 
is also automatically the fixed maximum wage) 
tends disastrously to restrict production is estab- 
lished beyond question. Beyond the desire to keep 
his job, a workman has no inducement to exert him- 
self to the fullest extent of his power. Even if he 
is ambitious of promotion, he knows that knowledge, 
and quality of workmanship, will serve him better 
than speed. It is a saving grace of his fellow- 
workers that, while they would resent and thwart 
his speed, they will admire and respect his good 
craftsmanship. If, however, they thought that he 
was “doing too much,” they would immediately 
persuade themselves that his quality suffered in con- 
sequence. Naturally enough, the quality often 
suffers from the quantity; which is one of the 
gravest dangers of piecework. Some system of 
grading the workers, in which superior speed or 
superior quality of workmanship should be more 
generally and more generously rewarded is desirable, 
but there are many obstacles to this course, most of 
them arising from petty jealousies among the men, 
and it seems hopeless to expect reform through any 
mere readjustment of details; any change, to be 
effectual, must be fundamental, and must include a 
more just conception of duty to the State than at 
present prevails among either employers or 
employed. 


se se 
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One means of “speeding-up’’ and of obtaining 
better as well as quicker production, with perhaps 
a keener and broader sense of citizenship, is ina fair 
way to materialise, if the Minister of Education gets 
the support he deserves. This support must come not 
only from the State, from municipalities, from 
doctrinaire educationists, but from employers and 
employed, from parents and guardians, and from 
the youths who are to be educated. A more sympa- 
thetic attitude towards education is the great desi- 
deratum. Its worth and its potentialities are insufh- 
ciently realised. Yet, as_a thoughtful writer has 
said, “Industry and education have the same 
interest at stake. The employer complains of the 
average inefficiency of help and the weight of his 
taxes, but continues to employ the cheap, untaught, 
unripe labour which society affords him. Any survey 
of unemployment conditions brings. a conviction 
that, in general, education has been inefficient and 
insufficient, as regards the body of humanity; that 
the sense of citizenship is inadequate; that the ignor- 
ance of ordinary health laws is one of the great 
zeroes of the system; and that the failure to provide 
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elementary technical fundamentals in a curriculum 
planned for workers is one of the greatest causes of 
misery and inequality.” Money spent on right 
education has been truly described as “nothing less 
than an investment in human power.’ It is a neces- 
sary investment 1f this country is to hold its own 
among the nations. But money cannot do every- 
thing. In the most successful systems of technical 
education abroad, personal service has been an 
essential factor. Employers have given time and 
thought to it, and have enriched it not merely with 
their money, but with their personal experience ; and 
they have been justified by results which, compared 
with those attained in our own country, seem almost 
incredible. This prolific personal sympathy must 
by all possible means be made to pervade the country 
before Mr. Fisher’s schemes can have a fair chance 


of success. 


In an article on “ The Cost of Building : How it has 
been Raised) by War Conditions, sais Common 
Sense” for May 12, a master-builder attributes the 
enormous increase in the cost of the cheaper sorts of 
timber—which he estimates at 150 to 200 per cent.— 
chiefly to the lavish use of the material for temporary 
hutments and similar work during the first year of the 
war. He adds that for these purposes “ concrete or 
bricks would have been better, and certainly more con- 
ducive to health and durability.” He is no doubt cor- 
rect in both assumptions. We were among the first to 
protest against the extravagant use of timber for 
Government buildings, and we have repeatedly shown 
that it was unnecessary. Concrete and bricks, being 
native materials, are no doubt plentiful enough, 
especially since their use for private work has been 
virtually prchibited ; but, speedy erection being essen- 
tial, we suggested that this object could be best 
attained by adopting some of the newer methods of 
construction. Why the Government departments con- 
cerned were so slow to adopt them is inexplicable upon 
any other supposition than that, at the outset, they 
were deaf to the advice of organised architects and 
builders. 


* *% * * 


_ Professor Edward S. Prior has written to the Press 
in support of the Bishop of Truro’s advice not to be in 
haste to put up war memorials. It is sound counsel 
with respect to what may be called general memorials, 
because, alas! these are necessarily incomplete until 
the war shall have ceased. In this respect, however, 
the advice is rather superfluous. With regard to 
individual memorials it is much less likely to be 
observed. Those who can afford to erect memorials 
to their heroic dead will almost invariably hasten to 
do so upon an_ overwhelming impulse. Professor 
Prior contends that “ The nature of a memorial work 
renders all insincerity of merely commercial or profes- 
sional design for it out of place. The artist craftsman 
is needed, who does his own.work, is paid directly, and 
has the responsibility and honour of its art. ~ But prac- 
tically all the young men of ability in the crafts have 
been absorbed in the business of the war. It is com- 
mon decency to await their return and not supersede 
them with the hack products of business desis - 
We do not quite like the tone of this protest. To 
assume that commercial or professional work is neces- 
sarily insincere is to beg a question which is eminently 
debatable and quite indeterminable. 


* FS *% 


Equally disputable is the assertion of the superiority 
of the independent craftsman. In the first place, one 
never knows where to find him: and that, as a free 
lance, he produces better work than he would do if he 
worked for a firm is a gratuitous assumption. If he is 
a real artist, he does not sell himself hand and soul to 
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his employers, who relieve him of a good deal of “ com-_ 
mercialism ” with which he would be burdened detr- 
mentally to his art if he had to forage for work and 
haggle about its price in the market. Dull mechanical 
“hack designs” there are, no doubt, in plenty, but 
they do not all pass through the hands of the dealer or 
the shopkeeper ; some of them come straight from the 
hands of the craftsman, who is 7pfso facto a dealer 
With Professor Prior’s plea for the young men at the 
front we are heartily in sympathy; but they, we are 
sure, would be the jast to wish that all such work 
should be suspended until they can come back to share 
in it. They know that such work is needed by the 
elderly or otherwise ineligible artists who must per 
force remain at home; and they know also that to 
commission it immediately is a merciful relief to the 
sorely stricken hearts of the bereaved. m. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dundee Housing and Town-planning Schemes. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—I am much obliged to Mr. James Thomson 
for his very detailed reply to my criticism of his plan. 
T am afraid, however, that I cannot see the error of my | 
ways, and that no amount of argument will convince 
me that the standard for a workwoman should be lower 
than that for a workman. That the kitchen was @ 
“Ieitchen scullery ” made no difference to my criticism. 
Mr. Thomson goes on to remark that before | can _ 
criticise dwellings to be provided for human beings, 
must know the “ housing conditions to be abolished” 
I must disagree. The only requisite for criticism of the 
dwellings to be provided is some idea of the minimum 
requirements necessary to physical and moral well- 
being. What I am concerned about is not the 
diminishing of disabilities, but the abolishing of them: 

The following are my conceptions of the minimum 
required: (1) Living-room not used as a bedroom or 
scullery. (2) A scullery provided with sink, wash 
boiler, running water, and drainage. (3) Bedrooms 
sufficient to accommodate the inmates without the 
mingling of sexes or persons over ten years of age. (4 
W.c. not directly communicating with any room. (5 
A bath provided with hot and cold water. There are, 
of course, other matters relating to light and ventila- 
tion on which Mr. Thomson and myself are no doubt m 
agreement, and which it is therefore not necessary to 
tabulate. It is not a question of the relative cost of 
the new and the old style of building; it is the relative 
cost to the life of the nation with which I am con- 
cerned. a 

I am interested in a large housing scheme in an 
industrial village, in which the existing cottages have 
e.c’s and no baths, yet I considered it nght that each 
of the new cottages to be built should have a w.c., not 
entered off a room used for the preparation of food, 
and also a bath, in the very cheapest types, in the 
scullery—not an ideal position, I admit, but not an 
unhealthy one. 4 

Even in war time, it has been found possible in this _ 
part of the country to let at 5s. per week (ex rates) 
cottages with living-room ; scullery with bath, copper, 
and sink; a larder; w.c. opened off a back porch, and 
two bedrooms over; and a larger cottage at Os. per 
week (ex rates) with living-room, scullery, separate 
down-stairs bathroom, w.c., larder, and three bedrooms 
over. Both these types have coals under the main root, 
off the back porch. a 

My criticisms are meant in the friendliest spirit, and 
if Mr. Thomson is ever in this part of the country * 
shall be glad to reciprocate his invitation. . 

J. ALGERNON HALLAM. — 


32, Park Place, Cardiff. ; 
be 


- 
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HERE AND THERE. 


RE we to have a Ministry of Health? It could 
find plenty of work todo. Two pretty big jobs 
lie ready to its hands. It could find out why 

schools are so many hotbeds of disease, and what is 
the matter with the houses that feed them. Schools, 
secondary as well as elementary, have very short inter- 
vals of immunity from epidemics—scarlatina, diph- 
theria, mumps, measles. Just now mumps and measles 
are having a rather long and heavily scoring innings. 
Parents blame the schools, and the school authorities 
blame the parents. Both parties are right, and both 
are wrong. Epidemics do not originate in schools; 
they are merely collected there, for impartial distri- 
bution among the pupils and the teachers. 


If teachers are constantly ailing, and have no great 
“expectation of life,” that is not because the schools 
are badly drained, or ineffectively warmed and venti- 
jated, nor because the occupation of teaching is essen- 
tially an unhealthy one. It is because in every con- 
gregation of human beings there is always a 
percentage of sickly units, and therefore the school 
atmosphere is always more or less tainted. Then the 
question arises, Why are the children sickly ? and it is 
not easy to answer. There is dammnosa hereditas to 
reckon with, and it must remain outside the pale of 
discussion until some severely Draconian by-law of 
the Ministry of Health forbids the transmission of any 
tendency to disease. 


* * * * 


No doubt all disease is preventable, if only we had 
the skill and the will and the wisdom to prevent it ; but 
there’s the rub. Skill we have in plenty, but the other 
qualities are sadly to seek. Capitalists have not the 
will to incur heavy expenses in making the conditions 
of labour entirely healthy, nor have they the wisdom 
to see that a higher standard of national health and 
efficiency implies a large measure of prosperity for the 
country, and increased wealth all round. Here and 
there an employer has a full realisation of these truths, 
but the necessity of competing on equal terms with 
those who have it not prevents—except in rare 
instances—the squaring of precept with practice. 
Workers have not the will to forsake evil habits, nor 
the wisdom to cultivate good living, even when they 
are provided with the means. This, however, is a 
matter upon which it is fatally easy to lay too much 
stress. “ What is the use,” ask the cynics, “of pro- 
viding decent houses for people who will instantane- 
ously turn them into pig-sties? Have we not seen the 
ventilator choked with foul rags, and the bath loaded 
with small coal? ” 

* * * * 


Such untoward incidents have happened, but they 
do not afford sufficient data for cynical generalisation, 
nor do they excuse abstention from a campaign of 
cleanliness and health. The cynical argument against 
decent housing is on a par with that against higher 
wages—“ What is the use of giving these people more 
money? They will only have more to spend on beer.” 
Most of them, I am very confident, will be only too 
glad to spend their “excess income” on the higher 
rent of a better house, or of better apartments. Many 
workers “ pig together,” as it is put with such fine 
fraternal feeling, because they prefer the greater 
spaciousness and the better building of the house large 
enough to accommodate two or three families to the 
pokiness and the shoddy details of the one-family 
cottage. This is especially the case with the City 
clerk. He almost invariably prefers to share with 
another family a fifty-pound house, say, rather than to 
be the sole tenant of a twenty-five-pound dwelling in 


an inferior street, and with all its appointments, from 
doorstep to chimney-top, of a distinctly inferior grade. 
Hence, the growing popularity of suburban flats, and 
hence the wild outcry in Scotland against the proposal 
to substitute “ self-contained ” dwellings for tenement 
blocks. 

* a6 + * 

Evidently, therefore, the housing expert should give 
due weight to the arguments from psychology. A 
family man would much prefer a self-contained house 
if the rooms in it were not so miserably small, and if 
its every feature were not cursed with the stamp of 
poverty and inferiority. The very door-knob is of 
inferior grade. Now, unquestionably it is more 
healthy, both physically and morally, for families to 
live in separate houses, but the foregoing reasons why 
many of them refuse to do it cannot be safely ignored 
when the housing question is under consideration. 


For the very large class who prefer to share a large 
house in a “respectable ” street rather than to fill a 
small house in a mean street provision is being made 
by house-owners, forty to sixty-pound houses being 
converted wholesale into self-contained flats. Itis a 
regrettable movement, perhaps, but it must be taken 
into account. Nor must it be contemptuously dis- 
missed as an evidence of snobbery. A self-respecting 
clerk does not avoid mean streets because he is proud, 
but because he would rather not run the risk of having 
for his next-door neighbour a drunken navvy, for 
example, with dirty and uncouth children. That is 
where some of the psychology comes in. People 
cannot be classed and housed in strict accordance with 
their earnings. The navvy may be wealthier than the 
clerk. But the more closely one looks into it the more 
complicated is the housing problem seen to be. If the 
Government can be induced to make a substantial 
grant, some of it should take into consideration the 
needs of the clerk class—the prevailing element in 
commercial as distinguished from industrial cities. 


They are not richer than the artisan class, but they 
have a higher standard of living, which ought to be 
encouraged rather than penalised. It is, as a rule, not 
they who supply the elementary schools with the 
inevitable contingent of sickly and verminous 
children; and one of the first duties of a Ministry of 
Health should be to protect them from infection. This 
would involve not only rigorous insistence on the build- 
ing of wholesome houses, but also an obligation on the 
inmates to keep them wholesome. It would also 
involve clear recognition that cheap and nasty houses 
are strong in their reflex action on the inmates, and 
vice versa, in a vicious circle. In this matter, as in 
others, we should be the better for a little benevolent 
despotism. It is surely necessary to get the whip- 
hand of degeneration, demoralisation, and disease. 
There is no doubt about it that, as Mr. Hayes Fisher 
has said: “ However they might constitute a Ministry 
of Health, whether they were trying to deal with the 
question of infant mortality, to decrease the death-rate, 
or to diminish disease in any form, at the bottom of all 
these questions was the question of housing. It was 
far and away the most important national question of 
the time.” And yet there are those who deprecate 
national expenditure upon it! They are not likely to 
prevent it; and the worst that is to be feared from 
them is that they may succeed in cutting it down to the 
meanest minimum, so that the country will be crowded 
with those “ rotten little cottages ” which are the scorn 
of the architect and the despair of the sociologist: 


DIOGENES. 
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Hutcheson’s School for Girls, Glasgow. 

HE new school for girls which has been erected in 
Glasgow for Hutcheson’s Educational Trust 
provides accommodation for 800. The main 

entrance leads directly into the central hall, which is 
2,098 sq. ft. in area) The headmaster’s room and 
library are situated on the left, and the lady superin- 
tendent’s room and school library on the right of the 
entrance. There are two entrances for pupils at either 
side in direct communication with the staircases and 
cloakrooms, as well as two exits in the playground. On 
the ground floor there are also seven junior classrooms 
and a teachers’ room. On the first floor are two junior 
and seven senior classrooms, two music rooms and a 
teachers’ room at the end of each building. On the 
top floor are six senior classrooms, three science rooms, 
and three art-rooms. The junior and senior class- 
rooms accommodate forty-five and thirty pupils 
respectively. The domestic economy block is situated 
at the south-west corner of the site. On the ground 
floor are laundry and cookery rooms, and a large 
dining-room for the use of the pupils, with kitchen and 
storage accommodation adjoining. Upstairs there is 
the gymnasium, with dressing-rooms, also two rooms 
furnished as a parlour and bedroom, to be used in the 
teaching of domestic work. The heating is by low- 
pressure hot water on the drop system. The entire 
building is lighted by electricity. The ventilation 1s 
on the Glover-Lyon system. The architects are 
Messrs. J. Thomson and R. D. Sandilands, of Glasgow. 
The contractors for the whole building, exclusive of 
heating, ventilation, and lighting, were Messrs. P. and 
W. Anderson, Douglas Street Glasgow. 


The East Front of the Louvre. 


The construction of the eastern fagade to the quad- 
rangle of the louvre was undertaken by Louis XIV. 
in 1664. Schemes were prepared by Levau and 
Bernini, but both were abandoned. Perrault’s scheme, 
which had been rejected before the arrival of Bernimi, 
was again presented in 1607 and accepted. His 
famous colonnade, shown on one of the supplementary 
plates in this issue, was completed in 1074. 


Staircase, No. 9, Clifford Street, London, W. 


This very fine staircase belongs, approximately, to 
the middle years of the eighteenth century. It 1s of 
the symmetrical type, rising in a short flight between 
two Ionic columns, turning by a few steps to right and 
left to small landings, then returning on both sides, 
and finishing with the soffits of the two flights against 
the entablature of the ceiling beneath. The design 
may be attributed to Isaac Ware. 


the Bank of England, Bristol. 

This building was designed by C. R. Cockerell*in 
1844. In general character it is similar to the other 
branch offices which he erected about the same time 
in Liverpool, Manchester, and Plymouth. Our repro- 
duction is made from a drawing by Mr. Gordon 
Hemm, of Liverpool University School of Architec- 
tute: 


Isolation Hospital, West Bromwich. 


This building, shown by the double-page supple- 
ment in this issue, has been recently completed from 
the designs of Mr. Gerald McMichael, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Birmingham. It is carried out in 9-in. bricks and 
roofed with Bangor slates. The total cost was £1,045. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY. 


ORD RHONDDA, President, of the Local 
Government Board, received' on May I1 a 
deputation from..the National Housing and 
fown - planning Council in support of the hous- 
ng programme that has been formulated.as the 
esult of a series of representative conferences 
n various parts of the country. The President 
the Local Government Board was _ accom- 
yanied by the Right Hon. R. Munro, K.C, M.P. 
Secretary of State for Scotland), the Right Hon. W. 
Jayes Fisher, M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary to the 
_ocal Government Board), Sir Horace Monro, K.C.B. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board), Mr. J. A. 
2, Dickinson, 1.S.0., (Housing and Town-planning 
comptroller, Local Government Board), Mr. Vaughan 
Nash, C.B. (Secretary, Reconstruction Committee), 
Mr. J. Walker Smith (Scottish Local Government 
30ard), and Mr. F. L. Turner, C.B. (Private Secretary 
o the President of the Local Government Board). 
Lhe deputation included, with many others, Councillor 
Harold Shawcross, J.P. (Rochdale), chairman; Pro- 
essor Patrick Abercrombie ; Professor S. D. Adshead ; 
Mr. J. W. Cockrill, AR.I.B.A., M-Inst.C.E. ; Councillor 
W. E. Davis (President, Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
ion); Mr. Howarth (North-Western Federation of 
Building Trades Employers); Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
meee; Mr E. C. P. Monson, F.RXLB.A., F.S.I. 
Vice-President, Society of Architects); Mr. C. T. 
Ruthen (Society of Architects ; treasurer, Welsh Hous- 
ng and Development Association) ; and Councillor S. 
Smethurst, J.P. (Past-President, National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers). 


In introducing the deputation, Councillor Harold 
Shawcross said they were there to present resolutions 
nassed at a series of conferences of local authorities 
1eld within the past six months. They desired_ the 
Local Government Board to make at once definite 
nquiries to find out what number of houses were likely 
‘0 be built at the close of the war, and also to require 
ocal authorities to have everything ready for building 
when the war was over. 

Mr. Henry R. Aldridge (Secretary) asked for 
irgency in regard to four points as to which it was 
n0ssible that action might be taken without legislation. 
£ decisions could be arrived at within a month on these 
0ints, an enormous amount of energy amongst local 
wuthorities would be set free in the preliminary work 
of preparing housing schemes. Without defining the 
amounts of housing loans and grants-in-aid, local 
wuthorities should be told that as and when the end of 
‘he war comes, if, in the meantime,they would get their 
schemes ready, financial aid would be afforded to them. 
In the intervening months before the close of the war 
the time might, and should, be profitably used in get- 
‘ing housing schemes ready to be placed in operation 
lirectly the war closed, Inquiries should be made to 
ascertain where housing action after the war would be 
needed. They also asked the Government to set at 
work the best brains of the country among architects 
and surveyors on the problems of designing cottages 
and the directions in which economies might be most 
advantageously effected. They asked that £150,000 
should be set aside for this purpose. This proposal 
was on two grounds—first of all, economy. and, second, 
the need for improvement in the standards of working- 
class housing. Though this proposal would cosi 
£150,000 in plans, it might save a great deal more than 
half a million in actual cost of building, because they 
were urging that, as a basis of these plans, standardised 
component parts might be emploved. These stan- 
dardised component parts should be determined, and 
then used in great bulk. 

Lord Rhondda remarked that he was very glad to 


have this opportunity of getting direct information 
from a number of men of practical experience, who had 
devoted a iarge amount of their time to the study of a 
very complicated and difficult question. He entirely 
shared the view of his immediate predecessor, Mr. 
Long, that housing was the most important question 
his Department had to deal with. It was the question 
that came first and foremost and unless they settled the 
question of the proper provision of houses in the 
country for the people, the consideration of other 
questions was useless. 

Replying to questions asked by Lord Rhondda, who 
specially desired information as to the suggested sum 
of 420,000,000 which should be set aside, Mr. Shaw- 
cross said they did not now wish to define the amount, 
but would rather go on the number of houses required 
to make up the housing shortage. He estimated that 
to supply the deficiency in housing accommodation and 
to allow for clearing away slums it would be necessary 
to %uild 160,000 houses annually for the next ten years. 
If the cost of these were taken at an average of £250 
each, there would be required to be spent some 
#,40,000,000 a year for the next ten years. 

Lord Rhondda observed that it was a very novel 
proposal that the State should aliow £150,000 for 
designs. 

Sir Horace Monro doubted whether it really was 
necessary to spend £150,000 on designs. 

Professor Adshead said he had been intimately con- 
nected with this question of cottage building for some 
time. The architects, though not in agreement with 
every detail laid down, were all agreed on the desira- 
bility of regarding this proposal from a national stand- 
point, and doing the thing in a big way, which should 
create a real, live public interest. The points raised 
by Sir Horace were very real. He had observed that 
many designs had already been produced, and had 
asked what reason there was to suppose that they 
should get on any further with additional designs. His 
reply would be that in the first place the various designs 
produced by the Board of Agriculture, the Local 
Government Board, and others, while very valuable, 
had been either not sufficiently local or, in a sense, too 
one-s:ded—that was, too utilitarian, perhaps, in one 
part, and too artistic in another. 

The Right Hon. R. Munro, K.C., M.P. (Secretary for 
Scotland), shared Sir Horace Monro’s doubt as 
regarded the reception which the “design” proposal 
might receive at the hands of the Treasury. One 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds was an exceed- 
ingly large sum for any such purpose. 

The Right Hon. W. Hayes Fisher hoped that Lord 
Rhondda would be able to secure from the Govern- 
ment a promise that substantial financial assistance 
would be forthcoming. It might be done in more than 
one way. It might be done partly in the form of a free 
grant towards the cost of these houses and partly in 
the form of a cheap rate of money. The local 
authority would be the principal agency through which 
they would build. They would probably use the public 
authorities, and also the local public utility societies, 
but he hoped they were not going to shut out private 
enterprise. He believed large landowners and large 
business men would be inclined to borrow money at a 
cheap rate to build houses, eve: though the State 
should say, “ We want to have some control.” At all 
events, do not shut it out. They wanted to considef 
all agencies.. 

Lord Rhondda said the discussion had been most 
useful and most informing. They had put forward a 
number of propositions to which they did not, of 
course, expect him to give a definite answer on behalf 
cf the Government. He had no authority to do so. 


Li 
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But he hoped he had satisfied them that in his Depart- 
ment they had got a very sympathetic Department. 
He fully realised that this question was the most 
important and urgent with which he had to deal, and 
they might rely upon it that the suggestions and pro- 
posals put forward would receive his very careful con- 
sideration. He could not now pledge himself to any of 
these proposals, but he would give them this general 
assurance, that he was sympathetic towards them. He 
hoped very shortly to put his plans before the Govern- 
ment, and then he would be in a better position, the 
next time they came, to give a more definite reply to 
the proposals. 

[This report is condensed from the “ Municipal 
Journal” of May 11.] 


THE “ARCHITECTURAL REVIEMS 


[Be principal feature of the May number of the 
“ Architectural Review,” just published, is ; 
magnificent series of illustrations of the new 
Cunard, Building, Liverpool, recently completed from 
the designs of Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse 
FF.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Mewés and Davis acting man 
advisory capacity). The view reproduced below i: 
generally typical of the fine character of the building 
To the same issue Mr. Arthur Stratton contributes ¢ 
most interesting article on “Covent Garden Market 
and the Theatre,” which will delight topographers anc 
the general reader as well as the architect. 


Photo: Bedford Lemere. q 


THE CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL: DETAIL OF PUBLIC SPACE IN GENERAL OFFICE. 
WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


(From the Miy ‘* Architectural Review.”) 
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WAR-TIME CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


I’ is interesting to note the war-time 
attitude and opinions of American 
architects and builders. Our contem- 
porary “The American Architect” claims 
that the accusation frequently made 
during the past two years, by cynics both 
at home and abroad, viz., that as a nation 
(i.e., American) patriotism was directly 
commensurate with the profits—that their 
attitude toward every world-question was 


determined by the possibilities for making 
money which it presented—has_ been 
effectively answered since the severing cf 
diplomatic relations with Germany in the 
early part of February. Producers of 
copper are now supplying the Govern- 
ment’s war needs at something like one- 
half the market price. Producers and 
manufacturers of steel are doing likewise. 
The free use of the largest plants suitable 
for the manufacture of war supplies and 
munitions has been offered to the Govern- 
Ment. The leaders in every industry, 
trade, and profession have offered the 
facilities at their disposal for the use of 
the Government without thought of remu- 
neration. More patriotic action than this 
—and, after all, actions speak louder than 
words—can scarcely be imagined. 

_ That the entry of the United States 
into the world-war will produce a tremen- 
dous effect on the business of the country 
€veryone concedes. Just what form it will 
take is not so apparent. It seems safe to 
assume, however, that the first effect will 
be to promote a tendency toward thrift in 
all classes. The savings banks should 
prosper and high-grade investments 
become popular. Funds for real estate 
improvements of sound character should 
be plentiful for at least a year, since the 
War expenditures for that period can 
scarcely equal the war profits of the past 
two years. Under such conditions build- 
ing should be active and upon a large 
Scale. There is but ome adverse factor— 
the generally prevailing impression that 
building costs are excessive. That impres- 


sion undoubtedly grows out of comparison 
of present costs with those of the lean 
period before the Euronean war and 
ignores entirely the shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of money that has taken 
place since 1914. But regardless of ability 
to show a client that a dollar will only buy 
three-fourths as much of any commodity 
as it would three years ago, and that the 
cost of building is in practically the same 
ratio to former costs, he will continue to 
hesitate unless he can be convinced that 
no reason exists for expecting materially 
lower prices within a reasonable time. So 
the relevancy of an inquiry into the pro- 
bable future of material and labour costs 
is apparent. The first important factor, 
quite obviously, is labour. Wages have in- 
creased in every industry, and it is certain 
that they cannot be reduced without an 
economic upheaval of extraordinary pro- 
portions. The tendency toward a shorter 
working day is generally approved, and 
everyone now realises that it carries with 
it a higher labour cost. Transportation 
costs, potentially at least. have increased 
along with advances to labour. An ad- 
vance in freights to meet higher labour 
costs is inevitable. An acute shortage of 
labour now exists in the United States, 
and no relief is in sight. It is inconceiv- 
able that Europe will permit any con- 
siderable emigration after the war, as 
every able-bodied man will be required 
for reconstruction work at home. 

In most of the important industries pre- 
parations .are under way for America § 
real entry into world trade when peace 
comes. Foreign business is now finan- 
cially possible on a large scale. The 
banking and monetary systems are now 
adjusted to its requirements. The build- 
ing up of export business will tend to 
lessen internal competition with its result- 
ing lowering of prices, and will go far 
towards stabilising the values of the 
products of American mills and factories 
on levels higher if anything than those 
prevailing to-day. 


Our contemporary’s conclusion is: 


IN AMERICA. 


And so it is possible to enumerate one 
reason after another in favour of the con- 
tention that present prices are low—not 
high. If owners can be made to see that 
the really pertinent comparisons of costs 
are with the future rather than the past, 
building cannot fail to take on greater 


activity. Viewed in this light, present 
prices for building materials actually 


appear to be bargain prices. 
American professional organisations are 


enthusiastically supporting the Govern- 
ment, which seems to be much more 


approachable and responsive than our own, 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
and the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers have 
passed resolutions backing up the position 
taken by President Wilson, and urging 
that universal military service be initiated 
at as early a date as possible. The Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials has 
offered its services to the Government as a 
nucleus in the organisation and operation 
of a body of experts to look after the in- 
spection and tests of materials in general. 
The American Waterworks Association 
has followed this example. The Society of 
Automotive Engineers has made a classi- 
fication of members with reference to their 
qualifications for Government service. 
The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers issued 
early a circular to its membership in the 
United States, together with a data sheet, 
with a view to tabulating the experience 
and availability of its members for military 
or naval service as officers or enlisted men, 
and has appointed a Committee of 
National Defence. The engineers’ clubs 
of Philadelphia and many other cities have 
tendered their services formally to the War 
Department or to the President, and, even 
before war was declared, were ready to 
undertake any branch of military or civil 
work that they might be called upon to 
do ; and throughout the United States the 
professional organisations of all kinds 
were prompt to place their services unre- 
servedly at the disposal of the Government. 
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A MODEL WAR FACTORY. 


The accompanying illustrations show a 
compact model factory recently erected 
from the designs of Mr. A. Alban H. Scott. 
The offices and showrooms are arranged on 
the front, and a communicating gallery 
gives a complete view over the whole of 
the main work-room. 

The foreman’s office is shown on the plan 
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as adjoining the general offices, but as 
actually carried out (see interior photo- 
graph) it is placed on the other side of the 
room, so as to be more central for the 
other portion of the works. 

The general framework of the building is 
of reinforced concrete, but the roof is con- 
structed of steel. The main room mea- 
sures 120 ft. by 80 ft., with only one central 
column. The roofs are covered with board- 


25:8 1947: 
ing and slates, the glazing being lead- 
covered steel bars. 

The floors in the offices and gallery are 
laid with Doloment jointless paving, the 
main workroom being laid with wood 
boards placed on the fillets embedded in the 
concrete; rooms 2 and 3 are paved with 
metallic paving. The whole of this block 
forms a very complete and compact factory 
of moderate dimensions. 
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ECEWORK IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


The advantages of artisans being paid 
+ their labour on a basis of piecework 
e, says a writer in the current issue of 
e “Decorator” (edited by Mr. Arthur Sey- 
pur Jennings, F.1.B.D.), rapidly being 
ore widely understood, and the system 
now followed with complete success in 
any trades and industries. It benefits 
e employer by preventing waste of time, 
d is equally advantageous to the em- 
oyee, as it acts as an incentive to him 
“speed up” as far as is compatible with 
od work. The man, therefore, who 
ssesses talent as a quick worker gains 
distinct advantage. He is not kept 
ick by the slower workman, and _ his 
ilities find a fair market value. The 
ficulty of opposition by the unions on 
e plea of protecting the slower work- 
an can be overcome by paying the men 
gangs of from six upward, the total 
rk done by such gang being allocated 
ually, or in any other way they may 
cide. 
As already stated, the system is largely 
ed in most industries, and there seems 
) doubt that it could be adopted with 
ual success in the building trade. As 
r as painters’ work is concerned, it may 
urged that the nature of the operations 
equently will render piecework imprac- 
cable, but a closer examination of the 
bject will show that this is a false view 
take. In drawing up an estimate of 
ork, whether new or old, the master 
inter necessarily reduces every item to 
unit, and by doing this he affords at 
ice complete opportunity of arranging 
pay for the labour on such units. Even 
@ most intricate work other than the 
irely artistic, such as hand-painted orna- 
ent of an elaborate character, is reduced 
/ sO many superficial or lineal yards or 
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feet, and a proportion of the charge can 
be divided between labour and material. 

Everything will, naturally, depend upon 
the prices fixed for the piecework, and 
here we may confidently look for. guidance 
to other industries in which the system 
has proved successful. Before an esti- 
mate is drawn up, it would be necessary 
for the master painter to consult, say, two 
or three of the men appointed by their 
fellow workmen for the purpose, and to 
agree on the price of labour for every 
unit in the bill of quantities. One may 
suppose that the tendency would naturally 
be for the workmen to demand excessive 
prices, and for the masters to endeavour 
to get the very lowest, and so the pessi- 
mist might anticipate that a deadlock 
would ensue and the scheme prove a 
failure. In actual practice, however, it 
is found that with a little trouble a fair 
arrangement can be arrived at, because ‘t 
must be remembered—and this is the 
whole crux of the subject—that if the price 
is high, the tender will stand no chance 
of being accepted. If, as will sometimes 
inevitably happen, certain items are 
found to be a little lower than they might 
have been, both employer and employee 
will suffer a little on that particular job, 
and the experience will be useful to them 
on the next tender they put in. 

The fact must be admitted that the most 
important objection which can be urged 
against the piecework system is that it 
leads to scamping, unless the greatest 
care is taken to prevent it. The journey- 
men in their desire to increase their wages 
are likely to work so quickly that imper- 
fect results ensue. But this objection is 
one which might be urged with equal 
force in connection with all industries in 
which the system is used. When the weak 
spot in a system is clearly foreseen it can 
be dealt with effectively. Probably the 
best plan so far as the building trade is 
concerned would be to make the foreman 
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on each job the judge of the quality of the 
work, and to pay him a generous weekly 
wage for the increased responsibility 
involved. 

It is generally admitted that a great 
upheaval will follow the Declaration of 
Peace, and we are convinced that the 
solution of the problems which will pre- 
sently face the master nainter and master 
builder will be found in the adoption of 
the piecework system. It will require 
judicious handling in a spirit of “give 
and take”; it will bring the employer 
and employed closer together in their 
mutual interest ; and it will, without doubt, 
eliminate to a very large extent waste of 
time, and put the workman on his mettle 
to produce the best that is in him. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
TRAMWAY TRACKS. 


In order to ensure a scientifically perfect 
underbed for a particularly troublesome 
length of tramway track, the writer (Mr. 
R. E. Ford, A.M.I.C.E., acting borough 
surveyor of Doncaster, in an article con- 
tributed to ‘‘ Road Reinforcement,’’ the 
periodical issued by the British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd.) advised 
this corporation to lay cement concrete 
8 in. in thickness, reinforced with No. 9 
B.R.C fabric. The work was carried out 
by contract, and a considerable amount of 
interest on the part of engineers and the 
general public was displayed in its execu- 
tion. In order to anchor the rails, holding- 
down bolts, with circular plates attached, 
were threaded through the reinforcing 
fabric at frequent intervals and surrounded 
with concrete. When the foundation had 
partially set the nuts securing the holding- 
down bolt to the lower flange of the rail 
were tightened up, and the rails were thus 
mechanically and_ effectively connected 
with the underbed. As the plates were 
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firmly embedded on the underside of the 
reinforcing fabric, the whole track can be 
looked upon as homogeneous. 

The length of track in question has now 
been laid twelve months, and although 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to war- 
rant a definite opinion as to its traffic-re- 
sisting capabilities being formed, it is 
nevertheless possible to state that no signs 
whatever of failure have asserted them- 
selves, and the writer has sufficient con- 
fidence in the results attained on what is 
to be regarded as a trial length, to adopt 
the same system and the same materials in 
further work of reconstruction of con- 
siderably greater dimensions. 

In conclusion, it would appear perfectly 
evident that the employment of B.R.C. 
Fabric to resist tensional stresses in con- 
crete for foundation work is strictly and 
scientifically correct and practically pos- 
sible, and that a future of usefulness lies 
before it as it becomes increasingly well 
known. 


OBI TER SDICTAsION 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


The following pithy passages are ex- 
tracted from the report, published in the 
May issue of the R.I.B.A. Journal, of the 
third informal conference, at which archi- 
tectural education was the theme. 

It will be seen that some of them are 
wise, some witty, some philosophical, and 
that occasionally all three qualities are 
combined. It is to be hoped that they do 
not suffer much from this separation from 
their context, which, in normal times, we 
should have been glad to reproduce. The 
headings to the paragraphs are our own. 


A Possible Pass. 

Iam not exaggerating when I say that 
it might be possible to pass the Institute 
examinations without being able to dis- 
tinguish between a lump of lime and a 
piece of plaster, or a malleable casting 


and a wrought scroll.—MV/r. H. V. Lan- 
chester. 


Composition a Constant. 

The Americans, in their adherence to 
the policy of studying precedent for inter- 
nal and external character, have demon- 
strated two things—the first being that the 
underlying system of composition, at all 
periodis, has never varied ; and the second, 
the immediate necessity for augmenting 
the local Colonial tradition by drawing 
upon historical models. The Americans 
on this account are not plagiarists ; they 
are scientists, with all the system of the 
Germans, but free from. the doctrine of 
the Pikelhauben.—//r. A. E. Richardson. 


The Indescribable Something. 

The possession of the divine afflatus, or 
inflatus, or inspiration, or whatever it 1S, 
is the indescribable something which knits 
us together. It is that which filled the 
soul of the youngster with enthusiasm for 
the work of Norman Shaw: we knew 
nothing about his construction, or. the 
masterly way in which he handled his 
clients, but we were charmed by the inex- 
pressible art of his designs. And it is the 
same always; it was also the same with 
Street.—Professor Beresford Pite. 


Conference and Report. 
My last suggestion is that the heads cf 


the recognised schools might meet 
annually to discuss details of curricula 
and other matters, and report to the 


Board of Architectural Education—some- 
what on the lines of the Headmasters’ 
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Conference, which, I think, meets once a 
year and reports to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Possibly, also, if some such meet- 
ings were instituted, the teachers of archi- 
tecture in the schaols of art throughout 
the country might also be invited’ to 
attend.—Professor F. M. Simpson. 


The Essential Thing to Teach. 


Others can build, but the only person 
who can design is the architect. He 
arranges structures to serve their purpose 
and to express ideas ; if he does not do it, 
no one else will. This seems to be the 
one thing that will justify his existence in 
the future, and therefore the essential 
thing to teach.—M/r. A. R. Femmett. 


The Compleat Architect. 


The education of the architect in the 
past has been lacking in that it has not 
made of him a scientific man. The student 
has not been made to appreciate the fact 
that he need be none the worse an artist 
because he h&s a knowledge of the many 
branches of science that are required by 
an engineer, for example. to achieve suc- 
cess—namely, mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, mechanics, business, economics, 
ethics. Scientific training will make him 
precise, systematic, able to analyse and 
synthetise.—Wr. H. Kempton Dyson. 


“Try Not the Pass.” 


To my mind, practically the whole of 
the architectural training in this country 
is affected by the fact that these qualifying 
examinations exist, and that most of the 
young students are working with the 
avowed intention of trying to pass them.— 
Mr. Robert W. S. Weir. 


Tall Hat and Tall Talk. 


I think Mr. Richardson calls art much 
that I call science. The concept that he 
talked about is of vast importance. Of 
course, we are all out after conception, 
but how is the conception to be reached? 
That is the point. It is not to be reached 
by wearing a ta¥l hat, or by talking 
zesthetics; it is to be reached the last 
thing through knowledge, through 
analysis, and through training—Professor 
Lethaby. 
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ALBAN H. SCOTT, ARCHITECT. 3 
: 
A WOOD SiOn BUILDING. 


The question of timber storage will, as 
the result of current events, no doubt re 
ceive much more attention in the future 
than was thought necessary when the 
material was comparatively cheap and 
plentiful, and the present contribution 
towards the solution of the problem is 
therefore additionally welcome.  For- 
merly it was only timber of the more 
costly kinds that was thought worth the 
care for its preservation and seasoning 
implied in this special building. For the 
moment, however, any kind of wood is 
worth the best accommodation that can be 
afforded it, and the lesson thus inculcated 
should have the permanent effect of ren- 
dering specially designed wood stores the 
common rule rather than the rare excep- 
tion. x 

The wocd store shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations is a particularly interesting 
piece of work. The first portion was 
erected with steel roof trusses of 50 ft 
span, but when, later on, it was desirec 
build an extension, steel for roof principals 
was not easily obtainable. Accordingly it 
became necessary to omit the steel reo 
trusses and side steel columns, and rein- 
forced concrete columns and wood trusses 
were substituted. 

It was considered desirable to preserve 
the same outline of roof, and the over 
tions show how the difficulty was over- 
come, the same elevation being maintained 
although an entirely different methoc 
construction has been adopted. ] 

The building contains ground and first 
floor, both being used for timber drying. 
In alternate bays, shutters have been pto- 
vided so that the whole space can be 
opened, and in the remainder of the bays 
louvre shutters are provided so that omer 
can be opened and closed on a similé 
principle to the old mill louvres, as often 
seen throughout country districts in 0) 
weaving sheds, drying-rooms, etc. 4 
building is roofed with slating. 

The levels and heights of the floors havé 
been arranged so as to form convenient 
heights for loading and unloading from @ 
railway siding, which runs parallel with 
and close to the building. Mr. A. Alban f- 
Scott was the architect. 
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BOOK] NOTICES: 


“The Planning of the Modern City.” 

When the author of “ The Planning of 
the Modern City” asks, in his introduc- 
tory sentence, “Is there any occasion for 
another book on the general subject of 
City Planning? ” he gives hostages to for- 
tune. .He tempts one to prompt adoption 
of the Parliamentary formula, “The 
answer is in the negative.” But the un- 
wisely provoked repartee would be un- 
just to him. No doubt the “literature” of 
tthe subject is rather redundant; but Mr. 
Lewis, In assuming that most of it “has 
been contributed either by architects, who 
emphasise its architectural or artistic side 
and appear to consider it an architectural 
problem, or by students of city govern- 
ment, who seem to regard it as an ad- 
ministrative problem,” seems to discount 
too liberally the activities of civil 
engineers in our own country. It may be, 
however, that though they are doing more 
than tthe architects they are writing less, 
and that hence there is plenty of room 
for a book devoted almost entirely to the 
engineering aspects of city planning. 

Naturally enough, Mr. Lewis holds 
‘that “the fundamental problems of city 
planning are, and from their very nature 
must be, engineering problems.” There 
is no need to contest the point. Road- 
making, sewering, water-supply, lighting, 
are admittedly basic considerations, and 
neither the architect nor the students of 
city government will dispute the engineer’s 
interest in them. Provided other interests, 
no less vital if less fundamental, are not 
neglected, the engineer’s functions will be 
suffered gladly, and a book showing how 
he sets about them will be surely welcome 
to all who are concerned in town-planning 
studied either sectionally or in the fulness 
thereof. Mr. Lewis has accomplished his 
task with much thoroughness, going to 
many countries for his examples, deal- 
ing in due sequence with every phase of the 
problem, and discussing it with, we fear, 
overmuch diffuseness for the engineer, 
although this fulness will be welcome to 
that larger public which, especially in 
America, manifests a growing interest in 
practical civics. This book will resolve 
their doubts and! satisfy their enquiries, 
not to say their native inquisitive- 
ness; for it affords a valuable con- 
spectus of the aims and achievements of 
the town-planner, to whose library it will 
‘be promptly and gladlv added, if only be- 
cause it presents a concise illustrated 
history of the movement. There are 
eighty-seven plates, and sixty-two illustra- 
tions in the text, and between them they 
afford an excellent means of studying and 
comparing many of the great schemes that 
show typical treatment of various condi- 
tions, and the many views of buildings, 
parks, town and country roads, will also 
be found profitable for study. 

““The Planning of the Modern City.” A Review ot 
‘the Principles Governing Ci-y Planning. By Nelson 
P. Lewis, Member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, etc., etc. Pages xvi. + 424, 01 in. by 64 ims, 


price x6s. 6d net New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


A South Devon Paradise. 

To the cheap and excellent series of 
“The Homeland Handbooks” there has 
just been added one of the very best. Its 
author, Mr. Arthur Henry Anderson, is no 
jaded and perfunctory compiler of guide- 
books, but is genuinely interested in the 
history and the scenery, the archeology 
and the architecture, the local colour and 
the local worthies, of the fascinating cor- 
mer of the map whichhe has been wisely 
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invited to describe. Natives of Kings- 
bridge were Dr. John Wolcot (* Peter 
Pindar”), who, Mr. Anderson notes, was 
buried, by his own desire, near Samuel 
Butler, the author of “ Hudibras,” in St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden; James Lacking- 
ton, the shoemaker who founded in Fins- 
bury the bookshop which he called the 
“Temple of the Muses”; William Cock- 
worthy, “whose name is associated with 
the discovery of Cornish china-clay ”; and 
Colonel George Montagu, who has been 
called the Father of British Ornithology. 
For Salcombe it has been claimed that it 
was here that Tennyson, in his eighty- 
first year, wrote “The Crossing of the Bar,” 
“the crown of his life’s work,” but Mt. 
Anderson is able to show, on the evidence 
of Lieut. Com. Ashley A. Frpude, the his- 
torian’s son, that the claim cannot be sub- 
stantiated. Froude made Salcombe his 
home for many years, however, and he 
died and was buried there in 1894. There 
are many interesting buildings in the dis- 
trict, and to these Mr. Anderson does full 
justice, in one of the most readable and 
companionable little guides that we have 
ever seen. 


The Homeland Handbooks. Kingsbridge, Salcombe, 
and the Kingsbridge Estuary. Bv Arthur Henry 
Anderson. With Town Plans and II'ustrations from 
Photographs, etc. London: The Homeland Associa- 
tion, Ltd., 37 «& 38, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
W.C., and Frederick Warne & Co,, London and New 
York. Price 7d. net. 


NEW omeuliivic: 


Redecoration of Aldershot Hippodrome. 

Messrs. John Tanner and Son, of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, have been entrusted 
with the whole of the redecoraton of the 
Aldershot Hippodrome, for Mr. Clarence 
Sounes. 


A Correction. 

We regret that, in an article on “ Trough 
Lavatories for War Factories,” published 
in our issue for April 18, the address of 
Messrs. Pickup and Co., Ltd., was 
wrongly given. Messrs. Pickup’s correct 
address is Pearl Brook Works, Horwich, 
Lancs. 

Waterproofing a Basement. 

We are asked to state that the basement 
of the Masonic Hall at Grimsby, which 
had been a continual source of trouble 
owing to flooding after heavy rains, has 
now been remedied with waterproofed 
cement. The makers of Pudlo (the water- 
proofer used) will be pleased to give 
advice to any interested readers on 
making watertight any structure which 
may be subject to dampness or flooding. 


“The Sprinkler Bulletin.” 

Messrs. Mather and Platt, ARG. Bliiie 
nounce that in view of the national neces- 
sity for economising paper, the shortage of 
supplies, and the increasing labour diffi- 
culties in the printing trade, they have 
decided to discontinue, for the present, the 
issue of the ‘ Sprinkler Bulletin,’? which 
it has been their pleasure to distribute 
every quarter. They hope that happier 
circumstances may soon render it possible 
to resume publication. 


Industrial Developments for Notts. 

At a meeting of the Trent Navigation 
Co., Mr. Jardine, M.P., expressed his in- 
tention to erect a sugar beet factory near 
Newark, capable of dealing with a thou- 
sand tons of beet daily. An estate of 5,600 
acres has been already purchased by the 
British Sugar Beet Growers’ Society, with 
8,000 acres eventually. available. It is 
estimated that 80,000 tons of beet could 
be produced, yielding 11,200 tons of sugar 
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annually. Further, a site of 400 acres has 
been acquired three miles from Notting- 
ham by an influential syndicate, intending 
to establish concrete works, engineering 
and chemical works, a low-temperature 
coal carbonisation works, and power plant 
for selling current at a halfpenny per unit. 

Memorial Window at Yeouvtl. é 

A memorial window has been placed in 
Yeovil Parish Church to the memory of 
two distinguished officers — Brigadier- 
General C. B. Prowse, D.S.O., who died — 
at the head of his brigade in the first 
battle of the Somme, and Captain Cecil 
Irby Prowse, R.N., who went down in his 
ship, the Queen Mary, at the Battle of 
Jutland. , 

War Monument for Darfield. 

At a public meeting held at Darfield it 
was agreed that a war memorial should be 
provided, and that it should take the form 
of a monument to be erected on a public 
site, adjacent to the highway. A repre- 
sentative committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a scheme. Mr. G. Dickinson, chair- 
man of the Darfield Urban Council, said 
he was authorised by that body to offer a 
very eligible site immediately opposite the 


Council offices, and he added that the 
Council had power both to erect and 
maintain a monument of the character 


proposed. 
Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Lid. 

It is announced that the directors of this 
company have resolved, in view of the _ 
audited accounts to December 31, 1916, and 
after providing for Excess Profits Duty and 
Munitions Levy, to recommend to the 
shareholders, at the general meeting to be 
held on May 31, 1917, the payment of a 
balance dividend of 1s. 6d. per share on the 
ordinary shares of the company, and a 
bonus of 6d. per share, which, with the in- 
terim dividend paid in October last, makes 
a total distribution of 15 per cent. for the 
year. The amount to be placed to reserve 
is £20,000. The amount to be carried for- 
ward is £8,214. 


The Pretoria Cement Company is 
doubling its output capacity at a cost of 
£45,000, consequent on the demand for 
houses and a revival in the building trade, — 
notwithstanding the enhanced cost. J 


By a majority of thirteen the Newcastle 
City Council resolved to make application 
to the Local Government Board for power 
to sell as freehold building land thirty acres 
of the Walker Estate of the Corporation. — 


Mr. A. E. G. Braithwaite, of Braith- 
waite and Kirk, engineers, Westminster, 
has retired from the business, which is 
being continued under the title of 
Braithwaite and Co. 


Enniscorthy Rural Council have accepted 
a tender at £785 for the rebuilding of two” 
arches of Clohamon bridge on the main 
road from Ferns to Newtownbarry, which 
were destroyed by December’s floods. 

According to the first report of the 
Northern Centre Demarcation Committee 
for the Building Trades, just issued, Coun- 
cillor Stephen Easten, Newcastle, has been 
elected chairman for the ensuing year. 


Towards the Printers’ War Memorial, 
in connection with the Caxton Con- 
valescent Home, Limpsfield, Surrey, nearly 
£500 has been raised. The memorial will 
take the form of adding a new wing. 


Mr. Hayes Fisher (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Government Board) 
told a deputation from the National Asso- — 
ciation of Insurance Companies that after 
the War there would be a shortage of half- 
a-million houses in England and Wales. 
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fm ALEXANDER RICHARDSON BINNIE, 
_who has died in retirement in Devonshire at the 
age of seventy-eight, had almost outlived the 
great reputation which was his while his achievements 
were still fresh in the public mind. To the present 
generation it came as news, in the newspaper notices of 
his career, that to him Londoners are indebted for the 
reform of their fine main drainage and waterworks 
schemes, for the widening of the Strand and the laying 
out of Aldwych and Kingsway, for the tunnelling of 
the Thames at Blackwall, and for many minor works 
of public utility. It was in 1899 that the great main- 
drainage scheme, as recommended by Sir Benjamin 
Baker and Sir Alexander Binnie, was adopted by the 
London County Council, who have devoted Gf the 
$737,000 spent in 1903 on stormwater drainage works 
carried out by Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice be added to the 
account) more than four millions sterling on an 
achievement that was certainly cheap at the price, 
considering that it has made London the healthiest 
city in the world. From 1862 to 1860 Binnie was 
engaged on Welsh railways. From 1868 to 1874 he 
served in the Indian Public Works Department, when 
he constructed the Nagpore Waterworks. As engineer 
to the city of Bradford (1875-90) he constructed the 
Bradford Waterworks; and from 1890 to 1901 he was 
chief engineer to the London County Council. These 
were, in an engineering sense, very fruitful years for 
London, with whose awakening from a long lethargy 
the name of Alexander Binnie must always be closely 
associated. 


* go % * 
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In commenting last week on the premature erection 
of public war memorials, we ventured to suppose that 
the protest against them by the Bishop of ‘Truro and 
Professor Edward S. Prior was needless. It seems 
that we were mistaken. Several townships, we are 
informed, are already arranging general memorials. 
In the borough of Lewisham, for example, a site has 
been chosen and a design has been prepared and 1s, 
we understand, on view. It is estimated that this 
monument is to cost 4300, and the public are being 

asked to subscribe that modest amount. Ten times 
the money would hardly do justice to so great an 
occasion in so large a borough as Lewisham; and, 
supposing the monument is to enumerate the names 
of the fallen, it could hardly be adequate for that pur- 
pose. Most of the “ gallant West Kents,” who have 50 
highly distinguished themselves in the war, have come 
from this district, which has also supplied a very large 
number of recruits to other regiments, and to the Navy. 
We could wish, therefore, that the Lewisham project 
should be postponed until the war is over, when it may 
be possible to erect a monument more worthy of the 
borough and of its gallant sons, a complete record of 
the names of those who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice being, we take it, the most important consideration 
in such a case, alw. ys providing that the lists of the 
brave shall have an appropriate setting. It is with 
extreme reluctance we say a single word that may seem 
to deprecate so laudable an impulse ; but, being fully 
sympathetic towards the object, we are anxious that it 
should be attained in a befitting manner. 


* * 


‘Lewisham. it is certain, is single-hearted in this 
endeavour; but it is to be feared that this cannot pe 


said unreservedly of every such project. One seems 
! 


i, 


to see, for example, in certain grandiose proposals at 
seaside resorts, some slight sophistication of the purest 
motives. Pride in one’s town is no doubt legitimate 
and laudable; and it may be no less worthy a senti- 
ment that prompts what seems like rivalry between 
seaside resorts to put up costly monuments and to do it 
soon. But, in such a matter, an eye to advertising 
values is rank sacrilege, and even a momentary sus- 
picion of it must be at once scouted. Yet human 
motives are nearly always mixed; and if some few of 
the less sentimental members of a seaside town council 
initiate or support a motion for lavish expenditure in 
the belief that they are promoting a “sound business 
proposition,” it 1s solely their affair that they are doing 
the right thing in the wrong way; for they are over- 
whelmingly outnumbered by those whose generosity 
and compassion are entirely free from taint of guile. 
This, however, is a question of ethi¢s, and our chief con- 
cern is with the artistic side ; on which, however, there 
is for the moment nothing to add to the caution given 
by the Bishop of Truro that haste in the erection of 
public memorials is to be deprecated on this ground as 
well as for the reasons of expediency to which atten- 
pon has been drawn by the Bishop and Professor E. S. 
rior. 
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Llandudno (which is in no way involved in the fore- 
going paragraph) seems to be in favour of postponing 
action. It appears that a North Wales Heroes’ 
Memorial campaign is afoot, and Llandudno, invited 
to take part in it, does not altogether see its way clear. 
This is rather a pity, for the campaign, so far as its 
objects are understood, deserves to succeed. It 1s 
attempting to raise a fund for the erection and equip- 
ment of science buildings at Bangor, which, as a mem- 
ber of Llandudno Urban District Council explained 
when the subject was under debate, would be not 
merely a memorial to the dead but would also be of 
great benefit to the living, and particularly to the 
children of the fallen heroes of North Wales, who 
would have the right to free education in the memorial 
buildings. “He regarded that as a very practical 
method of commemorating their sacrifice,” and no one 
ventured to contradict him. With Llandudno the 
question was of ways and means. Seaside places 
have been hard hit by the war, and Llandudno is no 
exception, though perhaps Wallasey is, foy there it 1s 
proposed to erect a monument on the promenade, at a 
cost not exceeding £2,500. Llandudno, however, has 
referred the campaign proposal to its Finance Com- 
mittee, which, if true to type, may be confidently 
trusted to do nothing upon rash impulse. 


After occupying Mr. Justice Darling’s Court for 
more than a week, the case in which Mr. Huntington 
claimed the return of £20,000 which he had paid to a 
firm of dealers for a picture sold to him as a Romney 
came to an abrupt end last Wednesday, when the 
defendants agreed to take back the picture and refund 
the money. In the course of the tria] documentary 
evidence was discovered which proved beyond reason- 
able doubt that the picture did not represent Mrs. 
Siddons and her sister, but the Ladies Horatia and 
Maria Waldegrave, and was not painted by Romney 
but by Ozias Humphry. These facts were new to the 
defendants, whose good faith was never in dispute. 
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They produced many eminent expert witnesses declar- 
ing most emphatically that in their opinion the picture 
was a genuine Romney, and, when the documents 
were unearthed, accepted the evidence with all 
imaginable grace and generosity. It 1s by no means 
surprising that there should have been a mistake in the 
attribution. Ozias Humphry was a close friend of 
Romney’s, and the two were in Italy together. Nothing 
could be more natural than that, in setting aside his 
miniature-work to. essay a large canvas, he should 
closely follow Romney’s method. Indeed, is it not 
highly probable that Romney, in coaching his friend, 
may actually have put in with his own hand some 
characteristic Romney touches? If he did this, the 
resultant picture might well deceive the very elect, as 
indeed it did. For these reasons, we are not prepared 
to share the view that experts are easily deceived, 
because, as we have ventured to suggest, the picture 
may be fractionally a Romney after all. Parallel 
cases in the attribution of architecture are fairly com- 
mon. Who, for example, can disentangle with cer- 
tainty the work of Inigo Jones from that of his kins- 
man and pupil Webb? And are we not sometimes 1n 
the dubiety which says, “ The voice is the voice of 


Christopher, but the hand is the hand of Hawks- | 


moor”? But one never hears of a building being 
returned on the hafids of its vendor because of an 
erroneous attribution of authorship! 


We greatiy regret to learn that Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, F.R.I.B.A., whose third son, Lieutenant Noel 
H. Statham, fell in the war last February, at the age of 
twenty-four, is now in great anxiety as to the fate of 
his youngest son, Second Lieutenant Arthur Statham, 
of the Rifle Brigade, who is officially reported 
“wounded and missing.” Arthur Statham’s command- 
ing officer, however, has sént a letter to the parents of 
the youth (he is but nineteen years old), stating that 
he was not dangerously wounded, and that in all proba- 
bility he is, with some other wounded officers, a prisoner 
in the hands of the enemy. He is an expert signaller, 
and his commanding officer writes: “ He was given a 
special job to do in the operations on April 9, and I 
found him at the objective an hour and a half after our 
attack, coolly working away—which work was later 
commended by the Brigade Signalling Officer.” Un- 
fortunately, news of British prisoners is often cruelly 
delayed, and for their friends the interval is naturally 
an agony of suspense. We trust that Mr. and Mrs. 
Statham will not have to wait long for the best of good 
news. 


CORKRESPONDENGE: 


The Editors disclaim all reponsibility for the statements made or opinions 

expressed by correspondents, who are asked to be brief. and to write on 

one stde only of the paper. Every communication must bear the name and 
address of the sender. 


Scottish Housing. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—Mr. Algernon Hallam’s views on housing 
have my sympathy, but he is probably working for a 
race which is amenable to new ideas and conditions. 

In the North things are different, for the Scots, with 
all their many good qualities, are the most obstinate 
race in these islands. They are perfectly content with 
the conditions which satisfied their grandparents, and, 
seeing that they still remain the hardiest portion of 
our population, it is not surprising. 

Nothing will prevent the working and lower middle 
classes from sleeping in their living-rooms, and even 
people occupying houses up to £80 rental, and keeping 
one servant, think nothing of allowing that unfortu- 
nate creature—as it seems to Southerners—to occupy 
for sleeping purposes a small apartment off the 


kitchen which is little better than a dungeon, since it 
rarely has ventilation or direct light. In the same 
household the table crockery will be washed in the 

kitchen or scullery sink in which the servant performs 
her ablutions, when these are occasionally necessary. 

Housing reformers need not worry themselves about 
Scotland, for there is no field for their labours. . 
A LOOKER ON. 


[ This letter comes from somewhere in Scotland, and 
is duly authenticated with the writer's name and 
address, otherwise we should have declined to print 
such a sweeping accusation. We trust that our corre- 
spondent is generalising rather too freely from what 
seems to us to be exceptional experience. Our own, at 
all events, happens to be totally different; but if con- 
ditions are commonly as bad as he represents them to 
be, his final sentence is a glaring on segutiur. Surely 
the mission of the housing reformer is mainly to the 
unconverted.—EDs. A. AND B.J.] 


HERE AND THERE. 


O see the newspaper heading “ Paste Substitutes,” 
sli is to visualise momentarily the false gems of the 
cheap novel; but in the present instance the 
reference is to substitutes for the paste of the paper- 
hanger. He likes to make it of wheat flour, adding a 
little formalin to keep it sweet; but, as we have pre- 
viously recorded, there has been a great outcry about 
his business use of foodstuffs in war-time. Not only 
has he been caught in the act of using flour for paste, _ 
but he has added to the enormity of this offence by 
persisting in his primitive practice of cleaning down 
old wallpaper with dough and bread—so the allegation 
goes, though one can hardly believe it ; more especially 
since Mr. John Line, president of the United Wall- 
paper Merchants’ Association, has taken the trouble 
to protest in the newspapers “that many misleading 
assertions have been made respecting the position of 
the wallpaper trade in*relation to the action of the 
Food Controller.” Lord Devonport’s department, Mr. 
Line continues, has assured the association that there 
is no desire to interfere with the interests of the trade 
“ otherwise and excepting in so far as the reservation of 
foodstuffs for human consumption is concerned.” This, 
being interpreted into unofficial English, seems to 
mean that flour in its various phases may not be used 
by the paperhanger, who, however, if the Food Con- 
troller deprives him of his paste, and some other sort 
of Controller withholds his paper, would seem to suffer 
some discouragement in his work. But, happily, he 
can do without paste ; for, as Mr. Line says, “ the hang- 
ing of wallpaver does not necessarily involve the use 
of a single particle of food”; and it seems that wall- 
paper stocks are in no danger of immediate exhaustion. 
All, therefore, is well with the paperhanger, who 
deserves this beatific state: for Mr. Line assures US 
that “ throughout the length and breadth” (a delight- 
fully appropriate expression) “of the country our 
abe is loyally carrying out the Food Controller's 
wishes.” 


A kind of paperhanging that seems somewhat in 
conflict with various official “ wishes” is that which is 
disfiguring our public buildings and monopolising the 
hoardings from which the unofficial billposter has beem 
solemnly warned off. We trust that the Food Con- 
troller, or any other Controller concerned, would, upom 
challenge, be able to lay his hand upon his heart and: 
declare that all this official paperhanging is being con- 
ducted without using “a single particle of food.” That 
it involves the consumption of many acres of paper 1S 
manifest; and whether or not paste substitutes are. 
insisted upon for the affixing of bills about a hundred 
feet long, with lettering four feet high, bearing usually 
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some message in deprecation of extravagance, or 
some urgent exhortation to economy, it is difficult to 
suppress the reflection that example is sometimes 
more potent than precept ; and that the example in this 
instance is blatantly bad. {It is not an example either 
of economy or of good taste to plaster the plinths of 
public monuments and the podia of public buildings 
with posters of enormous size and vulgar design. In 
war-time there is much that needs must be patiently 
endured ; but this monstrous irruption and encourage- 
ment of bad taste is a gratuitous addition to the 


burden. 
* * * * 


* Is there in existence any book on the history of 
wall-coverings? It would make an _ entertaining 
volume, because “the walls have ears,’ and some 
sanguine pseudo-scientist has proclaimed his belief 
that the sound-waves absorbed by walls might be 
extracted by some delicate instrument like a phono- 
graph, only more so. I trust that this weird notion 
may never materialise; | had as lieve that means were 
found to “ make the whispering gallery shout.” The 
inonvenience of vocal walls was sufficiently shown in 
the tragic history of Pyramus and Thisbe (“ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream ” version). Besides, it must not be 
overlooked, with respect to ordinary walls, that the 
plasterer gets the first chance at them, and the records 
he would make while they are most impressionable 
would complicate the issue to an overpowering degree. 
Indeed, listening unwillingly to this craftsman’s critical 
comments on intractable and capricious materials, I 
have sometimes wondered that the walls have not 
broken out into purple or hectic patches. If, however, 
the time should ever arrive when the dream of the 
pseudo-scientist came true, and more information could 
be extracted from the walls than ever was got through 
that “ Dionysius’s Ear” which recently Mr. Gerald 
Balfour has dragged into such uncanny notoriety, old 
wallpaper would find a new market. Carefully stripped 
from the walls of the homes of celebrities, it would 
fetch fabulous prices; the idea being to run it through 
a machine of extreme delicacy and discrimination 
which would disentangle the various speeches that had 
been imposed upon it. One rather suspects that our 
sanguine pseudo-scientist has forgotten that the paper 
would be a multiple palimpsest, from which the various 
utterances absorbed would want sorting out. Another 
sanguine pseudo-scientist (his name is legion) takes 
the view that the palimpsest could be read and inter- 
preted through some sublime development of the 
X-ray photographic apparatus; but, on the whole, it 
would seem that as a means of prying into speech in 
camera the keyhole is in small danger of losing its 
ancient supremacy. 


* * * * 


Wayward fancy has led me too far from the point 
that someone possessing the right credentials could 
make a very interesting book of the history of wall!- 
coverings. It could be seasoned ad /2é. with historical 
and literary gossip, while specimens of arras, tapestry, 
damask, and other decorative fabrics, and of some of 
the rare wallpapers that have transcended commercial- 
ism, would supply an exhilarating art element. If the 
author were industrious as well as entertaining (a rare 
combination of virtues, 1 admit) he would perhaps find 
out for us exactly when wallpaper was first introduced 
into this country, whence and by whom. Did we get 
it through the Dutch, who were then the great paper- 
makers of Europe? And is it true, as we are some- 
times told, that the Dutch got the idea from India, and 
that the first papers were so close an imitation of textile 
hangings that the difference could not be detected by 
the eye? These imitation hangings (is not the word 
paperhanger a survival of the time when paste was out 
of the question?) must have been well known in 
Shakespeare’s day ; for Falstaff, if I remember rightly, 


insinuates to his hostess a preference for her paper 
hangings as compared witn the textiles of which they 
were a cheap imitation. But, as many a Georgian 
interior can testify, it was not until quite late in the 
eighteenth century that wallpaper assumed over wall- 
panelling a supremacy that it did not deserve until 
William Morris showed how it could be made beautiful. 
I think that book ought to be written. 
DIOGENES. 


Wels irl iets,, 


Offices of the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington. 

HIS building, designed by Messrs. Carrére and 
Hastings, is a unit of the United States 
Capitol group, and is matched by a similar 

composition on the opposite side of the great open 
space in front of the Capitol. In their designs the 
architects have produced two buildings which are 
remarkable for their skilful planning, dignified 
composition, relation to the dominating element of 
the group, justness of scale, and refinement of 
detail. Nothing could have been easier than to make 
them great showy structures that would have out- 
rivalled the Capitol itself and reduced the adjacent 
Congressional Library to comparative humility. 
Messrs. Carrere and Hastings have wisely avoided 
spectacular display, and have produced two build- 
ings which, although subordinate to the Capitol, 
have a very definite individuality of their own. 


Detail of Fagade in Upper Kennington Lane. 

Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey’s delightful work 
on the Duchy of Cornwall Estate at Kennington 1s 
the result of close study of a local tradition which, 
carefully modified, has been admirably adapted to 
modern requirements. A most attractive detail view 
of the upper storeys to some shop premises in Upper 
Kennington Lane is reproduced on one of the plates 
in this issue. 

The July Column, Parts. 

The July Column (Alavoine and Duc, architects) 
stands on the site of the old Bastille, and was built 
as a memorial to the six hundred and fifteen com- 
batants who fell in the struggle of July 27th, 28th, 
and 29th, 1830. The column is adorned with the 
names of all the victims, whose remains are 
immured in the vaults below. The summit of the 
column is crowned with a statue representing the 
genius of Liberty standing on the globe. The 
column is 154 feet high, and rests on a substructure 
of white marble. It was completed in 1840. 


The Great Keep, Chateau de Coucy. 

The Chateau de Coucy was described by Viollet 
le Duc as “ the most beautiful fortress of the Middle 
Ages which existed in Europe.’’ Its antiquity and 
historical interest were an offence to the Germans, 
who, with their usual vindictive criminality, blew it 
up before retiring to the Hindenburg Line. It was 
a ruin before the war, but now it is only a jumbled 
heap of rubble fragments. We publish on one of the 
plates in this issue, by the courtesy of Mr. Walter L. 
Spiers, a reproduction of a water-colour drawing of 
the Great Keep, by the late Mr. R. Phené Spiers, who 
made a study of the wonderful old fortress some 
years ago. 


Sculpture at the Royal Academy. 
Particulars of these fine specimens of modern 
sculpture are given in the article on “ Cardiff City 
Hall Sculpture at the Royal Academy,” published 
on pages 254 and 255 of this issue. Our photographs 
were taken when the statuary was on exhibition at the 
Grafton Galleries. 
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CARDIFF CITY HALL SCULPTUREMAIN TRE SAGA ivi is ; 


; 


N our notice of the sculpture at this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition we remarked (May Q, 

p. 221) that the exhibition would have been much 

the poorer but for the inclusion of several casts of 
the statuary that has been executed for the adorn- 
ment of Cardiff City Hall. This week we have much 
pleasure in reproducing, on our double-page plate, 
six of the casts now on exhibition, and we give also 
a description of them derived from an article in the 
“ Architectural Review ’’ for October, 1916. Below 
are shown a view of the staircase hall and a plan 
indicating the posi- 
tions occupied by the 
respective figures or 
groups. In the fol- 
lowing descriptions 
the’ statues” “illus- 
trated in our plate 
are indicated by an 
asterisk. The stair- 
case hall is one of 
the most striking 
features of the Car- 
diff City Hall. There 
are two broad flights 
of stairs leading up 
from the vestibule 
on the ground floor 
to the large landing 
which forms an ante- 
hall to the council 
chamber on the first 
floor, this ante-hall 
being embellished 
with ranges of 
coupled marble 
columns and a rich 


: 
the Principality for a list of the ten chief figures im 
Welsh history, and to the selected ten was added 
later an eleventh name, Boadicea, the British queen. 
Professor J. Havard Thomas, acting with a com- 
mittee, was appointed to direct the carrying out of 
the scheme, and certain sculptors were invited each 
to undertake a figure, the selected sculptors being, 
in addition to Professor Havard Thomas himself, 
Sir W. Goscombe John, Mr. Ernest G. Gillick, Mr 
Henry Pegram, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, Mr. 1. J. Clagm 
perton, Mr. L. S. Merrifield, Mr. W. W. Wagstafts 
Mr. Henry Poole, 
Mr. Alfred .Turmem 
and Mr. T. Mewburm 


Crook. ot 

It is only fair to 
state that the arch- 
tects of the building 
were not consulted 
in regard to the 
scheme. + 

To Sir W.. Goss 
combe John was al- 
lotted *St. Davia 
the patron saint. of 
Wales, who, clothed 
in a pallium, is repre- 
sented preaching to 
the multitude at the 
Synod of Brevi. It 
is a striking statue of 
“an eloquent man, 
full of grace, ap- 
proved in religion, 
who has an angel as 
a friend, a lovable: 
man, graceful im 


; : 
bronze balustrading, CounciL CHAMBER countenance, distin— 


and intended origi- 
nally to have had a 
fine ceiling painting 
by Mr. Charles Sims, 
though unfortu- 
nately this scheme 
has not materialised. 
On the walls of the 
staircase are two 
large niches, de- 
signed to receive 
sculpture» “It lwas 
the vacancy of these 
niches that prompted 


the scheme under Saree ee) 
discussion. Sculp- 3 Boadicea 

ture in those posi- 4 Llewellyn. the Last Punce 
tions would have an PSD Ls 
admirable effect, be- 6 Beskep Morgan 


cause the architects 
of the _ building, 
Messrs. Lanchester 


and Rickards, had THE STAIRCASE HALL, CARDIFF CITY HALL. now crowned, he 


carefully placed the 

niches in positions where the sculpture would be 
properly lighted by the adjacent windows. If 
only the promoters of the present scheme had 
restricted themselves to tnese niches, or to others that 
still remain empty elsewhere in the building, all 
would have been well; but the existence of pedestals 
between the staircase balustrading seems to have 
created the idea that these too might equally well 
receive sculpture; and_ this ‘idea having taken 
definite shape, Lord Rhondda (then Mr. D. A. 
Thomas) was approached, and munificently under- 
took to defray the cost. A competition was held in 


Fat ercicieeer i meee Ey 


tinguished in forn 
upright in stature.” — 
Professor Havard 
Thomas’s sculpture. 
is of Boadicea ap- 
pealing” to thee 
Britons to ane Ne 


x Corridor 


the wrongs done to 
her country. “This 1s 
not shown in our 
plate, in which the. 
subjects. “are “Tem 
stricted to those now | 
on exhibition at the 


Z Merion Academy. but it was” 
3 ES ae illustrated by two 
a large plates in the 
71. Sr amas “Plelon “ Architectural Re- 

view ” for October | 


last. ; 
Mr: Gillick pre- 


stood up before his 
soldiers after victory in battle, giving thanks and a 
blessing to their arms, his standard-bearers kneeling” 
beside him. This is a soldierly figure, well composed, 
and full of dignity. It is not shown here, as it is not m_— 
the Academy. 

Mr. Pegram’s statue is of *Llewellyn, the last 
independent Prince of Wales. He stands with 
arm upraised in defiance, a dead Welsh soldiér om 
the ground at his right side and a crouching bard on 
his left. * 

The mild and benevolent *King Howell the Good 
is Mr. Pomeroy’s subject. We see the king in the act 


. » 
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ef ratifying the laws, codified by Blegwyryd the 


scribe, who kneels at the king’s feet. 

Mr. Clapperton’s sculpture is of *Bishop Morgan, 
who, engrossed in translation, holds a Greek Bible 
in the left hand with a manuscript scroll across the 
open pages, while in his right hand is a quill pen, an 
inkhorn hanging by a cord from the neck. The book 
seems a rather ponderous burden to bear; but in the 
good bishon’s day the miniature classics produced by 
Aldus could not have been very well known in Wales; 
but even if they had been, and the bishop had 
cherished one as his bosom companion, any sculptor 
would unhesitatingly object to it as out of scale and 
lacking in dignity. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether such ponderous books were carried about on 
one arm, by even the most athletic of scholars. This, 
however, is an insignificant detail, and detracts not a 
jot from the high merit of the statue. 

*Williams Pantycelyn was allotted to Mr. Merri- 
field, who has fashioned the great hymn-writer in 
the costume of his period—the eighteenth century. 
His surcoat is caught by the wind, while his hands 
are momentarily arrested in recording his inspira- 
tion; a rowan-tree at his feet signifying, with 
legendary import, his mountain environment. 


Mr. Wagstaff’s statue is of Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
the romantic Welsh poet of the fourteenth century, 
who is portrayed carrying a harp and about to burst 
forth into song. 

Mr. Poole’s sculpture is of *Giraldus Cambrensis, 

the great ecclesiastic who began life as an aristo- 
cratic Norman and ended as a Welsh patriot : a man 
of much learning, and possessing a_ striking 
personality. 
Another Welsh patriot was Owen Glendower, 
whose qualities of soldier-statesmanship and 
spiritual aspiration shine out from Mr. Alfred 
Turner’s statue. This is not in the Academy and is 
not shown in our plate, and the same note applies to 
Mr. Mewburn Crook’s statue of General Sir Thomas 
Picton, who was Wellington’s chief lieutenant in the 
Peninsular War and the Waterloo campaign. 

The statues are of varying merit. Some of them 
bear too markedly the impress of the ordinary 


sculptor’s studio manner, but Mr. Merrifield’s 
"Williams Pantycelyn,’’ Mr. Poole’s “ Giraldus 
Cambrensis,’’ and Mr. Gillick’s “Henry VII.’ 


display fine qualities of composition and modelling. 
Above all, however, stands the magnificent statue of 
“ Boadicea,’’ by Professor Havard Thomas. The 
history of sculpture, like that of architecture, shows 
us that departures from immediate precedent are 
invariably produced by an original reference to the 
masterpieces of the past. Most modern work suffers 
from the lack of any such original reference, and in 
consequence is characterless. But of sculpture that 
is moulded on tradition there is a difference between 
that which exhibits merely a clever application of the 
technicalities of past styles and that which, by 
masterly methods of transposition, reincarnates 
something of the elemental spirit with which all 
great sculpture is imbued. In Professor Havard 
Thomas’s “ Boadicea ’’ this highest of achievements 
has certainly been attained. Whilst it would be 


‘impossible to classify it with works that are clearly 


a revival of a particular period or style, at the same 
time it breathes something of the spirit of Greek 
Work, it reflects the charm of Donatello, the 
spiritual beauty of Blake, and the sincerity of Thor- 
Waldsen. Its appeal is the result of inspired con- 
templation as well as inspired action. Unlike the 
primitive sculpture so much in vogue to-day, the 


‘simplicity of which is at first sight so striking, but 


which on more intimate acquaintance proves to be 
unsatisfying, the fine qualities of the Boadicea 
group are enhanced with closer attention, and a 
delightful first impression becomes clearer and 


more satisfying with contemplation. One wonders to 
what extent this is due to-an absolute perfection of 
finish seen in every detail, to masterly handling of 
technicalities, to a consistent display of energy in 
execution, or to the direct way in which the truth is 
expressed. It would be impossible to ascribe its 
Success as a human achievement to any one of its fine 
technical qualities, but one feels that as a work of 
art it is cast in the same mould as those exclusive 
pieces which, by a subtle concentration of effort to 
the expression of some great human phase of 
character, are at once appreciated by everyone, and 
will ever survive. As a masterpiece of modern 
sculpture one feels that it is deserving of the most 
honourable place. The position assigned to it in the 
Cardiff City Hall is altogether unworthy of such a 
work: at the very least it should have been set in the 
best position in the staircase hall—that which has 
been assigned to the statue of St. David. ' 

Brief biographical particulars of the subjects of 
the six statues shown in our plate are abstracted 
from the descriptive catalogue issued in connection 
with the exhibition at the Grafton Galleries, at which 
the statues were shown last year: 

ST. DAVID.—Dewi, or, as we now know him, St. 
David, was born in the year 544, and died in the 
year 601, son of a pagan father and a Christian 
mother. Come to manhood, Dewi went forth to begin 
his hfe for Christ. In Glyn Rhosyn he set up his 
cross and built his altar, and there is St. David’s 
to-day. Hard work and steadfast prayer were the 
rule of his settlement. With axe and plough he and 
his followers cleared and broke the wilderness. With 
their own hands they built their church and cells. 
They tended their own flocks and herds, made their 
own clothes, prepared their own food, and did every- 
thing necessary to the carrying on of a populous 
settlement. Moreover, they kept learning alive by 
copying as many books as they could obtain, and 
especially they multiplied copies of the Scriptures 
for use in the land. The memory of Dewi never 
perished through all the horrors and the bloodshed 
of the savage centuries. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS.—Gerald the Welshman 
was born, probably in 1147, at Manorbier Castle, 
in the county of Pembroke. He died, probably at 
Lincoln, about the year 1223. He was perhaps the 
first conscious Welsh Nationalist. 

WILLIAMS PANTYCELYN.—William Williams, of 
Pantycelyn, though he died on January 11th, 1791, 
has still a dominant influence on Welsh life and 
character. In his hymns we hear the authentic tones 
of the religious revival which transformed and trans- 
figured Wales in the eighteenth century, as we hear 
the sound of the sea in the shell. 

BISHOP MoORGAN.—Bishop Morgan’s translation 
of the Bible into Welsh, published in 1588, was a 
great literary achievement. Morgan lifted Welsh 
prose to a height it had not known before. 

HOWELL THE GOOD.—To King Howell the Good,. 
born,in the last quarter of the ninth century, was due 
the unification of Wales not merely under one 
family, or even one king, but under one law, valid 
for the whole of Wales. 

LLEWELLYN THE LAST PRINCE.—Grandson of 
Llewellyn the Great, the influence of the grandfather 
brought only tragedy into the life of Llewellyn 
Olav until the fateful day in March, 1246, when the 
warrior clans of Gwynedd chose him and his brother 
Owen to be their champions against the threatened 
yoke of Henry III. Henry’s army leaders were 
ready, however, and his forces marched the length 
of Wales, driving the two young Princes to retreat 
to the fastnesses of Snowdon, and in the end they 
were forced to do homage to Henry and to agree to 
the Convention of Woodstock, which left them 
nothing but Gwynedd, west of Conway. 
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ARAB REED ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE ARCH OF CTESIPHON. 


In an interesting communication to the 
“ Architectural Association Journal,” Mr. 
A. N. Peckham, A.R.I.B.A., describes 
the construction of Arab huts, and infers 
from them the derivation of the arch of 
Ctesiphon: 

As we understood that we should have 
to spend the hot weather here (Meso- 
potamia), and no “ European pattern a 
tents were obtainable, our C.O. was told 
to obtain reeds and reed mats ‘locally and 
build huts of the Arab pattern. I had got 
an insight into the construction of the 
Arab hut just before, as we had been at 
work at road-making and I had had to 
pull down two or three. Their construc- 
tion is as follows: Two rows of holes are 
dug, the rows some ro to 12 ft. apart, and 
the holes spaced at about 5 ft. centres ; 
in each hole a bundle of reeds is planted 
and the earth rammed home around 
them. The tops of the bundles are then 
drawn inwards till they overlap the tops of 
the bundles in the row opposite to them, 
when they are lashed together. The result 
is a series of arch-shaped reed principals 
of 10 to 12 ft. span and 5 ft. centres. On 
these principals are lashed purlins made 
of small bundles of reeds, and over this 
framework is fixed the “skin,” consisting 
of either reed matting or of a row of reeds 
with their bases buried in the ground in 
the same way as the principals. 

I have not had the opportunity since 
seeing these huts to study any photos or 
any drawings of it, but it seems to me that 
the great arch of Ctesinhon is clearly a 
copy in stone of the indigenous style of 
reed architecture. Further, the shape 
naturally taken by these reed arched 
principals is not a half-circle, but a semi- 
ellipse: and, if my memory of pictures 
serves me, that is the shape of the great 
arch of Ctesiphon. 

The dimensions I have given are those 
of the ordinary huts in the Arab villages in 
the Tigris and Euphrates marshes, and 
are the average sizes obtainable with 
simple bundles of reeds. In some of the 
villages, however, I have seen some large 
halls of some 20 ft. span. with principals 
made up of several lengths of reeds, and 
our troops when building huts make them 
of 15 to 18 ft. span. 

Knowing that I was an architect, the 
C.O. told me to get out schemes for 
housing the regiment in reed huts, and to 
give him an estimate of the number of reeds 
and mats I should require. It was a full 
year since I had done any architectural 
work, and I had, of course, no proper 
instruments with me, so I started first of 
all to improvise some. I had a pair of 
dividers, pencils and! india-rubber, and 
had learnt along ago at the day school 
that an architect should always carry a 
two-foot rule; so I started fairly well. I 
cut a 45-degree set-square out of a piece 
of cardboard, got a scribbling pad of note- 
paper to serve as a drawing-board, and 
improvised a T-square by taking a 
biscuit-tin lid and turning over one edge 
to serve as a guide along the side of my 
pad of paper. Thus equipped I started 
to get out some sort of design. The C.O. 
told me that I could have “ carte blanche,” 
but, alas, I found him a very bad client! 
I roughed out an idea for a scheme 
(reminiscent perbaps of an A.A. design), 
with a large mess-house in the centre and 
wings on each side, containing officers’ 
quarters (the other B.C.’s named it the 
“Crystal Palace”), and suggested that it 
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might be put in the centre of the water 
front of our camp, with a road from the 
main gate of the camp straight up to the 
mess-house. Unfortunately the —C.O. 
would have none of my scheme, and with 
a sad disregard for the very rudiments of 
town-planning selected the site for the 
mess in an odd corner of the perimeter. 
Thus does Minerva have to yield to Mars! 
The “Crystal Palace” he also quashed, 
and all 1 could do was to get out some 
rough sort of quantities of reeds and mats. 
Worst of all, when I started to build he 
suddenly decided to have separate huts 
for each B.C., instead of one for every 
two, as was the original idea. 

By the time our plague of locusts had 
exhausted itself we had got enough reeds 
and mats to start building ; but as we had 
not yet succeeded in getting any string 
with which we could make up _ large 
bundles of reeds, I decided to get on with 
huts fo> officers and to begin by employ- 
ing Arab labour. Our interpreter pro- 
duced a party of about a dozen Arabs, one 
of whom seemed to be the chief builder 
and contractor of the place. I made a 
contract with him to erect huts at three 


rupees apiece, I providing reeds and 
mats. I also had to pav them for the 
thin reeds—which they called by some 


name which sounded to us like “ birdie ” 
for binding up the bundles and lashing 
the purlins in place. 

I soon found that even in Messypot the 
building trade was not free from labour 
disputes, for after they had got the 
skeleton of two huts completed my Arabs 
proceeded to cover the first with matting, 
whereas I had! intended to make the lower 
part of its walls in reeds, as I had seen 
done elsewhere in the country. This, 
however, was not in conformity with the 
local ‘‘building tradition,” and when I 
told them to cover the second one with 
reeds they “downed tools” and went off 
without their pay. I got some Sepoys to 
work the next day and got two frame- 
works erected, but we were badiy handi- 
capped, having no supply of string and no 
“birdie,” so we had to scour the camp for 
bits of string and of wire to do up our 


bundles. I also found that reeds were 
being sent in» to’ me in such small 


quantities compared to mats that I must 
perforce cover in my huts with mats. So 
next day I took on my Arabs again. 

In this way we built huts for all the 
British: officers,’ of 10 ft. by 5 itp and 
about 6 ft. to the cr-wn of the arches. 
This height most of us increased by 
digging down one or two feet. I put two 
layers of matting on top, but in the heat 
of the day we had to wear topees inside 
our huts, though I may, say they were 
more sunproof than the Arabs’ camel-hair 
tents. inside which I have been able to see 
my shadow quite distinctly. 

After finishing the B.C.’s huts and a 
small hospital hut I got-huts for Indian 
officers, but before I had finished. more 
than five of these L got orders to stop, as 
British troops were coming to spend the 
hot weather with us, who would have first 
call on our reeds and mats. I still had 
some material left, and having by now got 
some coir rope I made an attempt to erect 
a mess-house of 22 ft. span. I only 
succeeded in putting up four principals, 
which we called “the Great Arch of 
Ctesiphon,” and then was stopped for lack 
of material, so that my mess-house 
remained, like Palladio’s “Casa del 
Diavolo”-—an unfinished fragment of a 
projected masterpiece. Later on we hung 
a punkah on “Ctesiphon”—and it was 
the only punkah in the camp—and dined 
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under its cool breeze. We did afterwalie 
try to get some matting on it, but it 
proved unequal to the task of carrying 
roof and punkah together, so finally we 
had to dismantle it. | 

After other troops arrived at the plac 
the hut-building was rather taken out of 
my hands. Each Indian regiment was 
given reeds and mats estimated as suffi- 
cient for five huts 60 ft. by 15 ft. The 
reeds we obtained were found to be poor 
in quality and liable to break when any 
attempt was made to bend them into a 
curve, and it was suggested that it would 
be better to make huts with straight sides 
and sloping roofs, with ratters made of 
small bundles of reeds, and ridge pieces 
and pole plates carried on posts made of 
bundles of reeds. I built two such huts, 
and was then struck with the idea that if I 
built several such huts side by side ] 
would save a whole row of posts and a pole 


_plate in every one I built. The result was 


a large shed, with roof-ridges 60 ft. by 
go ft. I suggested that it should be called 
the “Hypo-style Hall,” but the Punjabi 
Mussulmans, who were very pleased! with 
it, compared it in most flattering terms 
with the third-class waiting hall at ‘‘ Lahore 
Station,” and henceforward it was always 
known as “Lahore Station” in the mess. 
Shortly after it was finished the Id (the 
big festival at the end of the month of 
fasting) occurred, and “Lahore Station” 
was used for the big prayer meeting of all 
the Mussulmans of the brigade. I don’ 
think there can be many members of the 
A.A. who have built a “ Jama Masjid.” 

At the end of the hot weather the 
“Shumal’” (a north wind that lasts for 
forty days) began to blow, and brought 
with it clouds of dust off the desert over 
our camp. Too late I reflected that the 
“Tabore Station” was unprovided with 
any cross-bracing to resist the wind. 
One extra windy day the row of posts on 
the windward side gave way; the extra 
strain thrown on the next row was toc 
much for them, and in a few minutes the 
whole roof had collapsed absolutely flat 
the whole building giving way togethel 
like the deacon’s one-horse shay. I be: 
lieve that some men were under it at the 
time, but luckily reeds and matting are 
quite light. So ended mv hypostyley hall 
but it had served its purpose, and by the 
time it collapsed the hot weather wa‘ 
pretty well over. Life was once mort 
endurable inside a tent, and we began t 
speculate what the cold! weather might 
hold in store for us. 


Sheffield Housing Problems. — 

The report of the Sheffield Federatec 
Health Association, presented at thé 
annual meeting, held at the Victoria Hall 
Sheffield, recently, showed that usefu 
work has been done, particularly in re 
gard to the city’s housing problem. 
special committee has been appointed. 
and one of its duties will be to secure t 
the city a fair share of any grant that the 
Government may make towards the pro 
vision of houses. In order to be ready t 
take a forward movement when the timé 
was opportune, the committee had me 
regularly, and had now much valuable i 
formation on the subject. It was hopec 
that the committee’s efforts would have : 
valuable influence on the housing policy 
of the City Council. .Among many othe 
matters affecting the health of the city 
attention had been paid to the needs 0 
munition workers. The Association hac 
affiliated with the Women Workers 
Organising and Interests Committee i 
this branch of the work. 
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HE use of gas for power is invaluabie 

in numbers of places engaged on 

war work; and the use of gas for lighting 
needs no emphasis; while toluol and ben- 
zol are indispensable to the manufacture of 
explosives. As these two important mate- 
rials are by-products of gas manufacture, 
their output is proportionate to the output 
of gas; and wherever restricted railway 
facilities, or any other preventable ham- 
pering of. the business of gas-apparatus 
manufacturers, delays or diminishes their 
delivery of gas-consuming apparatus to 
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WAR-TIME USES OF 


the gas undertakings, this has the effect 
of keeping down gas consumption— 
already reduced by the war lighting re- 
strictions—and therefore also keeps down 
the production of toluol and benzol. 

The variety of war purposes which gas 
is at present serving could not be better 
summed up than in the following excerpt 
from an official communication issued by 
the Director of Factory Construction in 
the Ministry of Munitions to the manager 
of every munitions factory in the country, 
strongly urging that, in face of the pre- 
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GAS. 


sent need for an increased output of toluol 
and benzol, and of the shortage of labour, 
gas should be used as extensively as pos- 
sible in all munition factories. 

The purposes for which gas is being 
used in factories are enumerated as fol- 
lows: As an illuminant: For all purposes. 
Incandescent burners should be employed 
in all cases. As a fuel (cooking): For the 
provision of hot meals for employees. 
Water-heating: For the provision of hot 
water for baths and lavatories and for 
washing purposes generally. Warming 
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purposes: For heating offices by gas-fines, 
and large rooms by means of gas-heated 
radiators. Manufacturing processes : 
For the following purposes: Annealing 
steel and bar for billets in charges of from 
2 to ro tons. Consumption about 3,000 
cubic feet per ton of steel annealed. An- 
nealing armour-piercing shells (15-inch). 
Nosing or heading steel-pressed shells. 
Heating copper bands for shrinking or 
pressing on to shells. Annealing brass 
for cartridge making. Welding bayonets. 
Forging, brazing, annealing, hardening, 
and tempering parts of small-arms. 
Thermo treatment of steel in connection 
with gear parts for motor transports and 
of parts for submarine engines. Temper- 
ing and hardening tools. Heating of 
acids or other liquids in vats. Cloth press- 
ing and tentering. Raising steam in 
moderate quantities. Melting and cast- 
ing all descriptions of metals. Generally, 
for all purposes involving the use of heat, 
either by direct application, or through 
furnace, oven, or internal heater. As a 
Source of power: In all size units % to 
1,000 b.h.p. engines and even larger sizes. 

Among the chief virtues which have 
commended gas to managers of munition 
factories are doubtless the following: 
Saving of space, unequalled range of con- 
trol, labour-saving effect, and elimination 
of waste—making for greatly increased 
efficiency. For example, in annealing 
processes, where coke or other crude fuels 
are used, a substantial proportion of scrap 
is unavoidable, whereas wherever a pro- 
perly designed gas-furnace is employed 
waste of this kind is reduced to a negli- 
gible point. s 

A munition works is a hive of bustling 
activity, andi not least in its furnace de- 
partment. In one of the largest the ordi- 
nary accommodation of this department 
became over-taxed, and relief had to be 
found by making use of ample space in 
another part of the works, where the 
larger sizes of gas-furnace apparatus are 
now being fitted together, tested, and de- 
spatched. 

Projectiles of all kinds and sizes, from 
the small cartridges for the service rifle 
right up to great 15-inch shells for naval 
guns, owe certain of the processes of their 
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manufacture, and often nearly all of them, 
to the use of gas apparatus made at the 
works. A walk round the works shows a 
great quantity of such apparatus in all 
stages of construction ; and the total out- 
put of their gas-furnace department for 
war purposes is such as, we learn, would 
be found to be a most startling figure, 
were it permissible to make it known. 

The modern shell, whether it be of the 
shrapnel or of the high-explosive variety, 
is a complex and delicate instrument, 
which must be made as carefully and 
timed as accurately as a chronometer. 
Wanting this accuracy, it may be too dan- 
gerous at the beginning of its journey 
and too safe, at the end. It may kill 
friends; and it may fail to kill foes. A 
very little distortion, for instance, through 
the merest irregularity in one of the 
numeroys heating processes in its manu- 
facture, or a slight excess of hardness or 
softness in the encircling copper ring, 
due to a minute inexactitude in anneal- 
ing, would affect the direction of the shell 
and might seriously damage the gun. A 
very slight flaw in some part of the fuse 
might mean that the shell would burst too 
soon, or that it would not burst at all. In 
respect of its contribution towards the 
avoidance of such irregularities, gas heat- 
ing, with its steady uniformity of action 
and: effect, is the obvious perfection of 
means adapted to ends; and shell-fur- 
naces have been so contrived for conserv- 
ing every advantage of this uniformity 
that it is small wonder no shell manufac- 
turer who can get them—whether in 
Government factory or private works—will 
be content with other furnaces employing 
cruder fuels. 

The uses of gas in this connection do 
not, however, end with the shell—indeed, 
it may be said that they do not begin with 
it either. Let the reader picture a vast and 
splendidly equipped shell-manufacturing 
establishment, such as the representative 
factory “Somewhere in Britain,” which is 
shown in Fig. 1—rotary gas-shell furnaces 
will be seen prominent in the foreground 
—and let him ask himself what must hap- 
pen with all the fine high-speed tools that 
are in use in such a factory, as, after re- 
gular wear and tear, they from time to 
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BATTERY OF HIGH-SPEED TOOL GAS FURNACES IN A MUNITION FACTORY. 


time require restoring to working condi- 
tion. 

In the hands- of the toolmakers, who 
may be called the ambulance corps of the~ 
army munitioners, those vast numbers of 
tools which are rendered temporarily hors 
de combat are, by the use of high-speed- 
tool gas-furnaces, speedily restored to the 
ranks of the effectives once more. In- 
deed, some of the largest makers of muni- 
tions in the kingdom have standarised on 
these high-speed-tool furnaces—just as 
some gas undertakings do on their gas- 
stoves. These munition makers buy the 
furnaces in batches; and they highly 
value the reliable uniformity and other 
great conveniences resulting from their 
standardising on this one make of ap- 
paratus. (See Fig. 2.) t 

Coming to brass cartridge cases, the 
furnaces in which these are annealed are 
by no means small or light; and it illus- 
trates the huge scale upon which every- 
thing in this war is conducted that these 
furnaces should actually be commonly 
referred to in dozens. One large muni- 
tion firm, for example, has fitted up about 
three dowen of gas annealing furnaces, 
specially designed for annealing the cart 
ridge cases for the army service rifle ; and 
with the help of these they are turning 
out many millions of cartridges every 
week. 

An interesting example of the superiority 
of gas is the heating of cartridge slips for 
rifle cartridges. In large munition works 
it has been found that 6 ft. by 4 ft. gas- 
furnaces take 33 1-3 per cent. more Cart 
ridge clips as compared with a coal-fired 
furnace of similar size. This is due to the 
uniformity of temperature which the gas- 
furnace maintains. In the coal-fired fur- 
nace, owing to what is termed “cold- 
mouth” of the furnace, the boxes of clips 
could not be placed within 18 in. of the 
door—a restriction which is entirely done 
away with in the gas-furnace. These gas- 
furnaces also reduce the time that the 
clips have to spend in the furnace.by a 
further 33 1-3 per cent. ; so that between 
these two savings the output is almost 
doubled. Another point scored by the 
gas-furnaces 1s that three of them occupy 
only the same space as one of the coal- 
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FIG, 4. 


fired variety, with its indispensable coal- 
storage space, which is not called for with 
gas. Hence these munition makers have 
actually multiplied their output on the 
Same floor-space six times over by instal- 
ling gas-furnaces. 

_ Fig. 3 is a photograph showing, in posi- 
tion in the munition works, the gas-fur- 
maces which have superseded the coal- 
furnaces in the manner described. These 
Same furnaces are also used for the anneal- 
ing of sheet brass for munition purposes 
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as well as for annealing cartridge clips. 

Great importance is attached in the 
works to the various types of crucible fur- 
naces in which the firm have specialised. 
These are of all sizes, and capable of 
smelting from the smallest quantities of 
metal up to a very heavy daily melt. 
(Fig. 4.) 

The owners of the works early recog- 
nised the exceptionally great possibilities 
of industrial gas apparatus of the crucible- 
furnace type; and exceedingly large as 
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their business was in that class of 
apparatus, they believed that in the then 
existing types there were certain inherent 
limitations which must be got rid of before 
gas melting-furnaces could generally take 
the place of the coke-fired variety. Due 
experiment and research produced their 
present form of crucible furnace, which is 
now in so wide use, and with which metal 
can be melted so economically that the 
cost of the day’s run does not exceed 2 to 
3 ft. of gas per pound of metal melted. 
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It is also found that the life of both the 
crucible and the furnace is greater with 
this apparatus than with the coke-fired 
furnace, and that the loss of metal due to 
oxidisation is considerably less than half 
that which is inseparable from coke firing. 

Brass tube of various sizes is naturally 
in use for an equal variety of purposes in 
the manufacture of munitions ; and for the 
annealing of these tubes a special_gas-fur- 
nace has been designed, in order to give 
absolute uniformity of annealing the 
entire length of the tube. 


Fig. 4 shows one of the applications cf 
crucible furnaces to shell manufacture, in 
which fourteen crucible tilting furnaces 
and a battery of thirty fixed crucible fur- 
naces are installed in one shop in a muni- 
tion factory, melting white metal for shell 
fuses. The amount of metal melted by 
this installation of gas-furnaces in a day 
is over two tons. 


Fig. 5 shows a gas-furnace which has 
been specially made for tempering the 
entrenching tools with which certain sec- 
tions of our Army are now furnished. 


War uses of gas-furnaces are by no 
means confined to the manipulation of 
metals. Furnaces of suitably modified 
construction have also gone to glass manu- 
facturers for processes in connection with 
glass apparatus for war purposes. The 
large machine which is being handled by 
a workman in Fig. 6 is one of a number 
which have been supplied for use in 
chemical works, in connection with the 
manutacture of explosives for munitions. 
The apparatus consists of a very large gas- 
heated vessel (having agitator machinery 
inside) for the mixing of certain materials 
connected with these explosives. Work in 
operating this machine is minimised by its 
being so constructed as to tilt over to the 
side for emptying purposes. 

For the great concourse of additional 
workers with which these vast, newly 
equipped munition factories are being 
manned, means have to be improvised for 
the supply of meals, as in-many cases no 
such arrangements exist. Here again the 
variety of gas-cooking apparatus has been 
recognised as offering facilities of the 
most elastic-kind for every varying scale of 
need ; and for the supply of such require- 
ments makers have been kept working at 
high pressure since a very early period of 
the war. Whether the material to be 
treated be mineral or vegetable, or 
whether, indeed, it be animal in the shape 
of food, gas is proving itself to be the 
most convenient medium for the purpose. 
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MODERN SHOP ARCHITECTURE. 


Under this heading, our new contem- 
porary, the ‘‘ National News,’’ has an 
interesting article from which we make 
the following excerpts, without, of course, 
assuming responsibility for the opinions 
expressed :— 

It has been customary throughout the 
later Victorian and Edwardian eras to be 
amusing at the expense of the Tottenham 
Court Road. The English are a_ loyal 
people, loving ancient saws, japes, and, by 
a natural consequence, sneers. But a good 
deal has been done in recent times to re- 
deem the reputation of this ancient and 
respectable thoroughfare. In particular, 
it is being slowly rebuilt. At the southern 
end the top-heavy building of the Y.M.C.A. 
sounds a note of warning, and there is little 
comfort to the connoisseur to be had in this 
assertive monument to Y.M.C.A. industry 
and enterprise. Further north the Bosch 
Magneto building is a capable essay in the 
new architecture which has fitness for pur- 
pose as its main text. 

Architects generally have awarded the 
blue riband of modern commercial archi- 
tecture to the Kodak building in Kingsway, 
and the Bosch building owes something, no 
doubt, to the inspiration of that admirable 
structure. The main feature of this in- 
telltgent school is to build so that as much 
light may be preserved as possible, and so 
that the weight of the building may not 
seem, as in most shops, to be poised on 
plate-glass, while the surface enrichments 
are admirably handled. 

The new furniture shop of Heal and Son 
runs the Kodak structure very close; in- 
deed, in some respects perhaps it surpasses 
it—as in the gaiety and charm of its detail. 
But comparison is not very profitable, see- 
ing that the functions of the two buildings 
are not identical. 

_ The new Heal shop is designed for what 
it is--a shop. Obviously this building is 
frankly designed to display its wares; both 
outwardly and in the detail of its internal 
arrangements it is quite admirably fitted 
for this purpose. The structure shows to 
the street a handsome facade, of which 
the ground floor is faced with Hopton 
Wood stone, the upper floors with that 
Portland stone which weathers so wonder- 
fully and bleaches to such a shimmering 
silver-grey in our acid London atmosphere. 
The weight of the building is borne, and 
obviously borne (which esthetically is 
what matters), by four octagonal columns 
shod and capped with bronze. Above the 
first floor are symbolical panels showing 
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the tools and emblems of various crafts, 
cast in iron and painted in the gayest, 
simplest colours. Two hanging signs of a 
like gaiety and courage, are suspended at 
each end of the new shop. The windows, 
framed in walnut wood above a narrow 
base of black marble, are set back from the 
street, and form a pleasant, weather- 
sheltered colonnade, where intending cus- 
tomers may make their observations out 
of the spate of the pavement traffic. The 
lettering is all on the beautiful classic 
model so welcome in the work of the 
modern revivalists of this fine craft. The 
architects, whose names, according to a 
growing and seemly practice, are in pro- 
cess of being cut on the face of the build- 
ing, have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on a singularly effective and 
appropriate piece of work. 


MATERIALS FOR DUBLIN 
REBUILDING. 


Ald. Byrne, M.P., has received the 
following letter from the Irish Office :— 

“The Chief Secretary has received your 
letter containing the ‘ Freeman’s Journal’ 
report of an interview with Sir Patrick 
Shortall, and some editorial observations 
with regard to alleged perverse action cf 
the Government in relation to the supply 
of building materials in Dublin. 

“Mr. Duke desires me to say that he 
long since took the steps which he 
promised in Dublin to take for the pur 
pose of helping building owners to obtain 
supplies. After three weeks’ interval he 
received from Dublin certain lists of 
steel requirements, and at once arranged 
with the Ministry of Munitions for their 
being dealt with. The Minister of Muni- 
tions also offered special means for deal- 
ing promptly with any building materials 
which are already-in Dublin. 

“Mr. Duke has been, and is, anxious to 
co-operate with the interests affected in 
securing every requisite for the re-build- 
ing operations ip Dublin, so far as 
Governmental action can do this, and he 
has dealt promptly with every representa- 
tion made to him either personally or 
officially. He has not time to reply to 
unfounded criticism and invéctive.”’ 

A deputation appointed by the Recon- 
struction Committee, which left Dublin to 
press Mr. Duke and the Ministry of Munt- 
tions for facilities for the rebuilding of — 
Dublin, included Mr. Henry Campbell, 
Town Clerk; Mr. M‘Carthy, City Archi 
tect ; and Sir Patrick Shortall. 
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RESUMABLY the conversion, or perversion, 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum into 
Education Offices is only a _ temporary 

expedient. It is nevertheless regrettable. Govern- 
ment has set a very bad example—or, rather, 
a series of bad examples—in the misuse of 
buildings ; and where the Government leads, the muni- 
cipalities will follow. To wrest a building from the 
purpose for which it was erected is to defy one of the 
fundamental principles of architecture, and, indirectly, 
to encourage designs that are insipid and soulless. An 
architect would lose much of his inspirational force 1f 
at every step he was daunted by the knowledge that 
his museum might be used as an education office, his 
college chapel as a chemical laboratory, his town 
mansion as a motor garage. Of the ex-tout-cas build- 
ing—nondescript and characterless, but “ imposing,” 
to be let, when finished, as anything you please—we 
have already too many examples, and the encourage- 
ment of this idea was superfluous. Like the water- 
demon who, in one of R. L. Stevenson’s South Sea 
stories, exclaimed, “I grow bulky!” and sank the boat 
into which he had climbed in the semblance of a man 
of ordinary weight and stature, the education question 
thas suddenly swollen to gigantic dimensions, and 
demands proportionate accommodation. That it 
should have taken lodgings in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is particularly unfortunate, seeing that the 
public must consequently be denied access to the edu- 
cational exhibits—those illustrating the applications of 
art to industry—-which, at the present juncture, it 1s 
most essential to study. 


It will be remembered that the museum contains, 
also, the fine collection of casts and models sent to it 
when the Architectural Association left its Tufton 
Street premises. What will be their fate? If they 
are relegated to the cellars, Palmerston’s historical 
misfit quotation may fit the occasion—“ Ars est celare 
artem.” Though lodgers are sometimes difficult to 
dislodge—as instance the occupation by London Uni- 
versity of the neighbouring Imperial Institute--these 
matters will doubtless right themselves in time, and 
ultimately the Education Ministry and London 
University will be duly provided with “ purpose-made ” 
buildings. This is surely an important and an interest- 
ing phase of the housing problem, and it is clearly the 
duty of the Government, and of the senate of London 
University, to be exemplary in this respect. They 
Might even, in a manner, combine forces. It is not 
here suggested that the Ministry of Education and the 
University of London should occupy the same build- 
ing. but it seems feasible that between them they 
might acquire some fine site on which to group a series 
of buildings devoted to education, with a Ministry of 
Education building for its central feature. South 
Kensington, of course, is already much occupied by 
buildings of a more or less educational character ; but 
some of them seem to have simply “ happened” where 
they stand ; and the congeries cannot be recommended 
as a model of harmonious and convenient town- 
planning. 

oe E 3 * 
_ Speaking of architectural models, it would be 
interesting to know what has become of the architec- 
tural courts at the Crystal Palace. Prepared with 
‘scholarly care, under the supervision, if we remember 
rightly, of Mr. Digby Wyatt, they were a liberal educa- 


‘ 


: 


tion in architectural history. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that they were not greatly esteemed by the 
general public, who preferred the swings and round- 
abouts. Nevertheless, the courts, though generally 
avoided by the crowd, were valuable to its more 
impressionable units, for whom the display offered 
their only opportunity of seeing in three dimensions, 1i 
to a somewhat exiguous scale, many of the most 
notable “ works of man,” as Mr. March Phillipps was 
fond of calling architectural achievements. Its fault 
was that it was too heterogeneous, and was therefore, 
to the casual visitor, more confusing than instructive. 
It would have been far more effectual if it had been 
less comprehensive—if, for example, it had been con- 
fined to the illustration of classical architecture. But, 
at any rate, it was well worth preserving, and we should 
be sorry to hear that it had been utterly destroyed. 
The set of handbooks—one for each court—were 
admirably done, and, between them, comprised a 
tolerably complete summary of the history of architec- 
tural development. 


A memorandum on war memorials which has been 
issued by the Dean and Chapter of York has in it the 
possibility that its winged words may “ find mark the 
archer little meant.” It is a sound proposition that “in 
so glorious a church nothing but the very best that 
contemporary art can produce should be allowed”; 
but a correspondent of the “Morning Post” is no 
doubt justified in expressing his fear that the example 
of York Minster will be taken as a signal crying a halt 
to parish churches. Obviously, it was never intended 
to have that effect. Very few parish churches are in 
the slightest danger of having their walls overcrowded 
with memorials; and, as we have said on previous occa- 
sions, there is no need to postpone the erection of 
modest individual memorials, many of which, if not 
put’ up at once, would probably not be erected at all. 
Postponement, moreover, would be, as the correspon- 
dent protests, a great calamity for artists, who, he says, 
“as a body, have been harder hit by the war than any 
other professional men.” Of course, no plea ad 
misericordiam is ever quite dignified; but the fact 
remains that it would be cruel to deprive artists of a 
perfectly legitimate opportunity of exercising their 
skill. We trust, therefore, that the fiat of York will 
not be misinterpreted to their detriment. 

* 6 ~ % 


With a further contention of the “ Morning Post” 
correspondent it is less easy to agree. He holds that, 
because art is long-——a fact that a public debauched 
with hustling methods do not seem to understand— 
the larger and more general type of memorial should 
be commissioned now, if it is “ to be ready to form part 
in our fétes of victory when the time comes.” There 
is no real necessity for this coincidence; and to begin 
now would be not only to do an injustice to the many 
artists who are now with the colours, but to deprive the 
memorials of the freshness, vigour, and actuality that 
the soldier-artists could impart to them. To minor 
or private memorials, such as mural tablets, these 
objections hardly apply, and, as we have hinted, the 
longer the private memorials are delayed, the fewer 
there will be. By the way, we are rather sorry to see 
that our contemporary the “ Guardian” 1s commend- 
ing. as a substitute for mural memorials, “the touching 
and truly historical idea of a Liber Vite inscribed with 


the names of benefactors, and of those who have 
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fallen in the war.” Truly historical it may be, but it 
strikes us as being feeble and ineffectual as compared 
with a mural tablet, visible to all, and appealing even 
to children. Such a book is being sent to America by 
the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company. As a 
variant on other forms, and as an addition to them, it 
is no doubt admissible; but we should regard it as a 
very poor substitute, and one that, we imagine, 1s not 
at all likely to be generally adopted. It makes too 
tame and bookish an appeal. 
* * * * 


Upon the announcement of an intention to build a 
theatre of varieties in Golden Square, the inhabitants 
have sent a formal protest to Westminster City 
Council. They are perhaps all the more jealous for 
the amenities of the square because, in accordance 
with a special Act of Parliament passed in the reign of 
George IV., the tenants are empowered to elect 
trustees to levy a small rate for the upkeep of the 
garden, for the painting and repair of its railings, and 
for the preservation of the insignificant statue ot 
George II. which stands in the middle of the garden, 
and is said to have been brought from the seat of Lord 
Chandos at Canons, near Edgware. It would be 
rather an exceptional statue if it had not been ejected 
from some former site; and, regarding it quite 
candidly, one suspects in the Chandos family a 
vehement desire to send it away as far as possible 
from Canons. Golden Square, which lies just off 
Regent Street, was built in 1684, and possibly the 
houses which would have to be cleared away to make 
room for the theatre are of that date. Although the 
square is now mainly occupied by wool-merchants, it 
was at first a “residential ” quarter, and the list of its 
distinguished inhabitants includes Lord Bolingbroke 
(when he was Secretary-at-War), Mrs. Cibber the 
vocalist, and Angelica Kauffmann, the first lady mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy. Possibly it was while she 
was living here that Reynolds painted her portrait, 
which Bartolozzi engraved. Childs, who had been 
valet to Lord Byron, was beadle of the square as late 
as 187s. The square is. mentioned in Smollett’s 
“Humphrey Clinker,” James and Horace Smith’s 
“Rejected Addresses,” and Dickens’s “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” 


How did the square originate ?>—not Golden Square 
specifically, but the square generically? Has it not 
developed on somewhat similar lines to the dwelling, 
which is a weakening on its original character-as a 
stronghold? Still to some extent an enclosure, it was 
at first an imitation of the courtyards of the lawyers’ 
“inns,” which were—and in some instances still are, 
after certain hours—shut off from the profane vulgar 
by stout gates; these “inns” being themselves an 
imitation of the university “quads,” which derived 
from the. monastic tradition of “a cloistered virtue.” 
The habit of little communities shutting themselves in 
as a protection against marauding barons was modified 
to a means whereby the citizen could study in quietness 
by day and sleep in peace at night. In the not very 
remote days when towns were so badly policed that 
citizens could only travel in safety as armed gangs, it 
was almost necessary that wealthy merchants should 
shut themselves up in squares or courts, and set a 
watchman to patrol the ground; the aforementioned 
beadle of Golden Square being a belated survival of 
this sometime necessary precaution. Finally, the 
square blossomed into a pleasaunce, with trees and 
shrubs and flowers, and sometimes a grass-plot large 
enough for croquet, lawn tennis, or bowls. Well away 
from the roar and bustle of the thoroughfares, they 
usually lead nowhither, and hence are not greatly 
troubled with traffic. No wonder if their inhabitants 
became obsessed with the spirit of exclusiveness that 
has led to so strong a protest against the invasion of 
Golden Square. 


THES SEA TEs: 


Reconstruction of Charing Cross Underground 
Railway Station. 

INCE its electrification, the District and Metro- 
politan Railway system has undergone a 
wonderful transformation. Of the old Under- 

ground, with its peculiar suggestiveness of the 
infernal regions, there is now scarcely a trace—the 
gloom and grime have all disappeared. Some few 
of the stations remain more or less in their original 
condition, but others have been replanned and 
reconstructed throughout. A notable example is 
Charing Cross, rebuilt to the designs of Mr. H. W. 
Ford. In this issue we publish a photograph of the 
Embankment elevation of the station, and a work- 
ing drawing showing elevations and sections of the 
general scheme of reconstruction. 


Statuary for the Kelvinway Bridge, Glasgow. 

In our notice of the sculpture at this year’s 
Academy we made the following comments upon 
Mr. Paul Montford’s group for Kelvinway Bridge: 
“Certainly the sculptor must be allowed his stage 
properties; everything turns on the way he uses 
them, and the latitude allowed to such means will 
vary with subject, object, and locale. Hence one 
readily forgives, or even welcomes, the somewhat 
crude symbolism that is to appeal from a bridge to 
a heterogeneous public for whom the obvious must 
needs. be made plain. We should hold, therefore, 
that Mr. Paul Montford’s group destined for the 
Kelvinway Bridge, Glasgow, is amply justified of 
its eremite effigy of an aged and world-weary 
philosopher, ruminating half-sternly and half-sadly 
on the vanity of fame, as symbolised by the skull 
which has no further use for the wreath of bays. To 
this complexion must we all come, Horatio, with or 
without the bays, but grim insistency on this merely 
incidental fact does not set us violently in love. with 
philosophy, which is so much more than a memento 
mort. Rather it should be a perpetual exhortation 
to high achievement and right living. A more 
modern conception of philosophy, even though it 
involved a less venerable and awe-inspiring figure, 
would have been more in accordance with the spirit 
of the age, which has a forward rather than a back- 
ward look. For this pessimism Mr. Montford atones 
in the companion figure of ‘Inspiration,’ which 1s 
physically as well as morally. corrective of the 
gloomy mood created by the nevertheless noble and 
dignified ‘Philosophy.’ The sweet-faced, hopeful 
lady has roses to balance the bays, and her other 
properties—the lute, the comedy mask, and the 
palette and brushes—are, being familiar, very 
certain to excite ‘the joy of recognition.’ They are 
the elements of a cheerful atmosphere, though 
‘Philosophy’ do his worst to depress us with 2 
harrowing conviction that ‘knowledge brings 
sorrow. Anyhow, London may well envy tc 
Glasgow an impressive, a dignified, and an essentially 
popular group.” 4 


Conjectural Restoration of the Ulpian Basilica, 
Rome. 

This illustration is reproduced from Cockerell’s 
fine original perspective which hangs in the Archi 
tectural School of the Royal Academy. As will be 
seen, the columns of the ground and upper storey 
have been omitted on the right and left hand side 
The architect was Apollodorus of Damascus, whe 
probably produced also the design of the Temple © 
Trajan. 


Staircase from a House in Guildford. 
Reference to this staircase is made in the article 
which appears on pages 204 and 265 of this issue. 
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DETAILS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP (SERIES II.). 
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HERE AND THERE. 


HAT about the new era in factory building? 
Has it really begun in this country? There is 
no doubt that it has—in a way. Within the 
past few years there have been put up, in these islands 
factories that will stand comparison with the best work 
of this kind that is being done in America. With us, 
however, factories of first-rate character are few and 
exceptional. In America they are numerous and 
customary. With us also they are about to become 
numerous, unless British manufacturers, in their haste 
to build, blind themselves to the advantages of 
improved design, and insist on repeating ad nauseam 
the obsolete old models that have had such a deadly 
effect in defacing the country and demoralising the 
population. No one turns from these miracles of 
gloom and grime with such utter disgust as the archi- 
tect, and that is one reason why these horrors are per- 
petuated. 


® lIhere are several other reasons. Some of them 
seem to be part and parcel of the original sin of the 
factory system. Let us glance for a moment at the 
sudden onset of that system. It came in with the rail- 
ways and with the general application of steam 
power to manufacturing processes. Purblind moralists 
who blame education for the’alleged decay of crafts- 
manship should blame the steam engine, which, how- 
ever, is much less sensitive to censure than the delicate 
machinery of the educationists. That is the trouble; 
it is so difficult to persuade manufacturers that a new 
era has dawned, and that the earliest conception of 
factory polity was not necessarily the best. It was 
perhaps the best that could be conceived in the circum- 
stances; but the circumstances have changed, and 
circumstances should alter carcases, to say nothing of 
interiors. 
%* * * * 


With the sudden expansion of facilities for trans- 
port—with the advent of the railway and the steamship 
—there came a revolution of industrial life. Unti 
then, production had been mainly parochial. A com- 
munity met its own wants, and for supply or demand 
seldom looked beyond its own borders. Those were 
the palmy days of the “ home handicrafts,” of which 
the village blacksmith, with or without “a spreading 
chestnut tree,” is almost the sole survival ; and he has 
been collected into the trench or the munition factory, 
leaving his wife or sturdy daughter to keep the bellows 
roaring. Perhaps it was he who (according to 
“Punch”) issued the Spooneristic command “Form 
roars—fight!” Anyhow, he has now belatedly suffered 
the absorption that, in the case of most other industries, 
Was immediate and complete when not the parish but 
the world became the market-place. 


| * * % % 


| In prints that are not yet yellow with age one sees 
all kinds of industries flourishing under ideal condi- 


tions—cutlers working beside a limpid willow-shaded 
stream in a daisy-spangled meadow ; weavers, furriers, 
dyers, and the rest, all plying their primitive processes 
in the open, amidst the most picturesque surroundings, 
and all happy and healthy. Suddenly these people 
were all herded into factories, which were built any- 
how and anywhere. To meet the requirements of the 
world-wide market, and to keep the voracious new 
machinery constantly fed, labour had to be organised, 
controlled, exploited. This was not good for its 
health; and the first fungus-growth of factories were 
prolific culture-beds of disease, dissipation, and dis- 
content. Disease sprang instantly from the most 
atrociously unhygienic conditions (factories were often 
built on swampy land, which could be bought cheap) ; 


dissipation followed as the natural corollary of 
depressed vitality and restricted liberty ; and discon- 
tent arose not only from these conditions but from the 
perception that the workers’ prospects were bounded 
by the four dismal walls of the reeking factory. 


* CS * * 


This last-mentioned condition is, I take it, the evil 
root of that “labour unrest” which employers find so 
inexplicable. But the cause is much more plainly 
evident than the remedy. Under the old happy-go- 
lucky conditions of industry, the worker had pleasant 
and healthy surroundings. He was not the slave of 
the timekeeper. Often he did not receive a fixed 
wage, subject to deductions for irregularities, but took 
that share of the profits to which his energy and skill 
entitled him; the head of the little co-partnership, 
which in many cases consisted of a father and his sons, 
or his brothers and nephews, doing his full share of 
the work. When he died or retired one of the band 
succeeded him, and naturally this was an incentive to 
qualify for the post. Then, a man’s skill—whether in 
negotiation or in manual dexterity—was nearly all the 
capital he needed. He who possessed either qualiti- 
cation was always buoyed up by the possibility of 
becoming a leader; and, the industrial groups being 
very small, the opportunities of leadership were corre- 
spondingly large. Generally speaking, these opportunt- 
ties were destroyed at once and for ever by the intro- 
duction of the factory system, although in some few 
trades, notably that of ithe builder, the old tradition 
still lingers sporadically. In the building trade, the 
“little master-man ” is still a good deal in evidence, but 
he usually adopts factory principles of employment, 
exploiting labour, indeed, much more rigorously than 
the big builder, who finds it convenient to pay “the 
standard rate for the district.” 


Coming back to the factory, it only remains to 
observe that though about a score of Acts of Parlia- 
ment combine to make it fairly healthy for the workers, 
legislation cannot make it comely and pleasant for 
them and for the passer-by. This is purely a matter 
for moral suasion; to be applied by the architect in his 
blandest and most soothing manner. For I assume 
that the architect, now that he sees that factories really 
afford scope for architectural treatment, will not, as he 
is reported to have done, even in America, phari- 
saically stand aloof from such work, but that was before 
factory owners began to vie with each other in present- 
ing pleasant exteriors, and, of late years, several Eng- 
lish architects have built factories of quite unexcep- 
tionable design. Agreeable facades should, in future, 
be the rule rather than the exception ; for the business 
man in Britain, like his cousin in America, is evidently 
awakening to the glorious fact that “it pays to look 
pleasant.” That is the argument to drive home, and 
its success should atone for its sordidness, which 1s 
more superficial than essential. 

* * * * 


As the factory is, so are the workers, who, like the 
rest of “animated nature,” are subject to the law of 
adaptation to environment. If their factory wears the 
frown of a prison-house, they will work with the sullen 
erudgingness of a man undergoing penal servitude. 
If the building greets them with a smile, their own 
countenances will reflect this cheerfulness, and their 
whole demeanour will correspond. Cheerful surround- 
ings are an invigorating tonic, and, contrariwise, 
vitality is subdued and energy depressed by squalor 
and untidiness. Get factory owners to understand this, 


and they will build accordingly. 
DIOGENES. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SHOP VAT GUIEDGO Rio: 


—Messrs. Clemence and Moon, of Guildford, 

informed Mr. J. Alfred Gotch that the date 1005 
is scratched ‘on a window of the ground-floor—the 
house of which illustrations are shown here and on one 
of the supplementary plates of the present issue 1s 
an interesting example of what may be effected by 
skill and conscientious care in the treat- 
ment of a fairly simple problem. ‘The 
frontage to the High Street, Guildford, 
is about 22 ft.; but the site widens out 
to the back to a little more than 4o it. ; 
the depth extending to rather more 
than 300 ft -Of this distance the 
house and its adjuncts occupy about 
130 fy wolbemycomesParrectanguiar 
garden of about the same length, and 
at the further end are the stables. A 
straight vista contrived down the 
middle ends in a small garden-house, 
which masks the stable yard. While 
the whole arrangement is extremely 
simple, it has a certain air of distinc- 
tion, and the unobtrusive evidence of 
thought which it displays lifts it clear 
of commonplace. 

Quiet handling marks also the treat- 
ment of the street front. The ground- 
floor is occupied by the shop, which 
has a central doorway recessed 
between the two flanking windows, 
which are divided into large panes— 
not visible in the illustration, because 
of the shutters. Carved panels deco- 
rate the stallboard, and bold carving is 
seen also over and around the door- 
way. “ Happy were the times,” Mz. 
Gotch remarks, “when the shop- 
keeper's demands did not exclude 
these interesting touches! In the pre- 
sent day everv inch of frontage must 
give facilities for the display of goods: 
even the space requisite for the sup- 
port of the wall above, although at- 
tenuated beyond the limits of apparent 
safety, is grudged. There is no width 
left at the side of the door for carving, 
nor any height for it between the pave- 
ment and the window. All, all must 
be glass!” 

When this house-—No. 2s, High 
Street, Guildford—was built, the 
tradesman’s demands were not so ex- 
orbitant, and the architect was able to 
impart a certain degree of dignity to 
a substructure substantial enough to 
satisfy the eye that it was equal to the 
task of carrying the house above it. 
The house-front is projected beyond 
the shop, and is divided by pilasters 
into three bays, each of which contains 
a large window on the two floors. 
Enough wall-space is left to produce a 
broad effect, and the whole is crowned 
with a widely projecting cornice. By 
carrying a moulding across the strips 
not occupied by the upper windows 
the effect of a deep frieze is obtaitied, 
and by stopping the pilasters below 
the moulding their height is made pro- 
portionable to their width. The middle window of the 
upper storey 1s slightly projected, and the cornice 
breaks forward round it; it is also brought forward 
above the side pilasters, thus enhancing the varietv 
and interest of the whole composition by very simple 


b UILT in the latter half of the seventeenth century 


means. On the first floor the middle window is fur 
nished with a plain iron balcony, slightly enriched with 
a central panel, and with a kind of basket for holding 
a vase or flower-pot over the two corner standards. 
The whole front is an excellent example of simple 
ingenuity and judicious restraint. (See illustration.) 
Inside the house there is rather more richness Of 


No. 25, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD. 


treatment, parucularly in the staircase and the ceiling 
of one of the rooms. The staircase is of a type not 
widely adopted in England, although there are several 
examples of its kind. The newels are stout and pla, 
and the handrail and strings are correspondingly 
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DH NiO CE LINGRTO™ PRINCIPALS ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR: 


CORKESEONDENGE: 


@iassive. But the pariicular feature which is most 
noteworthy is the boldly carved balustrade. This type 
is so unhie anything which the traditions of England 
could supply that the conjecture is probably correct 
that we owe it to Dutch sources: and in support of this 
theory may be cited an example quite as fine, if not 
finer, in that small but interesting house the Brewers’ 
Hall at Antwerp. Provided the theory is correct, it is 
Curious to suppose that while English and Dutch 
politicians were fighting, the workmen of the two 
Nations should have been fraternising. (They are 
fraternising, with a considerable difference, to-day, at 
Petrograd and Stockholm.) In harmony with the 
balustrade are the boldly carved vases which serve as 
finials to the newels. 

The ceiling already mentioned is in keeping with 
the date of the house, and follows the fashion of the 
time. In treatment it is far bolder and more massive 
than had been customary in the early half of the cen- 
tury. Deep. broad, and straight mbs form a square 
Within which is a circular design. The modelling is in 
lugh relief, although not so high as in some contem- 
porary exampies where much of the plasterwork was 
60 detached as to require a coil of wire: they march, 
indeed, in this respect with the wood carving asso- 
Giated with the name of Grinling Gibbons. Here, 
however, the ceiling just avoids this exuberance. 

The garden front is quite plain except for a rather 
quaint bay window with rounded angles. The door- 
way, which closely adjoins it, is probably original, but 
it is a pity that the flight of steps which leads from it to 
the garden has lost its balustrades, for which heavy 
brick side-walls have been substituted. 

The lead glazing, though perfectly plain, imparts 
scale to the building, and a lively play of light and 
shade results from the impossibility of maintaining 
the small quarries accurately in the same plane. The 
Opening casements are generous in size, and are 
secured by fasteners which are charming specimens of 
Ironwork. 


% 
3 
, 4 


Industrial Reorgantsaiton. 
lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—I have seen in a recent issue of your Journal 
[ April 4, p. 167] the outline of a scheme for the better- 
ment of the relations between employed and 
employers, with which I entirely agree. In faci, I have 
been working on these lines for some months past now, 
and we have had many conferences in different trades 
between Trade Union leaders and manufacturers. 

It is absolutely essential, however, if conditions are 
to be improved between capital and labour, that a law 
should be passed making it compulsory for every man 
in our staple trades to join his union and every master 
his association. One recognises that this is perhaps 
rather a drastic step to take at once, but my suggestion 
is that where a trade has 75 per cent. of its men in the 
union and 75 per cent. of the masters in their associa- 
tion, that on joint application being made to them by 
masters and men the Government should have the: 
power to grant that industry a charter, which would 
make it compulsory for every master and man in that 
industry to join his respective association. This is a 
practicable and reasonable step, which could be taken 
at once. The Government would simply offer facil1- 
ties to a trade if the great majority of the trade like to 
avail themselves of it. If they do not avail themselves 
of it—-well, no harm would be done; if, on the other’ 
hand, they do avail themselves of it, a very useful 
social experiment would be made in large industries, 
which would go far to helping us to the final solution 
of the difficulties surrounding capital and labour. 

I enclose you a pamphlet which contains letters and 
articles on the subject. 

Bristol. MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


[We propose to discuss this in a future issue ——EDsS. | 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Building Workers’ Wages. 

The Northern Conciliation Board has 
awarded an increase of a penny an hour 
to the workers in the Manchester building 
trade. Some 5,000 men are affected. An 
increase of a penny an hour has been 
awarded to the London operatives by the 
arbitrator, Sir George Askwith. 


For Our Friends in Front. 


There are undoubtedly many engineers, 
architects, and builders who have friends 
in France, Spain, Holland, Russia, 
Poland, Portugal, and Japan. Literature 
upon ‘‘ Waterproofed Cement’ has been 
translated into these seven languages, and 
we are asked to state that it will be sent 
free on request to anyone who will write to 
Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood and Co., of 
King’s Lynn, the proprietors of the cement 
waterproofer ‘* Pudlo.”’ 


Plumbers are Scarce. 

Scarborough Corporation has decided 
to support the local Master Plumbers’ 
Association in an effort to retain in the 
town, in the interests of sanitary effi- 
ciency, the local plumbers who have 
volunteered for National Service. It 
appears that nearly all the plumbers over 
military age have voluntered under the 
scheme, and that they are now being 
called up. Thus, as the ranks of the local 
plumbers have already been sorely depleted 
by the enlistment of the younger men, 
the situation if others are taken is con- 
sidered to be serious. 


A Compact Treatise on the Slide Rule. 

Under the title of “The Slide Rule: Its 
Operations and Digit Rules,” Mr. A. 
Lovat Higgins, A.M.Inst.C.E., of the 
Engineering School, Queen’s University, 


Belfast, has published,- through Messrs.- 


Whittaker ~and §Co.; 92) White Hart 
Street, Paternoster Square, London, E.C., 
an inexpensive but thorough little treatisé 
on an ingeniously devised 
which is adaptable to many purposes of 
measurement and computation. Its uses 
are very clearly and concisely explained 
in a booklet containing hardly more than 
a dozen pages, into which, however, a 
large amount of useful information is 
compressed. 


London Street Widening. 

Westminster County Council is being 
asked to contribute one-sixth of the net 
cost (£87,500) of the widening of the 
Strand at Nos. 125 to 130 (inclusive); 
1 to 15 inclusive, Wellington Street; and 
10, Lancaster Place, including the acquisi- 
tion of the leasehold interest of Messrs. 
Willing in No. 125, Strand, and the cost 
of the reconstruction of the public con- 
veniences in Wellington Street, with sub- 
way approaches. If advantage is not taken 
of this favourable opportunity for widen- 
ing Wellington Street on the west side 
(the Council is informed). the widening 
necessary in the event of Waterloo Bridge 
being widened could be effected only at 
prohibitive cost. 


Building Trades Advisory Committee. 

The Building Trades Central Advisory 
Committee (Operatives), which advises 
and assists the Ministry of Labour upon 
matters affecting workmen in connection 
with employment exchanges, has held its 
third meeting, Mr. C. F. Rey presiding. 
The Committee considered: (a) the best 
means of avoiding delay in the placing of 
men sent by employment exchanges 


instrument - 
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from one town or district to another ; and 
(b) the desirability when appointing em- 
ployment exchange officials whose duty it 
will be to deal with applicants for employ- 
ment of giving due consideration to their 
qualifications, both as regards knowledge 
of industrial conditions and ability to deal 
sympathetically with workmen. It was 
reported to the Committee that the 
Ministry of Munitions had decided to ex- 
tend the list of occupations for which men 
are eligible for enrolment as war muni- 
tion volunteers, so as to include brick- 
layers and general labourers suitable for 
munitions or shipyard work. 


It has been decided to call a special 
meeting of Kingswinford Town Council 
with the object of forming a_ town- 
planning committee. 


A motion by the Mayor of Aberavon 
applying to the Local Government Board 
for authority to prepare a housing scheme 
has been adopted, and a resolution carried 
calling for a Local Government Board for 
Wales. 


We are asked to state that all the work 
illustrated in the article on “ Reinforced 
Concrete «as a War-Time Building 
Material,’ published in our issue for 
May 16, was carried out by Messrs. D. G. 
Somerville and Co., Ltd. 


IRISH BUILDING MATERIALS. 


The permanent exhibition of Irish 
building materials now in_ process of 
arrangement in the Industrial. Annexe, 
National Museum, Dublin, though still in- 
complete, should be of particular interest 
to architects, builders, stone - cutters, and 
owners of property in the destroyed atea 
of the city. So far, only stone, ~slates, 
bricks and tiles, terra cotta work, and 


roofing materials are on view, but even 


within this limited scope the display is 
noteworthy. The exhibits of dressed 
stone are exceptionally attractive. Cubes 
of uniform size, representative of quarries 
in all parts of the country, they are de- 
signed to show the various treatments 
possible with the material at the crafts- 
man’s disposal.~. Roofing slates are well 
represented. Bricks and tiles and terra- 
cotta work make.a very creditable display, 
and patent roofing materials from north 
and south are also included. Exhibits of 
fibrous plaster work are being arranged, 
and as soon asthe specimens can be 
assembled will come castings, metal work, 
wood work, paints, varnishes, terrazzo 
flooring, stained glass, decorative 
enamels, shop fittings, etc. The exhibi- 
tion will include every article used in the 
construction and decoration of buildings 
which is at present made in Ireland, and, 
as time goes on, it will include the many 
mew manufactures which) it is° expected 
will spring into being. 

At the weekly meeting of the Council cf 
the Dublin Industrial Development Asso- 
ciation, the Secretary reported that the 
Joint Committee of Native Building 
Materials appointed by this Association 
and the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland had decided that certain in- 
formation bearing on their work of com- 


‘piling a complete directory of producers 


and manufacturers. of Irish- building 
materials could only be obtained by circu- 
larising rather extensively. The Associa- 
tion decided, in view of the importance of 
the matter from an industrial standpoint, 
to bear the necessary expense. . 


BIRMINGHAM TOWN PLANNING, 


The Local Government Board has held a 
local inquiry in Birmingham into the appli- 
cation of the Town Council for the — 
approval of a scheme for the amendment 
of the East Birmingham scheme which 
was made in August, 1913. This is the 
first town-planning amendment scheme 
which has been prepared under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1909. The amend- 
ments proposed were, however, only small 
ones, and were limited to alterations in 
the line of certain roads, there being no 
variation of the criginal scheme as regards 
building lines, densities, etc. 

The Town Clerk (Mr. J. Beaumont 
Jones) presented the case on behalf of the 
Corporation, pointing out that the neces- 
sity for the variation had arisen conse 
upon the extension of the city boundary, 
which toolx effect in November, 1911, 
prior to which date the original scheme had 
been made by the Corporation and sub- 
mitted to the Board. When the Corpora- 
tion, immediately after such extension, 
proceeded with the preparation of a town- 
planning scheme for an area previously 
outside the boundary, but which adjoined 
the area of the East Birmingham scheme, 
the necessity for a variation in the line of 
roads became at once apparent, hence the 
present application. 

The only objection which was made to 
the amendment scheme was one on behalf 
of an owner whose land was outside the 
area but adjoined a portion of it. At the 
inquiry, however, other persons were pre- 
sent on behalf of other owners, most of 
whom, however, possessed land outside 
the area. In fact, the objections raised 
were really against the provisions of the 
original scheme, and not against the varia- 
tions as provided by the amendment 
scheme, and consequently the Town Clerk 
pointed out to the inspector that the objec- 
tions were clearly outside the scope of the 
inquiry. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Walter Lewis Spiers, FSA: 


Mr. Walter Lewis Spiers, who died on 
May-28, at 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, aged 
sixty-eight, was a younger brother of the 
late Mr. R. Phené Spiers, and had been 
curator of the Soane Museum since 1904. 
Further biographical particulars are held 
over, 


Sir A. R. Binnie. 


Sir Alexander Richardson Binnie, 
engineer of the Blackwall Tunnel, and for 
many years chief engineer to the L.C.C., 
has died at Beer, Devon, at the age 
seventy-eight. _ For fifteen years he was 
water engineer at Bradford, where he con- 
structed reservoirs costing £1,000,000. In 
1890- he became chief engineer to the 
London County Council. The water 
supply of London occupied him continu- 
ously. He carried through the necessary 
work for the widening of the Strand and 
the laying out of Aldwych and Kingsway. 
The tunnel under the Thames at Blackwall 
is a memorial of his skill. The difficulties 
which the great engineer had to contend 
with may be gauged from a remark of the 
contractor, Sir Weetman Pearson (now, 
Lord Cowdray). Speaking at the dinner 
given in 1897 to celebrate the opening, Sir 
Weetman said that before he undertook 
the contract the engineer of a great 
tunnel came to him and said, ‘‘ Don’t try - 
the impossible.’? Both men persevered, 
however, and won a great triumph. 
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N official statement has been issued by 
the Ministry of Munitions on the im- 
portant work which is being done in 
regard to the housing of munition 
workers. Prominence is given to 
the work done by ovublic utility 
societies, and it is a cause of con- 
gratulation (says a writer in “Garden 
Cities and Town Planning ’”’) to all those 
who have supported the garden city move- 
ment to know that during the past twelve 
months the association has several times 
been called in to advise those responsible 
for this important work, and that prompt 
advantage has been taken of the offer 
made by the association when the proposal 
of small holdings colonies was first put 
forward. Practically the whole of the 
housing work has been done in consulta- 
tion with, and under the supervision of, 
men who have made their mark in the 
garden city movement. The following is 
the text of the note: 
~ “One of the most urgent problems 
which the Ministry of Munitions has to 
solve is the housing of the munition 
worker. The opening of a new factory, 
or the conversion of ‘existing works to the 
meeds of the State, often involves the 
transference of large numbers of workers 
to localities which at most can meet the 
requirements of a normal population, and 
even to localities where there is an actual 
shortage of houses. The immediate 
remedy is found in the vrrovision of tem- 
porary accommodation ; but in other cases 
permanent buildings are erected, the 
latter method being followed especially 
where house famine is known to have 
existed in pre-war days, and where there 
are good prospects of permanent manufac- 
turing activity. The methods adopted by 
the State for the provision of permanent 
accommodation vary according to local 
circumstances. In certain cases loans 
are made to public utility societies which 
undertake the housing of munition 
workers, such loans being conditioned 
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after the manner familiarised to the public 
by garden suburb and other associations. 
In other circumstances loans have been 
made directly to certain individual firms. 
These loans have been issued at the 
current rate of interest—usually 5 per 
cent.--and run, generally speaking, for a 
period of forty years. Certain private 
firms—now controlled establishments— 
have, moreover, been permitted to charge 
some portion of the increase on the cost of 
building due to war conditions to that part 
of the firms’ profits which would otherwise 
have gone to the Exchequer. Such an 
arrangement is, however, only made in ex- 
ceptional cases. A contribution of a part 
of the capital cost of building is in other 
instances made by the State to certain 
local authorities. In ‘all cases his con- 
tribution is less than the estimated 
increase due to war conditions. 

“The type of permanent building 
erected by these varying methods is 
similar, and is that which characterises 
our newer industrial areas, 1.e., a two- 
storey brick cottage, containing two or 
three bedrooms, a living-room, a kitchen, 
and a bath. In Scotland a permanent 
dwelling of more limited accommodation 
is often provided. Far more variety in 
construction has been found possible in 
the provision of temporary accommo- 
dation, and excluding the adaptation of 
existing buildings three distinct types of 
provisional accommodation have made 
their appearance: Temporary cottages, 
hostels, and hutments, or groups of 
hostels. In two cases, moreover, the 
Ministry of Munitions has been obliged to 
provide temporary villages with their own 
schools, churches, hospitals, shops, and 
institutions. One of these munition vil- 
lages is peopled almost entirely by Bel- 
gians. The temporary cottages for the 
use of munition employees correspond 
fairly closely with the usual type of per- 
manent cottage, save that the former are 
built of wood or concrete instead of brick 
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and are usually one storey instead of two. 
They contain from three to five rooms, 
and are generally rented on the basis of 
from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a week for a three- 
roomed cottage. 

“The hostel is usually designed to 
house about thirty persons, although 
larger erections have been made where 
the demand for the housing of girl 
workers has been pressing. It is pro- 
vided with its own kitchen, dining-room, 
and common room, and to a certain 
extent life therein approximates to that of 
a large family. The hutment or colony 
system, where several hostels are grouped, 
is found particularly convenient where a 
large number of women workers must be 
accommodated. Each hostel is designed 
for the sleeping accommodation of from 
100 to 130 persons, the dormitories being 
divided into cubicles, some single, some 
double. Adequate accommodation for 
bathrooms, etc., is always made in these 
dormitory blocks. Under this colony 
system, however, meals are usually par- 
taken of in separate buildings, where the 
residents from all the hostels meet in the 
dining and recreation rooms. An admin- 
istrative block is also erected, where. the 
offices and raoms of the lady superinten- 
dent, matrons, and staff dispensary and 
invalids are located.”’ 

The reference to Scotland in the second 
paragraph of the above memorandum is 
rather provocative of comment. It rather 
tends to confirm the allegations made by 
correspondents in recent issues of this 
Journal to the effect that the Scottish 
working classes have been hitherto con- 
tented with a meaner type of dwelling 
than what is demanded in England and 
Wales. It should be noted, however, that 
in this respect the Scottish workers are 
waking up. At a recent meeting of Scot- 
tish trade unionists, strong objections were 
raised to the inadequacy of accommoda- 
tion which certain municipal authorities 
proposed to provide. 
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[ JNDER the stimulus of war-time 
necessity, farming in England is 

coming rapidly into its own again. If 


the war bas taught us one thing more 
than another, it is that we must no longer 
be content to rely: upon foreign sources 
for our food supply. That the farming 
industry, now happily revived, wil] be 
allowed to lapse after the war is not to 
be anticipated; rather is it likely to 
undergo considerable expansion in order 
that our national security with regard to 
foodstuffs may be definitely assured. In 
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THE DESIGN OF MODERN FARM BUILDINGS. 


view of the demand which has thus been 
created for farm buildings of a perma- 
nent type, it is interesting to see how the 
problem has been approached in 
America. 

Farm life in America has been, up to 
a comparatively recent period, as varied 
in its aspects as it is diverse in its geo- 
graphical location. As the country de- 
veloped and its population increased, the 
“Star of Empire” set further and further 
to the westward. Vast areas acquired by 
railroads as bonus for the extension of 
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lines of communication were thrown open 
to settlement by purchase, and in addj 
tion the Government made it possible for 
settlers to acquire by “homestead” and 
“tree claim” an equally large territory, 

The emigration to these lands was enor- 
mous. People in the East, finding con 
ditions for good farming menaced by t 
rapidly increasing population, set out t¢ 
the westward. The first consideration o; 
the new farm was the crop. 
were of secondary importance. 
crop came the necessity for buildings 
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house it, and this pride of early success 
led to so great a disregard for the 
domestic side of life that the farm-house 
was regarded as of but small importance 
and in many instances the least attractive 
building on the farm. 

What was born of necessity soon be- 
came habit, and the neglect of the farm- 
house was so much in evidence that some 
of the Western States, and even the 
National Government. set out to find 
means to encourage a better type of farm 
building and, consequently, a more 
attractive home. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
younger generation refusing to follow in 
the foosteps of their fathers was the dull, 
uneventful, and sordid atmosphere in 
which they lived. Without the incentive 
of necessity that had spurred their pro- 
genitors, they were not inclined to take 
up a calling they had every reason to 
regard with disfavour. 

‘Students of social coniditions learned 
that reforms were not alone needed in the 
congested areas of cities. They took note 
of the decreasing number of men engaged 
in farming, and as Agriculture is the 
backbone of American . prosperity, the 
problem of stimulating an interest in farm 
life, returning to the work those best 
fitted to pursue it, the sons of farmers, 
the subject became one demanding much 
study. 

The housing question on the farm is as 
important as that in the city. With a 
choice between the sordid surroundings 
of the average farm-house and the greater 
allurements of city life, the solution was 
comparatively easy. 


Stimulated by the encouragement of 
State and national authorities, the farm- 
house became something more than a 
“four-poster house with a lean-to,” and 
took on some of the aspects of suburban 


dwellings. The progress during the past 
decade or two has been rapid. What 
may be accomplished when a trained 


architect applies his talent to the solution 
of this specific problem can be noted by 
the accompanying illustrations. 

The highest form of art, because of 
most practical value, is that which deals 
with the refinement of the commonplace. 
Not only is it good art, but its educational 
influence is unlimited. Man is uncon- 
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sciously influenced by, and acquires ‘tem- 
peramental qualities or characteristics 
from his surroundings. 

It may therefore be safely stated that 
no more valuable service can be given 
by architects than the regeneration of a 
type of building that has through neglect 
born of indifference become degenerate. 

In the construction of these buildings, 
frame, brick, stone, stucco, and combina- 
tions of these materials are employed. 
In their designing the same thoughtful 
skill and conscientious care have been ap- 
plied as would have been given to more 
pretentious structures and for less utili- 
tarilan purposes Convenience, accessi- 
bility, the most approved methods for 
heating, ventilation, and fire protection 
are in evidence. These features carried 
into all farm buildings are so desirable 
and really economical as to commend 
them to designers of this type of building. 
While the first cost is undoubtedly in 
excess of the earlier types, the subsequent 
saving and improvement of product 
entirely overbalance it. Under conditions 
such as are here shown, farm life becomes 
something more than a sordid and mono- 
tonous round of daily duties. It becomes 
a task of pleasure, and the effects of such 
surroundings will undoubtedly serve to 
correct the tendency towards city life and 
restore to favour the peaceful arts of hus- 


bandry. Our illustrations are reproduced 
by courtesy of the ‘‘ American Archi- 
tect.” 
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MUNITION MAKING _ IN JAPAN, 


Somewhere in Japan, 
the “Japan Magazine,” there is a huge 
arsenal daily engaged in turning out 
munitions for the Allies of Japan. Here 
thousands of hands never cease operation ; 
and the smoke above the giant works is 
like a cloud from a volcano. 


The arsenal first showed what it could 
do in the way of meeting the needs of the 
army during the Russo-Japanese war, 
after which there was a lull in putput until 
the demand came to help Russia instead 
of withstand her. After big war orders 
began to arrive from Russia, the 2,000 
workmen in the Japanese arsenal increased 
manifold until now no fewer than 15,000 
hands are busy there from day to day. 
Of course, a large number of the new 
hands are temporary ; but the experts are 
all permanent. The skilled workmen 
naturally receive much better wages than 
those temporarily employed. The men 
labour from eight to ten hours a day, ac- 
cording to pressure of work. At present 
the demand for munitions is so insistent 
that the work goes on from seven a.m. to 
seven p.m., a twelve-hour day. The work 
goes on at night also, from seven p.m. 
to seven a.m. 

The wages of the Japanese arsenal 
worker are small compared with the same 
kind of man abroad, being from 30 sen a 
day (8d.) to 1 yen (2s.) for a day of ten 


says a writer in 


AND DAIRY. 
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hours. The fieri aré paid 20 per cent. 
more for overtime ; so that a man who re- 
ceives 30 sen a day will get 42 sen if he 
has to work overtime, while the man who 
gets one yen a day will get nearly two 
yen a day for overtime. The men have 
no time off save on Sundays and national 
holidays. The ages of the men range 
from sixteen upwards, and they are 
selected with strict care as to good char- 
acter. Every man has some secret to 
keep ; and only the best men can thus be 
trusted. After the age of fifty the arsenal 
worker has to drop out, when he has to 
live on the 30 or 35 sen a month he has 
deposited from his wages with the arsenal 
treasury. On leaving the work the man 
has this deposit returned to him. This 
custom applies only to the permanent 
hands employed at the arsenal. There 
are also many women employed at the 
works, and their wages are about half 
those paid to men. But a husband and 
wife engaged at the arsenal hetween them 
get a better income than a petty govern- 
ment official. [We wonder what our 
women munition workers would say to 
this. We do not suppose that they receive 
as much money as the men, but the dis- 
crepancy is much less than ‘“‘ about half.’ 
The Japanese woman, however, has hardly 
yet ‘‘ realised herself.’’] 

The operations of the arsenal are under 
the supervision of officers sent by the War 
Department and foremen from among the 
skilled workmen in the arsenal, the duty 
of the latter being to see that the direc- 
tions of the expert officials are carried 
out. There is one foreman for every 
hundred men under him; and he has to 
serve the same number of hours as the 
men, with about 20 per cent. higher 
wages, without bonus. They get from 
1.30 to 1.60a day. In addition the arsenal 
is under the care of a number of police 
officials, whose duty is to see that none of 
the hands are unruly in any way. 

As the work of the arsenal is strictly 
secret, everyone entering or leaving the 
great works is closely scrutinised. The 
workmen ‘have each to carry a metal pass, 
the permanent hands having a_ nickel 
pass and the temporary hands a brass ona, 
each pass being numbered. The pass 
must be worn as a medal on the breast, so 
as to be easily seen. The workmen don 
a special uniform of blue duck on enter- 
ing the arsenal and take it off as they 
leave. Anyone desiring to go out of the 
arsenal for any purpose, even for a 
Moment, must get a special pass on 
which to return. 

As arsenal workers are supposed to 
have always some ready cash about them, 
various kinds of pedlars are always watch- 
ing for them to get some of the money 
by persuading them to buy useless wares. 
The most persevering of these swindlers 
are known as Cheehaa men, and the 
arsenal police are always on the look out 
to keep them away. 

Besides the military arsenal there are 
several big naval arsenals where muni- 
tions and arms are made by still more 
expert workmen. In these arsenals the 
wages are higher, the rate ranging from 
12 sen a day to 3 yen; the most expert men 
make about 100 yen a month. Any man 
serving a year without a single absence 
gets a bonus of twenty days’ wages. The 
day is about ten hours. The men wear 
blue overalls and the foremen black uni- 
forms ; and all have to carry metal passes. 
The men are promoted according fo the 
ability they reveal; and some are so apt 
as to be worthy of being sent abroad for 
Study as experts. 


BUILDING INTERESTS IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


The following extracts from the annual 
report of the Master Builders’ Association 
of New South Wales will serve to convey 
an idea of the present position of the 
building industry there. 

It has been decided to erect a tem- 
porary roll of honour in the Association 
Rooms, which will be replaced by a per- 
manent one at the termination of the war. 

In consequence of the war prices of 
materials still show an upward tendency, 
tradesmen and labourers have been 
granted increases in wages on account of 
the increased cost of living, and work of 
any magnitude is so scarce that builders 
are cutting prices to a bare minimum to 
keep their staffs going. 

The falling off in the number of build- 
ings in the city is, approximately, 41.75 
per cent., and in the suburbs 32.11 per 
cent. The percentage of reduction of cost 
being less in each case. 

Industrial arbitration continues to en- 
gage a great part of the time of the 
association’s officers. The wages boards 
still continue to grant increases in wages 
and other minor concessions to the em- 
ployees, and, as a general rule, when 
the awards of the wages boards are 
appealed against, the arbitration court 
either confirms the awards or grants some 
little concession to the men. Twice during 
the past year the arbitration court fixed 
the living wage at an increased rate above 
that previously ruling. On each occasion 
the court stated that men receiving above 
the living wage were not entitled, as a 
right, to get the full amount of the in- 
crease, but when the Stonemasons’ board 
gave the men an increase of 1d. per hour 
on account of the increased cost of living, 
the union appealed and the court granted 
them 14d. per hotr. Following on that 
decision, the Painters’ board, giving its 
decision after the second increase in the 
cost of living had been decided by the 
court, gave the men an increase of 134d. 
per hour. This a$sociation and the 
Master Painters’ association appealed 
against the award, but the court upheld 
the board’s decision ; consequently, when, 
at a later stage, the Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ board awarded an increase of 2d. 
ner hour no appeal was lodged on behalf 
of the association against the increase, 
more especially as evidence was given 
which could not be denied of increases in 
the cost of tools, and it is a well-known 
fact that the carpenters have to provide a 
more expensive kit of tools than any other 
trade in the building industry. 

The continued agitation by the In- 
stitute of Architects and this association 
for the purpose of securing the passage 
of an up-to-date Building Act has at last 
had effect. During the past twelve months, 
Mr. A. F. Pritchard, President of the 
Institute, has devoted a great deal of time 
and energy to this matter, and it is to his 
efforts, assisted largely, we understand, 
by the Lord Mayor of Sydney, the Hon. 
R. D. Meagher, M.L.A. (who is also 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly), that 
an Act has at last been placed on the 
Statute Book. 

In the early part of the year the pro- 
posed regulations under the Height of 
Buildings Amendment Act were for- 
warded by the chief secretary to this 
association with a view to considering any 
alterations it might suggest. A sub- 
committee was appointed to go into this 
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matter, and a report was drawn up and 
forwarded to the chief secretary. A sug- 
gestion was made that before the regula- 
tions were fully passed a _ conference 
should be held between the department, 
the Institute of Architects, and this asso- 
ciation ; but for certain reasons, which, no 
doubt, seemed sufficient to the depart- 
ment, this suggestion was not adopted. 
The regulations are now in force, and 
will, no doubt, add considerably to the 
safety of the buildings which come within 
the purview of the Act. 

The State Government has decided to 
establish a Chair of Architecture at the 
Sydney University—the first of this kind 
in Australia and the first in the British 
Empire as far as Government endowment 
is concerned. The Institute of Architects 
is to be sincerely congratulated on the 
success of its efforts in getting this Chair 
established, and it is to be hoped that the 
movement will meet with every success. 
With this end in view, the Institute is 
endeavouring to have certain scholarships 
founded, and it would be well for the 
association to consider the advisability of 
assisting in this direction when circum- 
stances permit. 

The position in regard to the new con- 
ditions of contract ‘during the first twelve 
months since they were adopted by agree- 
ment between the Institute of Architects 
and this association has given rise to 
some anxiety. In some cases architects 
seem to consider that the conditions may 
be departed from whenever they think it 
is to the advantage of their clients, or 
whenever some little inconvenience may 
be avoided by ignoring them. 

It has come under the notice of the 
committee that the old conditions of con- 
tract are still being sold, and that certain 
architects were asking members f6 sign 
them. This subject was promptly tackled 
and the persons printing and selling these 
documents were written to by the associa- 
tion’s solicitors advising them that unless 
they ceased the operations objected to 
legal action would be taken. This action 
appears to have had the desired effect. 

With the inauguration of the National 
Government in New South Wales, indica- 
tions are not wanting that the wild orgy 
of Government extravagance in carrying 
on all sorts of business enterprises, and) in 
carrving out public works by day labour 
will shortly be curtailed, if net brought to 
a full-stop altogether. The new Minister 
for Works, the Hon. R. T. Ball, M.L.A., 
received a deputation from the Quarry- 
masters, and stated that he would have 
full inquiries made into the matter of the 
competition between the Government and 
private quarries, and it has also been re- 
ported that while he intends to carry on 
those Government enterprises that are 
working at profit, he is not in favour of 
either continuing others which are carried 
on at a loss, or starting new enterprises. 
The Government enterprises are not 
charged with all the expenses that would 
be charged against them if they were 
private enterprises, conseauently they are 
able to show either a fictitious profit or 
smaller losses than would be the case 
otherwise. 


Housing in Dublin. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin, at a meet- 
ing of the corporation, announced that the 
Chief Secretary had visited the different 
sites in the city on which the corporation 
proposed to build houses for working men 
with money which would be advanced by 
the Treasury. Work on one of the sites 
would be begun within a month. 


xiv. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 


The prices for small Advertisements enumerate 


d below are framed upon the lowest possible 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 
the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ‘“ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ADVERTISER (50) seeks berth on residential estate, 
or would manage business; thoroughly practical in 
all branches; estimating, controlling men, interview- 
ing; moderate salary ; highest references.—Taylor, 15, 
Fitzroy Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks engagement ; car- 
penter and joiner by trade; good draughtsman and 
manager of men; good references, etc.; used to new 
or alterations (large or small), hutments, etc.; able 
to get work out at competitive prices; town or 
country.—H., 63, Gartmor Gardens, Southfields, 
Wandsworth. 

CLERK of Works or General Foreman, disengaged ; 
thoroughly practical in all classes of the building 
trade; good draughtsman and manager of men; car- 
penter and joiner—J. A., 17, Lanark Mansions, 
Pennard Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 991 


EXPERIENCED Contractor’s Assistant, or as Clerk 
of Works, seeks work; thirty years’ experience home 
and abroad; thorough French scholar (supervised 
works twelve years in France).—Lewis Tett, 180, 
Croydon Road, Beckenham. 


JOINERY Works Manager.—Engagement required by 
practical man; used to management of men and 
machinery; keen estimator, good draughtsman ; first- 
class references; age 42; finally discharged; silver 
badge for services rendered.—Address A. W., 84, 
Ulleswater Road, Southgate, N.14. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WOODWORKING Machinist Foreman (ineligible ; 
age 35) requires position in first-class mill; 
thoroughly conversant with all machinery, setting, 
out joinery; capable manager; excellent references, 
—Apply 42, Sixth Avenue, Queen’s Park, W.10, 993 


WOODWORKING Machinist, with own machinery, 
now completing £2,700 contract, wants work for 
machines ; every description of wood working under- 
taken except turnery; machining only or put 
ee complete; nothing too large or too small.— 
Ox 5 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who ‘are entirely dependent upon their 
profession for their living, and whose present diffi- 
culties are due entirely to the war. Applications 
can only be considered from architects who are in- 
eligible for military service and unable to obtain 
War work of a professional nature, Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Honorary Secretary of the Com- 
mittee at 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


CROWN LANDS, LONDON. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BUILDING SITE. 


The Commissioner of H,M. Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues will be prepared to receive, not later 
than the 30th June, 1917, TENDERS for a BUILD- 
ING LEASE, for a term of 80 years, of the land at 
the South-east corner of Piccadilly Circus (adjoining 
the Criterion Theatre and Restaurant), comprising 
the sites of Nos. 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 36, Regent 
Street, S.W.1, containing an area of about 6,950 
square feet, having road frontages of about 73 feet 
to Piccadilly Circus, 112 feet to Regent Street, and 
52 feet to Jermyn Street, and suitable for the erec- 
tion thereon (after the War) of Shops, Showrooms, 
and offices, or similar buildings. Detailed particu- 
lars, plan, conditions, and forms of tender have now 
been prepared and can be obtained from Mr. John 
Murray, F.R.I.B.A., 11, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1, or from the Office of H.M. Woods, etc., 1, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C, Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


FOR Sale.—Ruston Proctor 10-h.p. Portable Engine; 
2 under-driven type, 7-feet mortar mills, 2 builder’s 
heists, complete with boiler, engine and cage; 18 
double-ended punching and shearing machine; 1 coke 
grinder, 123-inch diameter by 150 ft.; galvanished 
steel wire guy ropes; can be viewed by appointment. 
—LEdward Wood & Co., Ltd., Ocean Iron Works, Man- 
chester. 992 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and boards; 
lowest wharf prices—C, H. Glover and Co., Ltd., 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent-road, S.E. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Auction Sales. 
9d, per line. 


Re Joseph Bennett, Ltd. 
By Order of the Court. J. A. Heiron, Esq., F.C.A,, 
Receiver. ; 
227, Pentonville Road, King’s Cross, N. 
To Shopfitters, Builders, Decorators, Engineers, &e. 
HENRY BUTCHER will SELL by AUCTION on 
THURSDAY, June 7, 1917, at 12 noon. 
THE ENTIRE PLANT AND STOCK-IN-TRADE OF 
A SHOPFITTER, 

including the valuable and nearly new WOOD- 
WORKING MACHINERY by Reynolds, Overhead 
Planer, Band Sawing Machine, Turning Lathe, 
Emery Wheel, Grinder, Fret Saw, Boring Machine, 
Saw Bench, with Boring and Mortising Attachment, 
Crosscut Saw Bench, 1 20-in. Panel Planer, 1 10-h.p. 
Dynamo, Shafting, Belting, Pulleys, Hangers, 2 
Circular Iron Staircases, Wrought and Cast Iron 
Scrap, Steps, Trestles, Galvanised Tank, 1,000 ft, 
lin. and 1i-in. Mahogany Boards. Also large 
quantity Timber, Doors, Frames, Sashes, Sign 
Boards, 3 Tarpaulins, Silvered Plate and Sheet 
Glass, 2 8.C. Stoves, B.C. Tube, 7-ft., 9-ft. and 
10-ft. Joiners’ Benches, fitted Drawers and Vice, 2 
Joiners’ Cramps, Glass Floor. and Show Cases; Office 
Fitments, 5-ft. Walnut Writing Desk, Steel Safe, 
Shop Fittings, Sundries and useful Effects. 

Catalogues and Particulars of Messrs. Walbrook 
and Hosken, Solicitors, 4, St. Paul’s Churehyard, 
E.C.4; Messrs. Hart Bros., Tibbetts, Heiron and 
Co., Chartered Accountants, 30, Moorgate Street, 
E.C.2; or Henry Butcher and Co., Engineers’ Auc- 
tioneers and Valuers, 63 and 64, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. ’Phone Holborn 2295. 


SALE OF FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, small FARM, 
and BUILDING LAND. 
PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION, by 
SEDGWICK, WEALL, and BECK, at the QUEEN'S 
HEAD INN, PINNER, on WEDNESDAY, June 13th, 
1917, at five o’clock, in three lots. 4 

The valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, comprising 
an old-fashioned residence, known as East End 
House, with garden and paddock; picturesque old 
Farmhouse, known as East End Farm, with barns, 
yard, garden, and meadow Jahd; also an excellent 
meadow, ripe for immediate development, haying a 
frontage of about 600 ft., the whole containing about 
92. Bre 34p. The property is most conveniently 
situate, close to Pinner village and church, with 
station on the Met. and G. C. Railway, whence Lon- 
don is reached in 18 minutes. 

Particulars and conditions of sale may be had of 
Messrs, Rumball and Edwards, Land Agents, ete., St. 
Albans; of the Auctioneers, 38, High Street, Wat- 
ford, Herts; and of Messrs. Argyle and Sons, Solici- 
tors, Tamworth. : 


“French-English Glossary of Architectural 


and Building Trade Terms.”’ 


T seems to be evident that the French language will be 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 


in the ordinary dictionary. 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 
in use in the building and kindred 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically an 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


most commonly 


Price 1/- 


Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST.,, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


[Eas far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 
tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
tunities for the future. 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 
on the Continent. 

An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Every contractor and manufacturer should have 
Price 1/. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S,W. 1 


In order to derive full benefits from 


a copy. 
Postage 1d. inland. ai 
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T will be remembered that we published, in our 
issue of April 4, a remarkable article on industrial 
organisation, and tnat we had previously, as occa- 

sion arose, noted the progress of the National Indus- 
rial Parliament movement. That movement, it would 
seem, has in it the elements of success. It has a pro- 
gramme which has been placed before the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, and by 
them sympathetically received. A joint conference 
on the subject between the Council of the Federation 
and representatives of workmen’s organisations is to 
Be held on June 20. In “Here and There,’’ in last 
week’s issue, our contributor attempted to account for 
‘labour unrest” by ascribing it to “the original sin ” 
of the factory system—the herding together under 
strict conditions of groups of workers who previously 
aad been comparatively free and independent, and the 
exclusion of most of them from prospects of 
advancement for which the earlier conditions had 
ziven fuller scope. No one, it is true, had much or 
any chance that his talents would carry him to 
affluence, but all had opportunities of sharing such 
wealth as could be earned, and the factory system 
closed numberless avenues to competency. From the 
physical evils of the factory system the building 
industry was by its nature exempted; but, as our 
contributor observed, it could not altogether escape 
fhe spirit of the system, the “little master-man ”’ 
adopting almost inevitably the prevailing habit of 
snriching the few at the expense of the many. 


* * * * 


Hitherto, much bitterness has been imported into 
the discussion of industrial economy. Capital and 
labour have been everywhere and perpetually at 
oggerheads. On both sides there has been wanton 
and wilful misunderstanding. The master has 
olamed the workman, the workman the master, for 
conditions that neither could obviate. Masters and 
men have been alike the creatures of a bad system 
which, we would fain hope, is merely a passing 
phase of industrial development. Organisation on 
doth sides, at first signalising and accentuating 
hostility between capital and labour, has at length, 
by bringing together in frequent conference the best 
Wisdom of both parties, discovered that perpetual 
antagonism is untoward—wasteful of energy and 
wealth. It is seen that we can no longer afford to 
waste either. In the near future we shall want every 
ounce of it if the nation is to be spared the horrors of 
shronic bankruptcy. To avoid that calamity 
employer and employed must pull together heartily 
and with a good will. That we can do it the war 
has demonstrated, and the only question is, can we 
keep on doing it? Can we maintain that kindly 
spirit of co-operation that has brought us all together 
—peer and peasant, capitalist and labourer—more 
closely-than ever before in our country’s history ? 


* * * * 


On this point the promoters of the National 
Industrial Parliament scheme seem sanguine. Their 
first paragraph is worth quoting: “The two sides 
rarely meet,’’ it runs, “except to make demands of 
one another or to compromise conflicting claims. In 
this way great powers of leadership and willing 
service are diverted from constructive work into 
sterile fields of largely useless controversy. The 
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hope of the future lies in the intimate and continuous 
association of both management and labour, not for 
the negative purpose of adjusting differences, but for 
the positive purpose of promoting the progressive 
improvement of their industrial service.’’ Too long 
have we allowed ourselves to be choked and blinded 
by the dust of conflict. Constantly we have been 
told that “the interests of employers and employed 
are identical,”’ but there has been too little evidence 
that this is anything more substantial than a bland 
and sterile theory. 


** * % % 


Now, however, these matters are crystallised in a 
memorandum which the National Associated Build- 
ing Trades Council has sent up from Manchester to 
the National Federation. The proposals in this 
remarkable document embrace the regularisation of 
wages, the problems of unemployment, the employ- 
ment of disabled soldiers, technical education, and 
industrial organisation in general. Wages are to be 
put on a national basis—as nearly as vossible identi- 
cal throughout the country. Measures are to be 
devised for the prevention of unemployment and the 
decasualisation of labour. Provision is to be made 
to ensure suitable employment for partly disabled 
soldiers, and to ensure that their pensions shall not 
become the means of reducing the standard rates of 
wages. Technical education is to benefit the entire 
industry, and is to include not only the training of 
apprentices but also the improvement of processes, 
design, and standards of workmanship. Finally, 
the Industrial Parliament is to investigate and report 
upon all suggested lines of improvement alike in 
methods and organisation, works discipline and out- 
put, and the well-being and status of the personnel. 
It is truly an ambitious programme, but is none the 
worse for that. 


* * * * 


If the Industrial Parliament comes into being it 
will be able to relieve the National Parliament of a 
burden which it is but ill able to bear, for it will no 
longer be asked to legislate on industrial matters of 
which so heterogeneous an assembly can have at best 
but a feeble understanding, and it will therefore be 
spared the perpetration of many an act of folly and 
injustice. It is not to be supposed that this move- 
ment is free from the difficulties—dangers, even— 
which always beset the path of reform, or that the 
present industrial system, the slow growth of many 
years, can be instantly transformed as by the waving 
of a magic wand. But the war has done much to 
change the whole industrial outlook, and to make 
inevitable a number of improvements that previously 
were regarded as Utopian. Throughout the negotia- . 
tions it must be kept constantly in mind, however, that 
while all-round betterment is certainly a legitimate 
aim, the chief object is national and social welfare. 
To this all individual and sectional interests must 
be rigorously subordinated. Better organisation and 
equipment, scientific management, better work more 
willingly done, and the elimination of the disastrous 
wastage of strikes and lock-outs, would increase the 
prosperity of all parties, as well as that of the 
nation; but the nation comes first. If the aim is noble 
all will be well; if it is merely self-centred and self- 
interested, or sectional, things will go from bad to 
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worse. It is purblind groping that has led to all the 
trouble. Salvation follows the way of the long vista 
that opens out on a broad horizon. 


* * * * 


This manifesto was, we believe, prepared, at least 
in substance, well in advance of the Prime Muinister’s 
address to the Labour Party deputation, to whom he 
said that the present war presents an opportunity for 
the reconstruction of the industrial and economic 
conditions of this country such as has never been 
presented probably in the life of the world, and that 
“the country will be prepared for bigger things 
immediately after the war than it will be when it 
begins to resume the normal sort of clash of selfish 
interests which always comes with the ordinary 
workaday business affairs and concerns of the world. 
I believe,’’ he said, “the country will be in a more 
enthusiastic mood, in a more exalted mood for the 
time being—in a greater mood for doing big things. 

Therefore you are doing well in giving your 
time and thought to considering, and considering 
deeply, and considering on a bold scale, on a daring 
scale, what you are going to do after the war.’’ He 
added, “I am not afraid of the audacity of these 
proposals. I believe the settlement after the war will 
succeed in proportion to its audacity.’’ It is in this 
spirit that the memorandum has been prepared, and 
in the same spirit that it has been received by the 
National Federation. If the document becomes the 
basis of industrial reformation, as well it may, the 
building trades will enjoy the credit of pioneers in a 
great movement. Already they are in the van of 
progress; for it was they who introduced the system 
of conciliation boards of which the present scheme 
seems to be in the direct line of development. 


* 29 ¥* * 


Professor William Paton Ker, in a pamphlet 
issued through the English Association, sets himself 
the task of discovering the spirit of “ The Eighteenth 
Century ’’ (which is the title of the pamphlet), and 
he finds it expressed—in literature, music, architec- 
ture, and painting—in the convention which “keeps 
the artists from eccentricity, vanity, and ‘expense of 
spirit.’’’ Was not this really a recovery of the Greek 
spirit? Professor Ker’s summary of its influence 
might be, and often is, comprehended in one word— 
restraint. It is this quality that renders the drawing 
of classical models so fine a discipline for students 
in the architectural schools, and it is the irresponsible 
and wayward exuberance of Gothic that has almost 
everywhere ruled it out as inapplicable to this 
purpose. It is for the same reason that we always 
deplore—as of late we have too frequently found 
occasion to—the demolition of eighteenth-century 
examples of building, which are nearly always 
models of dignity and repose, but they are “though 
gentle yet not dull,’’ and, to continue the quotation, 
“without o’erflowing, full.” That is to say, they 
satisfy without satiating. It is hardly too much to 
say that the eighteenth-century tradition of sobriety 
and serenity in art is the most potent force in the 
architecture of to-day—the more so since, in 
principle if not in form, its genealogy can be traced 
to Greece, though not in an unbroken line. 


se 
* 


In the unusually long list of birthday honours there 
are a few names that may be assumed to be of special 
interest to readers of this journal. Furst and foremost 
there is Sir William Hesketh Lever, Bart. who 
becomes a baron, and who intends, it 1s said, to assume 
the title of Lord Leverhulme, a happy conjunction of 
his own surname with his lady’s maiden name. His 
public work is too well known to need recapitulation, 
and our readers hardly need the reminder that he has 


founded civic and architectural chairs in Liverpool 
University, is an Hon. A.R-I.B.A., and the munificent 
and far-sighted founder of the world-renowned model 
village of Port Sunlight. A knighthood 1s awarded to 
Mr. William Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., the sculptor, 
and a similar honour falls to the portrait-painter Mr. 
Arthur Stockdale Cope, R.A and son of an R.A 
‘Richard Tetley Glazebrook, C.B., F.RiS., who also 
receives a knighthood, was president of the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in 1906, and since 1899 has 
been director of the National Physical Laboratory. 
He is associated with the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge, was chairman of the Home Office Com- 
mittee on Factory Lighting, and is the author of 
numerous text-books on physics and kindred subjects. 
The abnormally long list of birthday honours might 
have been much strengthened by compression. 


* * 


Miss May Morris has written to the daily press a 
timely protest against the closing of the museums, 
with special reference to the case of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. “It is proposed,” she writes, “6 
take from the bored soldier on leave, and the heart- 
sick woman waiting for news, one of the few oppor- 
tunities left them of finding comfort and refreshment in — 
our public galleries—of forgetting the war for an hour 
in the midst of the great art that has made the world 
a possible place to live in.” She tells of Austrahan 
and Canadian soldiers she has seen turning back dis- 
appointed from the closed doors of our museums. 
Many of these soldiers must be artists or art craftsmen, 
whose desire to inspect our too jealously guarded 
treasures is prompted by no mere idle curiosity. How 
unwise, not to say inhospitable, to deny them their 
only opportunity of seeing “the things that matter,” 
the world’s great masterpieces of art and craftsman- 
ship. What wonder if they carry back with them to 
the Colonies the opinion that London is a mean and 
an untidy city, controlled by mean and untidy minds! 
Miss Morris’s use of the expression “the things that 
matter” will of course be challenged by those who 
think that nothing matters but the war; but their pro _ 
position would be more untrue than it would be to say © 
that nothing matters but art. Miss Morris is not asking 
that our prosecution of the war shall be in any way 
hampered, but only that some of its horrors shall be 
mitigated by art, since art is a great consoler, healing ~ 
the wounded spirit and renewing hope in the stricken 
soul. It is right, no doubt, to protect the treasures of 
art, but this might have been done without rendering 
them inaccessible for an indefinite period; and this 
action with regard to the Victoria and Albert Museum — 
is particularly inopportune, because it consigns to 
oblivion the specimens of applied art which were never 
more desirable as objects of intensive study than they 
are at the very moment when a more or less successful 
attempt is being made to bring together art and 
industry for mutual advantage. “This is the most 
unkindest cut of all.” 


* * * * 


Last week we commented on a proposal to erect a 
£300 war memorial at Lewisham, and we suggeste 
that ten times that sum would be more in accordance 
with the importance and dignity of that large borough, 
as well as a more adequate tribute to the splendi 
record of Lewisham men (and we may add women) in | 
the war. It is perhaps no more than a coincidence 
that the Mayor of Lewisham has consented to enlarge 
the scheme to the extent suggested. He is now” 
endeavouring to raise the sum of £3,000 instead of 
£300, and we very heartily wish him ail success in it— 
artistic as well as financial. That the former depends _ 
somewhat on the latter is demonstrated by the Lewis- 
ham clock-tower, in which the architect’s design was 
sadly truncated for lack of sufficient funds. 
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HERES AND} THERE. 


DECENT interval naving elapsed since the 
death of the second Baron Grimthorpe, who 
died a few weeks ago, I am perhaps at 

liberty to say a word or two about his uncle, the first 


Baron, who seemed to regard himself as the heaven- 


sent scourge of architects. He flagellated them for 
the good of their souls. He talked about them as if 
they were naughty boys—not bad at bottom, but all 
the better for occasional chastisement. Evidently he 
was one of the same grim school of thought as the 
author of the proverb that “A woman, a dog, and a 
walnut tree, [The more you beat ’em the better they 
be.’’ He hit hard at everybody and everything, yet 
without malice. He really loved architects; that is 
why he chastened them. He was their very candid 
friend, and they suffered him gladly. He wrote to 
a meeting of the Institute (where, I understand, he 
sometimes “lectured’’ in the fullest sense of the 
word) the following piece of advice: “ Whatever you 
do, don’t call yourselves ‘ artists.’ An artist is a man 
who executes, whether he more or less designs 
besides ; and ranges from a Phidias or Apelles down 
to a ballet-dancer or a cook. You are artists in 
respect to your drawings, but not in respect of the 
buildings made from them; and experience has shown 
that there is no connection between the power of 
drawing nice architectural pictures and the power of 
producing fine buildings.” Note the Ruskinian ring of 
this delightful dash of dogmatism. 


* * * * 


Sir Edmund Beckett, as he then was, being a 
lawyer, knew the value of proofs. Therefore, in this 
case, he produced none. He simply laid down the 
law without citing his authorities. We are to be con- 
tented with dogmatic assertion. Phidias, Apelles, 
the ballet-dancer, and the cook would make a splen- 
did quartette in a revue which I would go some dis- 
tance to see; and a robustious bricklayer might be 
added quite congruously with Sir Edmund’s conten- 
tion, which, unless I misread it, makes out the brick- 
layer to be rather more of an artist than the architect. 
For is not Bricky “aman who executes’’? But, on 
this definition, the supreme artist would be the public 
hangman. For all his legal acumen, Sir Edmund 
had not sufficient prudence to keep clear of loose 
definitions. He fell foul of another hard-hitting 
critic of architects, Mr. John T. Emmett; and then 
the burning sparks began to fly like chaff from the 
threshing floor. Mr. Emmett retorts upon him: “ Sir 
Edmund Beckett is himself an architect ; he has ‘ sub- 
stantially designed sundry churches, and other 
buildings of considerable size.’ Of these the plans 
are good enough, the ‘graphic’ elevations are 
sufficiently ‘correct,’ and all the work is solid and 


_ well done; the buildings are, however, wholly desti- 


| 


tute of true artistic feeling, they are coarse and dull. 
The railway churches at Peterborough and Doncaster 
might have been designed by some ambitious 
unimaginative engineer, without artistic faculty or 
power, who had gathered his details from books, 
with no perception of propriety or scale; thus illus- 
trating with peculiar force Sir Edmund Beckett’s 
dictum, that ‘there is no connection between the 
power of making architectural drawings and the 
power of producing fine buildings.’ Two designs’”’ 
(Mr. Emmett goes on—he was writing in the “ British 
Quarterly Review’’ for April, 1881) “ for the restora- 
tion of the west end of St. Albans Abbey Church 
have recently been published. One is by an architect, 
and is as weak as any other product of the Institute, 
mere accidental features being made essential 
elements of the design. But the rejected elevation 
seems a work of power and graceful fancy 


when compared with the design accepted from Sir 
Edmund Beckett. This design is just the sort of 
thing that some ‘small architect’ would set his 
youngest clerk to do to keep him out of further mis- 
chief. The whole plan is wrong as a restoration of 
the west end of the church, which needs, what the 
old builders, it appears, intended to supply, two 
towers extending north and south entirely beyond 
the line of the aisle walls. The nave is so protracted 
westward that the end seems almost to be lost in dis- 
tance. The eye, in memory at least—and memory is 
always acting as a most efficient element in architec- 
tural appreciation—does not retain a sense of 
limitation ; and the long nave appears to be, without 
an obvious termination, undefined. .... Distinctly 
he has missed his way; his new design is utterly 
beneath the lowest criticism. But Sir Edmund backs 
his enterprise with an unlimited supply of funds; 
and as he is, moreover, hopelessly unconscious and 
artistically undiscerning, it is difficult to blame a 
man so zealous and in such a painful case.”’ 


* * % % 


Mr. Emmett seems triumphantly to have overcome 
the difficulty—with all the more ease because he 
suspected the hand of Sir Edmund in an anonymous 
attack on Mr. Emmett, of which this is a mild 
example: “To pick out some apparently stupid 
thing, its surroundings not being referred to, that 
some architect has done, and represent it as the 
common practice of architects, is in plain English 
little better than lying.”” On which elegant extract 
Mr. Emmett observes: “The ‘plain English’ is 
beyond the scope of our remarks; but it has all Sir 
Edmund Beckett’s gracefulness of thought and 
style.’’ There is so much more to similar effect that 
one is hardly in a position to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the “difficulty.” Somehow, one does not feel 
poignantly sorry that it was overcome with so much 
success; because Sir Edmund was wont to lay about 
him very lustily, and it is rather exhilarating to find 
him so well matched. It was Sir Edmund who said, 
“ Architecture or architects want only two things, 
expressible in two short words, taste and know- 
ledge.”’ 

* * % 

He was not himself so deficient in either depart- 
ment as his own buildings might lead one to 
suppose. There is, indeed, a great deal of shrewd 
common sense in his “ Book on Building,”’ as well as 
too much dogma. He is sound on the incessant and 
fatuous demand for “originality ” : “All this outcry 
for a new style is of the nature of crying for the 
moon, and is mere cant, repeated by one person after 
another without any one of them reflecting what it 
means. What we want is not a new style, but the 
genius or taste to build decently in any style. Ifa 
new one were invented to-morrow it would very soon 
be old and would be only one more than we have 
already to choose out of and copy. The varieties of 
geometrical forms suitable for building are mani- 
festly not unlimited. It is true that we cannot prove 
that the limits have been reached,’’ but “if any man 
believes that other modes of building are still open, 
let him produce them; at any rate, he has no right to 
call upon us to accept his creed until he does.” “If 
you know of a better ’ole, go to it.” 


* 


He had little or no belief, either, in the creed that 
obsessed Mr. Emmett and other “paradoxers,’’ as 
Sir Edmund called them, some forty years before 
Mr. March Phillipps propounded it with such per- 
suasive eloquence—that “The Hope of English 
Architecture’ (the title of a much-discussed article 
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by Mr. Emmett that appeared in the “Quarterly 
Review ’’ of October, 1874) lay in the workmen. Mr. 
Emmett declared “ that the return to sanity in art 1s 
by a very short and easy way.... The metnod of 
historical comparison discovers art to be in every age 
the exclusive trust and treasure of the workman.’’ 
This contention Sir Edmund vehemently opposes; 
for it, he says, “not one scrap of evidence has been 
produced,’ but, while rejecting the theory of 
instinctive, or spontaneous, or beehive co-operative 
building, he is willing to concede that the master 
builder was occasionally the designer—a proposition 
that nobody has ever dented. 


In 1886 Sir Edmund Beckett became Lord Grim- 
thorpe, but he did not think it beneath him to remain 
the candid friend of architects. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century ”’ for January, 1893, in an alleged review of 
thirteen essays on “Architecture a Profession or an 
Art,’’ which was edited by Mr. (now Sir) T. G. Jack- 
son and Mr. Norman Shaw, Lord Grimthorpe revived 
and re-stated all his old prejudices, with all his old 
positiveness and dogmatism. The only sign in it 
that age had at all mellowed him is what I take to be 
an attempt at a pun. “The letters A.R.I.B.A.,” he 
supposes, “are professionally worth buying at the 
price they cost initially Gn both senses).” 

Taken broadly, he was that most amusing of 
persons, an unconscious humorist. He seems to have 
spent about two-thirds of a strenuous life in preach- 
ing good architecture, and the other third in doing it 
about as badly as it has ever been done on a large 
scale. Incidentally he was an excellent lawyer and 
an inspired mechanic in locks and clocks. 

DIOGENES. 
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“PREPARING FOR RECONSTRUCTION, 


SERIES of articles on “ The Rebuilding of the 

State” is appearing in the “ New Statesman,” 

In the opening article there is a much-needed 

caution against doing things meanly and in a hurry— 
building being one of them :— 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the greater part 
of the City of London was reduced by fire to a 
condition not altogether unlike that of the zone 
of desolation over which the armies have been fighting 
on the Western Front. So long as the Great Fire 
lasted everybody was too busy on work of the most 
urgent national importance to be able to think about 
reconstruction. Immediately it was over, Sir 
Christopher Wren, and doubtless others, were prompt 
with the wisest possible projects for a reasonable 
“town-planning,” which would not only have given us 
a beautiful new City, but would probably also have 
spared the inhabitants some of the insanitation and 
disease of the eighteenth century, and saved us, in the 
nineteenth century, much of the cost of very imper- 
fectly widening the congested City lanes. But the 
plans came too late. Before the Government could 
take action, before the necessary legal formalities 
could be overcome, the “ interests” got to work ; every 
man started to rebuild on his own freehold (“ business 
as usual”); and the tortuous, dark, crowded old City 
reappeared, of brick instead of lath and plaster, but 
otherwise with most of the medizval imperfections. 
Only the Cathedral and the churches got the benefit 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s deliberate planning; and ~ 
of all the hurried rebuilding only the Cathedral and 
the churches have endured. Practically all the rest of 
the hasty reconstruction had, during the ensuing gene- 
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DOORWAY OF THE BASSETT HOUSE, HAMDEN, CONN. 


rations, at vast expense, to be done over again, and 
done differently. Unless we manage, some- 
how, even during the stress of war, also to think out 
plans and come to timely decision upon the various 
social reconstructions that ought to follow the war, the 
nation will find itself repeating, on a larger scale, and 


_ with even more calamitous results on national life, the 


dreary experience of the rebuilding of the City of 
London after 1666, without even a St. Paul’s to the 
credit of the national forethought. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 
War Memoriats. 

Sirs,—In your leader last week you refer to our 
North Wales Heroes’ Memorial. We appreciate your 
kindly comment, and agree with your general policy, 
which 1s against the premature erection of public war 
memorials. But there are exceptions to most rules, 
and the North Wales scheme has special charac- 


‘teristics. 


For some years we have been endeavouring to solve 
the problem of new science buildings for the Univer- 
sity College of North Wales. Recently, Mr. R. J. 
Thomas, of Holyhead, to whose happy inspiration is 


‘due the inception of the scheme for incorporating a 


memorial to the men of North Wales who have fallen 
in the war with new science buildings, opened a fund 
with the very handsome donation of £20,000, and this 
amount has already been about doubled by other 
friends. The full scheme involves an outlay of 
4 150,000. 
_ The intention is to set up an enduring memorial to 
the fallen heroes, for if the Empire is to prove worthy 
of the heroic sacrifices made by the flower of its youth 
in this war, and to continue to play a leading part in 
the world, and in the advancement of civilisation, the 
Mother Country must take her full share in the after- 
war development of Imperial resources. Her main 
contribution to this task should be a fresh army of 
Vigorous young men and women, thoroughly trained in 
science and business organisation. 
G. A. HUMPHREYS. 


HESS REA iis: 


Reconstruction of the Temple Underground Railway 
Station. 
| N our last issue we commented upon the transforma- 
tion that has been effected on the old Under- 
ground Railway since the introduction of electric 
locomotion, and published some interesting illustra- 
tions of the scheme of replanning and reconstruction 
carried out at Charing Cross from the designs of Mr. 
H. W. Ford. In this issue we give a number of views 
of the Temple Station, which has also been rebuilt 
from designs by the same architect. It will be remem- 
bered that the Embankment front of the old Temple 
Station consisted of a bleak and rather forbidding 
brick wall. This has disappeared, and in its place we 
now have a dignified arcade of arches divided by 
coupled pilasters and crowned with a balustrade, the 
whole carried out in Portland stone. The new book- 
ing hall, of which a view is given on one of the plates, 
ig typical of most others that are included in the 
rebuilding scheme. The reconstructed stations on the 
Underground are models of simple dignity of design 
and of convenient arrangement. 


Carved Oak Chimney piece and Overmantel. 

This very fine piece of carving, in the manner of 
Grinling Gibbons, is the work of Mr. J. Edmund 
Grove. The totai height is 11 ft. 6 in., and’ the greatest 
projection of the carving at the top of the overmantel is 
about 15 in., whereas the drops at the sides are about 
gin. All the carving is done out of the solid. The 
centre panel is so arranged that it can be either used 
for a painting or removed for a glass substitute. We 
are asked to state that the work is for sale; and we 
shall be pleased to put enquirers into touch with Mr. 
Grove. 


Cockerell’s Restoration of the Forum of Nerva, Rome. 

The Forum of Nerva, of which a reproduction of 
Cockerell’s fine conjectural restoration is published 
on one of the plates in this issue, was 150 ft. wide and 
350 ft. deep, and at the farther end was a hexastyle 
temple dedicated to Minerva. The walls enclosing 
the forum on either side were nearly 100 ft. high, so 
that some scheme of decoration with regard to them 
had to be devised. This consisted of detached 
columns, with responds, of the Corinthian order, carry- 
ing an entablature. Above the entablature was a 
lofty attic story, with cornice and projecting pedestals 
above the columns carrying statues, and between these 
pedestals the attic was decorated with bas-reliefs. The 
columns and the facing of the wall up to the entabla- 
ture were in Greek marble, and the frieze was deco- 
rated with reliefs representing the various handicrafts 
which were under the protection of Minerva. At the 
present day all that remains of this magnificent forum 
is two columns, the intervening wall with the entabla- 
ture and attic story, and a relief of Minerva about life- 
size on the latter. The columns are buried about half 
their height, and the subject is a favourite one for 
artistic representations. The original from which our 
reproduction is made hangs in the Architectural School 
of the Royal Academy. 


Entrance to Bassett House, Hamden, U.S.A. 

This entrance is an excellent example of early 
American detail, built in 1819. It is constructed of 
white pine, except the shafts of the columns, which are 
turned from solid pieces of maple. Its most attractive 
feature is the curve with which the sloping roof 1s ter- 
minated on either side—a curve which is repeated in 
the main cornice of the house at the gable ends. Our 
reproductions are made by courtesy of the “ Architec- 
tural Forum.” The measured drawing reproduced on 
the double-page plate in this issue is by Mr. Frederick 
Kelly. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


£20,000 New Building in Newcastle. 

Plans for the erection of a new building 
at a cost of £20,000 by Messrs. T. Howe 
and Co. in Sandyford Road, Newcasile, 
have been approved by the Town Im- 
provement Committee. The buildings, 
which will be 320 ft. in length, will include 
shops, offices, blacksmiths’ shops, and 
stabling accommodation for 200 horses. 
The work will be commenced at the end 
of the war. 


St. Aldwyn Memorials. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury dedi- 
cated, on Ascension Day, the work of 
adornment and enrichment of the chancel 
and sanctuary of Coln St. Aldwyn Church, 
which Countess St. Aldwyn and her three 
daughters have carried out as a memorial 
to the late Earl St. Aldwyn and Viscount 
and Viscountess Quenington. The work 
includes an oak reredos and _ altar-rails, 
linen-fold panelling on the walls, and oak 
choir-stalls. 


Waterproofing a Dock. 

We have received an account of one of 
the most interesting instances of the 
efficacy of waterproofed cement. The 
case in point is a dock ‘‘ Somewhere in 
England.” At high tide the sea water 
almost reaches the top of the retaining 
wall of the dock, and much trouble has 
been occasioned owing to water penetrat- 
ing the wall. Many remedies were un- 
successfully adopted, and owing to an 
advertisement seen in the technical jour- 
vals Pudloed cement was used with per- 
fectly successful results. 


Sir Ernest George, R.A. 

Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., who has 
been elected a Royal Academician, was 
born in 1839, studied at the Royal 
Academy Schools, and won the Gold 
Medal for Architecture in 1859, and in 
1896 the Queen’s Gold Medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, of which 
body he was President in 1908-1909. His 
professional architectural work is well 
known, and as an etcher he has published 
plates of the Moselle, the Loire, Belgium, 
and Venice. He was elected an Associate 
of the Academy in 1910 and knighted in 
the following year. 


Marlborough College War Memorial. 

It has been decided that the Marl- 
borough College War Memorial shall com- 
prise the following objects: (1) A cloister 
on the south side of the chapel, on the 
walls of which the names of those who 
have fallen will be inscribed. (2) The 
education at Marlborough of sons of 
O.M.s who have fallen or who have been 
incapacitated in the war. (3) Any surplus 
will be applied for the establishment of an 
Endowment Fund, or will be used for such 
other purposes as the committee of the 
Marlburian Club may recommend. It is 
hoped to raise £20,000 for the above 
objects. 


A Sea-going Concrete Ship. 

The Fougner Steel Concrete Shipbuild- 
ing Company of Moss, Norway, which 
have hitherto only built small lighters and 
barges, have now contracted for the con- 
struction of two sea-going motor ships. 
Some time ago a committee was formed in 
Norway to inquire into the conditions on 
which ships built by this company might 
receive recognition by the authorities. 
Meantime the firm has obtained permis- 
sion from the Norwegian Government to 
build two motor vessels as test ships, one 
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of which will be of about 600 tons capacity, 
to the order of Mr. G. M. Bryde, Chris- 
tiania. The dimensions of this vessel will 
be: Length, 145 ft.; breadth (on con- 
crete), 273 ft.; depth of hold, 15% ft. En- 
gines and accommodation for crew will be 
placed aft, and on the long roomy fore- 
deck there will be three hatches with 
winches. The construction of this ship is 
a great forward step in Norwegian enter- 
prise, this being a new departure in ship- 
building, and looked upon by many with 
great scepticism. 
Dissolution of Partnership. 

From an announcement appearing in 
our advertisement pages it will be seen 
that the partnership of Messrs. Briggs, 
Wolstenholme, and Thornely has been 
dissolved by mutual consent as from 
May 31, 1917. Mr. Frank Gatley Briggs 
and Mr. Arnold Thornely will continue to 
practise as architects and surveyors under 
the style of Briggs and Thornely at Royal 
Liver Building, Liverpool, and Merlin 
Road, Blackburn, and Mr. Harry Vernon 
Wolstenholme will continue to practise as 
an architect and surveyor under his own 
name at Central Buildings, Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 


GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS. 


Building Licences Necessary. 

With a view to removing misconceptions 
which have recently arisen in various parts 
of the country, the Minister of Munitions 
directs attention to the fact that no build- 
ing or construction work costing over 
#500, or involving the use of construc- 
tional steel, can be undertaken without a 
licence from the Ministry. It is pointed 
out that such a licence is as necessary for 
work involved in the restoration of pro- 
perty destroyed or damaged by fire or air- 
craft as for work undertaken in other cir- 
cumstances. 


Restrictions on Sale and Purchase of 
Builders’ Machinery. 

In pursuance of the powers conferred 
upon him by Regulation 30a of the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations, the 
Minister of Munitions orders in a circular 
dated June 5th, that the war material to 
which that Regulation applies shall include 
war material of the following classes and 
descriptions, namely: All machinery 
driven by power and suitable for use in 
cutting, working, or operating on wood, 
including: Sawing machines of all de- 
scriptions, general joiners, mortise, tenon 
and boring machines, lathes and rounding 
machines, box and cask making machines 
and all machines accessory thereto. 
Scraping and sandpapering machines, 
wheelwright machinery, firewood making 
and bundling machinery, wood woolfibre 
and pulp machinery, saw sharpening and 
setting machines, saw stretchers and 
brazing apparatus, all machines for grind- 
ing, planing or moulding irons. All 
applications for a permit to purchase or 
enter into negotiations for the purchase of 
the war material referred to in the above 
Order should be made to the Executive 
Officers of the Area Clearing House 
Boards, whose addresses may be obtained 
upon application to The Director, Cen- 
tral Clearing House, Ministry of Muni- 
tions, Charing Cross Buildings, S.W.2. 
All applications for a permit to sell or 
enter into negotiations for the sale of the 
war material referred to in the above 
Order should be made to “ The Director ” 
of Wood Working Machinery, Charing 
Cross Buildings, S.W.2. 


Eb. Abdi 


TRADE AND _ CRAFT. 


“ Agatex”’’. Cement and Concrete Floor 


Hardener. 


Cement and concrete floors that are sub- 
ject to hard wear frequently become a 
source of inconvenience to business and a 
danger to health. Surfaces begin ta 
granulate, or ‘‘ dust,’’ and soon develop. 
soft spots, which speedily wear into holes; — 
and patching and repairing them become 
necessary at regular intervals. The dust 
that is produced by wear is a great annoy- 
ance, if only it settles on materials and 
manufactured articles; but to machinery 
and electrical equipment it is particularly 
detrimental. Moreover, a floor that is 
constantly ‘‘ dusting ’’ cannot be kept per- 
fectly clean; and the faster it disintegrates 
the more insanitary it becomes. 


A soft, granulating cement floor may be 
due to a variety of causes. The cement or 
sand may have been of an inferior quality, 
or may not have been properly mixed and 
applied. The cement may have set unduly 
fast, thus causing crystallisation before: 
the floor had been fully trowelled; or, 
alternatively, it may have been so slow in 
setting that the smoothing of the floor by 
the trowel had the effect of weakening 
and breaking down the process of crystal- 
lisation. Again, the cement topping’ may 
have been laid on concrete that absorbed 
water, thus robbing the cement of the 
amount of moisture necessary for proper 
chemical action. To give hard, durable 
properties to such concrete floors the 
elements in the cement must be chemic- 
ally transformed. New compounds must 
be formed which are harder, denser, and 
offer more resistance to wear. 

Such a_ transformation is effected by 
the application of ‘‘ Agatex,’’ the chemical 
compound that has been produced by the 
Trus-Con Laboratories for preventing the 
wearing and ‘‘dusting’’? of concrete 
floors. ‘‘ Agatex,’’ which derives its name 
from agate, because of its hard, smooth, 
Wear-resisting qualities, transforms a 
soft, ‘‘ dusting,’’ or granulating cement 
floor into a hard, smooth-wearing surface 
without changing its colour or appear- 
ance, the principle of its action being 
primarily chemical. ‘‘ Agatex ” utilises 
the chemical activity of the elements in the 
cement to form new compounds of 
cementing value that bind together the 
loosely held particles of sand and form a 
surface that is hard and resistive to- 
wear. ‘“‘ Agatex’’ is comparatively inex- 
pensive, and is easily applied with a long- 
handled brush at a small cost in labour. 
One of its principal advantages is that its 
use does not involve a floor lying idle 
during treatment. Three separate appli- 
cations are necessary. The compound 
may be applied on any three successive 
evenings, and on each following day the 
floor may be used without in any way 
harming or retarding the chemical re- 
action. After the third application the 
chemical reaction is complete, and the 
floor presents a hard, smooth surface— 
wearproof, dustproof, and sanitary. 


We have much pleasure in adding our 
own personal testimony to the excellent 
qualtities of ‘“‘ Agatex,’’ which accom- _ 
plishes all that its producers claim for it. 
The concrete floor of our publications 
stock-room having given considerable 
trouble and caused no little inconvenience’ 
through the ‘‘ dusting ’’ of its surface, it . 
was treated with the ‘‘ Agatex’’ prepara- 
tion, and has since given complete satis- 
faction in every respect. 
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UETITUDINOUSLY and 
nobly have the nation’s women 
responded to the call for national 
service. High and low, rich and poor 
—peeress, University scholar, shop-girl, 
factory-girl—have forsaken their normal 
activities and taken up with courage 
and energy, and with rapidly increas- 
ing skill, almost every kind of labour, 
light and heavy, that men have had per- 
force to forsake for such time as men’s 
work is to confront the foe. Railway 
porters, “bus conductors, letter-carriers, 
police, clerks, gardeners, agriculturists, 
munition-workers are now—with the ex- 
ception of the last-named—mostly of the 
“softer sex ”—an expression that may 


right 


WOMEN 


have to be abandoned if the hardening 
process of strenuous labour is much 
longer continued. 

And women are largely engaged in all 
sorts of building operations—mainly as a 
matter of war-service. Our illustrations 
show them at work on various buildings 
required for the Government. Roughness 
and laborious tasks do not daunt them. 
They revel in hardships from which in 
normal times they would have instinc- 
tively recoiled. Large bands of women 
have been trained in carpentry and sent 
off to France. In every department of 
the building industry, from the architect's 
office to the labourer’s hod, they are work- 
ing cheerfully and with a vigour and 


IN WAR WORK. 


strength that could hardly have been 
anticipate dfrom them. Their patriotic acti- 
vities will leave indelible marks on the 
race to which they help very considerably 
to make us proud to belong, and also 
they will give us many new views of in- 
dustrial conditions. After the war many 
of them will claim, quite justly, to be re- 
tained in the positions which they have 
so admirably filled, and thus they will 
which 


create new industrial problems 
trade-unionists may find it difficult to 
solve —less_ difficult, alas! from the 


melancholy fact that so many of the gal- 
ant men whose places they have taken will 
not return. Women will bring, without 
e doubt, a considerable degree of refine- 


MAKING CONCRETE 


PIPES; 


HANDLING AND TRANSPORTING BRICKS. 


(Published by Special Permission of the Ministry of Munitions.) 
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ment and amenity to many occupations. 
True, this has not been hitherto a marked 
result of the employment of girls and 
women in factories; but, then, the mate- 
rial was rougher to start with. Now, 
however, that the fine flower of woman- 
hood has come to the rescue of the coun- 
try, the woman will have more influence 
on occupation than occupation will have 
on the woman, and much that is unlovely 
and untidy will disappear from industrial 
buildings. For the moment women 
workers are putting up with a great deal 
of inconvenience that they will not tole- 
rate in normal times, and their comfort 
and convenience will have to be studied 
more scrupulously than is at present pos- 
sible. Demands that nobody thinks of 
expressing just now will be put ferward 
and will have to be conceded, more espe- 
cially since women will be _ enfran- 
chised, and will be sure to exercise that 
privilege for the benefit of women 
workers ; among whom, indeed, there are 
already some of the ablest and most 
active industrial economists of the day— 
for example, Mrs. Sidney Webb, Miss 
Clementina Black, Miss Mary Macarthur, 
Miss Margaret Macmillan, and many an- 
other noble woman who has made it her 
life-work to assert the rights of women 
workers. If, in the whirligig of events, it 
should happen that, in Britain as in some 
other countries, brickmaking, bricklay- 
ing, carpentry, plumbing, and so forth, 
become recognised hereafter as regular 
occupations for women, a result that— 
except as regards brickmaking—one 
hardly anticipates, and would not like to 
see materialised—there will ensue a mild 
revolution in those industries. It should 
mean betterment. But will it? We do 
not want to see Britain’s womanhood 
coarsened with toil, unless after-the-war 
economic conditions, at present but dimly 
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WOMEN STACKING WOOD. 
(Published by Special Permission of the Ministry of Munitions.) 


foreseen, make this sacrifice imperative 
In the meantime, our grateful thanks to 
them for the hardships they are gladly en- 
during for old England’s sake. 


Exhibition of Women’s Work at Bristol. 


This exhibition, which is being held at 
the Royal Colonial Institute, Bristol, is 
one of a series which has been arranged 
for various industrial centres by the 
Labour Supply Department of the 
Ministry of Munitions in order to demon- 


WOMEN AS BRICKLAYERS’ LABOURERS. 
(Published by Special Permission of the Ministry of Munitions.) 


strate to those interested the highly im- 
portant part which women are now taking 
in connection with the production of 
munitions of war. The work which 
women have proved themselves capable of 
doing successfully, both from the 
technical and economic standpoints, is 
wonderful in its variety, and now com- 
prises processes which require a vem 
high degree of skill. 

The exhibition, which was opened on 
May 30 by the Lord Mayor of Bristol, is 
the second of the series, the first having 
been held in London in March. This 
was entirely successful, and the interest 
it aroused exceeded expectations. The 
present exhibition contains a_ greater 
variety of specimens than were available 
for the former one, and care has been 
taken to furnish the visitors with the most 
detailed information possible regarding 
the various articles. The new specimens 
comprise a fine collection of breech 
mechanism details for several sizes of 
guns, and the additions made to the col- 
lection of gauges, cutters, and tool-room 
and precision work of all kinds are note- 
worthy. Besides the actual specimens ot 
work, which cover the benches, the exhibi- 
tion contains many hundreds of fine 
mounted official photographs illustrating 
the employment of women on machines 
and processes of which it is impracticable 
to furnish samples. 

A summary of the activities of women 
illustrated by the photographs and 
samples at Bristol is all that it is possible 
to give, and an outline of the ground | 
covered by the exhibition may be indi- 
cated by the following brief description. 


General Labouring. 


In various quarrying and building work 
women are seen excavating, mixing lime, 
stone-breaking, sieving, and feeding slag- 
crushers for mixing concrete, handling 
bricks and mixing mortar, and acting as 
bricklayers’ labourers (see the accompany- 
ing illustrations). In blast furnaces they) 
are unloading and stacking limestone and 
fuel, stacking stove bricks, and doing 
general yard work. In forges, rolling and. 
wire mills, they are checking and loading’ 
shell forgings, stamping and scaling them, 
and loading wire reels into trucks. In 
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machine shops they are doing general 
labouring, including oiling — shafting, 
cleaning, and painting. 


Semt-Skilled Heavy Work. 

(a) Wire and Rolling Mills.—In wire 
and rolling mills they are shown rolling 
cartridge metal; they pickle, dry, and 
gauge cartridge metal strip to .oo1 in. and 
bundle it; groove and scrape copper wire, 
and prepare it for drawing ; operate barbed 
wire twisting machines, lace up and face 
off reels of barbed wire, and operate a 
variety of wire-rope stranding and winding 
machines. 


(0) Explosives: Soap and Chemical 
Works.—In the manufacture of explosives 
and chemicals they are seen loading raw 
materials into ships, picking cotton waste, 
charging nitric acid stills with nitrate and 
stoking them, nitrating cotton and empty- 
ing the product, bagging T.N.T. and tak- 
ing charge of the compressed-air pumping 
station for the sulphuric acid lifts. In 
soap-making and other industries they are 
shown acting as labour-assistants. 


(c) Foundries.—In foundry work they 
are shown making cores, operating a 
variety of moulding machines, stump- 
moulding, and carrying moulds from the 
machine to the trolley. In other views 
they are fettling, riddling, and transport- 
ing sand. 


(d) Constructional Engineering.—In 
constructional engineering women are seen 
both as helpers and as operators on heavy 
as well as light work ; cutting steel-bar on 
a circular-saw and on a band-saw, drilling 
angle and T-bars, operating a large 
punching and shearing machine on junc- 
tien and tie-plates, cutting gear on a gear- 
planer, working a buffing machine on 
angles and cover-plates, operating and 
helping on hydraulic riveting machines, 
and pneumatic riveters, and working edge- 
planing machines. In one view four 
women are in charge of twelve drilling 
machines, working on a steel boom for 
bridge girders ; in another a woman: is in 
charge of three radial drills on a lattice 
girder for a railway bridge, in another 
drilling the cast-iron bed-plate for roller 
bearings for a railway bridge. Elsewhere 
they are seen working with hack-saws. 
painting and assisting platers’ helpers .n 


work such as assembling steel girders. In 
one view a woman is helping with a 
hydraulic riveter, steadying and placing 
the machine on hot rivets; in another a 
woman is marking out channels for the 
main boom of a girder for a_ railway 
bridge. | 


Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering. 

In shipbuilding and marine engineering 
photographs show women electric wiring 
on board, counter-sinking plates, operat- 
ing radial drills, grummeting, tubing, and 
expanding condensers for marine engines, 
cutting flats on columns of launch engine 
with 16-in. shaper, turning propeller shaft 
liners, and connecting rods for marine 
engines, scraping up pistons and bedding 
junk rings, and operating drilling, boring, 
and a variety of other machines on eccen- 
tries, fly-wheels, bed-plates, etc. A num- 
ber of views show them trimming and 
polishing turbine plates and building up 
motors. 

In some views the operator is doing 
skilled work—setting up her tools, for 
example, for non-repetition work, scraping 
and fitting various parts, marking off a 
variety of parts on the surface table, etc. 


General Engineering. 

A still greater variety of work is seen in 
general engineering. Women are shown 
attending power-plant up to 1,000 I.H.P. 
Belliss engine, taking charge of electric 
generating plant and large switchboards, 
operating electric overhead and jib cranes 
up to 60 tons, and driving electric trucks ; 
welding both electrically and with oxy- 
acetylene burners, and cutting plates with 
the oxy-acetylene flame. A shopful of 
women is seen dismantling, repairing, and 
reassembling entire coin-freed gas-meters. 
In the machine shop various views show 
woimen boring a boiler-shell, placing boiler- 
plates on an edge planer, drilling a boiler 
plater on a radial, operating a radial drill 
surfacer on boiler-flue flanges, and 
operating a boiler-plate bending machine. 

In a locomotive shop they are seen work- 
ing slotting, slot milling, horizontal mill- 
ing, shaping and other machines on 
motion details and other loco. parts, and 
a variety of other machines; screwing 
bolts, boring fire-box stays, file polishing 
connecting rods, pipes, etc. Specimens 
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are shown of an engine axle-box, drilled, 
planed, bored, and radiused with taper 
heads and grooves, milled and keep fitted ; 
a bogey wheel centre, and other loco. 
parts. : 

In many views women are both operat- 
ing and setting up tools and work on a 
variety of machines used for ron-repetition 
jobs, and marking off and fitting seatings 
and parts for loco. work. 


Tool Room, Gauges, and Precision Work. 

The section of tool room, gauge, and 
allied work deserves particular attention 
because many of the specimens shown 
illustrate very strikingly what is also to 
be found in the other sections—the ability 
of women to undertake not only the repeti- 
tion work, but also individual jobs with 
short runs, for which the operator sets up 
both the work and the,tools. Among the 
specimens shown are complete ring 
gauges for 18-pdr. and 8-in. howitzers, 
and cylinder gauges for 60-pdr. and 4.5-in. 
howitzers ; cartridge-case drawing, taper- 
ing, and heading dies, and case heading 
and bullet-forming punches; a complete 
set of punches and dies for small ammuni- 
tion, spade cutters from 3 in. to 9.2 in. for 
shells, lathe tools, and a variety of twist- 
drills, milling and shell-boring cutters, 
reamers, drill-chucks, and parts, and plug, 
ring, and thread gauges. A notable 
exhibit 1s a pair of taps and dies that were 
made complete in the ordinary course of 
manufacture, except for the backing-off 
of the dies, by women of three weeks’ 
experience. 


Gun Components and Small Arms. 

In the manufacture of guns, women are 
seen engaged on parts for howitzers, naval 
guns, and wagons, and specimens of a 
large number are shown. These include 
elements of a considerable variety of sizes 
and descriptions, from the 3 pdr. Hotch- 
kiss to the 8-in. howitzer. The parts of 
breech mechanisms in particular are 
shown in much detail. A large clinometer 
and a number of parts for gun-sights, as 
used in our own and in Allied armies, are 
also exhibited. 

Many views show women on the manu- 
facture of small arms ; chasing the thread 
on the breech-end of a rifle barrel for 
attaching it to the bolt action, rifling and 
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fine-boring and grinding the barrel to 
close gauge, milling the bolt and sides of 
fore-sight, drilling the axle-hole in back- 
sight and spring-hole in_ back-sight 
bed, reamering it to fit barrel and 
pressing it on to barrel. They are seen 
performing similar work in the manufac- 
ture of machine-guns. Specimens are also 
shown of parts of the Lee-Enfield rifle, as 
well as of Lewis, Vickers, and Maxim guns 
made entirely by women. 


Machine Tools: 


In machine-tool making women are seen 
lining the fast heads of lathes to micro- 
meter, scraping beds and saddles and head 
stock bearings of lathes, scraping and bed- 
ding down slides of radial drills, erecting 
lathes, and fitting and assembling counter- 
shafts, turning pulleys, planing bevelled 
gear, boring hand-wheels, shaping miscel- 
laneous parts, operating and setting up 
turret lathes on small parts, grinding fric- 
tion rings and taper pins (the latter to a 
limit of .ooo5 in.), milling bevelled teeth 
on horizontal millers, and pump covers and 
other parts on vertical millers, and on tur- 
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ret lathes, making interchangeably all the 
parts of self-opening die-heads, specimens 
of which are exhibited. 


Projectiles and Trench Warfare. 


The operations now undertaken by 
women in the production of shells and 
fuses covered practically the whole manu- 
facture of the smaller sizes and many of 
the larger. It is therefore needless to 
specify the various operations that are 
illustrated and exhibited. Devices are 
shown for lifting 9.2-in. shells, handling 
6-in. shell billets with tongs 7 ft. long, and 
forging them in a 300-ton press and 
inspecting the finished shell. 

Among the specimens are a number of 
the principal patterns of fuses, some in 
three-quarter section showing the interna! 
construction; a series of howitzer 
cartridge-cases in various stages of prepa- 
ration ; and the finished Stokes bomb with 
an assortment of its parts. Among the 
sundry appliances of trench warfare are an 
aerial torpedo, stamped, machined, and 
welded completely by women; Stokes 
bombs, aerial bombs, and Mills’ hand 
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grenades made by them throughout, the 
limit of accuracy of the spun detonator in 
the Stokes bomb being .oor in.; a vane- 
less rifle grenade made completely by 
women, parts of it to a limit of .oo1 in, ; 
and a considerable number of pressings for 
detonator tubes, phosphor bombs, ete. 


WAR-TIME FACTORY BUILDING. 


This building is designed to give a semi- 
basement floor, with particularly cool 
storage on the lower floor. The upper 
floors are designed for storage purposes, 
and are also arranged to take light machi- 
nery if required. All the structural work 
is of reinforced concrete, the floors being 
paved with metallic paving. The roof is 
constructed of wood principals, with re- 
inforced concrete ties at every second 
truss, and roof boarding covered with 
mineral rock asphalte. The glazing is 
formed of lead-covered steel bars to the 
roof and of concrete bars to the walls. 
Lifts will be arranged to travel to each 
floor, and there is an external staircase. 
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PREHISTORIC CAMPS AND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


At the last meeting of the Historical 
Association for this session, at Bristol 
University, a lecture was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Lloyd-Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S., on 
“Prehistoric Remains in the Neighbour- 
hood of Bristol.” 

Professor Lloyd-Morgan began his lec- 
ture with a passing reference to the 
Roman road running across the Downs, to 
‘the Wansdyke, the western origin of 
which may be at Stokeleigh Camp, to the 
dolmens at Stoke Bishop, and to the 
barrows on the Mendips, of which the 
round ones are British and the long 
ones pre-Aryan, and then described in 
more detail the camps on each side of the 
Avon. The three camps—that on Obser- 
vatory Hill, the Burwalls Camp, and the 
Stekeleigh Camp—are all pre-Roman, but 
may have been occupied by later invaders. 
There is little evidence of definite construc- 
tion in the camp on Observatory Hill; 
traces of a mortar-like substance have 
been found, but this may only be calcined 
limestone due to camp fires. The Bur- 
walls Camp has practically disappeared, 
though on the Nightingale Valley side a 
small mound remains, the core of which 
contains smashed limestone and charcoal; 
there is, however, not sufficient evidence 
to show whether the whole camp wall was 
built with this central hearting; if it were, 
the camp was built on a different principle 
from the others. 

The wall of the Stokeleigh Camp has 
been examined in various places, ana is of 
the type known as dry-walling. No mortar 
is used, and the stones are laid in courses. 
On the. Nightingale Valley side these 
stones are more massive; these are the 
foundation stones. The width of the base 
of the wall was about five feet. Evidences 
of a different construction of camp walls 
are found in the Worlebury Camp, where 
a series of smooth facings are found, with 
rubble walls against them— a kind of wall 
which would increase the difficulties of 
attack. Differences such as these may 
mark differences in the tribes that built 
the camps. The pits in Worlebury Camp 
are probably later than the original con- 
struction of the camp and have given evi- 
dence of occupation at different periods. 

Leaving the camps, Professor Lloyd- 
Morgan gave an account of the stone 
circles at Stanton Drew, which are much 
earlier in construction, and probably may 
be dated about 2500 B.c. The stones com- 
posing the circles were all brought from a 
distance, probably from Harptree. ‘The 
great circle consists of thirty stones, and 
on the eastern side there is a stone avenue ; 
a smaller circle of eight stones lies to the 
north-east and another of twelve to the 
south-west. There are isolated stones 
towards the north and west, known re- 
spectively as the Quoit and the Cove. A 
line drawn from the Cove to the north- 
east circle passes almost through the 
centre of the great circle, where it crosses 
another drawn from the Quoit to the 
south-west circle. An observer standing 
at the centre of the great circle about 
May 8 or 9 would see the sun rising along 
the lower line of the avenue, and if on 
Midsummer Day he stood at the Cove, and 
looked to the north-east circle, he would 
see the sun rise along that line. The 
possible explanation of the circles is there- 
fore that they were built originally as a 
temple for the cult of the May-November 
year, and that an addition to them was 
made when the later cult of the June- 


December year was adopted. They thus 
show the history of a change of cult, and 
date from pre-Aryan or Iberian times, for 
in Africa the same use of the Orientation 
in connection with leading stars has been 
found. 


THE DUNDEE HOUSING MODEL. 


During ten days 19,603 persons visited 
the model of the proposed dwelling-house 
to be erected by Dundee Town Council. 
Mr. James Thomson, the city engineer, has 
submitted a report to the Dundee Housing 
and Town Planning Committee, in which 
he stated that the expenditure incurred in 
the erection of the model was justified, as 
had been fully confirmed by the record of 
the number of visitors, by the number of 
those who had indicated their desire to 
obtain houses, by the advantage taken of 
the opportunities for criticism, and by 
the many practical suggestions made by 
probable tenants. During ten days from 
May 19 to May 28, both inclusive, 19,603 
persons visited the model, and the number 
who had already intimated their desire to 
obtain houses was 132, which was equal to 
fully one-fourth of the total number of 
houses proposed under both schemes at 
Stirling Park and Logie, and this notwith- 
standing that members of the committee 
had not yet explained the schemes at ward 
meetings of the working class citizens as 
was proposed. A variety of written cri- 
ticisms was received on cards provided for 
the purpose. Most of these had reference 
to minor matters, all of which could be 
quite well dealt with should the permanent 
buildings be proceeded with. 


The points on which there appeared to 
be the greatest divergence of opinion 
related to the method of reaching the bed- 
room, etc., through the living-room instead 
of by a separate lobby, and as to the pro- 
vision or non-provision of a bath within 
each house. The best answer to these 
objections was the number of applications 
which have been made by willing tenants 
for houses as designed and reproduced in 
the model, but it might be well to keep an 
open mind on that part of the scheme 
until the members of the committee had 
had their meetings in the wards; and, 
meantime, it might be explained that, if 
lobby space and separate entrance to 
bedroom were provided as suggested and 
the size of living-room not reduced, the 
additional first cost owing to enlarged area 
would involve an increase of fully 6d. to 
the weekly rent. 

In conclusion, he added that ir would be 
vain to attempt to satisfy the demands of 
all intending tenants. The opinion of the 
majority must prevail, and in the mean- 
time questions of detail might be safely 
left over until the policy had been decided. 
As to the demand for the houses there 
need be no doubt, the number and enthu- 
siasm of visitors and the number of appli- 
cations for houses testifying to the fact. 


Mr. A. W. Paton, the convener, sug- 
gested that the councillors should hold 
meetings in their different wards with the 
idea of obtaining the opinion of the 
citizens on the scheme, but it was pointed 
out that the Council had not yet committed 
itself to the scheme. 

Mr. William Anderson suggested that 
the City Engineer should prepare plans 
embodying the suggestions contained in 
the criticism of the various visitors to the 
model. 

Mr. Thomson stated that this was being 
done, and these amended plans would be 
submitted to the committee. 
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NORTH WALES HEROES 
MEMORIAL. 


A. meeting representative of all the 
public bodies in Wrexham and East Den- 
bighshire has been held at the Guildhall, 
Wrexham, to stimulate interest in the 
movement initiated by Mr. R. J. Thomas, 
of Holyhead, to commemorate the men of 
North Wales who have fallen in the war 
by erecting new science buildings in con- 
nection with the University College of 
North Wales, Bangor. Mr. R. J. Thomas. 
opened the fund with a subscription of 
£20,000, and is giving his whole time and 
energy to the campaign as honorary. secre- 
tary. An executive committee representa- 
tive of each county in North Wales and of 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester has 
been appointed, and the meeting at Wrex- 
ham was one of a series of county meet- 
ings called with the object of inaugurating 
a movement to raise £20,000 towards the 
scheme as a county contribution. Of this 
sum East Denbighshire is expected to 
raise £10,000. 


The Mayor, Councillor Rowland, who 
presided, briefly outlined the object of the 
meeting, observing it might be said that 
there were other war memorials already 
started, and that it was a pity to divide 
forces. A movement was now on foot to 
build a new infirmary at Wrexham as a 
war memorial. No one would dispute the 
fact that such an infirmary was urgently 
required for Wrexham and their industrial 
district around. They must have a new 
infirmary; it was absolutely necessary, but 
he did not know that it was necessary to 
call it a war memorial. They would have: 
to have a new infirmary without any refer- 
ence to the war. If the committee in- 
terested in promoting the new infirmary 
scheme could not see their way to do other- 
wise than retain it as a memorial he 
thought they would be all agreed that 
there must not be any antagonism between 
the two movements, which were both 
entitled to their goodwill and support. 


Lord Kenyon, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the North Wales Heroes 
Memorial, after alluding to the link 
between Wrexham and Bangor College 
formed by the boys and girls who went to 
Bangor for their university training, said’ 
in 1900 they came to the conclusion that 
the university buildings were insufficient, 
and £116,000 was raised to obtain new 
ones. They built the arts block, the 
library and museum blocks, and the great 
hall, with all the lecture rooms, and then 
they were compelled to stop through lack 
of funds. The science buildings could not 
be erected, and they had to continue the 
work in the old posting house at Bangor, 
where it was begun in 1884. The accom- 
modation was probably inadequate, and it 
was now proposed, as a memorial to the 
men of North Wales who had fallen in the 
war, to establish a new science building, 
and to make provision for the best possible 
training in agriculture, mining, geology, 
and all the other kindred ologies. 

A resolution was adopted pledging the 
meeting to. do all in its power to support 
the memorial. An executive committee 
was appointed with Lord Kenyon as chair- 
man, the Mayor as vice-chairman, Mr. 
W. T. Skene as hon. treasurer, and Mr. 
T. Robbins as secretary. It was announced 
that meetings would be held in every part 
of the district in the near future. 


[A letter on this subject appears or 
p. 275] 
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TEMPORARY MUNITION PLANT. 


A type of munition factory that is being 
erected throughout Canada for the manu- 
facture of shells is described here rather 
as a matter of curious interest than as an 
example for imitation. This plant was in- 
tended as a purely temporary factory for 
munition work, to serve during the war. 
The city bye-laws would ordinarily pro- 
hibit the erection of factories of this type, 
but the urgency of the situation has 
caused the stringency of the bye-laws to 
be reduced temporarily, provided that the 
buildings are either removed or converted 
to permanent factories after the war. 

This particular factory is built of wood, 
and in its design every consideration was 
taken of the fire risk. It is a single-storey 
structure, measuring about 289 ft. by 
190 ft., with a projecting wing on one 
corner, 67 ft. by 56 ft. The cross-section 
shows a large ventilating monitor and two 
triangular-section skylights. The columns 
are 10 by ro timbers, carried on 2 ft. sq. 
concrete piers, «carried 2 ft. 6 in. to 
3 ft. 6 in. below grade. The columns are 
spaced 14 ft. in one direction and 109 ft. in 
the other. The roof is carried on trusses 
built up of 6 by 6, 8 by 8, and 8 by 10 
timbers. They are spaced at 14 ft. 
centres, and have spans of 19 ft., except 
the monitor trusses, which span 38 ft., no 
intermediate columns being used. 

The purlins are 4 by 8 timbers, spaced 
at 4 to 5 ft. centres, covered with 134-in. 
sheeting and ready-roofing. The walls are 
composed of Z-in. T. and G. sheeting, 
covered with building paper and ready- 
roofing, fastened with cleats. Three-inch 
yellow pine planks, laid on 4 by 6 B.C. 
edar sleepers, bedded in a 4-in. cinder 
fill, form the floor. 

A shipping building of similar construc- 
tion is built alongside theefactory, with 
a crane runway 371 ft. long, the crane 
having a 109-ft. 2-in. spread. Between the 
existing and the new factories there is a 
fire-wall, a similar wall separating the 
boiler-room. At 125 h.p. boiler provides 
steam for indirect heating through fans 


and ducts located near the roof. The 
machine power is electric. 
WAR MEMORIALS IN YORK 


MINSTER. 


In our issue of May 30, Editorial com- 
ment was made on the memorandum 
issued by the Dean and Chapter of York 
Minster with respect to war memorials. 
As the memorandum has excited consider- 
able attention we here reproduce it :— 

It is most natural that in these sad days 
of bereavement and loss, lit up as they are 
by daily deeds of splendid courage and 
heroism, numbers of parents and friends 
of those who fall in battle should desire 
some memorial to be erected in the 
Minster whenever it is possible to show 
any claim to that great distinction. It is 
‘obvious that this raises questions of a 
serious nature and of great difficulty, as 
well as situations of considerable delicacy. 
‘On the one hand there is the desire to 
meet with every effort of sympathy the 
wishes of the bereaved. On _ the other 
hand there are plain facts to be faced, as :— 

1. The Minster walls have already been 
so generally utilised for the erection of 
monuments and tablets that there is com- 
paratively little space left, and this must 
be jealously safeguarded and conserved. 

2. In so glorious a church nothing but 
the very best that contemporary art can 
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produce should be allowed, and this means 
that any worthy monument will be very 
costly. een, 

3. Intensely interesting as the individual 
heroic acts of our men at the Front are to 
ourselves and to the present generation, it 
is doubtful whether anything should be 
publicly commemorated in the Minster 
which is not of sufficient importance to 
deserve and to evoke permanent and 
national interest. : 

4. The Minster is not only the pride of 
the city of York and the cathedral of the 
diocese, but it is also the metropolitical 
church of the Northern Province and a 
great national treasure house, and there- 
fore something far more than mere local 
connection with the Minster would seem 
to be required before a proposal to make 
a permanent commemoration. within its 
walls is made. 

5. The war is not yet at an-end, and it 
is obviously unwise to be filling up space 
piecemeal before we are in a position to 
take a comprehensive view of what will 
be required by way of commemoration of 
the thousands of officers and men of the 
North who have given their lives for their 
country. The Dean and Chapter are there- 
fore not prepared as a rule to come to any 
decision about mural tablets. or monu- 
ments till the war is over. 

In view of these considerations and facts 
the Dean and Chapter have laid down 
certain regulations which will be available 
for the guidance of those who may be con- 
templating the proposal of memorials. 


DERWENT VALLEY WATER. 


A somewhat serious situation has arisen 
in regard to the Derwent Valley water 
supply. The Water Committee of the 
Nottingham City Council report that a 
notice has been received by the Derwent 
Valley Water Board from the Corporation 
of Sheffield to construct works sufficient 
to provide the total remaining quantity of 
water to which the corporation is still en- 
titled. 

In considering this application the Der- 
went Valley Water Board have asked that 
they may be informed whether the 
Nottingham Corporation can spare any of 
the water to which thew are entitled from 
the board’s works, which might be offered 
to the Sheffield Corporation for the ensu- 
ing twenty years, and. if the corporation 
cannot spare any of such water, but, on 
the other hand, may require a further in- 
stalment, the board should be furnished 
with particulars within a reasonable time 
of the Nottingham requirements, so that 
any new works which may be undertaken 
for the Sheffield demand may be so de- 
signed as to suit the requirements of 
Nottingham. 

The matter has been fully and carefully 
considered, and the Nottingham Com- 
mittee have had a full report from the 
water engineer. In view of the continually 
increasing demand for water from the city 
and the surrounding area within the limits 
of the water undertaking, it is estimated 
that the yield from the sources from which 
the water supply is now obtained, includ- 
ing the existing supply from the Derwent, 
will only be sufficient at the end of ten 
years from the present time to meet the 
normal demand at that date, and that, un- 
less additional supplies are obtained, the 
present resources would be insufficient 
to meet the anticipated demands. 

Under these circumstances the com- 
mittee propose to reply that the Corpora- 
tion cannot spare anv of the remaining 
water to which they are entitled from the 


ere hi 


Derwent Valley Waterworks, and that the 
further instalment to which they are en- 
titled should be provided within the next 
ten years, and that the Board be there- 
fore furnished with particulars as soon as 
possible of the quantity required, and at 
what date the corporation will require that 
supply. 


THE STUDY VORSAKae 


Referring to a letter published in ‘“‘ The 
Times ”? of May 30, in which Sir T. G, 
Jackson brings a heavy indictment against 
art critics, Professor P. Gardner, of 
Oxford, in the course of a long letter in 
“The Times Educational Supplement ” 
of June 11, declares that art criticism in 
England is at a low ebb, and has not, as 
it ought to have, saved us from the 
monstrous invasion by futurists and post- 
impressionists and other prophets of Baal. 
But I venture to suggest, he says, that it 
might be possible, instead of exterminat- 
ing the critics, to try to improve the breed. 

The view that artists are the best judges 
of works of art is contrary to experience. 
Every critic should, indeed, have prac- 
tised some branch of art; but it is not the 
case that the most successful artists are 
most trustworthy as critics. In fact, the 
contrary has been a commonplace since 
the days of Plato. 

Other writers maintain that the public 
taste needs no guidance, but can decide 
by likes and dislikes what is artistically 
good. This is a worse view than the other. 
The man in the street judges of works of 
art by two criteria—sentiment and fashion. 
Either of these criteria may lead him to 
admire what is very poor or very bad in 
principle. 

But whether or not the principles of art 
can be taught, the history of art certainly 
can be. Some knowledge of that history 
is in most countries regarded as a part of 
a good education. While few countries” 
are fuller of excellent works of art than 
England, yet there are few countries 
where knowledge in regard to such works 
is less widely spread or less earnestly pur- 
sued. Boards of historical studies 
throughout the country have almost inva- 
riably boycotted this particular branch of 


history. At Oxford they hiave notably 
done so. Knowledge of the history of art 


will not of itself enable one to produce 
masterpieces, but it may well prevent one 
from either producing or admiring abomi- 
nations. 

The mischief, and the root of much mis- 
chief, is that in England men take to art 
criticism often, though of course not 
always, without sufficient training. An 
artist who has failed, or a newspaper 
writer who has no speciality, will turn to 
this branch of journalism as a resource. 
He will pick up superficial knowledge by 
talking to dealers and artists, and never 
reach a reasoned outlook in his subject. 
In this matter, as in all others, training 
and trouble are necessary. It is as neces- 
sary to study the history of art and the 
principles of art as it is to acquire some 
knowledge of technique. While 
Oxford has given an admirable education 
in classics, in literature, in science, she 
has almost entirely avoided the whole 
world of art. as not her business. At last 
there has come to her some sense of sin In 
this matter. The question of setting up 
a board or committee to take up art-teach- 
ing is before the university. A battle 
royal is coming on between the votaries of 
the Humanities and the votaries of natural 
science. But the latter do not usually 
object to the study of art. . . 
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HEARTY welcome will be extended to the 
A newly formed Institute of Scottish Architects, 
which has just held in Edinburgh its first 
annual convention. Those who have wondered why 
Scotland should have been so laggard in this matter 
will be somewhat reassured by the statement that an 
Architectural Institute was founded in Scotland in 
1850. That it lasted rather less than a score of years 
is perhaps explicable on the ground that it was not 
a purely professional body. Of its first list of 170 
members only thirty-three were architects, and its 
activities seemed mainly confined to the collection of 
topographical records. Societies so constituted are 
not remarkable for longevity, and may be said to 
contain within themselves from the outset the 
elements of disruption—a word of might in Scot- 
land, where, according to the ancient jest, there are 
not only frequent splits, but split splits, and split 
splitted splits. From that fate we trust that the new 
Institute will be always immune. It has in it all the 
elements of stability. Its first president, Sir 
Rowand Anderson, was an ideal selection; and he 
could have had no more worthy successor than Sir 
John J. Burnet. With a decidedly strong council, 
and with the benediction of the R.I.B.A., the Scottish 
Institute makes a most auspicious commencement, 
and we very cordially wish it all possible success. 


* * * * 


Sir Rowand Anderson, in his address at the first 
convention of the Institute, was, on the whole, 


admirably safe and sound in his summary of the 


leading principles that should, and doubtless will, 
guide the Institute. He advised that it should 
interest itself in the housing question; and he was 
no doubt entirely right in insisting that very little 
progress in it can be made until the prior problem of 
providing cheap land is equitably solved. Scotland, 
as we have found previous occasions to note, is 
changing its attitude towards housing; and in advo- 
cating the abolition of the block system Sir Rowand 
was taking the right pathway towards reform. On 
architectural training, also, he took the true line. 
“Nothing quickens the intelligence and interests ore 
so much,” he said, “as getting into contact with 
good work of the time when architecture was the 
result of evolution and tradition, and not of a 


fashion dependent largely on the fleeting literary 
influence of the day.’ 
between permanent and merely temporary values 


It is in the distinction 
that the neophyte is most in need of guidance. Again, 
“Education is wanted of a practical kind in all work 
connected with building—not the education of mere 
drawing and: skill in-reproducing (and, as we see 
everywhere, misapplying), but critical and analytical 
teaching that will bring home to the student the 
origin, the nature and development and uses of all 
ancient work in every department, along with a 
sound knowledge of all mechanical and natural 
laws, so as to ensure health, stability, and 
economy.” When, however, Sir Rowand disputes 
the proposition “ that fitness and adaptation occasion 
only satisfaction, and not the higher pleasure arising 
from beauty,’’ and is inclined to rank machines of 
precision as works of art, we fear that he merely con- 
fuses the issue by adopting terminology that is too 
flexible and accommodating to be of the slightest 


use. We cannot afford to lose thus lightly the means 


of discriminating between a Raphael and a railway 


locomotive. It is essentially true, no doubt, that a 
nice adaptation of form to function is always admir- 
able, but it does not always excite in us the same kind 
of emotion as that awakened by a fine picture, or 
statue, or building; and, the appeal being different, 
the terminology should vary accordingly. Sir 
Rowand, however, insists that “architecture must 
cease to follow ... the absurd distinction of fine 
art from that which is useful or mechanical.’ This 
revives an old controversy that cannot be profitably 
pursued ; but we are unable to agree that useful dis- 
tinctions are absurd. 


During the air raids on London last week the 
behaviour of the people was splendid. In the schools 
and colleges especially the conduct of teachers and 
pupils showed them akin to the heroes and heroines 
who have faced death so intrepidly on our torpedoed 
ships. While the taubes were filling the air with their 
horrid din, and the anti-aircraft guns were roaring, 
professors at some of the colleges for women calmly 
went on with their lectures. Children at the 
schools marched in drill order to the basements, and 
in several instances sang songs as a massed choir. In 
one instance young boys were reading aloud, in 
turns, “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’’ when shrapnel} 
fell in the playground. The boy who was reading 
finished his passage without faltering, and the boy 
who followed him took up the cue as coolly as if 
bombardment of the school were an ordinary and a 
negligible incident. Even where a bomb dropped 
into the midst of a class, killing one and injuring 
others, there was no panic, and discipline was main- 
tained. This is all very admirable; but it is hardly 
possible to avoid speculation as to whether,’ and to 
what extent, dangers from enemy aircraft will be 
taken into account in designing the schools of the 
future. If it is impracticable to provide bomb-proof 
roofs, it might be possible to construct inexpensive 
but effective shelters, consisting mainly, perhaps, of 
sandbags. The children have been so well drilled 
with respect to fire alarm that there seems to be no 
difficulty in removing them quickly from the upper 
rooms, even where the staircases are narrow and 
tortuous. None of the London schools, however, so 
far aS we are aware, is provided with external 
escape staircases, such as the Council rigorously 
insists upon for industrial buildings. They would 
not improve the appearance of the schools, but they 
would appear to be as necessary for them as for any 
other kind of building in which large numbers of 
persons are assembled; and they would discount the 
retort, “ Physician, heal thyself.’’ 


* * * * 


Whether a professional man who, in time of peace, 
collects university distinctions as ardently as some 
men collect butterflies can be truthfully said to grow 
“small by degrees and beautifully less,’”’ as the 
venerable misquotation has it, is a nice question. 
University standing, nevertheless, is popularly held 
to be a thing to be desired, and those who affect 
scorn for it are mostly those who for one reason or 
another, have been unable to attain to it. London 
University, it is announced, is about to confer 
degrees in estate management—or rather, as_ we 
gather, it will include this subject in its examinations 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science, which already 
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include veterinary science, economics, agriculture, 
engineering, mining, metallurgy, and _ horticulture. 
Details of the new curriculum are not yet available, 
but it is conjectured that it will include land survey- 
ing, estate accounting, town planning, the develop- 
ment of building estates, the valuation of land, 
taxation, rating and tithes, building construction, 
forestry, agricultural law, municipal and_ local 
government law, and urban public sanitation—a 
wide enough range, in all conscience; but, of course, 
this list merely delimitates the field of choice. It is 
not to be supposed, for instance, that the student 
who takes building construction will, as a rule, add 
forestry to his course, nor agricultural I-w. He 
might be expected, however, to take up the develop- 
ment of building estates, town-planning, and muni- 
cipal and local government law, with perhaps a little 
land surveying; but the grouping of the subjects into 
courses will be a delicate task for the university 
authorities, and we suggest that before entering upon 
it they should confer with the R.I.B.A., the Societv 
of Architects, the Institute of Builders, and the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 


* * * ae 


This forward movement on the part of London 
University is to be welcomed for many reasons. It is 
an official recognition of the dignity of business and of 
the importance of scientific traming in that and in 
technology. It enlarges the vista of the aspiring 
student, and gives him a definite and an attractive 
goal at the end of it. It should give direction and 
some degree of uniformity to the institutions that 
“work up” to the degree. There is, of course, the 
danger that it may give an unfair preference to those 
possessing a degree, as against those whom accident 
excludes from it; ‘but the coming educational reform 
will be lamentably short of completeness if it does not 
enlarge the opportunities of able students who in pre- 
sent circumstances may be shut out from the higher 
education. But the chief advantage of a degree 1s, 
after all, the value of the training of which 1t is the hall- 
mark. A London University degree may not imply 
extraordinary intelligence, but it certainly does imply 
energy, determination, and grit—qualities that are of 
the utmost value in the practical application of the 
knowledge acquired, and (in spite of what cynics may 
say) not invariably exhausted in the effort to get the 
degree. The new curriculum may possibly attract 
architectural students whose bent is in the direction of 
town-planning and surveying ; but it should not bar the 
way to a purely architectural degree. Any arrange- 
ment for the establishment of that further faculty will 
doubtless be made in consultation with the existing 
architectural schools. 


* * * * 


Last Thursday the House of Lords passed the 
second reading of the Bill empowering the South- 
eastern and Chatham Railway Company to strengthen 
the Charing Cross bridge at a cost of £167,000. Fifty- 
three noble lords voted for the Bill, and nineteen 
against it. No more favourable result was to be 
expected. Viscount Chilston, in moving the second 
reading, argued in the strain with which we are already 
too familiar ; nor was there anything very fresh in the 
pleadings of the opposition, which, however, was very 
ably conducted by the Earl of Plymouth, the Marquis 
of Crewe, Earl Curzon, and Lord Courtney. The 
Earl of Plymouth thought it was not too much to ask 
the company to hold their hands for two years after the 
war, to enable persons who were deeply interested in 
this subject to arrange a scheme for the improvement 
of London at this spot. He meant, of course, that time 
was required, not to devise a scheme, but to raise the 
necessary funds and to obtain the necessary authority 
for putting it into execution. An argument that has 
had more weight than its intrinsic value warrants is 


that the opposition should and would have been ready 
long ago with its plans and its money for the replan- 
ning which it urges as an alternative to the bolstering 
up of this ugly and decayed old bridge. There can be 
but little sincerity in such a contention, for those who 
put it forward must know right well how difficult it is, 
and how long a time it takes, to overcome the 
inveterate apathy upon which they have somewhat 
cynically relied for their present inglorious success. 


* * * * 


Lord Chilston “understood the travelling public 
were in favour of the Bill,’ and much stress has been 
laid on the support it has recerved from a few fruit- 
growers in Kent, who, in their anxiety to preserve 
Charing Cross Station as a convenient nexus between 
Canterbury and Covent Garden, seemed to have sud- 
denly condoned the offences of which hitherto they 
had been wont to accuse the railway. Neither the 
“travelling public ” (Lord Chilston forgot to say how 
microscopic a fragment of it—relatively speaking— 
has any use for the Charing Cross bridge) nor a self- 
interested minority of the Kent fruitgrowers can have 
any right whatever to inflict on London a dishgure- 
ment that would not be tolerated in any other city in 
Europe. Nor is it merely a question for Londoners. 
Lord Curzon, in the course of what was by far the 
most able speech in the debate, made this issue too 
narrow. “In the process of his life,” he said, “ he had 
acquired an affection for London, and his pride of 
London had grown greater as he had grown older.” 
He contended that “the matter should be considered 
from the point of view of all the inhabitants of the — 
metropolis.” That, however, does not bring London 
into quite the right focus as the capital of Empire. We 
wish to avoid talking grandiosely about it, and will 
therefore simply say that as the metropolis of England 
and the seat of Government London ought to be at 
least made tidy. It is somewhat disheartening to find 
Parliament failing so lamentably to grasp this very 
elementary proposition. 


Of the R.I.B.A. elections there is but little to be said. 
Contentious issues being taboo, it is rather strange to 
find that of the newly elected members of council 
nearly one-half were not on the old. Inno other sense 


can they be described as new men, for, almost without 


exception, they have been active in the affairs of the 
Institute, and all are well known by their professional 
works. Not one of them is open to the comment on 
the fly in amber. On the other hand, the eighteen 
good men and true who were not elected would have 
made a council only a little less strong than that which 
has been chosen. Very possibly some of them 
were the victims of the “ over-confidence ” of electors. 
If a goodly number of voters think “A is perfectly 
safe, | will therefore vote for others whose chances are 
more dubious,” A is apt to go down, while far less 
popular candidates are elected, to the general surprise 
and chagrin. Of course these little accidients could be 
avoided by the adoption of the referendum system, 
which, however, seems alien to our soil. Mr. Ernest 
Newton, the retiring president, has had an unenviable 
period of office, in which he has had to face conditions 
that in normal times lie quite outside the president’s 
sphere. He gets, we fear, too little credit for the enor- 
mous amount of work he has done, because much of it, 
being of a~confidential character, is unrevealed. 
Moreover, the times have denied him the pleasant 
interludes, the joyous social functions, that, in a period 
of peace, may possibly increase the president’s burden, 
but certainly make it more tolerable. Later it may 
be realised more clearly, we hope, how ably, discreetly, 
and effectivedy he has discharged his trust in circum- 
stances of unp’ralleled delicacy and difficulty. Mr. 
H. T. Hare will find it no easy or “cushy” task to 
Carry on, 
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MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. VI.—ENTRANCE TO BANK, RUE LAFITTE AND PILLET-WILL, PARIS. 


HENRI PAUL NENOT, ARCHITECT. 
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MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 1.—PREMISES OF THE COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, RUE AUBER, PARIS. mls ee NENOT, ARCHITECT. 
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HERE VANDA ERE: 


UNE temperature being phenomenally high for 
this “ sweet 0’ the year,” one’s thoughts naturally 

__ turn towards heating apparatus.~ When he was 
editing the “ Magazine of Art,” championing Rodin, 
fighting the Philistines, and otherwise having a pretty 
hot time of it, William Ernest Henley put forth a 
“Ballade Made in the Hot Weather,” which begins :— 


“ Fountains that frisk and sprinkle 
The moss they overspill ; 
Grass that the breezes crinkle; 
The wheel beside the mill, 
With its wet weedy frill; 
Wind-shadows in the wheat ; 
A water-cart in the street; 
The fringe of foam that girds 
An islet’s ferneries ; 
A green sky’s minor thirds— 
Rovlive, Wthank of these.” 


Rodin repaid Henley with as fine a bust as any that is 
hidden in the cool and shady crypt of St. Paul’s. To 
live, the hot-water engineer thinks of the opposites of 
Henley’s ingenious catalogue of objects that foster “a 
green thought in a green shade.” As the heating 
engineer is scarce he will have plenty to do, and had 
better begin early—“ do it now.” Already the prudent 
householder is laying in his winter stock of coals. 


By the way, one of the greenest thoughts that I have 
lately observed is that which inspired the nullification 
and undoing of two lovely, refreshing little grass- 
plats in front of one of our new Government offices. 
Ruskin, who, in his “ Poetry of Architecture,” strongly 
asserted the entire compatibility of art and nature, and 
drew some wonderfully weird diagrams to prove 1t— 
e@.g., an ogee curve to show how lovingly the ruins of 
St. Anthony’s Chapel are received:into the bosom of 
an Edinburgh hill—would have delighted, I imagine— 
but you never can tell what Ruskin would love or hate, 
so much depending on the state’ of his digestive 
apparatus—in those two little splashes of. emerald, 
which soften one’s approach to stony-hearted officials, 
who should themselves carry a green thought to their 
cabinets. Do you “see any green” in their eyes? They 
have warned us very effectually against cherishing 
any such vain illusion. They have destroyed our 
hopes with iron hoops which stab the green to warn off 
trespassers. These, however, are only a hint, As, 1f 
these wounds were not absolutely fatal to the dulcify- 
ing effect of the grass-plats, ugly iron tablets, coldly 
requesting us, in villainous lettering, to keep off the 
_ grass, are skewered in, killing amenity at four several 
places. Itisanunlovely crop. It were better to turn 
the grass-plats into potato patches. Around the outer 
edge of the grass-plats there is a comely stone curb. 
Why not surmount it with a neat iron dwarf railing? 
There would then be no need for the hoops and 
tablets. The greensward forecourts, besides refresh- 
ing the eye, keep the stonework well away from mal- 
treatment by mischievous persons who strike matches 
on it, scribble ribaldry on it, or even hack at it with 
knives or bludgeon it with blunt instruments, and who 
never seem to get caught in the act. 


* % 


To return to the heating engineer. There is perhaps 
not much poetry in him. His one and only effort that 
has come to my observation consists of a single 
Minatory couplet which he attaches to a radiant 
radiator or a gilded geyser— 

“am hot 
Touch me not.” 


The heating engineer is essentially a practical-minded 
_man, even when he bursts into poetry. If ever he 


grows ambitious of the bays, he must remember that 
one most appropriate title for his volume of verse— 
“ With Pipe and Lute”—has been already adopted. 
(Do heating engineers joint their pipes with lute ?) 
This contingency I regard as by no means remote. I[ 
know of at least one book on heating that, even if I 
am. forbidden to describe it as a “great prose epic,” I 
must still venerate as a very respectable contribution to 
real literature. It has a tremendous title—“ On the 
History and Art of Warming and Ventilating Rooms 
and Buildings by Open Fires, Hypocausts, German, 
Dutch, Russian, and Swedish Stoves, Steam, Hot 
Water, Heated Air, Heat of Animals, and Other 
Methods; With Notices of the Progress of Personal 
and Fireside Comfort, and of the Management of Fuel. 
Illustrated by Two Hundred and Forty Figures of 
Apparatus. By Walter Bernan, Civil Engineer.” As 
this comprehensive work was published in 1845, I am 
afraid it is out of print, which is a pity, because it 1s 
full-fraught with varied interest, the rich promise of 
its yard-long title being faithfully and amply fulfilled. 
It is almost as fascinating a book as Buckle’s “ History 
of Civilisation”; and are not civilisation and heating 
coeval and inseparable ? 


* = * * 


From this fine confused feeding I should hke to 
select many tit-bits. One must suffice for the present 
occasion: “ With the heat copiously emitted from the 
bodies of animals was formed perhaps the first artificial 
climate. The convenience and economy of this 
ancient method keeps it still in use ; and notwithstand- 
ing the advance in refinement, it adds to the comfort of 
numbers, even in La Belle France: itself. In 
Normandy, where the cold is severe, and the firing 
expensive, the lacemakers, to keep themselves warm 
and save fuel, agree with some farmer who has cows in 
winter quarters to be allowed to carry on their opera- 
tions in the society of the milky mothers. The cows 
are tethered in a row on one side of the apartment, 
and the lacemakers sit cross-legged on the ground on 
the other side, with their feet buried in straw.” Do 
not forget, I beg, that this was written seventy-two 
years ago. 


aK Eo 36 * 


Is there anything substantial, I wonder, in any of 
the recent suggestions as to substitutes for coal? 
There are, as we know, sunbeams in cucumbers; and 
gold is present in almost everything, but in such 
minute quantities as to render its segregation unprofit- 
able. It has been said that in every brick there is a 
pennyworth of gold, but I take this to be a “ coney- 
catching ” jest of the same order that tells us “ London 
streets are paved with gold,” the explication being 
that you cannot pave them without it; and in every 
loaf of bread there is almost sufficient alcohol—could 
it but be extracted—to render an able-bodied blue- 
bottle fly unaccountable for his actions. Likewise it 
is now being averred—perhaps with more freedom 
than exactitude—that a tremendous number of sub- 
stances could be converted into fuel, if only we knew 
how to doit. Portland cement, I think, is one that has 
been mentioned. You have only to put sufficient 
pressure on it to make it burst into flames. You may 
even extract all sorts of promises (about housing, for 
example) from an obdurate Government, if only you 
can bring sufficient pressure to bear on it. But we are 
not yet in a position to compel old King Coal to abdi- 
cate, although we constantly give him the sack. But 
possibly Professor Ramsay’s suggestion of enticing 
him out of his hole in the form of gas may solve the 
awkward question of cartage. 

DIOGENES. 
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M. HENRI PAUL NENOT, ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, 1917. 


will be ceremonially presented to M. Henri 
Paul Nénot, Membre de l'Institut. He is the 
twelfth representative of France to win this distinc- 
tion; the others being—J. I. Hittorff, 1855; J. B. 
Lesueur, 1861; E. Viollet-le-Duc, 1864; Charles 
Texier, 1867; Joseph Louis Duc, 1876; the Marquis 


@)a Monday next, June 25, the Royal Gold Medal 


de Vogiié, 1879; Charles Garnier, 1886; César Daly, 
1892; Auguste Choisy, 1904; Honoré Daumet, 1908 ; 
Jean » Louis **Pascal; 190145 As tne. other storeign 
country appears more than four times in the list of 
Royal Gold Medallists, it is a tolerably fair inference 
that, whether from the proximity of France, or from 
whatever cause, French architecture excites in this 
country more interest and admiration than that cur- 
rent in any other foreign nation. But the list proves 
more conclusively that this admiration is no mushroom 
growth of the exzente cordiale of to-day, but has been 


for more than sixty years constant and abiding. M. 
Neénot receives the medal because he richly deserves 
it, and not because the Institute desires to pay a com- 
pliment to our French Allies. That this compliment 
happens to be included is a lucky accident. 

M. Henri Paul Nenot was born in Paris on May 27, 
1853. At the age of nine he was sent to school at 


Villiers-le-Bel, and it is said that on entering it he at 
once showed his bent towards architecture by drawing 
an excellent plan of the premises. His fondness for 
science and art, and his coldness towards the Latin 
grammar, decided his career. At the age of thirteen, 
he was taken from school and introduced to the atelier 
of M. Lequeux, architect of the department of the 
Seine, who had never before received so young 4 
pupil, and who, discerning his talent, kept in touch 
with him after the atelier was dissolved, and gave h™ 
not only excellent technical instruction, but much 
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fatherly advice. Neénot, when only fifteen, entered 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and, at the end of his first 
year, received the Muller-Schoené prize as the most 
successful student of his year in the “ deuxiéme” class. 
His patriotism, however, was even a stronger passion 
than his love of architecture. On the declaration of 
war in 1870, he joined the franc-tireurs, and fought so 
gallantly that, at the age of eighteen, he received the 
Military Medal. At the end of the war, Nénot con- 
tinued for some time to wear his military uniform, less 
because he was proud of it than because he was for 
the moment too poor to buy civilian clothes. He has 
no need to redden at the reminiscence. It is all the 
more to his honour that “ chill penury” did not “ repress 
his noble worth,” and that he has achieved fame and 
wealth without adventitious aid of any kind. He has 
been the architect of his own fortune, as well as of 
some of the finest of modern French buildings. In 
1873 he again volunteered for military service, joining 
the 30th regiment of artillery. At the expiration of 
his term he wished to re-join, and it required all the 
persuasive powers of his old masters to recall him to 
the Beaux-Arts School. 

From the atelier of M. Lequeux he passed to that 
of M. Questel, who, a pupil of Vincent, Blouet, and 
Duban, was one of the most prolific of the architects of 
the third Empire, restoring the Amphitheatre at Arles, 
and the Pont du Garde, and designing the church 
of St. Paul and the fountain at Nimes, the Prefecture 
and the Museum at Grenoble, the Hospice de Gisors, 
the asylum for the insane in Paris, and a number of 
other notable buildings. In the letter of-introduction 
that Nénot carried to Questel, Lequeux wrote, “It is a 
future Grand Prix de Rome I am sending you.” And 
it was so. Obliged tofind means of subsistence while 
at the Beaux-Arts, Nénot worked in the office of 


HOTEL MEURICE, PARIS: GRAND DINING ROOM. 


Charles Garnier, Grand Prix, and winner of the com- 
petition for the Opera House; his project being 
unanimously chosen as the best of 170 sets of com- 
petitive designs. It is perhaps a pardonable digres- 
sion to recall that during the war the unfinished Opera 
House was used as a granary. 

In 1875, Nénot thought he would try his luck in a 
competition. In collaboration with his friend Oudiné, 
son of the famous engraver of medals, he entered the 
competition for an école normale and a college com- 
munal arranged by the municipality of Huy, in 
Belgium. The young students won it, and were 
entrusted with the supervision of the work. 

In 1877 Nénot fulfilled the prophecy of Lequeux by 
winning (with an exceptionally brilliant design for an 
“Athenée”) the Prix de Rome, and went off to the Villa 
Médicis, of which the director was M. Lenepveu, pos- 
sibly a descendant of that “ honneste homme Pierre 
Nepveu” who, in the sixteenth century, was master 
mason to Francis the First, and built for him the fine 
staircase at the Chateau of Chambord. Names have 
a habit of recurring in the annals of art; and the 
Charles Texier who received the Royal Gold Medal 
in 1867 may have inherited the blood as well as the 
spirit of the Jean Texier or Letexier who worked on 
the north-west tower (completed in 1513) of the 
cathedral of Chartres, and enlarged the church of St. 
Aignan there by throwing an arch across the Eure to 
support the sacristy. While abroad, Nénot visited the 
architectural treasures in various parts of Italy and 
Greece, and went even further afield—to Constanti- 
nople, Damas, and Jerusalem, ending his journey in 
Egypt, in 1880. 

In the last year of his tenure of the Prix de Rome, 
an international competition was opened for a grand 
monument to Victor. Emanuel. and Italian Unity. 


HENRI PAUL NENOT, ARCHITECT. 
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THE SORBONNE, PARIS: SHOWING THE INCORPORATION OF THE OLD WORK WITH 


What induced Nénot to take part in this competition is 
rather a piquant story. “I had,” writes M. Nénot, 
“very little idea of going in for it. I had even, in 
chatting one day with some Italian artists, expressed 
the opinion that this competition ought to have been 
made purely national, since the intention was to glorify 
Italian unity. A very youthful architect said, with a 
laugh, that the result would be the same, because the 
Italians, being vastly superior to all the foreign artists, 
were bound to win the competition. This put me on 
my mettle, and I resolved to compete.” There were 
two hundred and forty competitors of various nationali- 
ties, and the designs were exhibited at the beginning 
of 1882. Having quitted Rome before the result was 
announced, Neénot, “cleaned out” by the expense of 
his lovely tour, was in very straitened’ circumstances 
when the joyful news came that he had been awarded 
the prize of fifty thousand francs. The execution of the 
work, however, was confided to an Italian. This acces- 
sion of wealth enabled M. Nénot to go on an archi- 
tectural tour in France. He studied not only the 
beauty of buildings, but also their utility, and the 
experience furnished him with an equipment that 
made him a formidable rival in the competition for the 
reconstruction of the Sorbonne. The sum voted by 
the Chambers for this work was twenty-two million 
francs, and the winner of the competition was to 
receive twenty-five thousand francs. Twenty-eight 
designs were submitted, nearly all by distinguished 
architects, and it was recognised that ten merited 
premiums. By the unanimous decision of the jury of 
assessors, of whom M. Alphand was president, the 
design of M. Nénot was placed first. That was in 
1882, when Nénot=was twenty-nine years old. M. 
Alphand thought him too young and _ inexperi- 
enced tc be entrusted with the execution of the work ; 
but M. Charles Garnier, who had been in the same case 
in the competition for the Opera House, warmly advo- 
cated the appointment of his former punil, to whom 
eventually the execution was confided. Before start- 
ing the work, however, and as a prelim‘nary to it, he 
was sent officially to visit, in 1883, the .universitv 
buildings of Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Holland. 


The contracts were allotted in August, 1884, and the 


foundations were dug in the following November. The 
first stone was laid on August 5, 1885, the work of 
construction was finished in August, 1889, and the 
building was completed in July, 1901. The grand 
amphitheatre had been inaugurated by President 
Carnot on August 5, 1889, but there was no further 
official ceremony. . 

A few figures will serve to indicate the magnitude 
of the task the young architect had undertaken. The 
total cost of the work was estimated at twenty-two 
million francs, and was not exceeded. The total area 
of the site was 21,000 square metres, the space occu- 
pied by buildings being less by 1,700 metres, repre- 
senting the area of the principal courtyard. The four 
facades have a total length of 666 metres—namely, 83 
metres on the Rue des Ecoles, which comprises the 
principal entrance ; 87 metres at the rear, on the Rue 
Cujas; 204 metres flanking the Rue St. Jacques; and 
232 facing the Rue de la Sorbonne and its extension 
the Rue de Victor-Cousin. The sharp slope of the 
side streets offered serious difficulties, the difference 
between level of the Rue des Ecoles and that of the 
Rue Cujas amounting to the height of two storeys. 
Such inequality is always a rather heartbreaking con- 
dition. To what extent Nénot disguised it is not 
adequately shown in the illustration given above, 
which rather exaggerates it by rendering easy a coup 
@eil to which the actual building does not lend itself. 

The new Sorbonne contains twenty-two amphi- 
theatres, five libraries, two art museums, sixteen 
examination rooms, thirty-seven private rooms for the 
professors, and two hundred and forty laboratories. 
These numerous apartments serve various learned 
societies—the School of Charts, the Faculty of Letters, 
and the Faculty of Sciences, the last-named compre- 
hending the chairs of chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
physiology, and physics. The physics department 
alone occupies a superficial area of 9,200 square 
metres. 

It is the Sorbonne, the strennous work of seventeen 
years, that has secured for M. Nénot a permanent 
place in the history of French architecture. M. Louis 
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waND THE EFFECTS OF THE SLOPING SITE. 


Aigoin, to whose sketch, in “La France Contem- 
poraine.”’ (tome i.: Clement Deltour et Cie., 173-5, 
Boulevard Murat, Paris) this notice is much indebted, 
claims for Nénot all the natural gifts necessary to 
success in the career of his choice. His wide brow 
reveals a fine intelligence ; his broad! shoulders denote 
a robust constitution, and his countenance, while 
radiating geniality, indicates an energetic tempera- 
ment. the honours bestowed upon him (to which the 
Royal Gold Medal has now been added) include the 
French military medal; he is Officier de I’Instruction 
publique; he was named Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in 1885, Officer in 1895, and Commander in 


1901. He was elected member of the Beaux-Arts 
Academy in 1895. He married, on November 4, 1880, 
Mlle. Isabelle Mathais, daughter of Ferdinand 


Mathias, engineer-in-chief of the Nord Railway, and 
has four daughters. = 

Concerning the Sorbonne, Mr. A. E. Richardson, 
F.R.I.B.A. Gwho is now serving with the Forces), has 
written, in the “A.A. Journal” of April, 1917: “M. 
Nénot’s great opportunity as an architect came when 
he was appointed to remodel the old Sorbonne, which 
was originally built with the church of that name in 
1629 by Le Mercier, it is understood at the instigation 
of Richelieu. The character of the old building deter- 
mined the style of the additions, but this did not pre- 
vent the exclusion of modern requirements, neither did 
it oppose the incorporation into the new scheme of the 
best points of M. Nénot’s Grand Prix design of 1877. 
The rejuvenated University not only expresses the 
sentiment of 1629, but it represents both in conception 
and detail the aspirations of the 1830 school of Louis 
Duc [Joseph Louis Duc was the R1.B.A. Gold 
Medallist of 1876], and reflects in a marked degree the 
highly original detail evolved’ by the latter architect 
for the additions to the Palais de Justice facing the 
Place Dauphin. In this is to be seen the value of 
sequence in national tradition, in so far as architecture 
is concerned. Attention must be given to the design 
of the grand amphitheatre at the Sorbonne, which 1s 
the most recent, as well as the most complete, develop- 
ment of the D plan with public tribunes, initiated by 
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Gisors in the Napoleonic period for the Chambre des 
Pairs at the Luxembourg. M. Nénot for this work 
collaborated with the eminent sculptors and artists, 
among whom the name of Puvis de Chavannes out- 
stands. Both in conception and execution the new 
Sorbonne ranks among the noblest achievements of 
French building and logical development.” 

M. Henri Paul Nénot is the author of several 
important works in Paris: These, in order, comprise 
the Institut Océanographique, the Banque Dreyfus, 
the Bureaux de la Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique, the Administration de la Compagnie 
d’Assurance, la Nationale, and the Administration de 
la Compagnie Internationale des Wagons-Lits. 

Of the Sorbonne we show several illustrations (see 
plates) in the present issue, as well as a view of the 
Transatlantique building. The latter is a remarkably 
dignified treatment of a commercial theme. ‘The 
framework of the window is of bronze, the two figures 
in the central group symbolising respectively com- 
merce and the genius of the French Maritime Service ; 
the decorations throughout comprising marine objects. 
The dolphins on the cornice are also in bronze. The 
whole front is an excellent vindication of “the dignity 
of business.” 

We hope that M. Nénot will find it possible to 
receive the medal in person—a point that 1s naturally 
in doubt, considering that in the present state of affairs 
the passage of the Channel is attended with consider- 
able difficulty. If, however, he is able to come to 
London, the warmth of the welcome he will receive 
should be a full recompense for the inconveniences of 
the journey. That would have been the case in any 
circumstances. It is due to him as an artist; but he 
would also come to us as a worthy representative of a 
great and gallant nation with whom we are proud to 
be allied in a life-and-death struggle for the freedom 
which to art is as the breath of life, and in that regard 
he would be received with tenfold fervour. As archi- 
tect, veteran soldier, and ally, he has a threefold claim 
to a cordial greeting. 

Further illustrations of M. Nénot’s work will be 
given next week. 
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The results of the annual elections are 
recorded in the subjoined reports of the 
scrutineers, which, in accordance with the 
by-law, were read at the general meeting 
on Monday week. 

The scrutineers appointed to count the 
votes for the election of the council and 


standing committees for the session 
Ig17-18 beg to report as follows: 563 
envelopes were received—275 from 


Fellows, 284 from Associates, and 4 from 
Hon. Associates. Three were rejected as 
they contained letters. The result of the 
election is as follows: 

President (unopposed).—Henry Thomas 
Hare. 

Past-Presidents (unoj)posed).—Thomas 
Edward Collcutt, Ernest Newton. 

Vice-Presidents (unopposed).—Sir John 
James Burnet, Walter Cave, John Alfred 
Gotch, Paul Waterhouse. 

Hon Secretary (unopposed).—Edward 
Guy Dawber. 

Representatives of Allied Societies (all 
unopposed).—Robert Burns Dick, New- 
castle ; John Bradshaw Gass, Manchester ; 
Edward Percy Hinde, Liverpool ; Wiliam 
Kaye-Parry, Dublin; Adam Francis Wat- 
son, Sheffield; John Watson, Glasgow ; 
Sir Frank W. Wills. Bristo1. 


Representative of the Architectural 
Association (unopposed).—Henry Mar- 
tineau Fletcher. 

Hon. Auditors (unopposed). — Henry 
Albert Saul (F.), Hubert Springford 
East (A.). 


Members of Council. 

We beg to report that 556 voting papers 
were received and examined. There were 
three voting papers entirely rejected. 
Twenty-six were rejected! in regard to the 
election of Fellows on the Council; nine 
papers were rejected in regard to the Asso- 
ciates elected on the Council. Subjoined 
is the result of the election: 

H. V. Lanchester, 395 -votes’; Robert 
Atkinson, 352; W. R. Lethaby, 346;.G..C. 
Horsley, 3454 -A. IN. Prentice, 338 + )Jonn 
W. Simpson; 4334; Ine E. Cooper, 9305 
S. D. Adshead, 304; George Hubbard, 
303; H. D. Searles-Wood, 290; A. Keen, 
2805) Ei. aMr ) Simpsons 1273: eels aes 
Mackenzie, 267; J. J. Joass, 262; G. Gil- 
bert Scott, 253; H. P. Burke Downing; 
250; 9D... B: Niven,@240 >2P 35.) Worthing= 
ton 36) 


Assoctate-Members of Council. 

L. P. Abercrombie, ‘358 votes ; W.: R. 
Davidge, 331; Leslie Wilkinson, 
Leonard Rome Guthrie, 286;. H. 
Cubitt, 256; H. Shepherd, 240. 


317 5 


W. 


Art Standing Commtttee. 

Fellows.—Ernest Newton, 440 votes; Sir 
J. Burnet, 4113°E. G. Dawber, 488+ JA. 
Gotch, 376; Robert Atkinson, 369; Sir 
Aston Webb, 362; Halsey Ricardo, 345; 
G. G. Scott, 326; A. Keen, 201; W. A. For- 
syth, 270. 

Associates.—S. K. Greenslade, .430 
votes'; |..B.) Yulton, 422 5( Hs. Fast, 3035 
J. E. Newberry, 354; W. A. Webb, 327; 
C. E. Sayer,-280. 

513 voting papers received, of which 17 
were invalid. 


Literature Standing Committee. 
Fellows.—P. Waterhouse, 445 votes; 
H.wH. Stathami4i73 A. 1. Bolton, Ais. 
H. Townsend, 409; A. E. Richardson, 
Z00 5D. J, Blow, 370." Av otration, 3765 
H. H. Wigglesworth, 375 ; L. Ambler, 368 ; 
lee yiesi325. 


407 papers were received, of which 8 
were invalid. 


Practice Standing Committee. 

Fellows.—Max Clarke, 351 votes; 
George Hubbard, 349; Alfred Saxon Snell, 
349; William Henry Atkin-Berry, 331; 
Alexander George Mackenzie, 329; avid 
Barclay Niven, 310; HP. Burke  Down- 
ing, 308; Alan E. Munby, 288; Francis 
William Troup, 273; William Gilbee 
Scott, 271. 

Associates.—A. N. Wilson, 363 votes; 
H..V. M-Emerson, 20250) re ocott,.273 5 
P.M... Fraserjet2 oi, Ceeeeeet Urchinson, 
241; |. a.’ Markhamasy222: 

515 papers were received, of which there 
were invalid 31. 


Science Standing Committee. 

Fellows.—-H. D. Searles-Wood, 396 
votes ; H. P. Adams, 363 ; A. Conder, 355 ; 
W. E. V. Crompton, 351 ; G. Hornblower, 
343% 95 Perks, g27 Amo. Collard, 200% 
RS. “Ayling 2075 H Cheston, 200; OG 
Hills, 230: 

Associates.—E. S. Hall, 304 votes; 
W. R. Davidge, 287; R. J. Angel, 235; 
D. L. Solomon? 219;-A.-Young, 210; Hi: 
Shepherd, 208. 

Received 486 papers, of which 20 were 
invalid. 


THE MINS TMU TE OF “SCOTMSH 
ARCHITECTS : FIRST ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


On Friday, June 8, the inaugural meet- 
ing of the Institute of Scottish Architects 
took place in Edinburgh. For several 
months past an interim council, composed 
of representatives from the various Scot- 
tish architectural societies, have devoted 
much time and consideration to the pre- 
liminary work of organisation, including 
the framing of the constitution and by- 
laws, which have now received the 
approval not only of the Scottish Insti- 
tute, but of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to which body they were in 
due course submitted. 

The first convention, which is intended 
to be an annual event, was held in the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts . Hall, 
George Street, Edinburgh, and was 
attended by a representative gathering of 
architects from various parts of Scotland. 
In the forenoon the annual general meet- 
ing was held, Sir R. Rowand Anderson, 
¥.R.LB.A., the first. president of the -In- 
stitute, being im the chair. On the com- 


pletion of the ordinary business, the 
President delivered his  valedictory 
address, which is held over for want of 
space. 


The members of ‘Council for the ensu- 
ing year are as follows: President, Sir 
jJobn J. Burnet, .R1B.A,* Edinburgh; 
vice-presidents, James Findlay, Dundee ; 
Harbourne Maclennan, Aberdeen; T. F. 
Maclennan, A.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh; and 
John: Watson, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. 
Ordinary’ Members: James P. Bruce, 
Dundee ; A. Lorne Campbell, F.R.1.B.A., 
Edinburgh ; James K. Hunter, F.R.1.B.A., 
Ayr; Wilham. Kelly, Aberdeen; James 
Lochhead, F.R.IB.A. Hamilton ; 
Thomas P. Marwick, A.R.I.B.A., Edin- 


burgh ; Alexander N. Paterson, 
F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow: Alexander Ross, 
LL.D., F.R.1.B.A., Inverness; Thomas 


Ross, LL.D., Edinburgh; T. L Watson, 


George P: K. Young, FUR. UB AAs erin: 

A largely attended luncheon took place 
after the business meeting, and was fol- 
lowed by a visit to the exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. Later in the 
afternoon a reception was held, at which a 
considerable number of ladies were pre- 
sent and many distinguished members of 
the general public. 

Several speakers took part in the pro- 
ceedings, including the senior magistrate 
of the city as representing the Lord Pro- 
vost, who was unavoidably prevented from 
being present, and on whose behalf ‘were 
expressed the good wishes of the munici- 
pality for the future of the Institute. 


COMPULSORY TOWN PLANNING. 


Mr. John S. Brodie, Borough Engineer 
of Blackpool, in discussing a paper by Mr. 
W. Rees Jeffreys on ‘‘ Road Construction 
and Improvements by Means of Town 
Planning Schemes,’’ read before the Town 
Planning Institute, says :— 

My own experience has been that new 
arterial roads carried out partly at the cost 
of the abutting owners of the land and 
partly at the cost of the local authority, 
under private Acts of Parliament, have 
been constructed both well and economi- 
cally. The suggestion for simplified 
schemes, defining main roads, building 
lines, and rental values of property to be 
erected, I have found to work satisfactorily 
in practice. I do not, however, share the 
disappointment of the author as to the 
slow rate of progress of town - planning 
schemes, as I think this is a case where we 
must make real progress slowly but surely. 
My own feeling is that if an expert central 
staff of town planners is set up, then there 
will be several objections thereto: (a) It 
will be urged that such a central staff can- 
not have the necessary local knowledge at 
first hand. (0).That such a central staff 
will surely become stereotyped and inert in 
its methods. (c) That the sacred English 
principle of self-government, or govern- 
ment by consent of the governed, will be 
seriously and injuriously affected.j (d) ~ 
That local authorities, who bear the ex- 
pense, must have a decisive voice in con- 
trolling the expenditures. On the other 
side there would be certain counteracting 
advantages, such as: (e) In the case of an 
unwilling or obstructive local authority, a 
central authority, in the shape of a com- 
mission attached to the Local Government 
Board; would, I think, be the only feasible 
method to carry out what has been called 
‘“compulsory town planning.’’? (f) In the 
case of small local authorities, unable to 
provide competent staffs, there would be a 
reasonable prospect of a satisfactory work 
being done by a central staff, as suggested. 
I agree with the author that housing and 
town planning go together, and should 
always be considered together, as without 
housing there can be little need for town 
planning, and we have seen by past ex- 
perience what housing without town plan- 
ning leads to. As regards finance, |] am 
clearly of opinion that the cost of arterial 
roads will in future be borne in ascertained 
proportions by: (g) The owner of the land 
or property abutting by contributions in 
land.or money, or both; (A) The local 
authority ; and in the case of main ‘ back- 
bone ’’. roads through several districts; (2) 
By grants from Imperial funds, in addition 
to the contributions from the private owner 
and the local authority. 
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SCHOOLS FOR MUNITION WORKERS. 


ARIOUS schools for the instruction of 
men and women who wish to 
become munition workers have been estab- 
lished, and this week we show a few in- 
terior views of one of the London County 
Council schools of instruction. The first 
illustration shows the theory class at 
work, It will be noticed that the black- 


. 


board diagrams refer to (a) cutting tools 
used in a lathe; and (b) methods of belt- 
jug employed in transmitting power to 
tuo lathes. The second illustration is of 
students engaged on simple turning opera- 
tions and on vice-work. In the third view 
the work is more advanced, and includes 
gauge-making. In the foreground is a 


mechanical saw for cutting off lengths 
of iron rod. In these schools all. the 
more simple elements of machine-shop 
practice are carefully and thoroughly 
taught, and the enthusiasm of the 
students is as remarkable as the ability of 
the teachers. At the end of a three, six, or 
ten weeks’ course most of the students 
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SIMPLE TURNING AND VICE-WORK EXERCISES. 


have acquired a useful insight into the 
nature of the work in which they will be 
required to assist in the munition factories. 
Some thousands of them, including a great 
many women, have passed through the 
London County Council munition schools, 
which are therefore doine the State much 
Service. 

Below we resume the account, of 
which the first instalment appeared in 
last week’s issue, of the travelling exhibi- 
tion of the work of women munition 
workers which was last held at Bristol. 


Internal Combustion Engines. 


The exhibition shows a great variety in 
the photographs and specimens of the parts 
of internal combustion engines, including 
parts of the Clerget, Hispana Sulza, 4a, 
Le Rhone and Diesel engines, as well as 
of types used in “tanks,” tractors, motor 
omnibuses, and motor lorries. 

Among the specimens are the Clerget 
cylinder, from the rough forging to the 
finished article; and air-pump and a 
petrol-pump completely machined, fitted 
and assembled by women; a bearing for 
the back-end of a cam-shaft turned and 
faced to .0005 in. ;a steering screw turned 
and faced for grinding to limits on all 
diameters of .oo05 in., the thread generated 
accurately without limit and the diameter 
round to .ooo5 in.; and a tappet lifter 
rough turned to .005 in. on all diameters, 
the jaw milled outside to .oo5 in. and in- 
side to .0005 in., drilled and machined to 
close fit without limit, screwed andi ground 
tO .0005 1n. 

Aircratt. 

In aircraft specimens are shown of work 
in drilling, welding, marking off, filing, 
riveting, bending, wiring, pressing, turn- 
ing, boring, milling, screwing, and paint- 
ing ; adjusting the wires and sockets, etc., 
assembling parts of rear skid and wing 
flaps, making ribs, and assembling them, 
and making complete nose parts. The 
photographs show many other views, as. 
for example, women turning out metal 
aeroplane parts to drawings on engine 
lathes, set up by themselves, filing ball- 


race cages and brackets for aero-controls, 
making and adjusting cable shps to micro- 
meter, welding parts in the oxy-acetylene 
flame, rib-making, assembling, and screw- 
ing elevators, and ailerons, making aero- 
plane noses, binding and colouring main 
planes, inspecting «planes and _ fabric 
scenes, making double target, balloons, 
and gun targets, and electric-testing air- 
craft instruments. 


General Woodwork. 
In woodwork women are shown operat- 
ing chamfering machine and _ circular 
cross-cutting saw; grooving handle cloats 
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with circular cutter, cutting tongues on a 
circular saw and battens on a 24-in. cross— 
cut saw; operating horizontal boring, 
chain mortising, and sand - papering 
machines, the last two on felloes for am- 
munition wagon wheels. In one interest- 
ing-view they are demolishing old: purifica- 
tion trays for phenol-plant, and making up 
the;serviceable parts into new frames with 
chisel,’ saw,: brace, screwdriver, and plane. 


Optical, Glass-Blowing, and Electrical 
Work. 

A considerable number of views show 
women in optical and electrical work, and 
many very beautiful specimens were also 
exhibited. A large display is made of 
lenses done at the Northampton Institute 
by women in training under the direction 
of the Optical Mission and Glassware 
Branch of the Ministrv of Munitions. In 
light glass-blowing (lamp work) many 
specimens of medical and surgical work 
are shown, some involving great skill. In 
electrical fittings, the principal exhibits are 
magnetos of two types, on which from 
winding the armature with .0036 wire to 
making the metal parts and assembling 
the condenser, the women appeared to 
have done almost every essential operation, 

Various appliances and a number of 
photographs were exhibited in connection 
with the welfare work, which is an increas- 
ingly important element in the introduc- 
tion of women into history. 


RAPID CAMP CONSTRUCTION. - 


That the methods of modern skyscraper 
and reinforced-concrete building construc- 
tion do not apply to erecting a temporary 
camp has been disproved again by a New 
York contracting firm, which has just 
completed in less than two weeks quarters 
for 2,400 men, who will ultimately be called 
to a Reserve Officers Training Camp at 
Fort Myer, Va. 

An order for the construction of this 
camp was received unexpectedly on the 
afternoon of Thursday, April 26, by the 


ADVANCED LATHE AND VICE WORK. 
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George A. Fuller Company. Work was 
begun on Friday morning, and the follow- 
ing Friday most of the buildings had been 
erected, a large part of them had been 
glazed, and some of them had_ been 
nnished. During the following week the 
construction was entirely completed. Each 
of the buildings will house a company of 
158 men. In addition to the barracks, a 
large mess hall and kitchen and a building 
with lavatory facilities were constructed. 

A large proportion of the gangs of car- 
penters and labourers needed were with- 
drawn from a dozen or more big contracis 
under way within a short radius of Wash- 
ington, and rushed to the camp side. The 
million feet of lumber, and the sash and 
trim required, were bought on short notice 
from Washington yards and sent across 
the river in motor trucks. The hardware 
was also obtained locally, but the plumb- 
ing was bought wherever the contractor’s 
purchasing department could locate stock 
for immediate shipment, and sent to the 
work by express. 

The first labour gang dug post holes, 
and was followed by another setting foun- 
dation posts. These were followed in 
turn by the carpenters, the men placing 
the sand-and-tar composite roofing, the 
glazing, and other work. A portable saw- 
mill, run by gasoline engine, was sent to 
the work and moved along in three or four 
set-ups from one end of the camp to the 
other as the carpenter work proceeded. In 
this way all the cutting off and framing 
was done by power, the carpenter labour 
being kept busy at erection. No painting 
was required. 

Work was carried out under the general 
direction of James Bird, vice-president of 
the George A. Fuller Company, with 
J. W. Cramer as superintendent. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


4, Gas Cooking Apparatus in War 
Buildings. 

One of the direct products of the war 
that may already be accounted an 
undoubted benefit is the “ Welfare” 
movement, which, as everybody knows, 
has produced astonishing results in the in- 
dustrial sphere. To provide rooms for 
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COOKING INSTALLATION AT A MILITARY HOSPITAL. 


meals, rest, and recreation in connection 
with their workshops and factories is now 
largely regarded as a duty by employers 
of labour, who, indeed, have come to 
realise that the policy pays by reason of 
the consequent improvement in the health 
of their employees and the accompanying 
beneficial effect upon production. 

The rapid development of the “ Wel- 
fare” movement has naturally placed a 
heavy strain upon the manufacturers of 
¢€anteen equipment, who, however, have 
risen nobly to the occasion. One of the 
most important considerations has been 
the provision of cooking apparatus. A 
variety of heating agents have been em- 
ployed—coal and coke (direct heat), gas, 
steam, and electricity, and it may be said 
that gas has efficiently fulfilled all the re- 
quirements involved. Certain firms of 
gas engineers have given special atten- 
tion to the design and manufacture of 
gas appliances, among them Messrs. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION AT A MUNITION FACTORY. 


Fletcher, Russell and Co., Ltd., of War- 
rington, who have brought to the problem 
the ripe experience of a large practice 
extending over the space of many years. 
The firm have carried out important in- 
stallations of varying size and for a variety 
of purposes in all parts of the country. 
They have equipped with cooking appa- 
ratus munition factories, military hospital 
kitchens, canteen kitchens, and training 
camps, in addition to providing apparatus 
forthe direct production of munitions of 
war, with which we are not for the 
moment concerned, though it may be said 
in passing that, as we were able to show 
in an article published in a recent issue, 
gas is now being extensively employed on 
a variety of manufacturing processes. One 
of the immense advantages of gas is that 


it admits of such easy and complete 
control. 
The accompanying illustrations show 


two typical cooking installations that have 
been recently carried out—the upper at a 
military hospital for 800 patients, and the 
lower at a large munition factory where 
meals have to be provided for 3,000 per- 
sons. The installations are made up of a 
variety of units—ranges, ovens, boilers, 
etc.—and it is obvious that the composi- 
tion of an equipment must vary with the 
number of people to be provided for. It 
is in this respect that Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell are able to give very valuable ser- 
vice, their extensive experience enabling 
them to estimate precisely the size and’ 
number of units required to perform a 
given service and to ensure the highest 
economy with the maximum efficiency. 
Gas has been found to fulfil every require- 
ment of hygiene, and its use has made 
the actual work of cooking easy. Messrs. 
Fletcher, Russell are willing to place their 
wide experience as specialists in gas cook- 
ing appliances at the service of architects 
and others who may be engaged in the 
erection and equipment of hospitals or 
munition workers’ canteens. 

We understand that Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell and Co. will be represented at the 
Domestic Economy and Household 
Management Exhibition which is to be 
opened on June 25 in the unfinished 
London County Hall building on the 
south side of Westminster Bridge. 
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HOMES FOR DISABLED OFFICERS 
AND MEN. 


The urgent need that some adequate 
provision should be made for otficers and 
men of the Navy and Army broken in the 
present war is causing anxiety not only to 
the authorities but to all who are interested 
in the future of this country and the 
Empire. Already there is a very large 
number of these to be provided for, and for 
whom a life in the open will be the only 
means of making a gradual but sure re- 
covery from their disabilities. The subject 
has been taken up by a large and influen- 
tial body of ladies and gentlemen, and a 
scheme has been put forward under the 
name of ‘‘ The Homestead Association,”’ 
which it is hoped will be of material 
assistance. ‘The objects of the Association 
are: To shelter disabled men; to 
endeavour to cure their disabilities by 
giving the men the comforts of a home, 
whether suffering from a permanent dis- 
ability or not; to teach such occupations 
as the various disabilities will allow, 
special attention being paid to agricultural 
pursuits; and to co-operate with other 
bodies which may make it their business 
to provide employment to those whose con- 
dition of body is not perfect. 

The problem before the Association is to 
build small houses, and to purchase and 
utilise existing houses, some of which will 
be suited for married couples, with a 
sufficiency of land attached so as to pro- 
vide profitable employment for the occu- 
piers to utilise all their powers, and while 
ensuring enough exercise not to overtax 
the strength of the. disabled men, at the 
same time the object is to enable a man to 
support himself from the fruits of his own 
work, so that if possible he will not have 
to spend his pension, but may allow it to 
accumulate so that when he is further 
recovered he may be in possession of some 
small amount of capital.. In these houses 
will be sheltered, too, such men as cannot 
be expected to work, but who are in need 
of perfect rest and idleness. The amount 
of land to be purchased will, of course, 
depend on the amount of money which it 
is possible to get from the public or from 
other sources, but it is advisable in the 
first instance not to attempt to carry out 
any such work unless it can be done 
on a large scale, which is one of the condi- 
tions of economy. 


REINFORCED - CONCRETE 
VESSELS: 


Commenting on this subject ‘‘ Engineer- 
ing ’’ observes: The fact that the building 
of ferro-concrete vessels has been com- 
menced on a fairly large scale, first in 
Norway and now also in Sweden and 
Denmark, has naturally centred a con- 
siderable amount of technical interest on 
the question. In Sweden it has been dis- 
cussed at some length, both in the techni- 
cal Press and at meetings of engineers. 

One of the points which have been in- 
sisted upon by opponents of the material is 
the inability of concrete to resist the influ- 
ence of salt water, however excellent it ad- 
mittedly is in fresh water. The danger 
arises from the lime liberated, in the 
process of hardening, entering into com- 
bination with the sulphuric acid and mag- 
nesium salts of the salt water. At the 
instance of the German Concrete Union, 
the Prussian Department for Public 
Works, and other authorities, some exten- 
sive tests were commenced at the island 
of Sylt in the North Sea, and these tests 


have not yet been terminated. Concrete 
blocks were laid on the shore, fully ex- 
posed to the chemical and mechanical in- 
fluences of the sea. The blocks were 
moulded in two mixtures, A and C, the 
cement of the former containing about 65 
per cent. of lime, and that of the latter 
only 61 per cent. to 62 per cent. But the 
latter was richer in alumina and iron, 10 
per cent. to 12 per cent., against 6 per 
cent. to 8 per cent. in A. The concrete 
blocks were so placed on the shore that at 
high water they were entirely submerged, 
and at low water only partly so. After as 
little as two to three years the C blocks, 
even such as were moulded in mixtures 
1:2, showed fine cracks, and after three 
co four years the surfaces had all suffered 
much. The A blocks, in a rich mixture, 
stood the test better, and in mixtures 1 :2 
they were unaffected after four to five 
years; with poorer mixtures, 1 :4, the 
edges had suffered, and with still poorer 
mixtures were much affected after as li tle 
as one to two years. 

Recent experiments in the United States 
have shown that an addition of 5 per cent. 
of finely ground clay to a mixture 1 :3 :6 
rendered it more resistant, also more so 
than the same mixture with 1o per cent. 
of lime added. On the whole, however, all 
the test blocks suffered more or less. 

In spite of all this there are numerous 
cases in which concrete has withstood the 
influence of salt, even very salt, water 
quite satisfactorily; it is in almost univer- 
sal use for harbour works, etc. The 
current explanation of the unfavourable 
effect of salt wafer upon concrete is that 
the sulphate of magnesium in the water 
combines with the lime in the concrete, 
forming sulphate of calcium, which is of 
larger volume and therefore has a bursting 
effect upon the concrete. There are, how- 
ever, many other kinds of cement, and 
especially cement of the so-called puzzo- 
lana type, not only free from a surplus of 
lime, but with a surplus of silicic acid, and 
thus able to bind free lime. The addition 
of such kinds of cement and other sub- 
stances containing silicic acid has there- 
fore for a series of years been used as a 
protection against the undesirable effects 
of salt water. 

In the reports for 1915 from the Gross 
Lichterfelde West Material Testing Insti- 
tution some exhaustive laboratory experi- 
ments as to the influence of different 
solutions upon concrete mixtures of 1 :3 
and 1:6 were dealt with. The concrete 
was, as a rule, exposed to the effect of the 
solutions during a period of six months, a 
comparatively short time, but, on the 
other hand, the solutions were strong, as 
much as Io per cent., or entirely saturated. 
Portland cement, with 63.23 per cent. of 
lime, was used. The following solutions 
were employed at the tests: (1) Chloride 
of sodium, up to 100 grammes per litre; 
(2) sulphate of sodium, up to 100 grammes 
per litre; (3) sulphate of calcium, 
saturated; (4) sulphate of magnesium, up 
to 100 grammes per litre; (5) chloride of 
magnesium, up to 1oo grammes per litre; 
(6) chloride of calcium, up to 100 
grammes per litre. 

The 1 :6 concrete was all more or less 
affected, but all the 1:3 concrete tests 
showed that no harm had been done to the 
concrete, except in one case, in which the 
block had been kept in a closed exsiccator 
during the hardening, and had been sub- 
merged in sulphate of calcium solution. 
The use of too much fine sand in the mix- 
ture is undoubtedly injurious. This was 
shown very plainly in ‘‘ Le Ciment ’”’ last 
year. The unsatisfactory result of the 
American tests already referred to may to 
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a great extent be attributed to the very 
fine sand which was used for the mix- 
tures. 

It is clearly evident that concrete can 
only be affected by sea water to the extent 


the water penetrates it. If the concrete is 


sufficiently dense, nothing but the surface 
is exposed to any risk, and the making of 
dense concrete is no longer a novelty. It 
goes without saying that more especially 
in concrete vessels every possible care is 
taken in this respect. 


Protective measures in the construction 


of concrete vessels may be summed up as 
follows.:. (1) The use. of rich concrete; (2) 
the use of cement with but little free lime, 
gypsum, and alumina; (3) the addition of 
puzzolana to fix the free lime; (4) the use 
of coarse sand; (5) the: use of dense con- 
crete; (6). surface treatment. Should the 
cement boatbuilding industry develop there 
should not be much trouble in guarding 
against decay if full use be made of our 
present knowledge. 

In conclusion the advocates of concrete 
as shipbuilding material urge that concrete 
in any case is more resistant than steel. 
The fact remains that reinforced concrete 
vessels are in existence and are being built, 
although it is premature at present to 
express any definite opinion as to their 
durability and strength. 

[There have been raised, of course, a 
thousand-and-one objections to the use of 
reinforced concrete for shipbuilding. 
Almost every audacious proposal has been 
met with a strong mon potest. When 
steam navigation was proposed, some con- 
fident sceptic said he would eat the first 
steam-propelled boat that crossed the 
‘Channel. After a very short interval, the 
inventor sent the sceptic a. knife and fork, 
with proof that the boat had qualified for 
the fulfilment of the undertaking. } 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF Te 
-ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 


A general meeting of this Institute was — 


held at 31, South Frederick Street, Dub- 
lin, on June 7. The President, Mr. W. 
Kaye-Parry, M.A., B.E., occupied the 
chair. 

The President announced that Mr. 
Louis E. H. Deane had been co-opted 
on the Council to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. Allberry. 

Mr. P. J. Lynch reported that the com- 
mittee on ancient and _ historical build- 
ings had under consideration the pro- 
posed removal of portions of old St. 
Nicholas Church (built 1707) in Nicholas 
Street. He had seen the city engineer 
and obtained permission to have an accu- 
rate drawing prepared cf the portion which 
remains, and a photograph taken as 
records. It was the opinion of the com- 
mittee that no further action was needed. 

The following resolution was passed: 
“That the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland considers that the pro- 
longed delay in announcing the result of 
the competition for desions for the pro- 
posed university buildings of the National 
University of Ireland is most unfair to 
the competing architects. The designs 
were submitted in June, 1916. A memo- 
rial signed by a great number of 
competitors requested a short extension of 


time, which was refused ; although, owing | 
to the disturbances during Easter of last 


year, the work of many architects was Serl- 
ously interfered with for a considerable 
time. The Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland would urge that the 
Senate should announce the result o* the 
competition without further delay.” 
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N suggesting, last week, that bomb-proof. shelters _ 
»- should, be. provided vat schools..within the air-raid_, 
danger-zones, we anticipated a somewhat similar ~ 


proposal which has been adopted at Hythe. It has 
been there decided by the corporation to mark a 
number of cellars and basements in the town as places 
affording suitable shelter during a raid. Whether this 
is altogether a wise course is open to doubt. People 
may be tempted to crowd into these shelters in incon- 
venient numbers, and, in making for them, to leave 
their homes, where they would be comparatively safe, 
and traverse streets that might be highly dangerous. It 
is easy to suppose, however, that Hythe Corporation’s 
temporary expedient will be the forerunner of some 
permanent provision for safety from air-raids. Archi- 
tects and engineers are no doubt devising schemes for 
permanent shelters, which, it may be assumed, will be 
usually underground; and they should be so con- 
structed that they can be put to business uses during 
the long interval of peace which must ensue upon the 
present devastating war. Capacious subways under 
the principal streets of large towns seem to offer one 
solution. With respect to schools, especially—but of 
course the suggestion applies to other buildings—the 
proposal has been revived of stretching over the roofs 
nets that should be capable of breaking the force of 
bombs, and perhaps of causing them to bounce away. 
Experiment should reveal whether or not this plan is 
at all feasible. We must confess that we have not 
much faith in it. 
; * * % % 


* Folkestone Town Council, it is announced, has 
passed a resolution expressing the opinion that the 
damage done in the town by the air-raid is a Govern- 
ment lability, and asking the Government to compen- 
sate the sufferers. We have always felt that such 
claims are entirely just. The people naturally look to 
the State to protect them from enemy attack, and to 
compensate them for losses sustained where protection 
fails. If there is no financial . provision .for such 
compensation, a short Bill remedying this defect should 
be passed without delay, even if it should involve a 
slight increase in taxation. - To prevent absolute ruin 
falling upon persons whose property is destroyed by 
the enemy would be not only just and humane but 
politic. It would make for mutual sympathy between 


the Government and the lieges, and would eliminate | 


one not unimportant element of nervous apprehension, 
for it is in the highest degree necessary to sustain in 
every possible way the splendid attitude of cheery 
stoicism which the British public have assumed towards 
enemy air-raids. We are all prepared “to suffer and 
be strong,” but financial ruin through our houses 
tumbling about our ears is intolerable because it 1s 
unnecessary, and because failure to relieve such 
distress seems to argue a callousness, or an ineptitude, 
with which the Government cannot be justly charged, 


althotigh substantial proof of their sympathy, and. of . 


their ability to deal with the problem, is for the moment 
lacking. If there are legal difficulties, they should 
be swept aside: and the more complex they may be, 
the greater the occasion for a display of that 
“audacity” of which the Prime Minister assured a 


Labour deputation the other day that he was “not - 


afraid.” In France,.whence he got his fine phrase of 
audacity thrice reiterated, the sufferers from the 
destruction of property are to be compensated as a 


é 


matter. of course, and what prevents our following so 
excellent .an example -is ~ yet’-to~'be satisfactorily 
explained. 

* % * * 


What is most obvious is often most easily over- 
looked. It has long been perfectly clear that architects 
require direct representation in Parliament, but the 
idea, when broached by Mr. C. Fitzroy Doll at one of 
the informal, conferences of the Institute, seemed to 
take the meeting by surprise. No doubt the profes- 
sion has many influential friends in Parliament, before 
whom, as occasion may arise, it can bring matters. that 
require attention ; but if other professional organisa- 
tions have found it advantageous to have their interests 
directly represented, the same benefits might be 
expected to accrue to organised architects. Their 
case 1s in some ways peculiar. In the first. place, theirs 
is.an art, and there is something ludicrous. in the 
association of art and legislation. On this point it is 
easy to lay too much stress. Art has its practical side; 
and if it were less casually represented in Parliament, 
fewer mistakes like that of passing the Charing Cross 
Bridge Bill would be made, and the Government’s early 
misadventures in the domain of building contracts 
might have been avoided. What is of equal-import-. 
ance, the presence of one or two representatives in 
Parliament would have gained for architectural organi- 
sations the respect that is always accorded to those who 
are backed by a solid voting force. When the R.I.B.A. 
placed its organisation at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, the offer lacked the driving force that a direct 
representative in the House would have supplied. The 
Government was almost compelled to ignore the 
Institute as “a merely professional body.” because 
it had given no practical proof of political influence. 
A member of the Institute sent to Parliament would 
signalise its corporate strength, its unity of purpose, 
and its determination to assert the interests on which 
it is entitled to be heard. 


* * * * 


Those interests are by no means so sectional or so 
selfish as some that have moved other organised 
bodies to send representatives to Parliament. It 1s 
no very extravagant claim that many, if not most, 
architects are platonic lovers of their-art, and that 
a typical representative would act in that sense— 
with public spirit, and with fine detachment from 
merely professional interests. These interests, how-. 
ever, as every architect knows, are of considerable 
importance. There are many grievances which the 
profession has borne too long in silence. There is, | 
for example, the unsatisfactory position of the archi- 
tect in the matter of legal responsibility for other 
persons’ torts. Wrongs could be much more easily 
righted if the profession. were directly represented 
within the door that can now be shut against it, and 
the architect M.P. could render invaluable public 
service by bringing his knowledge to bear on the 
many public questions that fall within his province. 
Mr. Fitzroy Doll has made, in short, a most interest- | 
ing suggestion, which may yet materialise to the 
great advantage not merely of the profession, ‘but - 
of the community at large. On questions of housing ° 
and town-planning, for example, the presence of » 
architects in the House would be invaluable. This 
new and peculiar. phase of the Housing question may 
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therefore be commended to the most earnest con- 
sideration of the Institute. It would make a good 
subject for a further ‘informal conference. 


* * * = 


In the forty-fourth list of the R.LB.A. Record of 
Honour there ‘are two names that evoke special 
sympathy. Lieutenant Philip Martin Blake Coll- 
cutt, of the East Yorkshire Regiment, who was 
killed in action on May 12, was the younger son of 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Past-President of the RAB 
Captain and Adjutant Roby Myddelton, of the 
Sherwood Foresters, who was reported wounded and 
missing on July 1, 1910, and is now believed to have 
been killed, was the only son of Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
F.S.A., Vice-President of the R.LB.A. Formal words 
of condolence fail us in the attempt to express the 
heartfelt sympathy which all who know them must 
feel with Mr. Collcutt and Mr. Gotch in their 
bereavement. Already honourable in the annals of 
architecture, both names now reflect the lustre that 
only “the great sacrifice” can confer. We can only 
trust that grief loses much of its bitterness where 
death assumes its noblest guise. 


sb 
KK 


The “ Parliament of Industry,” or “ Builders’ Parlia- 
ment,” having passed its prelimimary examination, 1s 
fairly on the way towards graduation with honours. Its 
ultimate success would be a great triumph for th 
building trades, but we hope and expect that they wil 
‘not be left alone in their glory—that, indeed, other 
industries will not be contented to hold a watching 
brief while the system is on its trial, but will rather 
be encouraged to take immediate steps to imitiate 
similar schemes. As we have previously pointed out, 
the germ of the idea is to be found in the building trade 
conciliation boards, which broke away from the primi- 
tive practice of attempting to settle disputes by 
opposing the interested parties, who, very naturally, 
could do nothing but snarl and wrangle over the bone 
of contention. Conciliation Boards were an approach 
towards a more judicial atmosphere. Advocates were 
necessarily heard, but the court, so to speak, was (or we 
should say. is) composed mainly of employers and 
employees who were not directly implicated as parties 
in the dispute. Agreement then became the rule 
rather than the exception, and employers and workmen 
began to acquire a sort of incipient respect for each 
other, because, on the whole, reason had ousted 
recrimination. 


* * * * 


That seems to be the genesis of the Industrial 
Parliament. First came private negotiation. Men 
went to their employers, and were met with scorn by 
the more selfish, and by the more benevolent with 
bland regrets that concessions would place the firm at 
a disadvantage with its rivals. Thereupon the men 
took thought and organised. United action, they 
supposed, would bring the employers into line. It did, 
and the employers saw fit to organise also. Then the 
representatives of the workers and the employers met 
on more equal terms, and discussed the issues with less 
heat, but still with direct personal interest on both 
sides. Strong local feeling falsified the results, which 
were decided less on the merits of the case than on the 
dominating influence of some sturdy or obstinate 
character on one side or the other. Gradually it was 
seen that local and personal bias must be as far as 
possible eliminated, and central boards of appeal were 
formed. They have worked admirably, but they have 
not quite fulfilled their early promise of rendering 
strikes and lock-outs impossible. Too much was 
expected of them, and the machinery had to be from 
time to time modified as experience dictated in the hope 
of ultimately perfecting it. Just before the war 
broke out, the machinery of conciliation broke down, 


and the country was threatened with industrial trouble ~ 
of unprecedented magnitude. “ Labour unrest” had 
become rampant. Labour leaders no longer led, and 
agreements made with them were scornfully 
repudiated by the men they were supposed to repre- 
sent. In this respect the building trades were by no — 
means peculiar, and this country was threatened with — 
a general and deadly struggle between capital and | 
labour. After the war, it will be more than ever 
necessary—indeed, it will be imperative—to avert such 
a calamity, and any and every legitimate means of 
conciliating discontent should be given a fair trial. 
Whether the Builders’ Parliament will be able to 
grapple successfully with this hitherto baffling problem 
remains to be seen. Even as it stands, it is valuable 
as an earnest of the desire of both parties to bridge the 
gulf between capital and labour, and to get at the real 
root of the matter. If the movement is developed m 
the same spirit in which it has been conceived and 
started, a new era of industrial peace will have been 
inaugurated. But we dare not be very sanguine about 
it. That it involves huge concessions by employers is — 
quite obvious; but if, in the interests of the country, 

they are prepared to make these further sacrifices, they — 
will not, we think, ultimately lose much that is worth 

keeping. If co-operation is substituted for antagonism, 

good-will for animosity, we shall have made a 

tremendous stride on the path of progress. 


THE PLATES 


L’ Institut Océanographique, Parts. 
NENOT?’S “ Palace of the Sea,”’ as it has been © 
called, occupies, in the Rue St. Jacques, the 

site of the old convent of the Visitandines. 

In style it is a free rendering of the Italian Renais- 
sance of the sixteenth century. A French critic has 
said that the architect, “recalling memories of the 
fine buildings of Northern Italy, has absorbed them ~ 
into an inspiration which is entirely personal and of — 
harmonious unity.’’ In its general lines it recalls — 


‘Monaco, in compliment to the generous founder, 


Albert I., Sovereign Prince of Monaco and Associate 
Member of the Institute of France; while its decora- 
tive details leave no doubt as to its relation to ~ 
oceanography. The crab, the sea-nettle, the hippo- 
campus, the profusion of sea-shells, the sea-fowl, the 
porpoise, the sea-nymph, are an almost too emphatic 
expression of function; but on a hot day in Paris 
they must be a refreshment to the eye. At any rate, — 
they richly and appropriately adorn the great panel 
on the tower, and are an enlivening feature of the — 
main entrance. A ground-plan and a plan of the 
first storey are here reproduced. In the basement 
there are, besides provision for the usual heating 
apparatus, coal stores, etc., accommodation for 
aquaria, and a “salle des animaux.” On the entresol 
or mezzanine floor are a library and a book store; but — 
most of the area of this floor is taken up with the ~ 
well-spaces for the vestibule, the great and small _ 
amphitheatres, etc. The second and third floors are 

mainly occupied with reception rooms and offices, 

refreshment rooms, etc.; but on the second floor there 

is a large library. 


Louis Dreyfus Bank, Paris. ; 

In designing this building, M. Nénot has triumphed 
over the depressing effect of an awkward site, which 
might well have subdued a less resourceful architect 
to the production of a correspondingly exigent build- — 
ing. M. Nénot, however, has solved his problem ~ 
buoyantly, and even with gaiety, yet without the 
abandon that would have been inappropriate to 4 
bank. Most of the ornamental features are purely 
organic, while those that are not give the impression — 
of efflorescing from the building rather than of being _ 
stuck on to it ; and this is true art. 7 
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HERE AND THERE. 


HERE is something rather humorous in the idea of 
London University’s being on the point of grant- 
ing degrees in building construction. “ Bachelor 

of Building Construction” would sound rather 
imposing just at first. By and by we might get 
Bachelors of Bricklaying, some of them “sweet girl 
graduates with their golden hair.” Afterwards, 
university alumni would be as cheap as Gilbert’s dukes 
—three a penny, but never so common nor so tame as 
German blear-eyed Doctors of Philosophy, who sell 
themselves body and soul for a morsel of bread or a 
mess of pottage ; and a rare mess they have made of it, 
with their Nietzsches and their Treitschkes. Weary 
years ago ambitious young bricklayers and carpenters, 
flushed with their success in South Kensington or City 
and Guilds examinations, bombarded the’ technical 
Press with demands for-university rank. One of them 
was an interesting young bricklayer who preferred to 
spell mortar with an e, and whose syntax was certainly 
no criterion of his skill in putting bricks together— 
say in English bond. 


* o * * 


Very likely he was an excellent bricklayer. Thanks 
to evening classes, he was certainly expert with 
‘T-square and compass-bow ; and who shall blame him 
if the foundations of his scholarship were much less 
‘sound than the superstructure he had so laboriously 
reared upon them? Besides, who is in a position to 
throw stones or heave brickbats at him for his bad 
spelling? Isit bad? Etymologically it 1s, if we may 
trust the dictionary-makers, who tell us that the word 
comes from “ mortarium, a mortar in which things are 
pounded, also the matter pounded—mortar.” That we 


do not commonly pound mortar in a mortar is an insig- 


‘that the practice is 


nificant detail ; although this objection loses force if we 
concede that the edge-runner mill and the mechanical 
mixing machine are essentially developments of the 
hand-mortar. Phonetically, “morter” is the better 
rendering of the pronunciation; not until all builders 
have heen passed through the mill of the university, 
and therein pounded and refined, are we likely to hear 
of “mortah.” Bailey, by the way, in his dictionary of 
1742, gives you the option of spelling it morter. 


* * * * 


When, by and by, the job swarms with Bachelors of 
Building Construction, and any carrier of hods may 
have taken a first m Mods, the conversation will natu- 
rally become more academical. There will be more 
languages, but less language. There will be no 
arbitrary exclusion from it of all subjects save beer and 
betting. On an unlucky day, someone will raise the 
question of English spelling, and the disputation will 
goon forever. It will begin, perhaps, at a symposium 
(syn = together, and posis = a drinking), with an 
observation on the discrepancy in spelling between 
mortar and porter, the pre-academic bricklayer’s alpha 
and omega of existence, the former bearing to the 
latter the relation of means to end. The symposiasts 
will extend the inquiry. They will want to know why 
cill should be spelt with a c; and, considering that the 
word is perhaps derived from the same root as solea, 
and, further, that assigning the same job to two 
different letters is a flagrant violation of the demarca- 
tion rules, your symposiasts will unanimously agree 
silly. This decision will 
naturally and gracefully introduce the word punning, 


and the “ philolog ” of the party will remember that to 


pun is to pound, in the manner of the pavior or the 
cement-worker, and that to play upon words is “to 
pound words, to beat them into new senses,” or non- 
senses as the case may be. Whence it arises that a 


man may be either pound-foolish or pun-foolish, or 
both together, in what the concretor may call “a rich 
mix” or “a poor mix.” 

* a5 * * 


We are like to become very learned in such trifling 
foolish questions as why storey should have an e in it 
(a modern innovation); and whether it is any more 
than an ingenious conjecture that jamb with a b in it 
is no more desirable than jam with a wasp init. The 
philolog will immediately point out that while jamb, an 
upright, and jam to squeeze are ‘both derived from 
jambe, a leg—the idea of jamming being that of two 
uprights squeezing something—jam the confection is 
from the Arabic jamd, concretion, and is therefore in 
another galley, or galley-pot. “N. Bailey, philolog,” 
previously cited, has some spellings that later 
“ philologs” have distinctly worsened. He gives us, 
for example, center, which is now ignorantly regarded 
as an American spelling. Perhaps it was partly on 
that account that some pragmatic pedant altered it to 
centre, thus saddling us with the awkward word 
centreing, which is generally cut down to centring, 
thus robbing it of a syllable. (1 rather suspect dog- 
matic Dr. Johnson of this meddlesomeness.) Some 
daring Americans “reform it altogether” by spelling 
it with an s—sentering. This Journal, I notice, has 
gone back to center and centering, but, except in its 
advertisements, has refrained from the initial “ s.” 

* * * * 


Stanchion, a word on which architects wobble, 
rendering it, more often than not, stancheon, seems to 
have been unknown to Bailey, who has, however, 
“Punchins Gn Architecture) are short’ Pieces of 
Timber, placed to support some considerable Weight.” 
Punchion he defines very delightfully as “a Chizzle,” 
a form that has only to be seen to ‘be loved. Johnson, 
in his edition of 1773, has puncheon, and has discovered 
“stanchion, a prop; a support.” In Bailey one had 
thought to find the early spelling plaisterer, as they 
still use it in the Worshipful Company of Plaisterers ; 
but he gives us “ Plasterer, a Pargetter,” which would 
naturally send the investigator back to Parget, which 
is “the plaister of a Wall.” (Note the i in plaister.) 
Elsewhere we are told that to plaster is “to dawb 
Walls, Ceilings, etc., with Plaster.” It is all as lumi- 
nous as an entry in a quite modern glossary of technical 
terms: “Cow-shed. A shed for cows.” Itis a fault of 
these technical glossaries that they reveal so many 
esoteric mysteries, giveaway so many trade secrets. 

* * * * 


When all the men and women workers on, in, or 
about a building are university graduates, how brilliant 
a pageant there will be when the foundation-stone 1s 
laid! For the splendour of the Lord Mayor with his 
chain will be eclipsed by the builders in their academi- 
cal robes. Only the architect will discreetly stop 
away, not having a wedding garment; unless he 
happens tobe a B.Arch. of Liverpool. If he is merely 
an M.A. of Oxford, his tattered robe (suggestive of 
strenuous “rags” ‘in the quads.) and dingy hood 
will provoke inquiry as to his technical standing. All 
the other hoods, taking their high-pitched’ key-note 
from the canary gold of the London B.Sc., will be 
dazzling in the extreme; but the highest light in this 
eorgeous function will be the shining robe of the 
Doctor of Decoration. He shall be more variegated, 
but much more dazzling, than the Pied Piper. Gold 
leaf shall line his hood, and his scarlet robe with 
cerulean sleeves shall be bordered with Luincrusta- 
Walton, hand-gilded. And every blessed unit of the 
crowd will wear a mortar-board. DIOGENES. 
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SIR ROWAND ANDERSON AND THE NEW SCOTTISH INSTITUTE. 


IR ROWAND ANDERSON, first president of the 

S Institute of Scottish Architects, delivered, at the 

first convention of the Institute, a statesmanlike 
address, which we here print almost zz exlenso :— 

The occasion of our meeting here to-day is one of 
great importance to us as architects. It has long been 
an ambition of many of us to establish greater 
solidarity amongst us, and now we are within measure- 
able distance of that ambition being realised. Instead 
of being a united body, as we ought to be, we have 
hitherto been a series of independent units, and 'there- 
fore unable to exercise any effective influence on 
questions of‘architecture, on which we are competent 
to speak, or to give mutual and reliable support where 
we felt our profession was in need of it. 


Corporate Standing for Scottish Architects. 


All the legal and medical bodies have a corporate 
existence. Not so very long ago the accountants were 
like ourselves, a collection of independent units. They 
are now united under a Royal Charter, and conse- 
quently take a much higher position in the professional 
world than formerly. The bankers and actuaries are 
also united, and the same can be said of all the building 
and other trades, and quite lately the measurers, as we 
used to know them, now the Faculty of Surveyors, have 
become an incorporated body, and we architects were, 
until to-day, the only body without a corporate exist- 
ence. I hone all that ‘belongs to the past, and that we 
shall now be able to gather up the ovinions of 
architects on all subjects which specially affect us as a 
profession. 


Constitution and By-laws. 


This happy state of things has been brought about 
by a remarkable unanimity of feeling amongst the 
architects of Scotland. The result is seen in our 
constitution and by-laws. These documents have been 
drawn up with great care and thought by representa- 
tives sent to meet in Edinburgh to prepare them. A 
copy of these documents was forwarded to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, with an intimation of 
what we are aiming at, and I may here read to you the 
letter received by our secretary acknowledging these: 


“London, April 20. 

“ Dear Sir,—Your letter of March 31 bringing to the 
notice of the Council the formation of the Institute of 
Scottish Architects was laid before the Council at their 
meeting last Monday, and Mr. John Watson being 
present they were able to hear-at first hand an explana- 
tion of the obiects of the new Institute, and the means 
by which it is hoped to attain them. The Council, I 
may say, were greatly interested in his remarks, and 
very sympathetic. They realise the value and con- 
venience of such centralisation, and the advantages 
hkely to accrue to the profession in Scotland from the 
establishment of a central society. The Council note, 
with much satisfaction, the reference in the by-laws to 
the Royal Institute. It will be a great pleasure to them 
to read a letter on the subject just received from Mr. 
Alexander N. Paterson, in which the view is expressed 
that the Institute of Scottish Architects may serve, in 
collaboration with the Royal Institute, to extend and 
strengthen the latter’s influence for good north of the 
Border, while at the same time promoting the Scottish 
interest in the appreciation of their own national archi- 
tecture and the encouragement of its development. 

“The Council desire me to assure you that they 
welcome very warmly the formation of the Institute of 
Scottish Architects. Its proceedings will be followed 
by them with sympathetic interest and with the 
sincerest wishes that the objects of the founders will 
be achieved and their aspirations realised. The Council 


also wish to tender their hearty congratulations to 
your Institute upon the admirably drafted constitution 
and by-laws. 


“Yours faithfully, 
“ (Signed) G. NORTHOVER, 


“On behalf of the. Secretary.” 


This 1s most satisfactory, and you will see from it 
that our relationship with the R.I.B.A. is not to be 
weakened, and I am sure you will all be glad of this. 
I believe we shall strengthen that body, because, 
instead of getting only a few individual opinions from 
Scotland, or the influence of those who happen to be 
members of the R.I.B.A., we shall now be able toe 
collocate the opinions of all our members, and so 
become a mutual aid to one another in a way hitherto 
impossible. 


An Earlier Institute. 


The Institute that is launched to-day is not the first 
we have known. An Architectural Institute was 
founded in the year 1850, nearly seventy years ago. It 
consisted of 170 members, thirty-three of whom were 
architects. The roll of membership contains the names 
of many of our leading aristocracy, country gentlemen, 
university professors, literary and scientific names. It 
was evidently felt to be a useful institution, as in its 
third year the membership was about doubled. ‘lhe 
object of the Institute was stated to be the “ Advance- 
ment of the Art and Science of Architecture,” and 
papers were read at the stated meetings on subjects 
having some bearing on our work; many of them are 
published in the Transactions of this Institute, and are 
of considerable value and well worth reading to-day. 
As was natural, a great deal of attention was paid to 
the ancient architecture and architects of Scotland, to 
which David Laing, Joseph Robertson, and R. W. 
Billings made valuable contributions. Many of the 
problems which we have to face to-day confronted the 
earlier Institute, and the Transactions bear evidence 
of their zeal in advocating better accommodation both 
in town and country for all classes of the. people. 
Carefully prepared reports on the sanitary condition of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh doubtless contributed to the 
better conditions prevailing to-day. In 1852 the 
Institute acquired a lease of premises at 51, George 
Street, which they occupied for about ten years. 

About this tume—that is, 1861—the Institute began 
to publish illustrations of Scottish buildings drawn to 
scale, and they continued this down to 1871. The 
buildings illustrated were few, and chiefly ecclesiastical, © 
and were only partially surveyed, but the collection 
contains a measured drawing by the late Thomas 
Hamilton, architect, of the two sides of the West Bow, 
Edinburgh, perhaps the most interesting and complete 
record in existence of an ancient Scottish street. 

With the last of these illustrations it may be said that 
the work of the Institute ceased’ after a long and active 
existence, and, so far as is known, no meetings were 
ever held afterwards. Several of those who had taken 
a conspicuous part in its work died about this time, and 
the secretary had retired, and no formal winding-up 
ever took place. One of the last survivors handed over 
the library books to the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, where thev still remain. Probably the 
real cause for the decline of the Institute was that it 
failed to secure the support of the rising generation of 
architects. This led to the establishing of architectural 
associations in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other places, 
and to these the youth of the profession adhered and 
gave their sunnort, and the associations have all been 
in active existence since. They are now affiliated to 
the Central Institute, and are in future to be known as 
chapters. There is still room for another chapter to be 
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organised at Inverness, and I hope to hear of this being 
done soon. Then the whole of Scotland will be repre- 
_ sented in the Central Institute. 


Lhe Aims of the New Institute. 

Now a word or two on what we must do to prepare 
for the activities that will arise when the war is over. 
The Institute of 1850 gave much attention to housing 

and sanitary questions. We must do the same, and 
aim at a higher standard than ever. At the foundation 
of this question of housing is that of getting cheaper 
land for building on. Before that difficult question is 
equitably solved, very little can be done, and progress 
in this direction will be slow. Hitherto we have been 
compelled to pile families on the top of one another, 
as many as sixteen being accommodated in layers, and 
all entering off a common stair. I believe attempts 
are being made to alter this for the better. With 
cheaper land, the building of self-contained houses 
could also be greatly improved ; and sunk floors, some- 
times double, could be abolished, and with them the 
long and high stairs. This would add much to the 
comfort of those who have to live in such houses, and 
the domestic servant question would become less acute. 


The Architect's Education and Functions. 


The education and functions of an architect will no 
doubt engage your attention. This has been under 
consideration by many architectural societies for some 
time past. A volume entitled “ Architecture a Profes- 
sion or an Art,” edited by two very distinguished men, 
the late Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. (now Sir) T. G. 
Jackson, besides numerous papers on this subject, will 
be found in the Transactions of various societies. . In 
the Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for 19Cc6 you will find a very complete 
account of the International Congress held that year 
in London., Representatives from every country in 

Europe attended, and this question was much 
discussed. This year there have been several confer- 
ences in London on the education of an architect ; but, 
after a careful perusal of what was said, one feels that 
no definite conclusion on this subject has yet been 
arrived at. In my opinion the problem can only be 
solved by following on the lines of evolution which 
characterise all the best work of the past. 


National Art Survey of Scotland. 

Another work in which I hope we shall take an 
active part is what is known as the National Art Survey 
of Scotland. Nothing quickens the intelligence and 
interests one so much as getting into contact with good 
work of the time when architecture was the result of 
evolution and tradition, and not of a fashion dependent 
largely on the fleeting literary influence of the day. 
There are great educational possibilities in this work, 
and in carrying it on we must aim at utilising it so as to 
give a national bias to our own Scottish architecture. 
A certain amount has been done in this direction, and 
is now beginning to bear fruit, but until we get the 
surveys completed and published in a form and at a 
price which will bring this work within the reach o! 
al) its value and influence will not be fully felt. 

These are only a few of the directions in which thé 
Scottish Institute will no doubt exercise its activities 

-andinfluence. Others will be dealt with as they arise. 


Real Education Wanted. 

Education is wanted of a practical kind in all work 
connected with building—not the education of mere 
drawing and skill in reproducing (and, as we see every: 
where, misapplying), ‘but critical and analytical teach- 
ing that will bring home to the student the origin, the 
nature and development, and uses of all ancient work 
in every department, along with a sound knowledge of 
all mechanical and natural laws, so as to ensure health, 
stability, and economy. On such lines architecture 
has a gteat future before it. In the other constructive 
arts a similar advance is being made. In many works 


of civil engineering, especially on the Continent, there 
is not that tendency to misapply architectural features 
as formerly, and many works have been, and were 
being, executed before the war, with a distant expres- 
sion of their purpose, and a rational treatment of the 
materials employed. In mechanical engineering much 
greater progress has been made. If you look at the 
designs of machinery of seventy and eighty years ago 
you will see the five orders of architecture copied with 
great accuracy, classic arches with keystones, Gothic 
arches with spandril ornaments, and other architectural 
features, all applied in a way contradictory to their own 
nature and the thing they are applied to. The 
necessitv for bringing machinery up to the highest 
attainable state of perfection led to the gradual 
elimination of all features and decorative work 
borrowed from structures in a state of rest, as incom- 
patible with structures full of active strains and 
thrusts. All the forms are now metallic and modelled, 
like every original structure in nature, to express and 
emphasise their functions, and nothing is there for 
mere show. Each machine expresses consequently to 
the educated eye its purpose. 


The Quality of Beauty. 

A. late writer on art has maintained that fitness and 
adaptation occasion only satisfaction, and not the 
higher pleasure arising from beauty; but I hold that 
beauty, if not entirely, is almost entirely, composed of 
those two qualities. The designing of machinery, 
whether for peace or war, has now reached such a high 
standard of excellence in function, form, and expres- 
sion that one 1s justified in saying that these things are 
entitled to rank as works of art as much as a painting, 
a piece of sculpture, or a building, and also that 
machinery is the only true constructive art that has 
been produced since the decline of medizval architec- 
ture. Moreover, in conjunction with the best art of 
former days, the designing of machinery teaches this 
important lesson—that man does not, unless warped 
by bad education and false criticism, construct any- 
thing except in a natural, functional, and therefore 
artistic manner. 

Fine Art and Utility. 

The great and only hope of architecture les with 
the public; they must ask for and insist on getting 
structures soundly and sanitarily constructed and 
adapted to the purposes for which they are erected ; 
then men able to carry out such buildings in an artistic 
and a truthful manner will, by reason of this determina- 
tion, be called into existence. Architecture must cease 
to follow the transient literary and zxsthetic fashions 
of the day, the absurd distinction of fine art from that 
which is useful or mechanical, and of architecture from 
building, and all the talk about applied art must give 
way to that which is produced as in nature if we are 
ever to get into a clearer atmosphere of reality than 
now surrounds us, and we must put ourselves in line 
with the science of the day. Then we may look 
forward to erecting buildings fitly representing the 
ideas and wants of the age, with a constant succession 
of ever-varying expression and beauty, with natural 
dignity, and not artificial picturesqueness. That time 
may not be vegy faraway. Ever since the penetration 
into Europe of the Arabian doctrine of the supremacy 
of reason over dogma, which many maintain to be one 
of the chief factors in the renaissance of learning and 
art, the world of thought has been in a state of transi- 
tion. The causes that have been ceaselessly at work 
since then are now gathering great force, and the 
victory of reason and law seems now assured. When 
that takes place art of every kind will then be the 
material expression of it. and the great creative 
intellect of man, untrammelled by worn-out traditions, 
but utilising all that is good and of universal truth in 
the past, will have free play, and the world will see 
structures greater, grander, and more useful than any 
that have ever existed. 
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BUILDING TRADES PARLIAMENT 
OF LABOUR SCHEME. 


An important step in the direction of 
improving the relations between employers 
and employed and of averting disputes 
has been taken by the building trade. 
This industry, in which 800,000 men were 
employed before the war—about half of 
this number are now in the fighting forces 
or are engaged in munition work—has 
adopted the Parliament of Labour scheme 
formulated by Mr. Malcolm Sparkes. 

The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
Ireland some time ago received a deputa- 
tion from the National Associated Build- 
ing Trades Council, who brought forward 
the scheme of an Industrial Parliament 
for the building trade, and as a result of 
the discussion it was resolved to hold a 
joint conference, which took place at Pen 
Corner House, Kingsway, on Wednesday 
last. 

As showing the representative character 
of the operatives delegation, it may be 
mentioned that the National Associated 
Building Trades Council embraces the 
following unions: Amalgamated Carpen- 
ters and Joiners; General Union of Car- 
penters and Joiners; Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society; Manchester Unity of 
Operative Bricklayers; Operative Stone- 
masons’ Society ; National Amalgamated 
Operative Painters’ Society ; Amalgamated 
Society of Woodcutting Machinists ; 
Slaters’ and Tilers’ Society; Electrical 
Trades Union; United Operative Plum- 
bers’ Association ; National Association of 
Operative Plasterers; United Builders’ 
Labourers; National Union of General 
Workers; National Association of Buil- 
ders’ Labourers; Navvies’ and General 
Labourers’ Union; United Order of 
General Labourers. 

The Conference, according to a writer 
in the “ Daily News”’ of June 21, was of 
an amicable character throughout. From 
the first it was apparent to the men’s 
leaders that the employers took the scheme 
quite seriously. It was amended in parts 
on suggestions from both sides, and some 
of the employers’ proposals. for improve- 
ments were seconded by the men’s repre- 
sentatives. The building trade has had 
eleven years’ experience of Conciliation 
Boards, and at the present joint-confer- 
ence it was admitted by employers and 
employed alike that this had undoubtedly 
laid the foundation of the practical scheme 
which has now been adopted and will be 
recommended to the Employers’ Federa- 
tion and to all the unions in the building 
trade for their acceptance. 

Mr. James Storrs (Stalybridge), Presi- 
dent of the Employers’ Federation, was in 
the chair. At the close of the Conference 
he made this statement to a representative 
of the “ Daily News”: “To my mind the 
result of to-day’s Conference is very satis- 
factory. I think an excellent spirit has 
been shown on both sides in order to over- 
come difficulties that have been met with 
in the trade. The only way to solve these 
is by such a Parliament as we have had 
under consideration. The scheme is 
adopted and recommended for adoption 
throughout the country.”’ 

Mr. William Bradshaw (assistant 
general secretary, Operative - Stone 
Masons’ Society, Manchester), who acted 
as vice-chairman, said: “We are quite 
satisfied with the deliberations © to-day. 
There are great prospects in the building 
trade, and I think we shall improve our 
status by this scheme. The work of this 
Parliament of Labour will be constructive. 
It will rouse a public spirit on both sides.”’ 
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ESTATE MANAGEMENT DEGREES. 


Recognising the growing importance of 
commercial practice in the modern scheme 
of life, the University of London is about 
to make the interesting innovation of con- 
ferring scientific degrees in estate manage- 
ment. The economics of real property are 
bound to fill an important place in the 
general reconstruction which will take 
place after the war. Such questions as 
the housing of the people, the facilities for 
transit, the sanitary arrangements, and the 
provision of public amenities in any system 
of town-planning will require a scientific 
study based on the most approved prin- 
ciples of education, and it 1s a wise move 
which seeks to insure that the future 
technical advisers to Government Depart- 
ments, Government valuers, surveyors, 
land management officials, municipal 
estate stewards, and rating experts shall 
be men trained on the soundest university 
lines. It is hardly a new departure, for 
the university already confers technical 


B.Sc. degrees in veterinary science, 
economics, agriculture, engineering, 
mining, metallurgy, and_ horticulture; 


rather is it an extension of the principle of 
granting university recognition to a new 
body of men interested in a number ot 
complicated and technical subjects which 
have always been important, and which 
bid fair to become more so in the near 
future. 

Details of the subjects to be included in 
the scheme of study are not yet available, 
but, doubtless, they will be bound to in- 
clude land surveying, estate accounting, 
town-planning, the development of build- 
ing estates, the valuation of land, taxation, 
rating and tithes, building construction, 
forestry, agricultural law, municipal and 
local government law, and urban public 
sanitation. The range will thus be a wide 
one. That the scheme has been well and 
fully considered is patent from the fact that 
the university have consulted prominent 
men, including Sir Howard Frank, Sir 
Alexander Stenning, Mr. W. H. Wells 
(president, Auctioneers’ and _ Estate 
Agents’ Institute), Mr. A. Lyon Ryde (pre- 
sident, Surveyors’ Institute), and Mr. 
Courthope Munro, K.C. The importance 
of the scheme has already been recognised 
by the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ In- 
stitute, which has allotted a sum of money 
to found a scholarship. The greatest in- 
terest in the new departure, however, un- 
doubtedly lies in the fact that it is an 
official recognition by the university of the 
importance of commercial subjects, and 
of the claim of those engaged in commerce 
to have their training conducted on 
approved scientific lines. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Waterproofing a Large Reservoir. 

The 100,000-gallon reservoir at Sever- 
alls Asylum, built some time ago, has 
been under constant observation by the 
engineer owing to the fact that this was 
the first contract upon which he had speci- 
fied waterproofed cement. The powder 
Pudlo was the medium utilised, and we 
are notified that the engineer has written 
to say the results are perfectly satisfac- 


LOL. 


General Specifications for Concrete 
Highway Bridges. 

The Imperial trade correspondent at 
Toronto has furnished a copy of the 
general specifications for concrete highway 
bridges in Ontario, and also a copy of a 


report on the construction of highway 
ridges in that Province. The second- 
mentioned publication is in part explana-_ 
tory of the specifications for steel and con- 
crete bridges issued by. the Department, 
and is also complementary to the series of 
general plans for such bridges issued 
annually for the convenience and guidance 
of municipal and other highway authorities 

in Ontario. British firms interested may 

consult the above-mentioned publications, — 
which have been issued as appendices to 

the Annual Report of the Ontario Depart- 

ment of Public Highways, at the Depart- 

ment of Commercial Intelligence, 73, 

Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 


Old Reptonian War Memorial. 

A meeting will be held at Repton on 
June 30 to consider the details of the Old 
Reptonian War Memorial Scheme, and to 
appoint trustees of the fund which is being 
raised. The scheme aims first at provid-— 
ing a visible memorial to the fallen, the 
nature of which is still to be settled, and 
then at establishing in perpetuity exhibi- 
tions for the sons of Old Boys, with a pre- 
ference so long as the need exists for the 
sons of those who have fallen or suffered 
in the war. 


The Roof of Westminster Hall. 


The restoration of the roof of West- 
minster Hall is likely to occupy several 
years yet. In 1912 an exhaustive examina- 
tion was made of the roof by the architects 
of the Office of Works, and such serious 
mischief was found that a report was im- 
mediately presented to Parliament recom- 
mending that extensive restorative work 
should at once be carried out at an esti- 
mated cost of £60,000. It was discovered 
that the main destruction of the timbers 
was due to the depredations of the ‘‘ death- 
watch beetle,’’? assisted by the caterpillar 
of the goat moth, which is also a notorious 
wood eater. The departmental estimate 
of insecticide for the various timbers 
amounted to £1,800. 


INCORPORATED CHURCH 
BUILDING, “SOCIETY 


The Incorporated Church Building 
Society held its usual monthly meeting at 
7, Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, on 
June 21, the Rev. Canon Edgar Sheppard, 
K.C.V.O., D.D., in the chair. There wer 
also present: Lord Colchester, the Revs. 
G. B. Vaux, A. G. Ingram, and Rois 
Powell, H. P. St. John, Esq.,.R? same 
Esq., and the Rev. :T.. 7. Nowa 
F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. (Secretary). Grant 
of money were made in aid of the follow- 
in~ objects: Building the new Church . 
St. Margaret, Scotswood, Newcastle-on-— 
Tyne, £160; and repairing the churches 
at Hanslope St. James, Bucks, £50, and 
Anstey St. James, Wilts, £60. A grant” 
of £225 was paid towards the erection of 
the new Church of All Saints, Easton, — 
Isle of Portland. q 

Several applications were considered _ 
for aid towards erecting temporary mis- 
sion churches and hostel chapels in certain” 
munition areas, and a sum of money 
amounting to almost the total availability 
in the hands of the society was voted for 
these objects. The committee conse 
quently appeals most earnestly for dona 
tions towards its special munition areal 
fund, the demands upon which are becoull 
ing most pressing, and are of national 
importance. These mission churches and 
chapels will provide full church services, 
and will be open for private devotion day 
and night, 
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WELFARE ARRANGEMENTS AT A MUNITION 


O N this and the next page we publish, 

by special permission of the Minis- 
try of Munitions, some views of the welfare 
department at a large munition factory, 
the name and whereabouts of which we 
are not allowed to disclose. The illustra- 
tions are interesting as showing the 
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careful arrangements that are made for 
the physical well-being of the large 
numbers of women who have been 
brought by the war into the industrial 
sphere. The canteen, as will be seen, is 
a large, airy, well-lighted building con- 
structed of timber and asbestos sheets. 


A CANTEEN DINING ROOM. 


Special Permission of the Ministry of Munitions.) 
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FACTORY. 


The two illustrations reproduced on the 
following page show a cloak-room fitted 
with cupboards, lavatory arrangements, 
etc., and an ambulance room in which 
accidents and cases of indisposition may 
be promptly and conveniently receive 
skilled attention. 
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THE SHIPBUILDING PROBLEM 
AND THE USE OF REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


Writing under the above title in the 
May issue of “ Kahncrete Engineering,” 
Mr. Harry C. Ritchie, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
observes that British shipbuilders, as a 
class, have been more conservative in the 
adoption of this newer structural material 
in the building of their works than have 


those -engaged*in most«other -engineering- 


industries. This circumstance, he says, is 
without doubt to be accounted for mainly 
by the fact that as steel designers they are 
more familiar with structural steel sections 
than with reinforced concrete. The ship- 
building industry is an old-established one, 
and as the English shipbuilders are pro- 
lbably the leaders in their craft from an 
international point of view, they have not 
had the same occasion to survey the work- 
shop practices of other countries as has 
been the case with those engaged in the 
more modern engineering trades. The 
latter have seen what has taken place in 
America and on the Continent, and have 
thoroughly investigated the question of 


reinforced concrete construction. Profit- 
ing by this investigation, they have 
adopted reinforced concrete to a very 


liberal extent in the construction of- their 
buildings. The automobile engineering 
industry affords a striking illustration. 

As has been ‘pointed out, reinforced 
goncrete as a- structural’. material has 
jpassed the experimental stage, and there 
‘are Many .examples in this country of the 
application of this material to marine 
‘engineering works. There are, however, 
many more such examples in foreign 
‘countries. 

In truth, the advantages of this system 
“of construction have firmly established ,rein- 
forced concrete within the past few years as 
the premier structural material, and there 
as little doubt but that an augmented 
knowledge of its merits on the part of our 
shipbuilders will extend its adoption in 
the shipyard generally. 

Quite apart from the general economy 
and adaptability of reinforced concrete as 
a structural material, shipbuilders should 
not overlook the fact that its use in most 
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CORNER OF AN AMBULANCE ROOM. 
(Published by Special Permission of the Ministry of Munitions.) 


work in substitution of structural steel 
involves a saving in steel tonnage of any- 
thing between 50 and 60 per cent., and this 
is surely a considerable factor in the solu- 
tion.of the immediate problem of increased 
shipping tonnage. It also affects the ques- 
tion of multiplying the output of our 
engineering industries generally, not only 
now but in the post-war period. 

This scientific method of construction 
can be applied to the hulls of ships as 
well as to the permanent structures of the 
shipyard. In the early stages of such an 
application reinforced concrete might have 
some disadvantages, but these will all be 
overcome as the result of our experience. 
It has, on the other hand, many marked 
advantages which should not be over- 
looked, and which merit immediate inves- 
tigation under present circumstances. 

Reinforced concrete vessels in 


A CLOAK ROOM. 
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form or other have been in existence for 
many years. Barges constructed entirely 
of this material were built’ in Holland as 
far back as 1887, and have proved quite 
successful. Reinforced concrete boats of 
comparatively large dimensions are now 
being launched. Even in England this 
material has already been _ successfully 
employed in barge construction, and a 
prominent example in the writer’s mind is 
a reinforced concrete dredging vessel 
which has been at work on the Manchester 
Ship Canal for the past four or five years, 
and has given every satisfaction both to 
master and owner. (See illustrations on 
page 303.) 

Along the coasts and on the canals of 
the Scandinavian countries reinforced con- 
crete lighters have been used for many 
years past, and the urgency of the ship- 
ping problem in Norway has recently led 
the Government of that country to permit 
the building of reinforced concrete ships 
up to 6,o00 tons displacement for the 
North Sea traffic. The Italian Govern- 
ment has already made use of this material 
in shipbuilding. Towing barges of fairly 
high capacity constructed entirely of rein- 
forced concrete have been employed by 
them with perfectly satisfactory results for 
the overseas conveyance of munitions of 
war. The writer understands also that 
they have constructed recently a type of 
concrete gunboat to carry heavy arma- 
ment. In America, several reinforced 
concrete dredgers are at work on the 
Panama Canal, where hopper barges also 
constructed of this material are employed 
for the removal of dredgings out to sea. 

The question of buoyancy has been 
replied to by the efficiency in this respect of 
the small vessels already constructed, and 
this particular aspect of the problem would 
be less objectionable in proportion to the 
increase in capacity. It will be of some 
interest to give an example of the carrying 
capacity of a small concrete vessel as com-— 
pared with its structural weight. A rein- 
forced concrete barge constructed in 
Amsterdam. in, 1911. is...62.. ft. long, 
14 ft. beam, and is divided into three 
compartments, the ‘hold being 37 ft. 
long. The total weight of the vessel is 30 
tons, and she has a_ cargo-carrying 
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‘capacity of 50 tons. This example demon- 
strates the efficiency of even a small vessel 
constructed in reinforced concrete. The 
question of stability under varying condi- 
tions, light and laden, would in the case 
of this type of hull prove less critical than 
in the case of a steel-built ship. 

The problem of transverse and longitu- 
dinal structural strength of sea-going 
ships could, without doubt, be admirably 
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solved in a reinforced concrete design. 
The shearing and bending moment values 
given by the application of the “ equiva- 
lent girder” principle under the varying 
conditions of distribution of load and sup- 
port could be resisted in reinforced con- 
crete just as efficiently as in structural 
steel. 

In view of the fact that there is every 
prospect of success in the building of 
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efficient sea-going ships in this material 
the writer pleads for a more thorough 
investigation of this subject. He does not 
for one moment suggest the entire substi- 
tution of reinforced concrete in ship 
construction in the place of steel. On the 


contrary, he would suggest that the former 
be used supplementarily to the latter, as 
even a partial adoption of this material 
will appreciably 


increase our shipping 
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A RSINFORCED CONCRETE DREDGING VESSEL ON THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 
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tonnage at an early date without inter- 
fering with the maximum output of. our 
shipyards. 

It should be borne in mind that the need 
for skilled labour will be reduced to a 
minimum where reinforced concrete is 
adopted for the construction of the hulls 
of ships. The use of this material would 
further produce an economy in materials 
essential to our national existence, and at 
the same time would simplify the character 
of the plant required. Speaking generally, 
the greater portion of the labour required 
in reinforced concrete is of the unskilled 
class. The materials are merely stone, 
sand, cement, and steel rods. The plant 
necessary is simply that of the ordinary 
building contractor, of which there is a 
considerable amount available at the 
present moment, and which could be 
transported and re-erected at any suitable 
place on very short notice. 

There is no doubt whatever with regard 
to the economy in cost of: construction. 
Provided a sufficient number of vessels are 
ordered at one time, the cost of the tem- 
porary forms required would be reduced 
to a nominal figure, which would become 
negligible as compared with the magni- 
tude of the benefits to be obtained. 


RAPID CONSTRUCTION OF 
CAMP BUILDINGS. 


Construction efficiency aided by civic 
patriotism made record work of the job of 
building the wood cantonments for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps Training Camp 
somewhere in the U.S.A. On April 20 
Major Edward S. Walton, commanding 


officer of the 17th Infantry, received 
instructions from the War  Depart- 
ment to begin immediate  construc- 
tion of the reserve officers’ training 
camp to accommodate 2,500. Simul- 


taneously, with the preparation of bills 
of material and the selection of a° site 
for the camp in a certain park, con- 
tractors and dealers in lumber and build- 
ing material in the district were notified 
of the impending construction and urged 
to ©o-operate. The Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Buiiders’ Exchange and the Engineers’ 
Club of the town responded to the call, 
and in a mass meeting held for the pur- 
pose determined to combine all local 
resources and assist the Post Commandant 
in getting the job done on time. It will 
be seen from the following record that this 
object was virtually if not quite literally 
accomplished, all the buildings having 


been completed by May 9. The time 
limit for completion: was set for 
May 7. Analysis of contractors, bids 


received Saturday afternoon, April 21, 

‘indicated that the job could be best 
handled by one general contractor for the 
building work and allotting the roofing, 
plumbing, and lighting to dealers and 
small contractors. The award for the 
building construction was placed with the 
T. S. Mondy Co.; T. W. Knight was 
employed by them as general superinten- 
‘dent. 

The camp lies about ten miles or so 
from the nearest point of material 
supply. The route of delivery was over 
good pike roads. All material used in 
building operations was transported from 
the city to the camp by motor trucks. 

On Saturday night, April 21, the lumber 
yards, the various dealers in building 
material and the labour organisations 
were advised what would be expected of 
them, and on Sunday, while the work was 
being laid out, over 110,000 ft. of lumber 
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was delivered to the job. The work as 
then contemplated consisted of eighty-one 
buildings, made up as follows: Fifteen 
barracks, each 20 by 245 ft. in plan ; fifteen 
kitchens, each 20 by 28 ft. in plan; fifteen 
mess halls, each 20 by 84 ft. in plan; six- 
teen bath houses, each g by 28 ft. in plan ; 
sixteen latrines, each g by 35 ft. in plan; 
one hospital, 20 by 126 ft. in plan; one 
administrator building, 20 by 98 ft. in 
plan; two storehouses, each 20 by 56 ft. 
in plan. 

The rate of progress was such that daily 
delivery of lumber amounting to 100,000 
ft. was erected as fast as delivered. 
Extreme difficulty was encountered in 
obtaining the grade and amount of flooring 
and boxing required, but the lumber varcs 
of nearby towns were combed to obtain it 
and delivery was accomplished by motor 
truck. 

All structures were under roof within 
nine days of the start of the wock and the 
original order was practically completed 
in twelve days. Additional building units 
such as officers’ quarters,yomicers Wimiess, 
negro bunk and mess houses, hand bag- 
gage and trunk storage, quartermaster 
depot, garage, stables, bath houses and 
latrines, were added from time to time 
during the original construction period. 
All of the 136 buildings were completed 
May 9. While this feat is regarded as an 
achievement for which the township may 
well be proud, it was made possible by the 
thoroughgoing and practical manner of 
handling the work by Major Walton and 
his staff, for the army officers, and by Mr. 
Knight for the contractor. 


LEGAL. 


Builders’ Contract : Time. 


Hiocins v. Mayor, etc., of Northampton. 


June 20. King's Bench Divisional Court. Before 


Justices Bray and Avory. 

This was a motion by the plaintiff to set 
aside a judgment of the Official Referee. 

Mr. Macnaghten, in support of the 
motion, said the plaintiff sought to recover 
from the corporation £162 10s. 8d. balance 
alleged to be due to him under a contract 
for widenting a bridge for the corporation. 
It was admitted that the balance claimed 
was the amount due under the contract, 
but the corporation raised this defence, 
“that you did not widen the bridge within 
the time specified in the contract.” That 
was admitted, and under the contract the 
plaintiff was liable to a penalty of £10 a 
week for each week during which the 
work was uncompleted, and the corpora- 
tion’s surveyor said that extended to four- 
teen weeks, and therefore under the con- 
tract they were entitled to deduct the sum 
of £140 from the plaintiff’s claim, and that 
£22 10s. was all the plaintiff ought to have. 
Mr. Pollock took this view, and it was 
from this that the plaintiff now appealed. 
Counsel argued that on the true construc- 
tion of the clauses of the contract the 
corporation had no right to deduct the 
amount, as the work was extended 
‘“ owing to circumstances over which the 
plaintiff had no control,” viz., that the 
plans were not handed to him till weeks 
after he should have had them. This was 
a breach of the defendants’ obligations 
and extended the time for the completion 
of the work over which plaintiff had no 
control. 

The Court, without calling upon Mr. 
Clavel Salter, K.C., M.P., for the cor- 
poration, dismissed the motion with costs. 

Mr. Justice Bray was of opinion that 


the appellant failed on both points he had _ 


raised.. There was no ambiguity about — 


the clause at all. 7 
Mr. Justice Avory concurred. The iudeae 
ment of the Official Referee was right. 


THE R.I.B.A. RECORD OF 
HONOUR. 


y 


ead ee 


The following: list (the forty-fourth) is . 
taken from the R.I.B.A. Journal for 
Junea=, 7 
Fallen in the War. ¥ 

Clark, Captain Walter Llewellyn, Royal — 
Flying Corps (A. 1914). Killed in action. 9 

Gaskell, Lieut. Reginald Robinson, — 
Royal Flying Corps (Probationer). Acci- ~ 
dentally killed whilst flying for his pilot’s 
certificate. Only son of Mr. Peter Gaskell,” 
of Hull (Licentiate). ’ 

Beville, 2nd Lieut. Alfred Geoffreyam 
Queen’s Westminster Rifles (Probationer). — 
Killed in action, Easter Sunday, 1617am 


Aged twenty. % 
Wounded and Missing. i 

Taylor, 2nd Lieut. Herbert Samuel, 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry (Ay 
1914). Reported wounded and missing” 
May 10, 1917. 


Members’ Sons Killed. 

Collcutt, Lieut. Philip Martin Blake 
East Yorkshire Regiment. Killed in action — 
on May 12. Younger son of Mr. Tae 
Collcutt, Past President. 

Gotch, Captain and Adjutant Roby Myd- 
delton, Sherwood Foresters. Wounded 
and missing on July 1, 1916, now believed 
killed. Only son of Mr. J. A. Gotchy 
F.S.A., Vice-President. d 


Military Honours. 

Fetherstonhaugh, Staff Captain H. L., 
Canadian Corps (A.). Awarded the Mili 

tary Cross. 


Serving with the Forces. 

The following is the Forty-third List of 

Members, Licentiates, and Students 

R.I.B.A. serving with the Forces, the 

total to date being seventy-four Fellows, 

520 Associates, 315 Licentiates, and 295” 
Students : 

ASSOCIATES. 

Bee, Thomas J., R.N.A.S. be 

Hanson, G., Inland Water Transport 

Rak 

LICENTIATE. 

Williamson, John, Royal Garrison Artil- 

lery. 

STUDENT. 

Rankin, T. G., RN jAES: 


Promotions, Appointments, etc. 
Rhind, Brigade-Major T. D. (A.)))prag 
moted to Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff. 
Tasker, Captain W. W., R.E. (A.), pros 
moted to Major. 


Fetherstonhaugh, Lieut. H. L. (Ay 


promoted to Staff Captain, Canadian 
Corps. 

Sands, Hubert C. (A.), promoted tO 
Lieut, and O.C. Sanitary Sect 
R.A.M.C. 


Sewell, 2nd Lieut. R. V. T. (Licentiate), 
promoted to Lieut., R.E. g 
Ledger, Chief P.O. Godfrey “Bm 
R.N.V.R. (A.), promoted to 2nd Lieut. 
Resa ; 
Kruckenberg, Private F. L., R.A.M.C 
(A.), promoted to 2nd Lieut., R.A.M.C. — 
Webster, Lieut. F. Coutts (A.), prog 
moted to Captain. 
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PecerRicGAl’ NOTES: 


| Indirect Lighting. 

| A good example of this form of lighting has recently been 
completed at the King’s Hall, Southall, by the Sun Electrical 
‘Company, Ltd., Charing Cross- road, W.C. The hall is a new 
building, and serves not only as the headquarters of the 
‘Southall Wesieyan Mission, but is to be used also for concerts, 
meetings, etc. It was designed by Messrs. Gelder and Kitchen, 
‘and differs from the conv eAtional hall in several respects, in that 
it 1s something between the auditorium of a theatre and a 
Continental House of Parliament. The general style of the 
domed roof affords ample opportunities for successful indirect 
lighting, and these have been taken full advantage of. A 
‘central fitting, comprising a 36-in. metal bowl, fitted with a 
Msunlite” mirror reflector, and four soo-watt “ lalf-watt” 
lamps are suspended from the dome. This fitting throws upwards 
some 4,000 candle-power, which is sufficient to light the hall 
itself and the first three rows of the gallery by reflection from 
the ceiling, a cubic area of about 85,000 cubic feet. The gallery 
is also lighted independently by light 1o-inch bowl fittings, each 
provided. with a 200 candle-power “ half-watt ” lamp, and light- 
mg altogether some 25,000 cubic feet. Under the gallery are 
suspended eight 14-1n. bow! fittings of similar lighting capacity, 
whilst two fittings of the same size, but of twice the lighting 
capacity, are used for the choir and orchestra. The various 
rooms attachedi to the hall are provided with indirect lighting 
bow! fittings to the extent of three 24-in., with 3co watt lamps, 
twenty-one 14-in., with 200 watt lamps, and twenty-two ro-in., 

with roo watt lamps. All the lamps are of the gas-fitted or 
“half-watt ” type, and the illumination is as near perfect as 
possible, without glare or shadows and approximating closely to 
daylight in quality. 


Extensive type 
Reflector 


Intensive type 
Reflector 


60 watt IVi.F. Lamp. 


SIMPLE 
SCIENTIFIC 
INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING 
REFLECTORS 


Working are 


(Gj2KCs INGE OS. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., have always something new 
to announce, whether it be push-buttons or turbo-generators. 
In common with many other electrical manufacturers, they 
have catered for the lighting restrictions by introducing a series 
of cardboard shades with special features, which will meet the 
police requirements without cutting off more light than is albso- 
lutely necessary. The General Electric Company’s new series 
of shades, instead of being fixed to the lampholder, are 
supported by cords which are tied to the flexible wire above 
the lamp at a height which may be necessary in each case to 
give the desired result. There are various shapes and sizes to 
meet all conditions. Some are provided with a wide collar, 
shallow towards one side and deep towards the other, so that 
the room will obtain all the benefit of the Tight at the expense 
of the windows, or these specially shaped collars may be 
obtained separately for fixing on to shades of other patterns. 
The latter are conical, of different angles, and tney are all 
supplied in various tints. 

The same makers send us some particulars of their “ Witton 
primary cells. Those people who are alwavs complaining that 
their electric bells are out of order should sometimes sree 
into the kind of battery that the builder has provided, because 
there is no greater source of trouble in this connection than a 
poor, cheap form of Leclanché cell. In the G.E.C. type it is 
claimed that the greatest care is taken in the selection of mate- 
tials and the workmanship of the porous pot. The cells are 
made in three sizes, ranging in capacity from 8 to 40 ampere- 
hours. These cells have rod zincs, but a circular zinc is pro- 
vided in the pattern developed for railway work, lowering the 
internal resistance and therefore allowing of heavier duty. In 
another pattern, known as the Witton Carsak cell, also used 
for railway work, the porous pot is replaced by a canvas sleeve 
or sack containing the mixture of carbon and manganese di- 
oxide in the form of a compressed block. This cell is made in 
seven sizes, three of which correspond to the standard sizes 
of porous pot cells. The capacity of these cells ranges up to 
175 ampére-hours, and weight for weight, the capacity is from 


two to three times that of “the correspondin ize of standard 
ees | Sedans | 


The G.E.C. type of dry cell has been designed, as the result 


of much experience, to meet the trade requirement of absence SIMPLEX CONDUITS LTD 
°9 


of deterioration in stock. This is especially important for 


19 


€xport orders, and satisfactory results are guaranteed in this i GF es 
Tespect. The cell is made in eight different sizes, each giving Garrison Lane, Birmingham. 
1.5 volts and capacities ranging from 5 to 120 ampére- hours. ee 
‘ i ; LONDON— DS— 
A cheaper form, with somewhat lower cap acity, incen“ed for 113-117, Charing Cross Rd., 6, White Horse Street. 
genera] work, is the “Century” dry cell, and for hot climates MANCHESTER — Wc. LIVERPOOL-— 
Which are detrimental to the ordinary types 2 special cell pel aatdaiad! Street. se ar 
known as the “extra sec : is prov ide -d. ° Here the electrolyte is 72a. Waterloo Street. awn hcidistrocts 
in a dry form, and remains inactive until the cell is filled up BRISTOL— E CARDIFF— ‘ 
With water. Thisc a E in s < for ; indefinite perio 11, Denmark Street. 4, Westgate Street, 
iter. This cell will keep in stock for an indefinite period, MeN icerhe oeonE ns 


Dut its capacity is slightly lower than the ordinary type. 61-65, High Bridge. 1, Crimon Place. 
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PUBLIC WORKS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


The Public Works Committee of Bir- 
mingham City Council report that, in con- 
junction with the Lighting, Stables, and 
Refuse Disposal Committee, a purchase 
has been effected of the brickworks and 
land, Grove Road, King’s Heath, at the 
sum of £1,800. The area of land acquired, 
which is freehold, is 8 acres, 1 rood, 25 
perches, and the purchase includes various 
buildings, drying sheds, fixed and loose 
machinery, plant, and stock. The chief 
value of the property to the Corporation is 
in the large claypit, which, it is estimated, 
will hold at least 200,000 cubic yards of 
material, and so provide an excellent and 
convenient tip for house and street refuse. 
It has been arranged that the purchase 
price of the property and the income 
derived therefrom shall be equally divided 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest quality, London 
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CEMENT. 
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between the Public Works Committee and 


the Lighting, Stables, and Refuse Disposal, 


Committee, and that their departments 
shall have joint use of the property. It is 
believed the purchase of the property 
will be of considerable advantage to the 
Corporation both for tipping and road 
improvement purposes, apart from its site 
value, and the two committees recommend 
that their action be approved and con- 
firmed. 

The committee are advised the condition 
of a length of the Hockley main sewer is 
giving rise to serious apprehension. The 
sewer is egg-shaped, 5 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 6 im., 
and unfortunately is in parts threatened 
with collapse. It is essential that the length 
between Avenue Road and a point about 
eighty yards below Thimble Mill Lane 
should be forthwith reconstructed. De- 
tailed estimates of the works immediately 
necessary are in course of preparation, and 
these will probably amount to about 
£12,000. It is impracticable to take any 
action to obviate this expenditure, and in 
the circumstances the committee recom- 
mend that, subject to the sanctions of the 
Ministry of Munitions and the Local 
Government Board being obtained, they be 
authorised to carry out the necessary works 
of reconstruction, and the Finance Com- 


mittee instructed to borrow the amount 
sanctioned. 
Considerable development has taken 


place in the neighbourhood of Drews Lane, 
Washwood Heath, by the erection of large 
factories. To meet the needs of the very 
heavy traffic in connection with these works 
it has been incumbent upon the Public 
Works Committee to undertake consider- 
able widening and improvement works in 
Drews Lane, in respect of which a claim 
has been made through the Road Board to 
the Government. The total amount esti- 
mated to be required to cover the cost of 
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the works proposed to be carried out is 
£7,481, towards which the Government are 
prepared to pay the sum of £1,000. 
result of negotiations with the Road Board, 
the Board have agreed, subject to the- 
sanction of the Treasury, to lend to the 
Corporation from the Road Improvement 
Fund free of interest the balance of 
£0,481, the repayment of which is to be 
spread over five years. It will be necessary 
for the Council to obtain the sanction of 
the Local Government Board to the 
borrowing of this amount, and, in view of 
the importance and urgency of the road 
works, the committees recommend that 
they be authorised to carry them out. 


Conditions brought about by the war 
having led to a cessation of executive work 
in connection with large schemes, advan- 
tage has been taken of this to carry out a 
reorganisation in the administration of the 
Public Works Department. For this. 
purpose the city has been divided 
into three administrative divisions, 
known as the Central, Western, 
and Eastern Divisions, and each. 
of these has been placed under a chief 
surveyor. It is hoped that as a result of 
this reorganisation, increased efficiency in 
the working of the department will be 


As the 


attained, and the city surveyor relieved of © 


the constant attention to detail administra- 
tion which has hitherto engaged a consider- 
able proportion of his time. In this con- 
nection the committee draw attention to 
the fact that owing to the scarcity of labour 
and the impossibility of securing materials, 
a considerable number of the roads of the 
city are falling into a bad state of repair, 
and some day a large expenditure will be 
required to bring them up to modern 
requirements. 

During the past summer 247 miles of 
streets have been tar-sprayed, as compared 
with 177 miles sprayed in 1915. In select- 
ing the macadamised streets to be tar. 
sprayed preference was given to the motor- 
omnibus routes and main roads, and to 
the poorer class of streets where the houses 
are built right up to the side of the street. 
Of the last mentioned class 405 streets were 
treated. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


- London Improvements. 

The London County Council has applied 
to the Local Government Board for an 
Order to extend for one year from 
August 7 next the time-limit for the com- 
pulsory purchase of Jand in Piccadilly and 
Arlington Street for street improvement 
purposes. 


Architect as Canon. 

The Rev. Canon James Edwin Truman, 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Lincoln, who has 
died at Lincoln, was a native of Notting- 
ham, and after being for some time an 
architect in that city, studied for the 
Church, and was ordained deacon in 1883 
and priest in 1886. 


Irish Architectural Association. 

At a meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Ireland, at the Association’s 
rooms, South Frederick Lane, Dublin, 
Mr. G. Atkinson, R.H.A., delivered a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ British Furniture Style.’’ The 
lecture traced the history of the chair from 
1660 to 1760—a period during which Eng- 
lish furniture reached what was probably 
its highest artistic development. i 


The Star and Garter Home. 

It is announced that the new Star and 
Garter Home, Richmond Hill, will be 
built of grey brick instead of red as at 
first planned. The designs provide for a 
building of five storeys, the centre of the 
building to be six storeys high, and accom- 
modation will be provided for 250 bed- 
rooms. The block will cover an acre— 
one-half of the site. 


Drawings of the Western Front. | 

The original drawings recently made by 
Lieut. Muirhead Bone on the Western 
Front will be exhibited at the galleries of 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach, 144, New 
Bond Street, W., from January 24 
onwards. The profits of the exhibition 
will be devoted to public funds. These 
drawings will pass into the possession of 
the British Museum and _ have been 
accepted by the trustees as a permanent 
record of incidents of the war. 


Birmingham Town Planning Committee. 

Councillor George Cadbury, jun., has 
been elected chairman of the Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the Birmingham City 
Council, in place of Alderman Neville 
Chamberlain, who has resigned on his 
appointment as Director-General of 
National Service. A resolution was 
passed placing on record the committee’s 
appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by Alderman Chamberlain as 
chairman of the committee since its 
formation in November, 1911, and in the 
work of town planning Greater Birming- 
ham. 


Building Plans in Urban Districts. 

Returns received from ninety-three of 
the principal urban districts in the United 
Kingdom (exclusive of the County of 
London), giving the estimated cost of the 
buildings for which plans were passed 
during the fourth quarter of 1916, show 
that there was a large decrease (£986,180, 
Or 42.2 per cent.), as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1915. The popu- 
lation of the districts included in the 
Returns is over 12,000,000. Compared 
with the corresponding period of 1915 
there was a decrease in the value of all 
classes of buildings, the most marked 
being in churches, schools, and public 
buildings (81.9 per cent.), in dwelling- 


houses (78.6 per cent.), and in shops and 
other business premises (57.8 per cent.). 
There was an increase in the Yorkshire 
district (13 per cent.), but every other dis- 
trict showed a decrease, which was most 
noticeable in Northern Counties (74.6 per 
cent.), other districts in England (68.1 
per cent.), and Midlands (6.2 per cent.). 


Midland Builders. 

At the annual meeting, held in Birrning- 
ham, of the Midland Centre of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, the officers for 1917 were ap- 
pointed as follows: Mr. Charles Garlick 
(Coventry), president; Mr. G. Elvins 
(Birmingham) and Mr. F. G. Hodges 
(Burton-on-Trent), vice-presidents; Mr. 
H. Willcock (Wolverhampton), treasurer ; 
and Mr. Charles Cockerell (Rugby) and 
Mr. William Moffat (Birmingham), 
auditors. 


Glasgow’s Architecture. 

Mr. John Keppie, F.R.I.B.A., in a lec- 
ture on ‘* Glasgow Architecture,’’ delivered 
to the Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society, Glasgow, gave a re- 
view of the general plan of the city, old 
and new, and pointed out portions which 
might be improved and some sections which 
might be better utilised than at present. 
Comments were made on the general 
character of the architecture of the city 
and the various architectural conceptions 
which dominated it. The particular work: 
of certain architects who have left their 
mark on the city was critically examined. 
The brothers Adam, Stark, Sir George Gil- 
bert Scott, ‘‘ Greek ’’ Thomson, John 
Burnet, sen.,, James Sellars, John Honey- 
man, and others were referred to. 


What London Public Buildings Cost. 
The cost of some of London’s public 


buildings is given in an account issued 
last week: Public Offices (Whitehall site), 


£1,229,148; Public Offices (Westminster 
site}, £2,101,831; South Kensington 
Science and Art Buildings, £901,444; 


completion of Admiralty, including exten- 
sion (in addition to a net sum of £382,770 
expended from Parliamentary grants), 
£351,441; Post Office Buildings (Queen 


Victoria Street and West Kensington), 
£334,253; Patent Office extensions, 
£86,433; British Museum extension, 
£160,028 ; Home Office Industrial 
Museum, £16,779. The total authorised 
issue under the various Acts was 


£5,890,000. 


Housing War Workers. 

The report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General on the account prepared 
under the provisions of the Housing -\ct, 
1914, for the period ended March 31, 19106, 
issued last week, shows that the total 
authorised issue from the Consolidated 
Fund is £2,000,000. During the vyeat 
£20,700 and £724,000 was issued to the 
Local Government Board, Scotland, and 
the Commissioners of Works respectively, 
making, with a previous issue, a total of 
£844,700. The Local Government Board, 
Scotland, entered into an agreement with 
the Scottish National Housing Co. Ltd., 
an authorised society, for the erection of 
dwelling houses suitable for cccupation 
by persons employed by the Admiralty at 
Rosyth. The Board provides by way of 
loan to the company, as the work pro- 
ceeds, nine-tenths of such expenditure as 
is properly debited to the capital account 
of the company. The loans are secured 
by a cash credit bond, and the repayments 
will be spread over a period of sixty years. 
The expenditure by the Commissioners of 
Works on the Woolwich Housing Scheme 


xili 


amounted in the year to £776,054—of 
which £700,603 was expended on the erec- 
tion of buildings—making the total ex- 
penditure on the scheme to March 31, 1916, 
4,806,660. 


MODERN VENTILATION. 


Many are the inventions that have been 
devised for the aeration of buildings, and 
it is the main object of this manual to 
show how some of them may be intelli- 
gently applied. Special attention is given 
to public buildings, because the average 
dwelling, with its small apartments, has 
no need for elaborate apparatus and 
systems, windows and fireplaces sufficing. © 
Places of public resort or assembly, how- 
ever, would propagate disease wholesale 
if they were not provided with effectual 
means of rendering their contained air 
inoffensive, innocuous, and of a comfort- 
able temperature. Various methods of 
achieving the desired result are described 
and copiously illustrated in Mr. Grier- 
son’s book, which is equally useful either 
as an introduction to the principles of 
ventilation or as a guide to the choice of 
apparatus. A chapter on _ heaters is 
naturally included. 

“ Some Modern Methods of Ventilation, with Special 
Reference to Public Buildings.’ Ry R_ Grierson 
AM.I.ME., etc. With I\lustratious, Charts, and 
Tables. Pages xv. + 188, price 8s. 6d. net. London: 


Constable & Co., Ltd, 1-, Orange Street, Leicester 
Square, W.C. 


MERTON ABBEY TO BE 
PRESERVED. 


A portion of the old walls of Merton 
Abbey has recently passed into the keep- 
ing of the National Trust. The surround- 
ing walls are practically all that remain of 
the once great priory, and though they 
have perhaps changed little in appearance 
for some centuries signs are not wanting 
that without some careful guardianship 
they might soon be demolished and dis- 
appear. The walls have been purchased 
by the River Wandle Open Spaces Com- 
mittee, a body formed for the purchase 
from time to time of strins of land on the 
banks of the river to save its amenities. 

The Priory of Merton was built in 1115 
by the Austin Canons under Gilbert the 
Norman on land given bv Henry I. The 
first building—of timber—was near to 
Merton Church, but a _ few years later 
(1130-1136) the priory was built in stone 
on the present site, a mile eastward, the 
outer walls enclosing an area of some sixty 
or sixty-five acres of marshy land, 
bounded and intersected by the streams of 
the Wandle. The prior was a mitred abbot 
with a seat in Parliament. In the course 
of its history several notable events took 
place. Here peace was concluded between 
Henry Ill. and France, here Hubert de 
Burgh sought and found refuge, and here 
the famous Statutes of Merton were passed 
at a meeting of Parliament in 1236. Here 
Thomas a Becket was educated, and from 
Merton, too, came Walter de Merton, twice 
Lord Chancellor, and founder of Merton 
College. AAS 

The priory was dissolved in 1538, and it 
has been so freely used as a quarry for 
subsequent building that practically all of 
it but a few fragments of walls and a single 
rude Norman doorway have disappeared. 
The late William Morris took over some 
old mills at this point for the manufacture 
of silks and tapestries. 
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PROFESSOR ABERCROMBIE ON 
THE RE-PLANNING OF DUBLIN. 


The Reconstruction of Dublin was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Town Planning 
Institute, held recently in the offices, 92, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

The proceedings were opened by Pro- 
fessor Patrick Abercrombie, the successful 
competitor in the Dublin town planning 
competition. 

Professor Abercrombie first referred to 
the housing problem, which involved as 
an urgent requirement the rehousing of at 
least some sixty thousand people, and the 
new dwellings for these people in a re- 
modelled Dublin should be provided mainly 
in new suburbs in the districts of Crumlin 
and Cabra. It was proposed that these 
areas should be connected with the centre 
of Dublin by wide avenues, a_ proposal 
which was feasible in Dublin because of 
the existence of a lot of property in a de- 
caying condition which might be easily 
demolished. The geological formation of 
the valley of the Liffey suggested a scheme 
of linking up the different railway termini 
by underground railways. One would run 
from the Broadstone to Amiens Street, 
another from Westland Row to Amiens 
Street, and a third from Westland Row to 
Kingsbridge. The loop-line could then be 
dispensed with, and a source of the dis- 
figurement to the city got rid of. The 
system of thoroughfares could also be re- 
modelled. Many of the roadways radiate 
towards the suburbs like the spokes of a 
wheel, but they do not come to a common 
centre. The proposal is that they should 
be continued towards the centre and meet 
in a large open square in the Ormond 
Market district, which would then become 
the traffic centre of the city instead of 
O’Connell Street. 


There should also be at this point a cen- 
tral station for the underground railway 
system, which would here go under the 
river. The railway and tramway centres 
would then be at the one spot. In Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie’s opinion, the housing 
problem in Dublin is a national question 
which should be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, and he thought that the Corpora- 
tion, instead of proceeding with a number 
of isolated housing schemes on a small 
scale, might consider the postponement of 
such schemes until they saw whether these 
traffic improvements which he indicated 
could be effected in the first instance. 

At the conclusion of his address, Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie showed a number of 
lantern slides, which gave details of the 
different proposais for the reconstruction 
of Dublin. Provision was made for a 
new Catholic Cathedral near the King’s 
Inns and looking down Capel Street; a 
national theatre near O’Connell Street, 
and Legislative buildings, if required, to 
be constructed by remodelling the Bank 
of Ireland. Another suggestion was that 
the grounds of the various barracks should 
be transferred into litthe parks for the 
public, the necessary accommodation for 
the troops displaced being provided by an 
enlargement of the barracks near the 
Phoenix Park. The banks of the Dodder, 
the Tolka, and the two canals should be 
transformed by the addition of all available 
adjacent pieces of land into attractive 
public walks or parkways, and care should 
be taken in the building of the new suburbs 
which would accommodate the working 
classes and other sections of the popula- 
tion to avoid a standardisation of design 
that would lead to monotony. 


DISCUSSION. 
In the ensuing discussion, Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester said that Professor Aber- 


Y 


crombie’s proposals with regard to Dublin 
marked the highest development that had 
yet been reached in the matter of town 
planning in the United Kingdom. He 
hoped that in a large measure the scheme 
would be brought to practical fruition. 

Professor Adshead emphasised that the 
town planning of Dublin, as of all other 
places, should be developed in stages. Town 
planning of this magnitude must be con- 
sidered as an organic growth. It was not 
prudent to attempt to suggest a scheme 
complete in all its details. All that should 
be attempted was to construct an organi- 
sation that would grow in stages. The 
neglect of this principle in many town plan- 
ning schemes had proved to be a great 
defect. 

Mr. Ashbee said that when in Dublin he 
had heard a good deal of what the people 
there had to say. When the drawings of 
the various competitors were being ex- 
amined one of the city magnates said that 
if the various proposals were the most per- 
fect in the world they would never be 
adopted in Dublin. The real difficulty there 
was political and social. He had struck that 
difficulty when trying to evolve a solution 
of the housing question. The Corporation 
were elected by the votes of the working 
classes in the tenements, and unless there 
was some complete change they would not 
consent to the transfer of these votes from 
the central districts to the suburbs. Another 
proposal which he had heard criticised in 
Dublin was the suggested linking up of the 
railways. It had been said, ‘‘ What is the 
good of doing that? No Belfast man will 


ever want to go to Cork.”’ : 
An exhibition relating to this subject was 
opened in Dublin on January 22, and dur- 
ing the course of the exhibition Professor 
Abercrombie will deliver an address deal- 
ing with the reconstruction of Dublin. : 


“French-English Glossary of 


Architectural and 


Building Trade Terms.” 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. | | 


VERY far-seeing business man knows 
that the resolutions adopted unani- 


T seems to be evident that the French 
language will be almost an essential 
under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors 
and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, 
however, includes technical and trade 
terms, aud such terms are not to be 
found in the ordinary dictionary. 


The book contains a useful collection of 
words and phrases most commonly in use 
in the building and kindred industries— 
just those very terms which are most 
dithcult to find when they are wanted. 
Such a book is practically an essential to 


mously at the Allies’ Economic Conference 
held in Paris opened up tremendous 
opportunities for the future. In order to 
derive full benefits from the policy to be 
adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint 
themselves with all the requirements and 
conditions affecting their business on the 
Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book 
embodying the needs of Belgium with 
respect to the Building Trade has been 
written by two eminent Belgians for the 
express purpose of showing English 
contractors and manufacturers frankly 
and clearly how this side of the Belgian 
trade is to be captured. 
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A New Unit of Light. 
Besides munitions of war and other similar substantial things, 


America exports abstract things (including, of course, Peace 


Notes). A recent exportation of this class is a new unit of 
light, which has been called the ‘‘ Lumen,” and for which 
there is a good deal to be said. It is impossible in these notes 
to give a long dissertation on the pros and cons of the lumen, 
because the subject is somewhat abstruse; but a few words can 
ve said as to its origin and use. As nearly everyone knows who 
has to do with electric lamps, their efficiency is expressed in 
terms of ‘‘ watts per candle-power,’’ but few people know what 
candle-power means. As a matter of fact, to the lampmaker 
it is the average of mean light in a horizontal direction compared 
with a known standard of light—actually, therefore, efficiency 
is watts per mean horizontal candle-power. Now, lamps of 
different shapes and makes have differently shaped filaments, 
and therefore a comparison such as mean horizontal candle- 
power is not always a correct criterion of the total light given 
out by lamps of different kinds. On the other hand, if the 
candle-power is measured against a known standard of light in 
all possible directions, the average of these measurements gives 
the ‘‘ mean spherical candle-power,’’ and the objection is re- 
moved. This value is, however, not always a convenient one 
for commercial use, although it bears a definite relation to the 
total emission or ‘‘ flux ”’ of light from the lamp. 

It is found that a more convenient unit to express the relative 
light-giving capacities of lamps is the unit of luminous flux, 
which has been defined as giving an illumination of one foot 
candle per square foot at one foot distance. This unit is called 
the lumen, and this being divided by watts we get the new unit 
of efficiency, namely, “lumens per watt.” The actual relation 
between lumens and mean spherical candle-power is 12.56 to 1, 
and with the more usual shapes of lamps, such as Mazda, the 
lumens emitted are about ten times the mean horizontal candle- 
power. This is the theory of lumens, and it certainly makes 
out a fairly good case, if only the contractors will accept it. 
It does not really matter very much what the public think about 
the matter, but it is obvious that if all lamps are rated in lumens 
then, no matter what make or shape one buys, it will always 
be possible to assure oneself that one is getting a certain definite 
amount of light from a lamp in comparison with any other 


‘lamp. As to how this light is used, obscured or absorbed, this 


is another matter for which the lampmaker is not responsible, 
but only the user. As lamps are rated at present, candle-power, 
as a unit of comparison, is quite fallacious. 

A New British Cable Works. 

Before the war, the General Electric Company, Limited, and 
Messrs. Pirelli and Co., of Milan (the well-known cablemakers), 
formed a joint British company to manufacture electric wires 
and cables in this country, and erected a works at Southampton. 
Of course, the war to a large extent retarded the full develop- 
ment of these works, but a brochure which has now been 
published gives some idea of its scope and potentialities. Cable- 
making machinery has seen many changes, and these works 
being quite new the latest and most efficient types of machines 
could be laid down, and everything was arranged on the most 
up-to-date lines with a view to economical manufacture. The 
works have a private pier on the water, which is equipped wich 
an electric 10-ton crane. An overhead electric mono-rai] system 
is capable of carrying loads up to 7 tons to all parts of the 
works. At present only one-third of the company’s land is built 
upon. 

The ground floor is occupied by the heavy machinery, in- 
cluding the plant for rubber washing, cleaning, and calendering, 
the lead presses, vulcanising and testing tanks, and the 
stranding and covering machines, as well as the stores. The 
first floor is employed for making smaller wires and cables for 
electric lighting, and wires for bells, telephones and telegraph 
instruments, and wiring. There are also the necessary stores, 
offices, and a repair shop equipped with machine tools capable 
of making new machines for future use. To return to the 
ground floor, the cable machines here are of such capacity as to 
lay up as many as 450 wires in one cable, and to turn out 
cables up to 1,500 sq. mm. section, and all the usual forms of 
insulation and armouring can be effected. The testing-rooms 
are fitted with the most recent apparatus for research, etc., 
and test .pressures are provided up to 300,000 volts alternating 
current, which is generated by a ‘‘Witton”’ alternator and stepped 
up by transformers. The instruments include a Jona electro- 
static voltmeter, with a range of 200,000 volts. All the machinery 
is driven by ‘‘ Witton ’’ motors from the corporation mains, and 
the works are lighted throughout with Osram-Atmos (half-watt) 
and Osram lamps. The cable-drying chambers are supplied 
with steam from a special boiler-house, and the lead furnaces 
are fed with gas from two producer plants. 
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LATE CONTRACTS, ETC. 


PAINTING. 


February 8.—PAINTING. Wigan.— 
Painting of certain properties for the Cor- 


poration. Particulars from A. T. Goose- 
man, Borough Engineer, King Street, 
West. 

February 13. — CLEANING AND 
PAINTING. Leeds.—Cleaning down, 
painting, etc., at various police stations in 


the city. Particulars from W. 1. Lanca- 
shire, City Engineer, Municinal Buildings, 
Leeds. 


ROADS, CARTAGE, etc. 


February 7.— MATERIALS.  Brad- 


ford.—Supply and delivery of the follow- 
ing for the Corporation: Road metal; 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. *-, 
highest quality, London 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED /85S. 
CAPACITY, 4000 TONS WEEKLY. 


a 


- 35,GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 


cement; pitch and oil required for street 
paving purposes; cast-iron gullies, ventila- 
tors, and storm grates; glazed earthen- 
ware pipes, blocks and junctions; timbez 
for sewerage and other works. Particu- 
lars from W. H. S. Dawson, City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Brad- 
ford. 


February 10. — GRANITE. Hemel 
Hempsted.—Supply of granite for year end- 
ing March 31, 1918, for the Corporation. 
Particulars from W. R. Locke, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Hemel Hempsted. 


No date—ROAD METAL. Milngavie 
(Scotland).— Supplying and _ spreading 
road metal within the burgh during the 
current year, for the Town Council. Par- 
ticulars from T. M‘Intyre, Burgh Sur- 
veyor, Milngavie. 
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1917. « 
ENGINEERING. 
No date-—HEADING. Cross Keys 
(Mon.).—Driving a hard heading at the 


Nine Mile Point Colliery. Particulars caa 
be obtained at the Colliery Offices, Cross 
Keys, Mon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


February 12.—MATERIALS. Becken- 
ham.—Supply of the following for the 
Beckenham Urban District Councis: 
Brooms and brushes, cement, disinfec- 
tants, flints (pit), gravel and sand, granite, 
ironwork, oils and colours, tar-paving, and 
timber. Particulars from the Council 
Offices, Beckenham. 


Now Ready, 


Master Builders’ Handbook | 
1917. j 


Issued by the London Master Builders’ 
Association, 


A Compendium of Practical 
Information. 


Invaluable to all interested in 
the Building Industry, either 
professionally or practically. 
An Office Guide or pocket 
companion to the busy man 
—a copious Index affording 
an instant clue to every item 
in the book. 


NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH COVERS. 
Price 1/- nett. Post free 1/4. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE SHIPS. 


HE necessity for a greatly increased 
shipbuilding programme, to counter 
the loss inflicted on our mercantile 
marine by the U-boat pirates, has brought 
before the public the question of construct- 
ing ships of reinforced concrete, whereby, 
it is contended, a vast saving in steel would 
be effected and an increased rate of out- 
put obtained. The idea of using reinforced 
concrete for shipbuilding is, of course, not 
a new idea—more than fifty years ago, in 
fact, reinforced concrete boats were built 
in Italy, while in more recent times there 
have been many other similar experiments, 
on a larger scale, in this country, in 
France, Germany, Norway, and elsewhere ; 
but, with the exception of certain enter- 
prises in Norway, we believe the system of 
construction has not embraced vessels of 
large size. Barges and pontoons have 
been the biggest attempts. In Norway, 
however, vessels of 1,000 tons and more 
{one report refers even to a vessel of 5,000 
tons) have, it is stated, been built of re- 
inforced concrete, and on the assumption 
that the results have been satisfactory it is 
not surprising that at the present time a 
fresh interest should be aroused. The 
“* Observer,’’ we notice, in its issue for 
February 11, published an interview with 
Mr. John Cameron Grant, who speaks of 
the construction of reinforced concrete 
ships as presenting no intrinsic or inherent 
difficulty. ‘‘ It is merely a question of 
organisation and careful supervision. The 
strength, buoyancy, rapidity of construc- 
tion, as well as the saving of steel plate, 
and the general economy, including the 
possibility even of the entire use of female 
labour, lend to the project sufficient merit, 
- In my opinion, to call for immediate con- 
sideration.”’ 

We, ourselves, have a particular interest 
in this development of the use of reinforced 
concrete, inasmuch as we may claim, with 
some degree of pride, to have been the first 
journal in this country to devote serious 
and extended attention to a form of con- 
struction which, although looked at 
askance when it was introduced, now takes 
a foremost place. 

The use of reinforced concrete for ship- 
building is in its infancy, but there would 
appear to be vast extensions possible, more 
particularly as the conditions of the present 
time place a new value on any form of 
construction that will conserve steel. 

Information on the subject is meagre, 
and the greater interest therefore attaches 
to the following extracts from an article 
by Mr. Carl Weber in the latest issue to 
hand of the ‘‘ Contract Record,’ of 
‘Toronto: 

Not only for the construction of smaller 
vessels is concrete an entirely suitable 
material, but also for large ocean-going 
ships will its use be perfectly safe and 
extremely advantageous. 

The principal faults of all previous 
attempts at concrete-ship construction have 
been that concrete builders tried to use 
everyday methods and means in design and 
in mixing and applying the materials. 
Most of these vessels were built of ordinary 
‘concrete mixed and placed in the common 
way. The special requirements of ulti- 
mate service were not sufficiently taken 
into consideration. The designs were 
made without consultation with marine 
engineers, and the strains which the empty 
and the loaded ship had to resist under all 
the different and changing conditions were 
only more or less intelligently guessed at. 

In spite of all this, however, satisfactory 
results have been obtained in most cases, 


and therefore the subject is worthy of 
careful consideration and encouragement, 
especially at this time, when the production 
of cargo ships is one of the greatest pro- 
blems of all nations. 


Two Methods of Construction. 

So far two methods have been used for 
the construction of concrete barges: 

The first method consisted in building an 
inside and outside form for the ship’s hull, 
and between these forms (which were 
separated to allow for intended wall thick- 
ness) the necessary reinforcement was 
placed. Then a concrete, composed of 
Portland cement, sand, and crushed stone 
or gravel, was poured in a semi-liquid con- 
dition to fill the forms and encase the steel 
reinforcement. After the concrete had 
sufficiently hardened, the forms were re- 
moved and the barge was finished by pour- 
ing bulkheads, division walls, decks, etc., 
in a similar manner. 

This method resulted in extremely 
clumsy and heavy vessels, which can only 
be used for sand and construction barges. 
The ship itself is unelastic and in colli- 
sion with wharfs and other vessels dan- 
gerous cracks develop which are difficult 
to repair and which will often result in 
entire loss. 

The second method consists in using a 
light steel skeleton, placing over the out- 
side of it an expanded metal or wire fabric 
and finishing the hull by plastering over 
this sheathing a rich mortar coating in the 
same manner as light curtain and parti- 
tion walls are formed in fireproof building 
construction. This method is a great im- 
provement over the first one, but can only 
be used for smaller boats, launches, etc., 
and, of course, is practically out of the 
question for cargo barges. 


A New System. 

I have invented and developed a series of 
entirely new methods of construction which 
not only solve the problem in a scientih- 
cally correct manner, but allow the build- 
ing of large and small concrete vessels of 
remarkable elasticity.and of comparatively 
light weight. In addition to this, the cost 
of construction is greatly reduced because 
no forms are required. All concrete is 
handled, applied, and _ finished by 
machinery especially designed for the pur- 
pose, and the risk of poor workmanship is 
almost completely eliminated. 

Owing to the present international 
patent situation, I am not able to publish 
complete details of construction. I may, 
however, give a general indication of the 
methods employed in my systems. 

The ship’s hull consists of a strong 
framework of steel, which is so designed 
that the combined strength and advantages 
of steel and concrete are fully recognised. 
This truss frame is erected and riveted in 
the ordinary manner. In the completed 
ship the steel frame is entirely encased in 
concrete and thereby protected against 
rusting. By this encasing the steel mem- 
bers are also stiffened and the buckling 
stresses ara greatly reduced. For this 
reason the steel members of the frame are 
of simple design and relatively light 
weight. 

After the steel frame is completed it is 
covered with my multi-unit wall construc- 
tion of varying thickness. The walls are 
formed of a high-grade concrete applied 
by compressed air, and each section is in- 
dependently reinforced by networks of light 
steel bars and wire mesh. All ship walls, 
bulkheads, decks, and partitions are 
formed in a similar manner without the 


presence of any construction or connection 
joints, so that the completed ship is one 
seamless, monolithic structure. 

The concrete is composed of Portland 
cement and crushed quartz or other suit- 
able stone material. All pieces not passing 
a g-in. screen are rejected. These 
materials, with the necessary waterproofing 
medium and the water for proper hydra- 
tion, are mixed and ground together, and 
before being placed are properly condi- 
tioned to reduce the danger of cracking 
through excessive expansion and contrac- 
tion, 

UD ETO” 

The material so prepared is applied in 
even and uniform layers by means of a 
powerful stream of compressed air with a 
machine named the ‘ Tector,’’ specially 
designed by me for this purpose. For the 
material combination thus described the 
name ‘‘ Torcrete’’ has been adopted. It 
is really a waterproof concrete of highest 
possible quality. 

After the last coat of ‘* Torcrete ’’ has 
sufficiently hardened the outer surfaces are 
rubbed down to a smooth finish with rotary 
compressed-air-driven grinders, and the 
entire ship may be painted as usual. 

It is quite likely that within the next 
few months several large ‘‘ Torcrete ’’ tank 
barges for Mexican oil trade will be built, 
these barges being of an all-over length of 
310 ft., with a beam of 56 ft., and a 20 ft. 
draught when loaded. J am also negotiat- 
ing for the construction of a large fleet of 
coal and ore barges. 


Our Own Problem. 

For us in this country at the present 
time the problem resolves itself into the 
rapid construction of standardised ships of 
fairly large tonnage. The authorities 
concerned are, we understand, already 
devoting serious attention to the use of 
reinforced concrete for this purpose, and 
we shall follow with the keenest interest 
the development of an idea which appears 
to us to offer very great possibilities. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN THE 
GREAT EXPLOSION. 


In a report, in the periodical called 
‘‘ Fire,’? upon the effects upon buildings 
of the explosion at a munitions factory, it 
is stated that the triumph of reinforced- 
concrete construction is the most striking 
feature of the catastrophe. Not only have 
such structures within the explosion area 
withstood the effect of the air wave, but 
they came through the ordeal of fire suc- 
cessfully. 


The steel reinforcement within the 
concrete enabled the buildings to give 


slightly to the air wave when it struck the 
buildings; the windows caved in. The 
reverberating air entered, and, expanding, 
passed through the opposite windows, 
thereby helping to straighten up the main 
structure again, although fire was left be- 
hind. The fractures in the structures are 
only where the fires were fiercest, owing to 
the nature of the contents. ‘ 

Brick structures collapsed ignominiously, 
being pulled inward by the floor and roof 
joists and girders. But brick chimney 
stacks, because they have no upper strain, 
without exception exist practically un- 
damaged, having been able to give slightly 
to the force of the air wave and then spring 
back to perpendicularity. 

The roofs of buildings, including dwell- 
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ing-houses, were lifted by the excess in- 
ternal air pressure set up by the air blast 
passing in through windows and doorways. 
Not all the 100,000 windows broken were 
blown in; many were blown out by the 
advance wave entering open doors and 
creating a preliminary high internal 
pressure, sufficient to burst out some 
windows, before the main blast arrived and 
blew in the remaining windows. 

Were it permissible, we would reproduce 
photographs of the area showing how 
wonderfully reinforced concrete withstood 
the shock of the huge explosion, but this 
is one of the things that must be deferred 
until after the War. 


aero) URESSOR mM INDUSTRY. 

In the report of their proceedings for 
the past year the Employers’ Parliamen- 
tary Council (the executive committee of 
which includes Mr. William Shepherd and 
Mr. William F. Wallis, representing the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, and Mr. Benjamin Green- 
wood, representing the London Master 
Builders’ Association), the subject of 
labour after the War is dealt with at 
length. The Council express the opinion 
that when the time comes for taking stock 
of the nation’s industrial resources, in view 
of the universal competition which will 
rule the markets of the world, it will be 
found that any return, even on a small 
scale, to the conditions which governed 
national production in the period before 
the War would be disastrous and. possibly 
fatal to British interests both at home and 
abroad. 

The Council has watched the develop- 
ment of events in the industrial world 
since the outbreak of War with feelings of 
hope and confidence as to what the future 
has in store. “ There has been consider- 
able controversy in the pages of the maga- 
zines and in the columns of the leading 
mewspapers, in which many well-known 
authorities in political and economic 
science have taken part, all pointing to 
the need for a better understanding, and 
more friendly relations, between capital 
and labour than have existed in the past; 
and all agreeing that the primary rule 
henceforward must be work and not shirk 
if the nation is to prosper and reap the 
fruits of its gigantic sacrifices. : 
If labour unions desire higher wages for 
their members, they should guarantee a 
high standard of production. If Canada 
annually produces 472 tons of coal per 
miner, Australia 542 tons, and the United 
States of North America 660 tons, while in 
Great Britain only 244 tons are produced, 
it is clear that something is wrong. ; 
The same comparative figures apply to 
many other industries. The labour 
unions have set the slow and unwilling 
man’s pace, and made it the standard. 
The quick and willing workman, who is 
worth twice or many times more than 
another, or others, has not been allowed 
to produce more than the indifferent 
workman. The general result of all this 
has been demoralisation among the work- 
men all round, and an increase in the cost 
of production, resulting in high prices 
for the commodities produced, of which 
the workmen themselves have to pay their 
share. What is even more important, it 
has placed a handicap.on British industry, 
the weight of which can scarcely be esti- 
mated in the face of foreign competition 
of ever-increasing severity. Great 
Britain cannot face the competition of the 
world unless labour is everywhere free to 
produce all it can. Let there be high 


wages by all means, but they must be 
earned, and the standard of production 
must correspond with the standard of re- 
muneration, otherwise it is obvious that 
in the great race for industrial supremacy 
we shall be beaten on every hand. 

“The demand that after the War labour 
shall take a larger share of the profits of 
industry, a demand that has been endorsed 
by several members of the Government, 
and with which sympathy has been ex- 
pressed in many influential quarters, is 
one to which no reasonable exception can 
be taken, provided that labour, earnestly 
and wholeheartedly, performs its part in 
the general scheme of production, and thus 
establishes a good title to the claim for 
greater remuneration. A high standard 
of production can be maintained only if the 
energies of capital and labour alike are 
exerted to their utmost capacity. |What- 
ever the conditions under which various 
industries are conducted in the future, 
whether systems of co-partnership, or 
profit-sharing, or wages, the effort every- 
where will have to be of a generally sym- 
pathetic and high-spirited character if all 
concerned are to benefit in the shape of 
increased gains. It has been frequently 
suggested of late that the War has broken 
down class barriers, and that the old 
element of suspicion, which it is alleged 
pervaded the relations between rich and 
poor, capital and labour, will have disap- 
peared when the ordinary life of the nation 
is resumed. If this should prove to be so, 
and al] classes unite in the common aim 
of ensuring the nation’s prosperity and 
progress, there will be no room for strife 
and strikes, but each and all will be ani- 
mated by mutual trust, and strive for the 
best results which friendly combination 
and co-operation can hope to achieve.” 


Hlousing and Municipal Works 
Departments. 

Referring to the subject of Government 
or municipal control of industries, the 
Council say: “There are indications that 
various bodies of social and other ‘re- 
formers’ are persuading themselves that 
the first matters to engage the attention of 
Parliament and the country when peace 
has been declared, and the nation settles 
down to face the eventful future, will be 
their favourite schemes for curing the ills, 
real and imaginary, of the community. 
aes As an example of what certain 
‘reformers’ are now putting forward as 
part of the after-war policy of Parliament, 
attention may be called to some of the 
resolutions which a deputation of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council submitted to the President of the 
Local Government Board on Septem- 
ber 20, 1916. One of these resolu- 
tions called for the provision of addi- 
tional houses for the working classes,’ the 
setting aside of ‘no less than £20,000,000 
to make such advances to local authorities 
and other agencies as will enable them to 
provide houses at reasonable _ rentals.’ 


-Another resolution was to the effect that 


further provision of houses for the work- 
ing classes ‘can only be met by municipal 
enterprise, where other agencies fail,’ and 
urged upon all local authorities through- 
out the country ‘the supreme importance 
of preparing housing schemes at. once.’ 
It may here be noted that. no considera- 
tion is given to the fact of the thousands 
of workmen’s dwellings which have been 
provided by the Ministry of Munitions in 
all parts of the country. A further resolu 
tion urged the Government ‘to set up 
machinery in all industries to require 
employers to pay wages sufficient to ensure 
decent housing accommodation for the 


‘May exist. 


workers in these industries,’ and ‘ to secure 
that, where such raising of wages can only 
be achieved by stages, the local authori- 
ties shall recognise and fulfil the duty of 
providing decent housing accommodation 
for those unable meantime to pay an 
economic rent, and that the whole country 
shall bear the difference in the cost 
between the rent of the decent dwelling 
and the rent which the tenants can afford 
to pay.’ 

‘* Here we have proposals involving a vast 
and universal scheme of municipal social- 
ism, to say nothing of a Governmental 
regulation of wages and a_ systematic 
supervision of the domestic affairs of all — 
the workpeople in the country. It is not 
suggested that private enterprise, which 
up to 1914 had adequately supplied all the 
housing wants of the community, is in- 
capable of meeting whatever requirements 
The fact would appear to be 
that the promoters of these schemes do not 
want the ‘other agencies’ to which they 
refer to have anything to do with the 
matter, but that there shall be a huge 
system of municipal trading, with a count- 
less army of officials, to give effect to their 
plans. Economic principles are to be set 
aside, and artificial conditions created for 
which the whole nation is to be taxed and 
employers generally super-taxed. 

“Employers will. closely watch this and 
kindred ‘reforming’ agitations with a 
view to preventing Parliament giving its 
sanction to any measures which aim at 
displacing private trade and enterprise 
and the establishment of Municipal Works 
Departments all over the country. The 
ill-starred experiments of the’ London 
County Council should be a_ sufficient 
warning against the general adoption of 
any such schemes; while the still. more 
notorious example in Paris over fifty years 
ago, resulting in an insurrection. which 
had to be suppressed by military force and 
bloodshed, should serve to deter Parlia- 
ment from giving powers to ‘elected per- 
sons’ to embark upon schemes the ulti- 
mate aim of which, it is declared, is to 
‘find employment for everybody,’ and thus, 
step by step, bring about the ‘ socialisa- 
tion’ of all trades and industries. This 
‘ultimate aim’ is not disguised by those 
who have the courage to call for the logical 
application of the principle involved. The 
London Labour Federation has published 
a list of its ‘demands,’ which leaves no 
room for doubt in this respect. Govern- 
ment is invited to assume at once the 
ownership of all the means of communica- 
tion and transport, and all the agencies 
for the supply of food and shelter in the 
metropolis; and generally to set up social 
and industrial conditions on the lines of 
the Paris Commune. Once the evil is 


started it will spread, and the result, as 


history shows, may be civil war and univer- 
sal disorder.” 


THE. NISSEN HUI¢ 


Referring to the article on the Nissen 
Hut on the Western Front, which ap- 
peared in our issue for last week, Messrs. 
D. G. Somerville and Co., Ltd., of 
London, S.W., write to say that they 
were one of the firms responsible for the 
supply of these most interesting new con- 
structions for housing troops in the field. 

‘‘In France we have large joinery and 
machine works, where we have turned out 
more than 2,000 Nissen huts, and at our 
Edmonton and Wandsworth works we 
have turned out a further 600—this in 
addition. to about 2,o00 other huts of 
different types.”’ 
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BEEGVPRICAL - NOTES. 


Shop Window Illumination. 

Among the various activities of the General Electric Company, 
Limited, illuminating engineering has an important place. The 
growing knowledge of the general public with regard to the 
need for carefully planned schemes of lighting, in order to avoid 
eye-strain and similar ills, is amply shown by an ever-increasing 
demand for installations. Among those which have recently 
been carried out is that for Messrs. Bourne and Hollingsworth, 
in Oxford Street, where the interior lighting is by G.E.C. 
‘“ Verilux ’’ glassware. This glass is composed of three layers, 
one being of a special blue colour, modifying certain rays from 
the electric Jamp, thus enabling colours to be matched accurately 
by artificial light. The window illumination in this case is by 
a G.E.C. patent reflector of a special curve, which has the 
effect of flooding both window and goods with light. The light 
is so distributed as to illuminate, with a. high degree of 
efficiency, the whole of the shop window and the goods dis- 
played, no matter how closely together or in what position they 
may be placed. In fact, it is no longer necessary for the 
window-dresser to be restricted by limitations of lighting 
arrangements; he can dress his window as though it were 
permanently illuminated by daylight. Even goods placed close 
to the plate glass itself can be satisfactorily illuminated from 
the ceiling by this method. 

The best effect is obtained by placing the reflectors in parallel 
rows in the window, the rows being approximately two feet 
apart, though this, of course, depends upon the depth of the 
window. The reflector, although designed primarily for shop- 
window lighting, is found to be perfect for stage lighting, and 
for the correct lighting of pictures, signs, posters, etc. The 
reflector IED 940 has been designed by the G.E.C. Illuminating 
Engineering Department, and is fully patented. 

The problem of factory lighting has been successfully dealt 
with also by scientifically designed vitreous enamelled-steel 
reflectors, a branch of industry which, hitherto in enemy hands, 
is now engaging the attention of the English manufacturers. 
The high quality of finish obtained says much for the future 
of this industry. In this connection, the ‘‘ Munitions ”’ fitting 
is one otf many types made by the G.E.C. It is used in con- 
junction with the Osram ‘‘Atmos”’ type lamp. Among other 
manufactures of this kind are porcelain reflectors, with 
scientifically designed contour and high quality of finish, giving 
the maximum result from specified lamps. 


‘ Industrial Lighting Reflectors. 

Two new types of reflector—‘‘ extensive’? and “ intensive ” 
respectively—have recently been introduced by Messrs. Simplex 
Conduits, Ltd. The first has been designed for workshop and 
general lighting. It is 73 in. deep by 63 in. wide, and is suit- 
able for ordinary metal-filament lamps or for 60 watt half- 
watt lamps. The second is specially adapted to workshop and 
office lighting. It is 10} in. wide by 6 in. deep, and is suitable 
for use with metal-filament lamps to 60 watts, and half-watt 
lamps to 100 watts. These reflectors have been designed on 
highly scientific lines, and they will no doubt be widely adopted 
for the lighting of industrial premises. Messrs. Simplex 
Conduits have just issued two postcards, on which illustrations 
and particulars of these reflectors are given, together with 
diagrams showing the representative illumination curve of 
each on the working plane. 


German Organisation of the Electrical Industry. 

Some astonishing facts and figures, revealing the remarkable 
ramifications of Germany’s pre-War organisation of the electrical 
industry, have recently been given before the American Federal 
Commission. The report, of which an abstract has been pub- 
lished in the American Press, contains the following 
interesting statement with regard to the two principal German 
electrical concerns: ‘‘ The A.E.G. and the Siemens-Schuckert 
have succeeded in concentrating about 80 per cent. of the entire 
electrical business of Germany into their own hands. Of this, 
about 45 per cent. is controlled by the A.E.G. and about 35 per 
cent. by Siemens. One of the distinctive features of the German 
electrical industry is the extent to which it is supported by 
banks. Through members of its boards and executives the 
A.S.G. is related to banks and banking groups representing 
533,234,000 dollars. This close connection with great banking 
groups has assisted the A.E.G. in the promotion of foreign 
trade. These banks have aided in financing many foreign 
undertakings, in which electrical equipment was required. They 
have also assisted in the organisation of special banks and trust 
companies for electrical enterprises, preferably abroad. These 
banking connections also account for the credit extended in 
foreign trade by the A.E.G. and the Siemens-Schuckert con- 
cern. The A.E.G. has extensive connections with other 
important German business enterprises.’”’ 
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LATE CONTRACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


March 8.—MATERIALS. London, 
E.C.—Supply of the following for the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany: Zinc sheets, etc.; paints, drysal- 
teries, etc.; mantles for lamps. Particu- 
lars from R. H. Walpole, Secretary, Com- 
pany’s Offices, 48, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


March 19.—MATERIALS. Coventry.— 
Supply and delivery of the following mate- 
rials during the year ending March 31, 
1918, for the General. Works Committee— 
viz.: broken road stone, broken slag, 
granite kerbs, granite setts, stonewar 
pipes, castings, workmen’s tools.  Parti- 
culars from J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engi- 
neer and Surveyor, Council House, Coven- 
try. 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. «. 
highest quality, London 
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_ 35,GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 


YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS. 


The members of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers held 
their annual conference at the Builders’ 
Exchange, Sheffield, on February 22. Sub- 
sequently the members, in conjunction 
with the Sheffield Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, held their annual dinner at the 
Grand Hotel. Replying to the toast of 
‘“The Imperial Forces,’’ proposed by 
Councillor Arthur Neal, Captain Barnsley, 
Chief Recruiting Oflicer at Sheffield, said 
he knew from the way the building trades 
had met the national calls upon them in 
the past that they would not hesitate to go 
through any ordeal in the interests of the 
nation. Alderman Fenton, F.R.1I.B.A., in 
proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Federation of 
the Building Trades Employers,’’ said he 
believed he was not asserting too much 
when he said that the building trades had 
done their share in the defence of the 
country and the successful prosecution of 
the war. The building trade was the one 
trade, he might say, which could be carried 
on even in spite of the blockade, for, with 
the exception of timber, the~ could get all 
their materials from within. Mr. Charles 
Boot, president of the Asscciation, respond- 
ing, said that the reason for their confer- 
ence that day was to prepare for peace. 
The primary and greatest problem was the 
relation of employer and workmen, They 
must not again return to the days of strife 
and strikes. Having paid a warm tribute 
to the part trade unions had played in the 
War, he said they wanted the trade unions 
to agree that the primary rule hencefor- 
ward must be work and not shirk. They 
must guarantee a higher standard of pro- 
duction. A further problem which the 
builders would solve, if they were helped 


BUILDINGS STEAM CLEANED. 


No Injury to the Fabric. 


Improved Process. 


THE STEAM CLEANING CORPORATION, 
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by their workmen and-not hindered by the 
Government, was the provision of housing 
accommodation. It was necessary to in- 


duce the Government to repeal the clauses 


of Part 1 of the Finance Act. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


‘“ Peterlineum ’’ Wood-Preservative. 

Messrs. C.- A, Peters,” Dias Derby 
(London offices and stores, 116, Newgate 
Street, E.C.; Liverpool office and stores, 
4, Castle Street Arcade), draw attention 
to the fact that they have altered the name 
of their Carbolineum to Peterlineum. 
Having improved the material they have 
given it another name. A pamphlet issued 
by the firm states that Carbolineum 
Avenarius, or, as we must now call it, 
Peterlineum, penetrates into wood, and 
driving. out the moisture, makes it im- 
pervious to damp, thus protecting it from 
rotting and from the action of noxious 
gases and acids. It is easily applied, by 
either painting or immersion, and requires 
no skill in handling. One gallon of it, the 
pamphlet states, will cover from 30 to 50 
square yards, according to the nature and 
surface of the wood. Not only does it 
arrest or prevent decay, but it is also an 
antidote against dampness, and is there- 
fore specially recommended for woodwork: 
in damp situations and humid climates. 
It is inimical to parasites—whether to the 
dreaded white ant of tropical countries, or 
to the many insect pects which infest farm 
buildings, stables, hop-gardens, nurseries, 
etc., in our own country, and it is ap- 
plicable ito building-stone, stucco, and 
plaster, as well as to timber, to render 
them waterproof. It is extensively used in 
the treatment of wood-paving blocks for 
street carriageways. No costly plant is 
required, a few minutes’ immersion of the 
blocks in Peterlineum being all that is 
necessary to secure thorough impregna- 
tion. The material is not inflammable, 
and is of an agreeable colour, both which 
qualities make it specially suitable for half- 
timber work, estate work, park fencing, 
and the like. 
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BENHAM & SONS, Ltd. 


66, WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Recent Installations of 
Benham’s ‘ Perfect”? System 
of Heating include : 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Salisbury Square. 
Messrs, Seth Smith & Monro, Architects. 


CHALFONT COURT, Baker St. (flats), 
for the Metropolitan Railway Co. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL and 
SCHOOL of TROPICALE MEDI- 
CINE, Albert Docks, E. 

Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son., Architects. 


OFFICES of L.B. and S.C Railway, 
London Bridge. 
C. L. Morgan, Esq., Engineer. 


NEW PREMISES of DAIMLER 
MOTOR CO. (Hire Dept.), Store 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

Messrs. Taperall & Haase, Architects, 


ADDITIONAL PREMISES of 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO; Holborn; E.G; 


OFFICES of the NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY, Lahore, india, 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
Goodmayes. 
P. K. Allen, Esq., Architect. 


AVINGTON PARK, Alresford, “for Sir 
John Shelley, Bart. 
Messrs. Millar & Cox,'Architects. 


NEW HOUSE, Lympne, for Sir Philip 
Sassoon, Bart. 
3! Messrs. Herbert Baker & Ernest Willmott, 


Q ij I Architects. 


GATEBURTON HALL, Lines., for 
J. D. Sandars, Esq. 


Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, Architects 
THE “PERFECT” SYSTEM OF HEATING BY ACCELERATED LOW ree RE HOT WATER— Etc etc 
a ° 


STEAM COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


GAS COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


COAL COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


WATER BOILERS 


Cabinet Hot Closet or Cupboard—either steam or gas-heated—for warming up dinners for for TEA MAKING 
workpeople. This Fitting is made throughout of mild steel and can be supplied in any size to . 
suit the number required. As supplied to the Admiralty for H.M. Dockyards, and to a large 

number of Factories. 


ee 00, WIGMORE STREET, poxNbe™ W. 


SHOWROOMS : 


Works : GARRATT LANE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


XVi 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Lockwood’s Price Book, 
Although, 


1917. 


at the present time, prices 
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text of the Building Acts, the bye-laws 
of the London County Council and the 
City of London, and many other matters 
of substantial use and interest. 


‘Lockwood's Builder’s, Architect’s, Contractor's 


r 


TT: 


by providing material for a more 
scientific grasp of the principles under- 
lying even the simplest operations. In 


' 


the pamphlet under notice, which com- 


prises notes from lectures delivered by 


cannot be definitely stated with anything and Engineer's Price Book tor 1917.” Edited byR. Mr. James” Lawrence to) )studeu summa 
Stephen Ayiing, F.K.1.B.A., M.R.5.1, etc. Pages P Gap 5 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Son, 7, ainters’ an ecorators’ Work at the 


like certainty that they will hold good for 
more than a few days, it is nevertheless 
possible to draw up lists that will afford 


valuable guidance in estimating—verifica- The Principles of Plain Painting. of valuable practical information thus 
tion or correction (necessary even in In publishing, at the modest price of tersely conveyed—on pigment, binder, 
normal times) being left for direct in- fourpence, a pamphlet on “The Funda- thinner, drier, priming for various  sur- 
quiry at the moment of purchase. 4 mental Principles of Plain Painting” faces, sequences of coats, finishes—could 
follows that the utility of “ Lockwood” 1 (The Trade Papers Publishing Co., easily have been expanded into a large — 
not appreciably diminished—more Kurd Ltd., 365, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, and correspondingly expensive volume ; 


cially since prices form but one item of 
the mass of information that the volume 
embodies-—the notes and memoranda on 
the various trades, the legal notes (always 

valuable feature of this annual), the 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest quality, London 


civil, + 284. 
Stationeis’ Hatt Court, 
way, Wes.minster, 


Luagate Hil, and 5, broad- 


High Holborn, W.C.), a movement is 
initiated which we hope to see vastly ex- 
tended. An essential need in the in- 
dustrial reorganisation of this country is 
the dissemination of the means of im- 
proving craftsmanship of every kind, by 


London County Council School of Build- 
ing, no words are wasted, and the mass 


but Mr. Lawrence has chosen the more 
excellent way, and we trust that, for the 
advancement of technical knowledge, he 
may find many imitators in all depart- 
ments of industry. 


“Registration of Business Names.” 


stimulating intelligent interest in it, and This is a handy ‘bookle=onsh ain 
men (Jordan and Sons, Ltd., 116 and 117, 
THATCHING c& Chancery Lane, W.C., and 13, Brogm 
Street’ Place, E. C. ; 6d, ” net). It sets out 


REED LAYING 
J.G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, COUNTING HOUSE, 
AND PUBLISHING—27-29, Tothill St., Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Buildable, Vic., London.” 
Telephone: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, COUNTING 
HOUSE, AND PUBLISHING—6936 Victoria (2 lines). 
Date of Publication.—THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, price 4d. 
The Subscription Rates per annum are as follows :— 


very clearly the requirements of the Act 


of 1916, with examples, and shows who 
must register and how to set about it. No 
detail seems to have been overlooked. 


Waterproofing Walls. 

There are two methods of constructing 
dry external walls. One is to form a cavity 
in the wall, and the other system is to 
build a solid wall and then render it with 
waterproofed cement. It has been proved 
in practice that the latter, in addition to 
being the surer way, is also the more 


£s. d. 
F OR ) LAND . At all newsagents and bookstalls ... 017 4 economical. In a recent town planning 
By ae okcaedae ae we : scheme at Bradford, Yorks, the houses 
By post elsewhere abroad .............. 144 were built with solid walls and rough- 
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serial advertisements, etc., must reach the office 
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Rates for serial Advertisements, Special position, 
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TOTHILL STREET, 


WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


casted with Pudloed cement, and the 


result has proved satisfactory. 


THE STONE PRESERVN. CO. L™ 


Restorers and  Preservers of 
Modern and Historical Buildings. 


9a, LITTLE JAMES STREET, GRAY’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 
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BAD NEWS! 


Nine Aeroplane Hangars Destroyed 
by FIRE at Brooklands Aerodrome 


—Extract from the ‘ Evening News,’ March 28, 1917. 


““WINGET” Concrete Block and 
Slab Construction is CHEAPER 
than Timber and is FIREPROOF. 


Only TWO of the important reasons why the 


“WINGET 


system of construction should be adopted for 


FACTORIES, WORKS, MILITARY HUTS, HANGARS, 
FORTIFICATION WORKS, WORKERS’ DWELLINGS, etc. 


| CONTRACTORS TO 


H.M. War Office. French War Office. 


H.M. Ministry of Munitions. French Government. 


H.M. Home Office (Prison Commissioners). | French Ministry of Munitions and Artillery. 
H.M. Crown Agents for the Colonies. | Italian Colonial Government, 

H.M. India Office. | and the 

High Commissioner for New Zealand. | Leading Railway Companies, Corporations, 
Congested Districts Board for Ireiand. Municipalities and Contractors through- 


Scottish Board of Agriculture. | out the World. | 


HIGHEST AWARD (SILVER MEDAL) 


GRANTED TO 


WINGET LIMITED, 


eee 


25, Victoria Street, Works: 31, Rue de Mogador, 
LONDON, S.W.1. The Cape, WARWICK. Dene hele staal Ao: 
Telephone— Victoria 8334. Telegrams— Telegrams— , 
Telegrams— Wingetism, Vic., London.”’ “ Wingetism, Warwick.” ‘““ Winget, Paris.” 


Established 1908—BRITISH then, and ever since. 


vill. 


TESTS OF SLAG AS AGGREGATE 
FOR CONCRETE. 


The relatively high strength of slag 
concrete is well known, but few tests have 
been made to compare the relative value 
of different slags and to study comprehen- 
sively the various qualities. Such an in- 
vestigation and tests, described in a paper 
presented before the annual meeting of the 
American Concrete Institute by Sanford E. 
Thompson, consulting engineer, of Boston, 
are taken by permission from a report 
made by the author to the Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corporation for the 
purpose of determining the availability of 
slag as an aggregate for plain and rein- 
forced concrete. Several series of tests were 
undertaken, and conclusions are drawn 
from these tests and from a study of pre- 
vious investigations. 


Results from Tests. 


As a result of the tests the following con- 
clusions have been reached : 

The strength of concrete made with 
slag, such as is obtainable commercially in 
eastern and northern Ohio, was on the 
average about 50 per cent. higher at the 
age of twenty-eight days than “gravel con- 
cr te made with *first- class materials. 

Using the ‘same proportions by 
eee as “for gravel concrete, about 15 per 
cent. more cement on the average was re- 
quired ver cubic yard for slag concrete than 
for gravel concrete of the same propor- 
tions. 

3. No authentic cases of deterioration of 
slag concrete made with Portland cement 
or of rusting of steel embedded in such 
concrete have been discovered. 

4. Porous slag produced a concrete sub- 
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stantially the same strength at twenty- 
eight days as dense slag. At later ages 
the dense slag is probably stronger. 

5. Slag made by different processes and 
under different conditions showed no 
marked difference in strength and other 
characteristics. 

6. An extremely hard, dense, acid slag 
did not produce a concrete of greater 
strength than porous, basic slag on a 
twenty-eight-day test. 

The weight of the slag concrete tested 
averaged about 6 per cent. lighter than an 
average gravel concrete. On the other 
hand, very dense acid slag concrete was 
heavier than gravel concrete. 

8. Granulated slag sand produced a 
mortar of inferior tensile strength on short- 
time. tests. 

9. Crushed-slag screenings produced a 
mortar appreciably higher in strength than 
standard-sand mortar. 

Tests thus far made for permeability of 
slag concrete are insufficient to determine 
its availability for thin watertight work 
such as tanks. The weathering qualities 
of slag concrete are indicated as satisfac- 
tory by examination of structures which 
have been built for a number of years. 


Specifications for Use of Slag for 
Concrete. 


The tests have not been extended over a 
long enough period to warrant final recom- 
mendation for specifications. It appears 
from the results thus far obtained that for 
practical construction : 

Slag must be = air-cooled, crushed, 
screened from dust, and free from foreign 
material. The weight of screened slag 
when shaken to refusal should not be less 
than 65 lb. per cubic foot. 


1917. 


On account of the nature of the slag, 
exceptional care must be used in propor- 
tioning, mixing, and placing, especially 
where concrete is chuted, to insure a 
uniform dense mix. 

Commercial practice requires the banking 
of slags which are low in magnesia (say 
1 to 2 per cent.) for at least six months. 
Slags of higher magnesia content (say 5 to 
Oepeg cent.) appear to require a much 
shorter period of seasoning. 

If the joint committee’s method of 
basing allowable stress on strength of 
cylinders at twenty-eight days is followed, 
it would be permissible to use with the slag 
concrete 50 per cent. higher stresses 
than with gravel concrete, or, con- 
versely, to use lean enough proportions 
in similar ratio. While so large a stress 
is not yet warranted without still more ex- 
tended tests, the results indicate that where 
slag is accepted for use it is permissible 
to use at least 15 per cent. less cement 
with the same stresses, so as to put the 
slag concrete on the same basis, com- 
mercially, as gravel concrete. This would 
permit proportion 1:23:43 in place of 
I:2:4 commonly used in reinforced con- 
crete. The slightly larger ratio of sand to 
coarse aggregate suggested is advan- 
tageous in filling the voids. 

Further Tests Needed. 

Further information is desirable on long- 
time tests of slag concrete exposed to air 
and to moisture to compare the relative 
value of porous and dense slag as aggre- 

gates. Certain of these specimens should 
be ground so as to expose the aggregate to 
the weather. Permeability tests, tests of 
modulus of elasticity, and tests of expan- 
sion from changes in temperature and 


moisture also should be made. 
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xX. 
SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 

At a meeting of -the members of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland, held 
in their rooms in South Frederick Lane, 
Mr. H. G. Leask (President) in the chair, 
Mr. M. J. Burke, F.S.I., read a paper on 
“ Modern Heating Methods,” in which he 
explained the principles and considera- 
tions governing present-day methods of 
heating large buildings by means of hot 
water, and also the various systems of 
steam heating. The lecturer dealt with 
some of the more generally accepted 
theories on the subject, illustrating his 
observations by diagrams and views of por- 
tions of heating plant in actual use. Mr. 
B. Howard Pentland, F.R.I.B.A., moved 
the vote of thanks for Mr. Burke’s ex- 
ceedingly practical and opportune lecture 
on a subject that deserves close attention 
from architects. 

The Rev. C. Lawless, C.C., was the lec- 
turer at a meeting of the Architectural As- 
sociation of Ireland, held in the rooms, 
South Frederick Lane. His subject was: 
‘* Architectural Snapshots in Many Lands.”’ 
In the course of his travels round the 
world, Father Lawless has obtained a 
unique collection of views, and the exhibi- 
tion which he gave showed that he has a 
keen appreciation of the beautiful in art 
and in nature. The better known archi- 
tectural features of the various countries 
were not shown, the lecturer devoting his 
address and exhibition to less familiar, but 
equally interesting, ‘‘ snaps.’’ Denmark, 
Norway, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Tur- 
key, the Holy Land, Egypt, Tunisia, Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and other coun- 
tries contributed numerous specimens of 
beautiful architecture. At the close of the 
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exhibition Mr. H. G. Leask, President of 
the Association, conveyed the thanks of the 
members to the lecturer. 


Glasgow Architects’ Institute. 

The annual report of the Council of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, submitted 
at the annual meeting, at which Mr. John 
Watson, F.R.I.B.A., presided, shows that 
the membership stands as follows: 107 
Fellows, 67 Associate members, 37 Lay and 
Student members. The roll of honour 
contains fifty-five names, and many other 
members: are doing work of national im- 
portance. The chairman stated that a 
deputation from the various architectural 
societies had been received by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, who asked that an advisory 
committee might be set up, which could 
keep in touch with him, and suggest from 
time to time ways in which the services of 
architects might be best utilised. 


A NATIONAL WAR MUSEUM. 

Sanction has been given by the War 
Cabinet to the scheme put forward by Sir 
A. Mond, M.P., the First Commissioner 
of Works, of establishing a National War 
Museum, and a committee has been 
appointed to carry out the project. 

The First Commissioner of Works will 
act as the chairman of this body. 

The object is to collect and preserve for 
public inspection objects illustrating the 
British share in the war. The exhibits 
will comprise examples of the arms and 
other war materials used by the British 
naval and military forces, trophies captured 
from the enemy, souvenirs found on 
battlefields, inventions connected with 


1917-7 


muniton'making at home, the literature 
and art of the War (including regimental 
magazines and trench drawings), maps, 
the music of the War, placards issued by 
the Government in connection with the re- 
cruiting, economy, and loan campaigns, 
medals and decorations, flag-day souvenirs, 
and autograph letters of some of those who 
have taken distinguished parts in the War. 

It is hoped that all persons and public 
bodies who have objects of national in- 
terest connected with the War will com- 
municate with the Secretary, National 
War Museum, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W., but no 
article intended for exhibition should be 
forwarded before the secretary has been 
communicated with. 
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EREGIRICAL = NOTES: 


ed 


Tungsten and Its Uses. 


Considerable interest has been aroused by the production of 
tungsten in this country from ores mined in our overseas 
dominions. ‘Tungsten is an essential ingredient of high-speed 
steel, and previous to the war Germany had practically a 
monopoly of the supply. This is no longer the case, a powerful 
British company having been formed to develop the industry 
for Imperial use exclusively. Tungsten is an exceedingly 
refractory substance with a melting point higher than that of 
any other metal, its fusing temperature being about 3,050 deg. 
centigrade. It is that characteristic that makes it’ suitable 
for electric lamp filaments. It is so hard that it will scratch 
glass, and it is unaffected by most acids, while it does not rust ; 
tungsten drawn wire is stronger than the strongest steel piano 
wire. Until the electric furnace made possible the production 
of pure tungsten from the ore, it was not available for commer- 
cial purposes, and it is only within recent years that methods 
have been evolved for producing pure metallic tungsten, and 
more recently for drawing it into wire. Tungsten as ordinarily 
supplied is exceedingly brittle; and it was long considered 
impossible to make it ductile so that it might be drawn into a 
wire. Untiring research in the Mazda lamp laboratories, how- 
ever, was eventually crowned with success. In the early stages 
of the development of drawn tungsten wire, its production was 
attended with the greatest difficulty. At first a piece of a few 
feet long was a wonder, but now a piece a mile long, and of 
absolute uniform diameter, is commonplace. A filament. of 
drawn tungsten wire can now be made far more accurately and 
of more uniform quality than the old carbon filament. Since 
tungsten has been available in ductile form its uses have 
greatly multiplied. It is coming into general use as a contact 
material for electrical apparatus, for special electrical furnaces, 
and for other purposes where a high melting point is essential. 
Another interesting use for tungsten is for targets in X-ray 
tubes. The tungsten used for the light-giving filaments. of 
Mazda wire lamps is mined in Cornwall, and the whole of the 
processes necessary, from extracting the metal from the ore to 
rendering it ductile and making it into continuous filaments 
for electric lamps, are carried out in the Mazda lamp factory in 
Rugby. 

The Illumination of Kinema Theatres. 


‘In the course of a recent lecture before the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Dr. James Kerr (Public Health Depart- 
ment, L.C.C.) made some remarks which should be very 
interesting to architects and others concerned with the illumina- 
tion of kinema theatres. Extreme contrast between the bright- 
ness of the screen and of the general surroundings, he said, is 
objectionable. The ratio of 1 : 100 would imply brightness of 
surroundings of, say, not less than oo1.—o02z ft. candles. In 
practice this value can easily be attained. A certain amount 
of illumination on the seats has also been considered desirable 
to enable people to find their places. A value of 02 to o5 ft. 
candles has been suggested for this purpose. By careful design 
it could probably be arranged that the provision of this extra 
illumination would not materially affect the brightness of the 
screen and would therefore not impair the image. Any lghts 
or illuminated notices indicating exits, etc., should be carefully 
screened so that their brightness does not exceed 3 c.p. per 
square inch. This is ample for the purpose in view but not 
high enough to cause glare. The illumination in the theatre 
should be controlled by dimmers so that it can be gradually 
diminished before films are shown, thus avoiding the painful 
effect on the eyes of suddenly switching” on and off the full 
illumination. The illumination in corridors should have a 
value intermediate between that outside and in the theatre. 
An illumination on the floor of o5 ft. candles would be 
sufficient. Here again all lights should be shaded. The con- 
vention employed in the early Tube days, namely, that going 
towards green lights leads to safety or exits, and that departing 
from red lights indicates the same procedure, might be adopted. 


Electric Lamp Glass Regulations. 


Electric lamp manufacturers are vitally affected by the new 
regulations, just issued by the Ministry of Munitions, with 
regard to the use of glass for electric lamps. These regulations 
(which are printed in full on page 171 of this issue) prohibit 
the manufacture of electric lamp glass without Government 
sanction. In addition, it is laid down that'no person shall buy, 
sell, or deal in any electric lamp glass situated, or to be manu- 
factured outside the United Kingdom unless a certificate of 
authorisation has been issued by the Minister of Munitions. It 
is to be noted that ‘‘ electric lamp glass’ does not refer to glass 
used in lamp caps for insulating purposes nor to glass shades 
and similar accessories. 
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XViili. 
HOUSE FAMINE IN MANCHESTER. 


At a meeting of Manchester City 
Council, Councillor Day moved the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to inquire 
into housing conditions in Manchester; to 
ascertain the causes of the present short- 
age of houses, past methods of providing 
houses, and the accommodation necessary 
adequately to ensure the comfort, health, 
and moral well-being of the community; 
and to make definite recommendations 
whereby a sufficient provision of suitable 
houses might be secured. The resolution 


provided that the committee should con- 
sist of three members each nominated by 
the Improvement and Buildings, the Pav- 
and Highways, and the 
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Sanitary Committees. This proposal, he 
explained, was simply a response to a re- 
quest made by the Local Government 
Board that all municipalities should pre- 
pare schemes of national benefit which 
might be put into operation when demobili- 
sation came. The position of the housing 
problem was serious in Manchester before 
the war, it had become intensified since, 
and it would be greatly aggravated when 
demobilisation came. In the six years 
ended in 1903 there were 20,157 houses 
erected in the city as at present constituted, 
in the next six years 18,570, and in the six 
years ended in 1916 only 7,061. Each year 
after 1909 there had been a gradual dimi- 
nution, until last year, instead of an ave- 
rage of 3,616, such as was experienced in 
the first six years referred to, only 119 new 
houses were erected. In the whole of those 
eighteen years—excepting 1915, which was 
phenomenal—there was little variation in 
the number of marriages, which equalled 
two to every house erected. From that it 
might be assumed that if one new house 
were erected for every two marriages the 
supply would be equal to the demand. In 
the first six of the years taken the propor- 
tion of new houses to marriages was 55.5 
per cent., in the next six years 50.07 per 
cent., and in the last six years only 14.8 
per cent. The average number of mar- 
riages in Manchester was approximately 
6,000 per annum. In 1915 it rose to 15,996, 
indicating that when hostilities ceased 
thousands of young men who had gone to 
the front would have to find homes. 
Unless it were coped with, this house 
famine would inevitably tend to perpetuate 
the evils of overcrowding. 

Aiderman Turnbull, in seconding the 
resolution, said there never was a greater 
shortage of houses at any period of the 
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city’s history. At present there was hardly 
a single weekly house to be had. 

Councillor T. R. Marr suggested that 
the Special Committee should have power 
to take evidence from property owners, 
builders, architects, and various organisa- 
tions. 

Alderman James Johnston approved of 
the resolution, but moved as an amend- 
ment that there should be four members 
from each. of the committees named, and 
also from the Finance and Town-planning 
Committees. Such an important subject 
should be dealt with on the broadest pos- 
sible basis, for there was a terrible amount 
of overcrowding in the city, and he 
believed it was the root cause of the in- 
crease of crime among children. 

The amendment was seconded by Alder- 
man Wilson, but rejected, and the resolu- 
tion was adopted 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
WHARVES AND JETTIES. 


Mr. William Cleaver, M.Inst.C.E., who, 
as engineer of the Port Talbot Railway 
and Docks, has had great experience in 
dock construction and maintenance, read 
before the Concrete Institute a paper in 
which he enumerated the combination of 
circumstances which affect the design and 
which should be taken into account before 
finally deciding upon it. He made it a 
great point that the dredging should be 
effected end-on to the face, and illus- 
trated the evils of working dredgers along- 
side of it. Piles having an area of 196 
sq. in. were the best, whether square or 
round—square ones about 30 ft. long are 
used at Port Talbot. The face piles are 
encased in a reinforced cylinder filled with 
concrete—protected by timber fenders 
attached to the superstructure and capped 
by a timber balk connecting them. The 
whole structure is so heavy and massive 
as to form a monolith capable of resisting 
very heavy shocks with very little damage 
to the structure—but with disastrous 
effects on colliding vessels. The piles are 
reinforced with four heavy mild steel bars, 
and the shoes have an even taper and a 
cast-iron base with a blunt point. The 
bars rest on the casting and the pile is 
capped by a helmet. The drivers have 
monkeys of equal weight to that of the 
piles, and the drop is small and as frequent 
as the endless chains used in lifting the 
weight will allow. 

Mr. Cleaver insists on all junctions or 
crossing of bars being carefully tied 
together by wire, and he drew attention 
to the fact that the sagging of the bars 
during construction on the flat altered the 
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direction of the tensile stresses and should 
be taken into consideration. He recom- 
mended that the bars should not vary in 
thickness less than 4 in., to avoid mis- 
placement. Keen competition, however, 
led contractors to worl as near as possible 
to the calculated dimensions. All bars 
should be covered by a thickness of con- 
crete at least 13 times their diameter. The 
outer shape of the different parts should 
be standardised as much as possible, the 
difference in their loads being allowed for 
in the reinforcement. The parts should 
be separate as much as possible; by these 
means they could all be prepared in a yard 
under close supervision and be joined 
together on this work. 

The lecturer considered that the engineer 
responsible for the work should be capable 
of designing the necessary reinforcements 
and thereby be in a position to judge of 
the merits of those submitted by specialist 
contractors, who, as a rule, should be en- 
trusted with such designs 1f not with the 
execution thereof in all large undertakings. 
As a backing to a wharf where there was 
solid ground, an abutment wall should be 
provided which would take and distribute 
any abnormal thrust on the wharf-face. 
One of the great advantages of a wharf or 
pier made of reinforced concrete is its own 
immunity from fire, which would extend 
to any structures or goods on it. In the 
case of oil cargoes these are liable to drip- 
pings which would spread a fire all over 
the wharf and even on the surface of the 
water. A timber wharf is often burnt 
down by such causes with everything on 
it—a reinforced wharf would escape un- 
scathed and would not spread the con- 
flagration. ‘‘ Although it is admitted that 
the bulk of the work can be carried out by 


Ne Ione 


unskilled labour, the mecessary smal! 
amount of skilled labour and supervision 
is absolutely vital and must be efficient if 
the ultimate result is to be satisfactory to 
all concerned.’’ 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITEG I= 


The Soctety’s Staff and War Service. 


At the outbreak of war, the male 
members of the Society’s clerical staff 
offered themselves for military service. 


The junior, J. Jones, was accepted, joined 
the Royal West Kent Regiment, and was 
wounded in the head at Hooge. He has 
been since promoted to corporal, and has 
returned to duty. The assistant secretary, 
Mr. W. E. Wanmer, was rejected as unfit, 
and joined the V.T.C.. He was suis 
sequently 
general service, and has joined the 28th 


County of London Regiment (Artists’ 
Rifles). The secretary being over the age 
limit, and therefore ineligible for the 


Army, took up Red Cross work, qualifying 
in three subjects. He joined the A.A, 
V.A.D., London 43, and worked also with 
the London Ambulance Column, both as 


stretcher-bearer and ambulance and 
hospital orderly. He resigned to take a 
commission in the Volunteer Force 


(County of London). 


Vacancy on the Council. 


To fill the vacancy on the Council caused 
by the death of the late Mr. Edward 
Cratney, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Coun- 
cil have co-opted Mr. A. G. Ware, of 
Bournemouth, for the unexpired period of 
the late member’s term of office. 
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Poem rRICAL NOTES: 


Some New Electrical Specialities. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., is prolific in the production 
of specialities. Hardly a month goes by but some new and 
attractive electrical accessory is brought out by the G.E.C. 
Concerning three new specialities illustrated pamphlets have 
just been issued. They are entitled (1) ‘‘ Moulded Insulation 
Terminal Blocks,’’ (2) ‘‘ Haulage Road Signalling in Col- 
lieries,’”? and (3) ‘‘ The ‘ Kingsway’ Miners’ Lamp.”’ With 
regard to (1) it may be stated that small motors are greatly 
improved in their reliability and appearance by employing a 
small moulded terminal block to take the connections which other- 
wise might hang loosely, or might be taken to brass thumb-screw 
terminals. For this purpose the G.E.C. manufacture in their 
insulation department, Witton, a large variety of terminal 
blocks to meet the requirements of different kinds of motors. 
Continuous current motors which are so small that they do not 
need a starter will probably be fitted with a two-way block, 
while when a starter is used a three-way block will be necessary 
unless the motor should be intended for reversing, in which case 
a four-way block will have to be provided. For three-phase 
motors the three-way block can be used, but for special pur- 
poses a different form may become desirable. The insulating 
properties of the blocks are extremely high. Between terminals 
the block will stand many thousands of volts, and will give an 
infinity reading on the ohmer or megger. 

With regard to (2) the apparatus consists of specially designed 
mining type bells combined with relay and interrupter push 
(the latter for use at the bell or indicator stations) ; patent in- 
terrupters fixed at intervals in the line; and cable (pull wire), 
cells and insulators. The system employed is entirely operated 
by one line wire, which serves the purpose of a pull wire and 
at the same time carries the current of the line circuit. This 
has a maximum of .o2 amperes at 6 volts, the former varying 
in accordance with the number of relays in circuit. Where an 
efficient ‘‘ earth ’’ can be obtained, it is only necessary to use 
a single line wire, either of the special insulated type which is 
supplied for this system, or bare galvanised iron; the 
former is specially recommended for making a thoroughly 
efficient system. | Where it is difficult to obtain an efficient 
“earth,” it is advisable to use a bare wire run anywhere along 
the road for the return circuit. The main feature is the closed 
circuit principle adopted, commencing from “earth” to a 
battery of four Carsak Leclanché or ordinary type (wet) 

eLeclanché cells, and continuing through the patent interrupters 
inserted at various points in the line, and in series with all the 
relays in the system, finishing with an efficient ‘earth ” point 
or returning through the return wire if such be found necessary 
(the latter very rarely occurs except in very dry pits). 

With regard to (3), the governing considerations in the de- 
velopment of this lamp were efficiency of illumination over the 
full run of nine or ten hours, together with strong construction, 
durability of parts, and freedom from corrosion. The accumu- 
lator is of the non-spillable type. The accumulator terminals 
and switch arrangements have been specially designed to 
minimise corrosion, and particularly to stop corrosion during 
charging, at which time there is more liability of acid getting 
on to the terminals. The spring-controlled switch contacts are 
of robust construction, consisting of strong flat springs with 
the upper ends screwed to the lampholder, and the lower ends 
having the switch knobs riveted into them. The lampholder 
is provided with an adjustable conical reflector to come below 
the lamp, and another conical reflector is supported on top of 
the lamp bulb. These reflectors are of polished nickel, and are 
so shaped that they considerably increase the illumination in 
the horizontal direction. The leaded steel case is fitted with a 
strong threaded sleeve which screws into the head of the lamp. 
The head is built on a strong brass casting and is provided with 
a magnetic lock of simplest construction. No parts of this 
lock are accessible when the head of the lamp is screwed on, 
but when it is off, the taking out of one screw allows the bolt 
and controlling spring to be removed and examined. 


A Pamphlet on Industrial Fittings. 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., have issued an 
attractive reprint of an article by Mr. H. C. Wheat on pin 
dustrial Fittings for Half-Watt Type Lamps.” It describes 
the desirable engineering features embodied in the most up-to- 
date equipment of industrial fittings, covering the mechanical 
details as well as the electrical and illuminating engineering 
design required to produce the most effective lighting results, 
and it is obviously an opportune contribution to the stock of 
practical knowledge which, in view of industrial developments, 
should be augmented by all possible means. A copy of this 
pamphlet may be obtained on application to the company. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Requisttioned Buildings. 

A return of temporary buildings erected 
and premises hired for the war in the 
London district states that the buildings 
acquired include eight hotels, four clubs, 
nine public buildings — museums, 
galleries, municipal buildings, etc.— 
twelve private houses, ninety-six commer- 
cial offices (either whole premises or por- 
tions of premises), and fourteen ware- 
houses. No hotels have been bought; all 
have been either hired or requisitioned. 


Newcastle Infirmary Extension. 


At a meeting of the Stewards’ committee 
of the Freemen of Newcastle, a deputa- 
tion, headed by Sir George Hare Philip- 
son, waited upon the committee, and ex- 
plained the necessity for an extension of 
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the Royal Victoria Infirmary, which 
would involve the enclosing of an addi- 
tional 15 acres of land upon the Leazes, 
adjoining the present buildings. The 
committee unanimously agreed to give up 
the Freemen’s interest in-the 15 acres as 
a free gift. 


Hospital Architecture, New Style. 

An interesting discussion took place at 
the last meeting of the Bradford Board of 
Guardians on the changes that have come 
about in relation to the type of building 
most suitable for hospital purposes. 
Medical authorities, it was remarked, have 
now completely revised their opinion as to 
the style of building required. The time 
for erecting barrack buildings has gone by, 
and it was agreed on all hands that for 
hospital purposes single-decker or two- 
decker buildings are much better. The 
opinion was expressed that in premises 
constructed on these new lines better 


lighting and better ventilation can be 
provided. But the prohibitive cost of 


urban land seems to have been overlooked. 


Faculty for Memorial Chapel Refused. 

The adjourned application of the Rector 
(the Rev. E. J. Nurse) and churchwardens 
of Windermere to erect a war memorial 
chapel at the north-east end of Windermere 
Parish Church was dealt with by Chan- 
cellor Prescott at a meeting of Carlisle 
Consistory Court. The chapel was to be 
the gift of Sir Wm. Forwood, and was to 
cost £2,500. At the last Court the Chan- 
cellor emphasised that the proposal would 
make a very serious alteration in an 
ancient parish church, and he adjourned 
the case in order to obtain expert opinion 
on the matter. That opinion had, he said, 
unmistakably confirmed his own. He had 
come to the conclusion that the Court 
would not be justified in granting the 
faculty asked for. 
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LATE CONTRACTS: 


SANITARY ENGINEERING. 

April 25-May 9.—SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
WORKS. Limpsfield and Oxted (Surrey). 
—Supplementary works of sewage disposal 
at existing outfall works at Limpsfield and 
Oxted, for Godstone R.D.C. Works con- 
sist of construction of new bacteria bed 
and all contingent works. Particulars, 
bills of quantities, and forms of tender, and 
plans at Offices of H. H. Humphreys, 28, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Deposit of £3 3s. required. Tenders to 
E. A. Head, Clerk to R.D.C., East Grind 
stead. 


May 3.—WATERWORKS. Ballina- 
more (Ireland).—Completion of water- 
works in Ballinamore, for R.D.C., accord- 
ing to plan and specification prepared by 
O’N. Clarke, B.E., Carrick-on-Shannon. 
Works include erection of fountains at 
Market House and Chapel Lane, laying of 
water pipes and manholes, and enclosing 
existing well, etc. Forms of tender and 
plan and specification of J. A. Kiernan, 
Solicitor, Ballinamore. £5 deposit re- 
quired. Tenders to M. Banfion, Clerk, 
Bawnboy. 
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Mr. Fohn Mackensie, C.E., F.P. 

Mr. John Mackenzie, C.E., J.P., who 
has died at a private nursing home, was a 
member of the firm of Young and 
Mackenzie, architects, Belfast. Mr. 
Mackenzie was a Belfastman, and spent 
all his life in his native city. A son of 
the late Rev. Joseph Mackenzie, minister 
of Malone Presbyterian Church, he was 
born in September, 1844. After receiving 
his education at the Royal Academical In- 
stitution, he served his indentures as archi- 
tect and civil engineer with the late Right 
Hon. Robert Young, C.E. Subsequently 
he became a partner of that gentleman, 
whose son, Mr. R. M. Young, J.P., also 
joined the firm, which, under the title of 
Young and Mackenzie, has been respon- 
sible for the design and erection of some of 
the most important buildings in Belfast 
and other Ulster centres, among them 
being the Assembly Buildings, the Scottish 
Provident Buildings, the Ocean Buildings, 
Purdysburn Fever Hospital, the Royal 
Academy, the King Edward Memorial 
Buildings of the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
the Slieve Oonard Hotel, Newcastle; 
Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver’s premises, 
Messrs. Anderson and M‘Auley’s buildings, 
Whiteabbey Sanatorium, and _ Fitzroy 
Avenue Church. His recreations consisted 
chiefly of music and yachting. For many 
years he was a prominent member of the 
Philharmonic Society, and he belonged to 
both the Royal Ulster and the Royal ‘North 
of Ireland Yacht Clubs, while he was a 
verv old member of the Ulster Reform 
Club. He was a magistrate for the city. 
He took a strong and patriotic interest in 
the war, and was proud of the fact that 
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besides four nephews of his own no fewer 
than eight apprentices of the hrm of 
Young and Mackenzie have joined the 
forces since the war began. 


Mr. Ans. Biggarty Ml dc es 


In the death, on April 26, of Mr. Andrew 
S. Biggart, chairman of Sir William Arrol 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, there has passed 
away one who took a leading part under 
the late Sir William Arrol in the work of 
building the Forth Bridge. Mr. Biggart 
had been laid aside for about two months, 
and his death took place at his residence, 
Inchgarvie, Sherbrooke Avenue, Polloix- 
shields. | Born in the Ayrshire parish of 
Beith fifty-nine years ago, Mr. Biggart 
was trained asa mecienic engineer, and 
entered the service of Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Arrol. When the firm obtained 
the contract for the construction of the 
Forth Bridge thirty-five years ago, Mr. 
Biggart (then but twenty-four years old), 
as ‘resident engineer and general manager, 
was intimately associated with the execu- 
tion of the contract from its inception to 
the finish. In 1890, on the successful com- 
pletion of the great undertaking, which in- 
volved many new problems, and the design 
of many new types of machine tools and 
appliances, Mr. Biggart was assumed a 
partner of the firm, and he has taken a 
prominent part in carrying out many im- 
portant bridge-building and kindred con- 
tracts throughout the country—for ex- 
ample, the steelwork of the Tower Bridge, 
London; the rebuilding of the Redheugh 
Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne; new bridges 
across the Clyde for the Caledonian Rail- 
way and Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way Companies; and bridges across the 
River Barrow and River Suir, Ireland; 


1917; q 


the widening of the Blackfriars Bridge 
across tne ‘Ihames, and the large bridge 
over the River Wear at Sunderland (where 
the main span, weighing approximately 
3,000 tons, was erected by overhang), and 
many other large structures of a similar 
character. ‘The firm have had as many as 
half a dozen large bridges on hand at one 
time, as well as a great variety of struc- 
tures of diverse kinds in steel and its 
combinations. During all this period the 
mechanical engineering department was 
rapidly developed, hydraulic and mechani- 
cal work of various kinds was carried out, 
including the design and manufacture of 
stoking and coal-handling plant for gas- 
works, and the department has designed 
and fitted up large installations in most 
of the principal gasworks at home, as well 
as a large number abroad. In the course 
of this work Mr. Biggart was the inventor 
of many novel mechanical engineering 
appliances. When the firm was converted 
into a limited liability concern in 1893, Mr. 
Biggart became a director, and on the 
death of Sir William Arrol a few years 
ago he succeeded to the chairmanship of 
the board. He was a member of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers and of other in- 
stitutions connected with his profession, 
and convener of the Committee on En- 
gineering of the Royal Glasgow Technical 
College. He also associated himself with 
many philanthropic movements and was 
widely esteemed for his good deeds and his 
amiable temperament. 


Mr. Archibald Mathias Dunn, of Brank- 
some Park, Dorset, formerly of Castle Hill, 
Wylam-on-Tyne, architect, a partner in 
Dunn and Hanson, who died on January 
17, left £36,820. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 
A New Electric Power Station. 

At a recent meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, an 
interesting paper was read by Mr. Ernest Matthew Lacey, 
M.Inst.C.E., on the subject of “The New Electric Power- 
Station at Birchills, Walsall.” Reference was made to the 
controversies regarding the economy which arises in the pro- 
duction and distribution of electricity by the concentration of 
plant in power-stations of large capacity, and. the author 
expressed his views as to the ultimate limit beyond which no 


appreciable advantages would accrue by reason of such con- 
centration. 

It is claimed that the Walsall power-station is by far the 
lowest in cost per kilowatt of any yet erected in this country ; 
this is due to special features in the design and type of plant 
installed, these special features consisting more particularly in 
the excellent arrangement of the coal-handling and boiler-house 
plant. 


The main object in the design of the coal-handling plant was 
to obtain adequate coal-storage and at the same time to save 
the heavy expenditure that would be involved on constructioul 
work necessary to provide for overhead coal-storage bunkers of 
large capacity. 

The boiler-house is designed for six self-contained units, 
each unit consisting of a water-tube boiler with integral super- 
heater, a super-imposed economiser, ejector induced draught 
plant, a steel “ Venturi” type chimney, and a mechanical 
chain-grate stoker. Each unit is designed for a high duty 
evaporation of 30,000 lb. of steam per hour from water entering 
the economiser at a temperature of roo deg. Fahr. The 
results of the normal and high duty tests of a boiler unit of the 
type adopted show an overall efficiency of over 88 per cent. 
based on the net calorific value of the coal. Incidentally it is 
claimed| that the Walsall power-station is one of the first 
examples erected in this country for the accommodation of the 
special type of boiler unit described. Mr. Lacey advocated a 
high concentration of steam-raising plant in modern power- 
houses. 


The engine-house is designed to accommodate three 4,000- 
kilowatt turbine-driven alternators, of which two have been 
erected. The turbines are of the compound horizontal impulse 
type, and work with steam at a pressure of 180 lb. per square 
inch and a temperature ranging from saturation to 620 deg. 
Fahr. at the stop-valve, the normal speed being 3,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. Mr. Lacey described the construction of 
the turbines, and drew attention to special features, more par- 
ticularly to the provision of directing boxes for the control of the 
various oil- and water-pumps, which, although the rule for 
marine work, have been but little used on land. 


all Electrical Installations 


The condensers are of the surface type, with rotary kinetic 
air-pumps and centrifugal water-circulating pumps driven by 
electric motors. The alternators are of the revolving-field 
type, and generate three-phase alternating current at a 
pressure of 6,600 volts between phases, with a frequency of 50 
cycles per minute, the full-load output of each alternator being 
5,000 kilo-volt-amperes. 


the new Zenex and Negrex 
Coverings should be specified. 


Ghe name of Simplex Conduits Ld. has been 


The cost of a 12,000-kilowatt station of the design described, associated with all classes of Glectrical 


at 1914 prices, is approximately £5 3s. od. per kilo-volt-ampere 
of plant installed, or £6 12s. od. per kilowatt (cos ¢ =0.8). 
It is claimed that the economy of the Walsall design repre- 
sents not less than 30 to 4o per..cent., and that not only has 
this economy been.obtained without any sacrifice of efficiency 
for the sake of, cheapness, but this type of station is, in fact, 
far more economical. in operation than stations of more than 
usual design, 


Installation work for the last twenty years. 


Simplex Conduits Limited 


GARRISON LANE, 
BIRMINGHAM 


113-117, Charing Cross Road, 6, White Horse Street, Boar Lane, 
London, W.C. Leeds 

16, Corporation St., Manchester 14, Heathtield Street, Swansea 

72a, Waterloo Street, Glasgow 4, Westgate Street, Cardiff 

61, High Bridge, Newcastle 1, Crimon Place, Aberdeen 

10-11, Denmark. Street, Bristol 281-3, Atterclitfe Common, 

96, Whitechapel, Liverpool Sheffield 


The cost of producing electricity at a station of this type was 
fully dealt with by Mr. Lacey, and curves showing these costs 
and the effect of the load-factor thereon have been prepared. 
The total annual costs of production and costs per kilowatt- 
hour sent out with a station load-factor of 30 per cent. were 
shown in detail 
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LATE CONTRACTS, ETC. 


BUILDING. 


June 1.—DWELLINGS. 
field.—Various works in erection of 
seventy-two workmen’s dwellings (in 
twelve separate blocks), on the Royds Hall 
estate, for the Corporation. Plans, speci- 
fications and general conditions may be 
seen, and bills “of es and forms of 
tender obtained on application at the 
offices of the Borough Engineer and Sur- 


Hudders- 


veyor, 1, Peel Street. Tenders to Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Huddersfield. 
June 7-—REPAIRS , ETC. Norwich. 


—Exterior repairs and painting to twenty- 
two houses in Waterloo and Magpie 
Roads, Norwich, for the Corporation. 
Specifications, etc., may be seen and forms 
of tender obtained at the office of A. E. 


’ “MALTESE CROSS'BRAND.’ 
highest quality, London 


LIOM WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED I85S. 
CAPACITY, 4000 TONS WEEKLY. | 


Collins, M.1.C.E., City Engineer, Guild- 
hall, Norwich. ‘Tenders to the Chairman 
of the City Committee. 


No date.—ALTERATIONS. Burnley. 
—Internal alterations at the grammar 
school, for the Education Committee. The 
alterations consist principally of — joiners’ 
work. Persons desirous of tendering 
should apply to G. H. Pickles, M.I.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 


No date.—ALTERATIONS. Boughton 
(Chester).—Alterations at.the Workhouse, 
Boughton, Chester, for the Guardians of 
Tarvin Union—viz.: (a) general builders’ 
work; (b) plumber and gasfitters’ work. 
Plans can be seen and particulars obtained 
on deposit of £1, at the office of H. 
Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Newgate 
Street, Chester. 


PAINTING. 
May 30. — PAINTING. Bucknall 
(Stoke-on-Trent).—Painting outside of the 
buildings at Bucknall Hospital, for the 


and Stoke Rural Joint 

Contractors must send 
E. Jones, 
10, Albion 
copies of 


Stoke-on-Trent 
Hospital Board. 
names and addresses to Mr. 
M.S.A., Architect to the Board, 
Street, Hanley, from whom 
specification can be obtained. 


June 9.—CLEANING AND REPAIR: 
ING. Preston (Lancs.).—Cleaning and 
repainting of steel and ironwork: in “fifteen 
county and hundred bridges in Lancashire, 
for the Lancashire County Council. Speci- 
fication and forms of tender on applica- 
tion to the County Bridgemaster, County 
Offices, Preston. The work must be com- 
pleted by September 30. Tenders to the 
Chairman, Main Roads and Bridges Com- 
mittee, County Offices, Preston. 


THE STONE PRESERVN. CO. L™ 


i. SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


May 31.—LAVATORY. Wivenhoe.— 
Erection of a public lavatory in the 
grounds of the Council’s Offices, at High 
Street, Wivenhoe, for the U.D.C. Plans 
and specifications may be seen by applying 
personally to the Council’s © Surveyor, 
Robert H. Barrell, of Belvedere, Rectory 
Road, Wivenhoe. © Tenders to Frank J. 
Byles, Deputy-Clerk, 8, East Stockwell 
Street, Colchester. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


June 6.—CLEANING, ETC. London. 
—Execution of the following works for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board: (1) Clean- 
ing and repairing works at the South- 
Eastern Fever Hospital, Avonley Road, 
New Cross, S.E.; (2) repairs to roads at 
the Brook War Hospital, Shooters Hill, 
Woolwich. Drawings and specifications 
prepared by T. Cooper, M.Inst.C.E., M.I. 
Mech.E., Acting Engineer-in-Chief. Draw- 
ing, specifications, and forms of tender 
may be inspected at the Office of the 
Board, Embankment, E.C., and obtained 
on deposit of £1 in respect ‘of each work. 
Tenders to the Office of the Board. 
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FACING THE FUTURE 


Pag recent appointment of a Board of Fuel Research is bound 

ultimately to effect radical changes in almost every home in the 
land and to exercise in the future an important influence on domestic 
architecture and building. | 


When our stock of coal, the amount of which can be fairly 
accurately estimated, approaches exhaustion, our industrial prosperity 
must begin to totter; andthe new Board has been constituted with the 
object of postponing that disaster as long as possible. 


It has therefore been vested with the power not only of initiating 
industrial and laboratory research into the use of coal but also of 
carrying its conclusions into effect ; and it cannot fail to strike sooner 
or later at the two chief sources of waste—the burning of raw coal in 
domestic grates (especially in the kitchen range) and in steam boiler 
furnaces respectively. Both these systems are inadmissible, not only 
as wasteful of the coal itself, but also as causing a total loss of the 
valuable by-products which could be obtained from its distillation in 
the gasworks retorts. 


It may accordingly be expected that in the near future the 
doom of the coal fire will be pronounced ; and architects and builders 
will have to consider how they propose to deal with the necessary 
alterations in house construction and equipment which will be an 
inevitable consequence. 


For reasons alike of efficiency, convenience, and economy of 
money, time, and labour it seems probable that coal gas will hence- 
forward be the principal source of domestic heat—to say nothing here of 
its industrial possibilities; and architects and builders requiring 
information as to this, the fuel of the future, and its manifold applications 
are invited to communicate, free of all obligation, with the Secretary, 
the British Commercial Gas Association, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
The Association is an advisory and research body representing the chiet 
gas undertakings of the United Kingdom, and its services are always at 
the disposal of readers of this paper. 


T 319 


Vili. 
A NISI TE sO BATH: ABBEY: 
CHURCH HOUSE. 


The members of the Bath and district 
branch of the Somerset Archeological and 
Natural History Society have visited the 
Bath Abbey Church House (Hetling 
House). 

The Rector of Bath (Preb. S. A. Boyd) 
gave a brief history of the building. That 
there was a building there of some sort 
before 1570 was certain. Probably many 
buildings had stood there from Roman 
times onward. Of Roman remains, how- 
ever, they knew nothing, but within the 
recollection of the late Major Davis, city 
architect, “several circular arches and 
Norman capitals were discovered.” The 
conjecture was that they belonged to the 
hospital for lepers founded, it was sup- 
posed, on this site in 1138 by Bishop 
Robert of Lewes, who rebuilt the Abbey 
Church after a destructive fire. It was 
pretty evident that the oldest portion of 
the present building was the portion in 
which the concert room was situated. 

It was supposed that the builder, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was Edward 
Clarke, a member of a family long resi- 
dent at Chipley, Milverton, but that con- 
jecture was based entirely on the fact that 
the coat-of-arms on the great fireplace in 
the concert-room seemed to be the Clarke 
coat. Later the house was certainly 
known as Hungerford House, and it was 
on record that Sir Walter Hungerford, of 
Farleigh, Hungerford, “ built himself a 
town house overlooking the western 
borough walls.”” One of the Hunger- 
fords having married into the Lexington 
family, the first Lord Lexington be- 


.on the north side, 


came the next owner, and the house was 
for a while known by his name. In 
1740 Princess Mary of Hesse, fourth 
daughter of King George II., accom- 
panied by her niece, Princess Caroline, 
afterwards Queen of Denmark, lived there 
for atime. William Hetling, a wine mer- 
chant, was the next owner, whose name 
remained. 

Preb. Boyd described the restoration 
under Mr. S. S. Reay, in io11. he 
north-west front, facing Westgate build- 
ings, had been rebuilt. The unsightly 
windows inserted towards the end of the 
eighteenth century were removed and re- 
placed by the elegant arrangement now 
to be seen, and other improvements were 
effected, but much remained to be done. 
A handsome stone doorway should give 
access to the entrance hall, the windows 
to the right of the main door and those 
would have to be 
brought back to their original character. 
In the concert room only a beginning had 
been made. The painting and gilding of 
the fine fireplace must be removed, and 
the grate replaced by a cast-iron Sussex fire- 
back with andirons. The panelling must 
be cleaned and refixed. and the rest of the 
room panelled with oak, and the room 
lighted by antique brass candielabra. 

Mr. Mowbray A. Green then drew the 
attention of the party to a number of in- 
teresting architectural features, which in- 
dicated the character of the original build- 
ing. On the north side there still existed 
a large room below the present ground 
floor level. The windows in this room 
had been raised, and there were probably 
two stories between the basement and the 
concert room. This was shown by the re- 
leving arch above the larver area on the 
north side, and there also remained) over 
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the eastern jamb the stone which previ- 
ously formed ‘the terminal of the outside 
drip moulding, the moulding itself having 
been cut off. It was clear that originally 
the ground around the building was at a 
very much lower level than at present, and 
it was said that an archway previously 
existed leading westwards from the front 
arch under the present street to the further 
side of the road. The level of the ground 
at the back of Westgate buildings would 
seem to show that this theory was correct, 
the King’s mead running down to the © 
river bank. Taking the party down the 
precipitous steps that led into the lower 
storey on the south side of the chamber, 
Mr. Green pointed out that the outer of 
two beams had first of all been cham- 
fered, and afterwards cut away to give 
access down the steps, which all pointed 
to the fact that the steps were of later 
date, and that probably the ground out- 
side was at much the same level. There 
were three moulded stone corbels in each 
of the side walls in the first room, and 
the height from the floor to the top of the 
corbels was at present 5 ft. 10 in., so that 
the floor had probably been raised a foot. 
At some time the room was of the total 
length of 46 ft., and had been divided into 
two parts. The room was_ probably 
lighted from the north, but the windows 
had been altered a good deal. Part of the 
oak lintel which supported the internal 
portion of the wall still existed in the pier 
between the windows. The lower portion 
of the original bay window in the west 
wall abutting on Westgate Buildings could 
also be seen. It was below the present 
road level. The entrance doorways, now 
walled up, leading to the storey over this 
room, could still be seen in the passage at 
the top of the steps.—‘‘ Bath Herald.”’ 
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Furniture Warehouse, Dublin. 


Reinforced entirely on B.R.C. System. 


———— 


Architect: E. Bradbury, Esq., M.R.LA.L 
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June 30.—HOSPITAL EXTENSIONS, 
ETC. Grimsby.—Extensions to the isola- 
tion hospital (corrugated iron) at Im- 
mingham, and the painting of roofs, sides 
and external woodwork of existing build- 
ing and new block, for the R.D.C. Speci- 
fications may be obtained and detail plans 
and conditions of contract inspected at the 
Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, Council 
Offices, Grimsby, on deposit of a £1 Trea- 


sury note. Tenders to the Clerk to the 
Council. 
PAINTING. 
June 27.—PAINTING STATIONS. 


Oswestry.—Painting the following — sta- 
tions for the Cambrian Railways” Com- 
pany: Montgomery, Bow Street, Arthog, 
Harlech, Moat Lane, Llwyngwril, Pen. 
sarn, Portmadoc. Specifications and par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application te 
G. C. McDonald, Chief Engineer, Cam- 
brian Railways, Oswestry, to whom 
tenders are to be sent. 
Late Contracts continued on page xvi. 


BUILDING LOANS AND THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM. 


In the course of a valuable paper read 
before the Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. J. 
G. Head, F.S.I., showed that property’ is 
no mere matter for speculative enterprise, 
but provides a means of investment of 
the highest order, and with its influence 
of political and economic importance 1s 
entitled to be considered the premier secu- 
rity of the nation. Moreover, bound up 
with its well-being is the problem of the 
housing of the people. Unless the pro- 
perty market is in good condition houses 
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cannot be built, and people must suffer 
for want of a roof to shelter them. That 
this is no idle statement is shown by the 
actually existing state of things. Of the 
total number of small houses built at least 
974 per cent. have been erected by pri- 
vate enterprise, the remaining insignifi- 
cant fraction representing the entire out- 
nut of national and municipal bodies and 
of public utility societies. 


Cheap money is required during the 
coming transition period, and if the 
market is to be effectively assisted ex- 


tended loans must be the rule and not the 
exception. If these cannot be obtained 
through the ordinary banks such institu- 
tions as trade banks must be set up, which, 
being free from the restrictions of ordin- 
ary banking, will be in a position to foster 
commercial undertakings wherever ad- 
vances of capital may be required. The 
security upon which such banks rely is 
fourfold—the merits of the particular 
scheme, a certain amount of control in 


the prosecution of the object, the good- 
will of the business, and the financial 


standing, character, andi ability of the bor- 
rower. These, ‘which constitute “latent 
security,” are to be found, it is urged, in 


the property market, excent in the case 
of pure investment, where, however, there 
is an effective’ substitute ‘availablie, the 
key to which is to be found in the methods 
of building societies, namely, the regular 
and systematic repayment of interest and 
capital. 

Mr. Head suggests that the building 
society system itself is insufficient to meet 
the difficulty, and what is wanted is a lend- 
ing organisation operating throughout the 
land, able to lend money at the \pwest 
rate consistent with the avoidance of loss, 


en] ho A 


and possibly receiving direct assistance 
from the State. Under existing condi- 
tions, when a man borrows money to com- 
plete a purchase, he takes the whole of 
the income, pays interest on the loan, and 
retains the rest as an annual profit on his 
investment. The suggestion is that this 
process be reversed ; that where the lend- 
ing association advances a larger portion 
than the customary two-thirds, it should 
receive the whole of the income, pay the 
borrowing owner interest on the capital 
left by him, and retain the balance towards 
the reduction of the loan. By this means 
the lending association would recoup itself 
gradually until the loan became small 
enough to be transferred to a private 
lender by way of an ordinary mortgage. 
This method would meet the difficulty of 
money shortage, free the loan capital 
sooner than under the building society or 
instalment method, cultivate thrift by 
making possible the purchase of a home, 
and stimulate the building of houses» by 
private enterprise, thus going far towards 
solving the housing problem. Further, 
by its automatic action in securing regu- 
lar payment of interest and replacement 
of capital, it would qualify the transac- 
tions for the property market for partici- 
pation in the assistance of the trade bank 
or other similar institution. 

Finally, Mr. Head says that Part lI. of 
the Finance Act ought to be repealed, 
“not as an undue favour to holders of 
landed property, but as a measure of 
necessity directed towards the conserva- 
tion of the national resources.’’ His ob- 
jections to the Act are based, not on the 
appropriateness or otherwise of this taxa- 
tion, but on the “ ambiguous and con- 


fused language ’’ of the Act. 


« Carronest” 


q 


(ARRON COMPANY 


adaptable firs 
interior. 


Send for No. 8F free 
Pamphlets to-day. 


Showrooms ~~ London (City): 
50, Berners St. W.: Liverpool - 22-30, 
Buchanan St. ; Edinburgh—114, George St.; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—13, Prudhce St. ; 
poration St. 


fitied lo an ord nary 


illustrated descriptive 


— — WORKS: ———— 
CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Branch Works, Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


ts, Upper Thames St., 
Redcross St. ; 
Bristol—6, Victoria’ St. ; 
Birmingham—2r18, 220, 222, Com 


Bv Appointment 


(GRRON 


* Carronest ”’ 


HE latest, most efficient and attractive 
low fire on the 
‘“‘CARRONEST.” 
housewife, in a few minutes 


—no fitting—no trouble—no inconvenience. 
Simply lift off the old bars and fix on the 
front to existing bottom grate 


market—T H E 
Easily adjusted by any 
No cutting 


with two screws, then slip the fret in position—nothing 


simpler—no better value anywhere. 


18 in. fires. 


E.C. ; (West End) : 


Glasgow—125, 


Made to suit 14, 16, 


“Carronest” fire avd slow combustion fret. 
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ELECTRIGAE “NOTES. 


“Eye-Rest” Indirect Lighting. 

Indirect lighting is a means of obtaining a restful and agree- 
able illumination devoid of the harmful glare and eye-strain 
of ordinary lighting systems. Whether in theatre, office, club, 
or home, a restful illumination is conducive to good temper, 
and is a relief from nervous strain and fatigue. Strong light 
sources in the field of vision are decidedly uncomfortable, and 
have a bad effect on the eyesight. By the indirect method 
the light is perfectly diffused, so that no harsh shadows are 
cast, and the illumination at the corners of the room is equal 
to that at the centre. The B.T.H. “Eye-Rest” system of 
indirect lighting has the additional merit of high efficiency 
owing to the use of Mazda lamps and a very powerful type of 
reflector known as the X-Ray. Each lamp is placed within a 
separate X-Ray reflector which directs the light on to the 
ceiling. The room is illuminated by the light reflected there- 
from, and a beautifully diffused illumination is the result. The 
X-Ray reflectors are made in one piece of corrugated silvered 
glass and have a very high reflective efficiency. Pure silver 
(not quicksilver) is plated on the backs of the glass blanks by a 
special process and is protected by an elastic enamel, which 
prevents cracking and peeling. Uneven or. striated light ‘is 
avoided by a combination of spiral and vertical corrugations. 
X-Ray reflectors are exceedingly durable; after years of use 
their -efficiency is undiminished. The lamps and reflectors 
must be kept clean, otherwise their efficiency will be impaired. 
Periodical examination and cleaning with a moist cloth are 
desirable. 

Fittings with X-Ray reflectors are produced in many forms, 
such as opaque and luminous bow! pendants, wall brackets, 
flambeau pendants, and floor and table lamps. The Indirect 
principle can also be applied in special cases to existing cornices 
‘or the permanent fixtures of an interior. 


Some Principles of Good Lighting. 


Mr. P. G. Nutting, who has made a close study of scientific 
illumination, gives the results of his investigations in a contri- 
bution to the Journal of the Franklin Institute, from which 
the following interesting excerpt is taken: In the highest form 
_ of lighting the minutest detail has to be critically observed, 
and only the very best lighting conditions will prevent visual 
discomfort and eye-strain. Fine needlework requires perhaps 
as high-class lighting as any... Interest centres on a mass of 
fine bright images formed by the needle and fibres of textile 
goods. If all the light is diffuse these images broaden and 
merge and shadows disappear. Vision is strained by the 
attempt to pick up faint contrasts just at the limit of 
the power of discrimination. The most suitable local lighting 
is that limited to nearly a single direction. What is Seen is a 
mass of cylindrical images of the source, and if the source 
subtends but a small angle, these images are sharp and con- 
trasty. in -dealing with lightning there are two extreme 
views: on the one hand the view of those who ignore defects 
and tolerate any lighting that does not cause permanent injury 
to the eyes; on the other the view of those who attach great 
importance even to minor and trivial sources of discomfort. 
The true view les intermediate between these courses. Our 
-over-worked anid) much-abused eyes should be relieved from the 
wear and tear of the bad lighting conditions which we ourselves 
have put upon them. But it would be unwise andi unnecessary 
to relieve them of.all discomfort at all times, for this would 
-surely result in a deterioration of the eye adaptability of the 
eye itself. Our standard should be the comfort of out-of-doors 
daylight lighting ; abundant light, 30 per cent. diffused—and 
by far the most important—but moderate contrasts anywhere. 


A New Electric Heater. 


A particularly efficient type of electric heater is the new 
““ Palissy” Panel Fire, patented and manufactured by Messrs. 
The General Electric Co., Ltd. At the present time, when 
‘the conservation of metal is of urgent national importance, the 
“Palissy ” has much to commend it. The material of which 
the case is made is a special glazed earthenware of the highest 
dielectric strength. In design, the fire is of pleasing sim- 
plicity. It has none of the redundant ornament so frequently 
to be observed in the ordinary commercial article. From the 
nature of the material and the high quality of its glazed 
surface, it is am easy matter to preserve the freshness of its 
appearance. The fire is made in various colours, allowing a 
wide range for selection, and thus ensuing harmony with 
existing decorative schemes. The fires are made in two sizes, 
one having a current consumption of 14 units’ per hour, and 
the other 2 units per hour. In both cases the control is by 
two quick-break snap-switches. 


STEEL REFLECTORS 
FOR 


FACTORY LIGHTING 


RUS TPROOF 
STRONG. 
EFFICIENT & 
INEXPENSIVE. 
MADE IN 
SEVERAL TYPES 
EACH DESIGNED 
FOR ITS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


CATALOGU aS ON REQUEST. 
IMPLEX. 
CONDUITS. 
‘TD. 


GARRISON LANE * BIRMINGHAM, 
SHOW ROOMS. 

W3-117 CHARING CROSS RE LONDON, 
* MANCHESTER + GLASGOW: 
BRISTOL* NEWCASTLE * LEEINS 
LIVER POOL* SWANSEA *CARDIFF, 


xv. 


xvi. 
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LATE CONTRACTS, ETC. 


ENGINEERING. 


June 28.—BOILER. Crosby (Mary- 
port).—Erection of a new water-heating 
boiler for Crosscanonby Church. Particu- 
lars of Miss A. Fawcett, Secretary to the 
Parochial Church Council, Crosby, Mary- 
port, to whom tenders should be sent. 


June 30. — ELECTRICAL PLANT. 
Newport (Mon.).—Supply of the  follow- 
ing: Section (1).—Induced draught plant. 
Section (2).—Additions and extensions to 
fuel economisers. Section (3).—Cooling 
towers, for the Corporation. Forms of ten- 
der and contract, specification, and draw- 
ings, and any further information may be 
obtained on application to A. Nichols 
Moore, M.I.E.E., Borough Electrical and 
Tramways Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, 
Mon., on deposit of £2 2s. for each section. 
Tenders to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Newport, Mon. 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND.’ 
highest quality, London 


PORTLAND 
“CEMENT. 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED 1855. 
CAPACITY, 4.000 TONS WEEKLY. 


fe 3D GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 


PAINTING. 


June 27.—PAINTING DWELLINGS. 
Chelmsford.—Painting parts of the interior 
and exterior of 106 working-class dwellings 
in Rainsford Lane, for the Town Council. 
Particulars of work, together with copies 
of specification, may be obtained upon 
application to P. T. Harrison, A.M.I.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Chelmsford. Tenders must be delivered at 


the office of G. Melvin, Town Clerk, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Chelmsford. Fair wages 
clause. 


July 6.—PAINTING SCHOOL. Gosod- 
wick (Pembroke).—External painting of 
Goodwick Council School and internal 
colouring of adjoining dining-room build- 
ings, for the Pembrokeshire Education 
Authority. Specifications and forms of 
tender on application to the Clerk of 
Works, County Education Offices, Haver- 
fordwest. Tenders to the Clerk to the 


wl Telephone . 
5 HOLBORN 43. 


Telegrams: * 
**BAFECO, LONDON,’’ 


~ BUILDINGS 
STEAM 
CLEANED 


IMPROVED PROCESS. 


ee 


| NO INJURY TO THE ‘FABRIC. 


THE — ; ps xe 
Steam Cleaning Corporation 
| 9a, Little Uames St., 
Gray’s inn, London, w.c. 


Education Committee, County Educatiom 
Offices, Haverfordwest. . Mi 


July 11.—PAINTING BRIDGES. Dur- 
ham.—Painting the following bridges, for 
the Durham C.C., viz.: (1) Crook; (2) 
Daddryshield. Wear; (3) Daddryshield: 
No. 2; (4) High Team; (5) Ireshopeburn 5 
(6) Killhope Foot; (7) Killhope Mill; 
(8). Low Team;. (9) Nancy Pasture 
Foot; (10) Newton Cap; (11) Park- 
house Pasture; (12) Penshaw; (13) 
St. Helen’s, Auckland; (14) West- 
gate; (15) Wearhead; (16) Wolsingham. 
Specifications and conditions may be seem 
at the County Surveyor’s Office, Shire 
Hall, Durham. Tenders to A. E. Brookes, 
County Surveyor. 


ROADS G6 CARTAGE. 


June 30.—MACADAM. Merthyr Tydfil. 
—Supply at various railway stations within 
the Borough for a period of one year of: 
(a) Limestone macadam, gravel, and chip- 
pings. (b) Granite of basalt macadam 
and chippings. (c) Tar macadam and 
chippings, for the Corporation. Specifica- 
tion and form of tender for either or all 
kinds of stone may be obtained from the 
Borough Surveyor. Tenders. to T. Aneurym 
Rees, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Merthyr. 
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NATIONAL ECONOMY 


and the 


ARCHITECT. 


ONE REASON WHY 


you should specify 


FIBRE 
BUILDING BOARD. 


1. The use of a Fibre Building Board 
saves time andlabour— time is money, 
labour is scarce. 


you should specify 


Regt 


FIRE-RESISTING 
BUILDING BOARD 


2. Calno is the only board of its kind 
made in Britain, therefore the use of 
Calno involves no extra burden on 
our Shipping. 

3. Calno is made in Britain—hence 
your money does not go abroad. 


These are 


NATIONAL REASONS 
for specifying Calno, 


These are also 


RATIONAL REASONS 


It does not split or crack. 
It resists fire. 


It is a non-conductor of héat, cold 


and sound. 
It is hygienic. 
It is adaptable. 
It is artistic. 


— 


Write for Samples to Manufacturers of Calno. 
SAY SDEPTS 


THAMES MILLS. 


Purfleet, @ssex. 


Telephones : Telegrams : 
Tilbury 1, Meigs 22, “Boards, Purfleet.” 


« 


UBER 


ROOFING 


Easy to Fix. 
AER “}O—there i is no difficulty in fixing 
: ? Ruberoid. Just follow our in- 
i : i structions, and at.a surprisingly 


S wnuaeeee LOW Costyou will get the neatspick 
and span roof depicted above.~ 


If for any special reason you want to 


employ our own men we will gladly send 
them to any part of the United Kingdom. _ 


They get through the work expeditiously 
because of a long and varied experience, 
and we are then responsible for the work 
as we I} as for the material. . This satisfies 
you ahd your client. And that’s one of 
the incidental advantages which go to 


* make a Ruberoid Roof the best in the end. 


No upkeep costs—no annual tarring or painting 
no cracks—no leaking—no oxidation—just a neat- 


looking, perfectly weather-tight roof all the year | 
round. : 


You can effect great ‘economy by entaleeest 
‘Ruberoid on your flat roofs. 


Cheaper than Iron, 


Zinc, or Asphalt. | 


Write for our Illustrated Handbook, which 
fully explains the Ruberoid System of Roofing. 


THE RUBEROID CO.,, LTD. 7 
9, Waterloo House, Knightrider Street, E.c, 
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The “Underwriter” Fire Pump 


(STEAM) 


1s not an ordinary pump such as is used for feeding boilers, 
It was designed specially for fire service and for other duties 
where large velumes of water at high pressure have to be 
dealt with quickly and continuously. It is a pump in 
which water hammer is atisent. The moment steam is turned 
on it starts up and it never fails. There are no dead centres. 
All piston rods, rams, clacks and valve seatings are made of 
bronze, to ensure easy action and prevent corrosion. It is a 
pump which can be controlled by hand, or it can be arranged 
to start automatically when the pressure of water is 


reduced below a certain punt. 


«| There are many reasons why you should choose the 
“Underwriter ” for your works ; if you will write us 
we will state them in detail. Ask for our booklet, P. 76. 


(Tathers Platt.» 


Th ing of , i'de— 
MANCHESTER and LONDON. ie packing of the rams can be regulated from the outside 


anoteworthy featnre. 
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Lm TILES © SHEETS for 
ROOFING @ LINING. 


BEST FOR ROOFS 
BECAUSE (1) It is very light, and a far lighter superstructure can 


therefore be used. 


(2) There is no loss by breakage either in transit or fixing, as 
is the case with ordinary slate. 


rhb Neal BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS 
zs > BECAUSE re It is fireproof, vermin-proof and damp-proof. 


It is rapidly fixed to a wood or steel 
framing. 


(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore 
papering and painting can be proceeded 
with immediately. 


Scere THE BRITISH URALITE 


PIP TELEPHONE No. CO. (1908),LTD. 
LONDON WALL 


= = Nios gf 85.GRESHAM ST. 
—= =. atte N= LONDON. EC. 


NORTHAMPTON DEPOT - - LADY'S LANE. 
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Scottish Institute; Corporate Stand- Use of Reinforced Concrete .... 302 Modern French Architecture. 


ing y itects; Constitution and ; i ‘ 
ing for Architects; Constitution anc Henri Paul Nénot, Architect. 


By-laws; An Earlier Institute son Kote) avi. ave SAY ; 
y-laws; An 9 oe Construction of Camp X1 Louis Dreyfus ie Bante 
' uildings -... Fe ae OF! os TT Cys 
The Aims of the New Institute; The i Paris. WVII.-X., XII.—Océan- 
Architect’s Aim and Functions; Legal: Higgins v. Mayor, etc., of ographic Institute, Rue St. 
National Art Survey of Scotland; Northampton ... ae “ae ee RO: Jacques, Paris. 
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EFFICIENCY. 22 


FFICIENCY can make 

everything except a 
mistake. It is the justifica- 
tion of all effort—the crux 
of energy. A deal with 
eficiency means _ getting 
what you want for certain. 
It is the strongest of all 
rezsons’ for. our Construc- 
tional service. What we 
have done is proof of our 
efficiency and our pains to 
obtain it. Its benefits are 
mutual. 


SHELL & MUNITION 
FACTORIES from Stock 
Materials. 
We are willing to prepare 
designs to your requirements 
and submit them free of 
charge. Our Section Book 
free on application. 


Stocks of 
British Standard 
Sections in 
Joists, Channels, 
Angles, Tees, 
Flats, etc. 


ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY & SONS, Ltd. 


Steelworks Road, Battersea, S.W. And at East Moors, Cardiff. 


Telephone : Battersea 1094 (3 lines). Cardiff 2557. Telegrams : Dawnay, Battsquare, London. Dawnay, Cardiff. 
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HEATING & VENTILATION 


STEAM & HOT-WATER APPARATUS. For MUNITION FACTORIES, 
CAMPS, CANTEENS, HOSPITALS and SANATORIA. 


Foundry CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. Ltd. et 


LN a 65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. Hed NOTE 


ON-TEES. paras hs 
_ Wire: KINNELL, LONDON. ’Phone: HOP 372. BO ee 


HOMAN’S Fire=Resisting Floors 


Have been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the most efficient and economical. 
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Hollow Bricks 
«Advantages of this Construction »—No centering required. Rapid in Construction. Sound Resisting. Light in weight. No discolouration of ceilings, 
backing of ceilmgs, the grooved bricks giving an excellent key for plaster. Moderate in price. Dries out quickly. Can be fixed close to and over existing floors. 


Constructional Steelwork of all kinds, Cast Iron Columns, Concrete Staircases, Granitic Work, Asphalte on Roofs, etc. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, Engineers, 


Offices :—17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. Works :—NINE ELMS LANE, S.W., & WARE, HERTS. 
Telegraphic Address:—“Homan Rodgers- London.” Telephone No. (06 Avenue, 


MILITARY HOSPITAL HUTS. 


edb: 


SESPERERS ESSERE ESE 


Hut constructed with Hy-Rib ready for plastering. 


Hy-Rib, on account of the stiffening ribs, requires less framework than other types 
of metal lath, and is more rigid to plaster on; it is easily handled, and ensures the 
rapid erection of first-class buildings. 


LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CoO., LTD., 
92, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Unless expressly stated to the contrary, all deposits required for bills of quantities, ete,, are returned on receipt of bona-fide tenders. 


The words ‘‘ Fair Wages Clause ”’ 


inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must eonform to a fair wages clause 


in the Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 
June 28.—BUILDERS’ MATERIALS, 
ETC. Exminster. — Supplying Devon 
County Lunatic Asylum. with building 


materials, engine oils, belting and packing, 
builders’ ironmongery, electrical appli- 
ances, and rubber goods, from July 1, 1917, 
to June 30, 1918. Tenders, on forms to be 
obtained of Cecil Masters, Clerk, Ex- 
minster, are to be signed, sealed, and de- 
livered to E. H. Harbottle, County Cham- 
bers, Queen Street, Exeter, accompanied 
by samples where required. 
28.—HOUSES. 

Various works required in erection of 
twenty-two dwelling-houses (in four 
separate blocks) at Bradley; also construc- 
tion of a new street in connection there- 
with, for the Corporation. Draft of con- 
tract may be inspected at the Town Clerk’s 


WM, OLIVER & SONS LTD. 


Thoroughly Seasoned Wainscot, 


Mahogany, Walnut, Teak, and other 
Hardwoods, in all Thicknesses: 


June Huddersfield.— 


Largest stock of Seasoned Austrian Wainscot 
and specially selected Seasoned Quartered 
English Oak for joinery purposes. 


Office: 120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Office, Town Hall. Plans, specifications, 
and general conditions may be seen and 
bills of guns and forms of tender 
obtained on application to K. F. Campbell, 
M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, I, Peel Street. Tenders to Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Huddersfield. 


June 29.—FOUNDATIONS. Haull.— 
Builders’ and ferro-concrete work in con- 
nection with foundations and pond for 
water-cooling towers on land adjoining the 
electricity works, Sculcoates Lane, for the 
Corporation. Forms of tender and other 
particulars at the City Engineer’s Office. 
Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Electricity Committee, and delivered 
at the Town Clerk’s Office. 


June 30.—REPAIRS, ETC. 
gwydd (Cardigan). Repairs and altera- 
tions, in the holidays, 
and playground at 
School. Specifications can be seen at 
Llwynduris. Tenders to Major Griffith, 
Llwynduris, Llechryd, Cardiganshire. 


Llandygwydd N. 


June 30.—ALTERATIONS. Trow- 
bridge.—Alterations, additions, repairs, 
and renovations, etc., at the following 


Council schools during the summer vaca- 
tion, 1917, for the General Education 
Committee of Wilts C.C. in accordance 
with plans and specifications prepared by 
the county surveyor—viz.: Atworth; 
Bromham; Bremhill; East Tytherton; 


Llandy- 


to school buildings” 


Brinkworth; Chippenham Ivy Lane, — 
Chippenham Westmead mixed and in— 


fants’, Corsham Pickwick; Corsham. 
Methuen; Corsham . Neston; Corsham. 
boys’ and infants’; Downton; Donhead 
St. Mary; Donhead Ludwell; Edingtom 
and East Coulston, Great Cheverill; 


Highworth mixed and infants’; Idmiston;. 


Luckington; Milton Lilbourne; Melk- 
sham Lowbourne infants’; Pewsey 
mixed ‘and infants’; Purtonseoas 
bourne Cheney; Rodbourne Cheney 
Haydon; Ramsbury; Ramsbury Ax- 
ford; Stratton St. Margaret; Upper 


and Lower Stratton boys’ and girls’ and’ 
infants’; Shalbourne Oxenwood; Trow- 
bridge Newtown; Trowbridge Adcroft 
boys’ and girls’ and Margaret Stancomb; 
Wanborough; Wroughton girls’ and in- 
fants’; Wootton Bassett; Westwood with 
Ilford and West Dean Council schools. 
Plans and_ specifications and forms of 
tender on written application to J. G. 
Powell, County Surveyor, Trowbridge. 
Tenders to be delivered at the Towm 
Clerk’s office. 


July 5.—REPAIRS, ETC. Norwich.—- 
Building repairs, painting, etc., to Nos. 3, 
4, 7, and'15, Victoria Street, Norwich, for ~ 
the Corporation. Specifications, etc., may 
be seen and forms of tender obtained at the 
office of Arthur E. Collins, M.Inst.C.E., 
City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. 


Contracts continued on page Viii, 


Section Sheets 


and 


Estimates 


on 


Application. 


Structural Steelwork 


Telegrams: 


* Measures, London,” 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


EASURES BROS. LTD, 


STEEL 
SJSOISTSs 


Or = 


Every Description. 


Prompt 
Delivery from 
Stock at Lowest 
Market Prices. 


Telephone Nos. ¢ 
585, 586, & 2103 Hop, 
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NOW READY. 


/HOUSES FOR 
WORKERS.” 


cAll indications point to a 
tremendous bogm in the building 
of houses for workers ; in view 
of which this volume possesses a 
special value at the present time. 


O-DAY there is no more crying 
need than that for the pro- 
vision of suitable houses for 

the. working classes in town and 
country. There was already a large 
shortage before the War, and at the 
present time the deficiency is alarm- 
ing. The houses to be built will 
need to conform to a better standard 
than has generally been adopted in 
the past ; moreover, in the develop- 
ment of town areas especially, they 
will be required to form part of some 
co-ordinated scheme of lay-out. 
What can be achieved is well shown 
in this volume, which includes sec- 
tions dealing with the following types: 


(1) Rural cottages and _ houses 
for workmen generally ; 


A colony of houses for muni- 
tion workers, as carried out 
by the Government in con- 
nection with Woolwich 
Arsenal ; 


Houses and flats on a town 
area, as carried out in .con- 
formity toa scheme embracing 
shop premises, a church, etc., 
on the Kennington estate of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. 


The plates are similar in character 
to those in “ Garden City Houses ”’ 
(to which ‘“ Houses for Workers” is a 
companion volume), being ° from 
specially taken photographs and 
scaled drawings. 


Price 5s. (post free 5s. 6d.) 
Size 124 ins. by 9 ins. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 
27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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Fibertie is the only Wall Board made from 


long length ROOT Fibres. This accounts 
for its great bursting strength and _ rigidity. 


Highly fire resisting, 
very hard and rigid. 
Damp and sound 
proof, odourless and 
sanitary, a  non- 
conductor of heat 
and cold. More 
economical, cleaner 
and much .more 
salisfactory than 


Lath and Plaster. 


Write for illustrated brochure, prices and full particulars. 


MacAndrews & Forbes. Ltd,, 2 Broad St, Place, London, E.C. 
’Phone: London Wall 1472. Telegrams : Macforbes, Ave, London. 


£17,000,000 


ZY See N 7 Sines 


y genie \ 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


PHOENIX HOUSE 
KING WILLIAM S? 
LONDON.EC 


Chairman: 


Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.1. 


Claims Paid Exceed 
£98,000,000 


Total Funds Exceed 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE 


ACCIDENT - BURGLARY. 


Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 


General Manager - Sir GERALD H. RYAN. 
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EXPANDED METAL 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR CONCRETE AND 
BRICKWORK 


LATHINGS FOR PLASTERWORK 


EXPANDED METAL SHEETS 
FOR FENCING, GUARDS, BASKETS, Ete. 


THE EXPANDED 
METAL COMPANY, Ltd. 


(Patentees & Manufacturers 


of Expanded Metal.) 


Head Office : 
YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Messrs. Topp Burns Premises, Dublin. Expanded Steel-Concrete Flooring, Roofing. 
Stairs, and Steel Work Encasing. The late W. M. MitcHeE Lt, R.I.A.I., Architect. 


Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL, 


Architectural Works E. F, BLAKELEYs Co. imines, 


VAUXHALL IRONWORKS, BIRKENHEAD. 
Contractors to H.M. Governmane Established 1881. 


ESSRS. TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltp., 

have prepared a Catalogue describing their 

valuable publications for Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers, and Contractors. 


A Copy of this Booklet will be sent post rree by return 
on receipt of a post card. 


a ee 

Address : 
THE MANAGER, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 
27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Principals. Lattice. 
Girders. Stanchions 


Estimates Free. 


Tel: “Corrugated, 

< Birkenhead. 
— "Phone : 1568 

Drill Hall,Royal Garrison Artillery, Lancaster Birkenhead, 


7 


ROBERT ADAMS, 3 &5, Emerald Street, London, W.C. 


WE GUARANTEE THE ‘‘ VICTOR ’’ SPRING HINGES 
TO BE THE MOST DURABLE IN THE WORLD. 


: ROBERT 77 DAMS 
Door CLA LD rams maa Ol ORs 


“ SILENCE Some of the chief Buildings of the year tor which our manufactures (‘‘ Victor” Trade Mark) 
were used :— 


IS Local Government Board Building, | British Dominions General Insurance 


GOLDEN.” Great George Street and St. James’s Company Building, Royal Exchange 
Park, London. Avenue, London, E.C. 
Phoenix Assurance Building, King | King’s College for Women, London, W. 


William Street, London, E.C. Maison Lyons, Oxford Street, Lon- 
Cunard Building, Liverpool. don, W. 
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ON FLAT ROOEBS. 


Concrete roofs in all parts of the world have been constructed with Pudloed 
cement. Sloping roofs, built of mesh metal sheeting with a 14 inch 
Pudloed granolithic rendering have been fixed. Domes have been similarly 
formed upon the Town Hall at Chadderton, and upon the Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy Free Library. | 


Owing to the Porosity of ordinary cement concrete, many Architects were doubtful 
as to the success of Pudloed roofs. Failure to waterproof cement roofs is impossible 
when our simple instructions are followed. Several Architects have kindly 


allowed us to use their names as references. 


PUDLOED CEMENT FLAT ROOFS have been constructed in the following towns :— 


Aberdeen Burnley Exeter Londonderry Nottingham Sheffield 
Bedford Cambridge Faringdon Manchester Oldham South Shields 
Beltast Cardiff ; Frome Market Harboro’ Orpington Stevenage 
Berwick Chelmsford Hayward’s Heath Middlesbrough Oxford Torquay 

; Birmingham Chesterfield Huddersfield Narboro’ (Leicester) Paignton Warrington 
Blackpool Chorlton-cum-Hardy Hull New Brighton Portree (Skye) West Hartlepool 
Bolton Coventry Huntingdon Newcastle-on-Tyne Plymouth Wigan 
Bournemouth Derby Keyworth Newport (Mon.) Preston Winchester 
Bradford Draycott Leicester North Shields Rotherham Woolwich 
Brighton Dublin Liverpool Norwich Swansea York 
Bristol Ducham Lytham 


No. 36.-—Used by the British Government in many Departments and tested by the most eminent authorities. 
/ No. 2a.— Used for Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Baths, Concrete Buildings, etc. 


‘BRITISH! And apart from patriotism, the best. Ask for New Book. Manufactured bv Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ann's Place, King’s Lynn. 


xil. 
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Huts—Quick Delivery. 


The standardised and interchanging sections of the Somerville Patent Sleeping 
Shelters, enabling them to be built to any size or enlarged from time to time, 
together with the fact that they are easily erected by unskilled labour, make 


them the ideal huts for Munition Workers, Hospitals, etc. The interior is fitted 
with collapsible bunks. 


100 a Week. 


Our present output is 100 a week, so that we are in a position to give 
prompt delivery. 


We shall be pleased to send you full particulars or estimate on request. 


D: G. SOMERVILLE & CO,, LTD. 


120-122, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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THE MACHINE 
THAT IS DOING THE WAR’S WORK. 


THE 


“WINGET” 


Concrete Block and Slab Maker. 


The fact that the whole output of “WINGET” WORKS is still being taken by the 
Allied Governments and their Contractors signifies ‘‘ WINGET” Supremacy. 


Lower Initial Gost and Greater Speed in Erection 
than any other form of Building Construction. 


BONE DRY BUILDINGS. UPKEEP, NIL. 


LOOK AHEAD—JOIN OUR WAITING LIST. 


Highest Award, Exposition de la Cite Reconstituée, Paris, 1916. 


WINGET LIMITED 


Head and Registered Office : 
25, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone : Victoria 8334. Telegrams : ‘‘ Wingetism, London,” 


Works: THE CAPE, WARWICK. 


Telegrams : “‘ Wingetism, Warwick.” 


Paris Office: 31, RUE DE MOGADOR, PARIS. 


Telegrams : ‘“‘ Winget, Paris.” 


CONTRACTORS 70 :— 


H.M. War Office. Belgian Colonial Wireless Service. 

H.M. Home Office (Prison Commissioners). Italian Colonial Government. 

H.M. Crown Agents for the Colonies. High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
H.M. India Office. Congested Districts Board for Ireland. 
French War Office. Scottish Board of Agriculture, and the 
French Government. Leading Railway Companies, Corporations, 
French Ministry of Munitions and Artillery. Municipalities, and Contractors through- 
Belgian Colonial Office. out the World. 


Established 1908 : : British Then, and Ever Since. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising 1s governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘‘ Wants,’’ &c., at a figure well within 
the reach of everyone. 

Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman, thoroughly practical 
and reliable; twenty-two years’ experience; first- 
class references; used to Government work and 
schedule; new or alterations; carpenter and joiner ; 
any size job—W. J., 97, Larkhall Lane, Clapham, 
S.W. 


CONTRACTOR’S and Builder's General Foreman dis- 
engaged; just completed ferro-concrete contract ; 
carpenter in trade; ineligible; large and varied expe- 
rience.—J. F. L., 94, First Avenue, Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield. 


FOREMAN Carpenter; age 42; reinforced concrete, 
huts, alterations, general construction ; contract or 
otherwise.—G. P., 49, Colchester Road, Leyton, H.10. 


FRENCH Polishing.—Contracts wanted for any 
quantity of work; estimates given.—F. R. Sheath, 
Contract Polisher to the Trade, 54, Spenser Road, 
S.E.24. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; carpenter 
and‘joiner; good references; practical in all trades ; 
new or alterations; age 46.—F. E., 47, Nelson Road, 
S. Chingford, E.4. 


PAPERHANGER (over twenty years’ London, West 
End, experience) wants piecework; well up in all 
specials, panelling, etc.; best work only taken; town 


or country.—Robert Clifton, 31, Ospringe Road, 
Kentish Town, London, N.W. = 
SHOP Foreman of Joiners (working) wants re- 


engagement; thoroughly understands management 
and working of machinery, preparing working draw- 
ings, details, etc.; references; age 46.—A. B., 4, 
Landecroft Road, East Dulwich, 8.H.22. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 66, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


COMPETENT Builder’s Clerk required; ineligible.— 
Apply to 70, Penge Road, 8. Norwood, S.E.—Box 1. 


FACTORY in London high grade woodwork and 
furniture require competent man to take charge 
entirely of prime costing and factory accounts; 
must have first-class factory experience and 
organisation; give full details of salary and expe- 
rience.—Box 1000. 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


—$____ 


F(VERY far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 

tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


tunities for the future. 


on the Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Every contractor and manufacturer should have 


Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS’ LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S,W. 1 


Price 1/. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


CROWN LONDON. 


LANDS, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BUILDING SITE. 


The Commissioner of H.M. Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues will be prepared to receive, not later 
than the 30th June, 1917, TENDERS for a BUILD- 
ING LEASE, for a term of 80 years, of the land at 
the South-east corner of Piccadilly Circus (adjoining 
the Criterion Theatre and Restaurant), comprising 
the sites of Nos. 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 36, Regent 
Street, S:W.1, containing an area of about 6,950 
square feet, having road frontages of about 73 feet 
to Piccadilly Circus, 112 feet to Regent Street, and 
52 feet to Jermyn Street, and suitable for the erec- 
tion thereon (after the War) of Shops, Showrooms, 
and offices, or similar buildings. Detailed particu- 
lars, plan, conditions, and forms of tender have now 
been prepared and can be obtained from Mr. John 
Murray, F.R.I.B.A., 11, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1, or from the Office of H.M. Woods, etc., 1, 
Whitehall, S8.W.1. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


FOR Sale.—Ruston Proctor 10-h.p. Portable Engine; 
2 under-driven type, 7-feet mortar mills, 2 builder’s 
hoists, complete with boiler, engine and cage; 12 
double-ended punching and shearing machine; 1 coke 
grinder, 123-inch diameter by 150 ft.; galvanished 
steel wire guy ropes; can be viewed by appointment. 
—Edward Wood & Co., Ltd., Ocean Iron Works, Man- 
chester. 992 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING iNSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


“French-English Glossary of Architectural 
and Building Trade Terms.” 


Miscellaneous. —Comtinued. 
TO JOINERS, BUILDERS, AND AMUSEMENT 
CATERERS. 


Offers are invited for well-seasoned polished 
Maple Wood Dancing Floor in first-class condition, 
strongly constructed in sections, 
28} in. by Zz in. Total dimensions 50 ft. by 33 ft., 
complete with rubbered spring boards. May be seen 
by appointment and further particulars can be 
obtained on application to the undersigned, Harry 
Riding, Surveyor, Menston-in-Wharfedale, Leeds.2. | 


WANTED,—Copies of the ‘ Architectural Review ” 
for October, 1910.—Write, W. and E. Hunt, Doning- 
ton House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London,W.C. 994 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G@. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Auction Sales, 
od. per line. 


SALE BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEE. 


STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


Remaining Portion of the 
ELM PARK ESTATE, 
Close to Stinmore Station (L. and N.W. Rly.) and 
in a choice residential locality. 
RIPE FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, for Shops and 
Villas. Frontages amount to about 2,000. ft. to 
made roads. 


FIVE FREEHOLD SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, let 
at rentals of from £38 to £50 per annum. 


FREEHOLD JOBMASTER’S PREMISES, with Dwell- 
ing House, occupied by Mr. Hammond at £50 per 
annum. 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, amounting to £16 
per annum, on 1 to 7, Elm Terrace, Elm Park, 
Rack rentals about £140 per annum. 


To be SOLD, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 
by Messrs. 
CHESTERTON AND SONS, 


On THURSDAY, July 12, 


Particulars and conditions of sale of the solici- 
tors, Messrs. Rivington and Son, 1, Fenchurch 
Buildings, E.C.3; and of the auctioneers, at their 
offices, 52 and 53, Cheapside, E.C.2; also at Ken- 
sington, Cadogan Place, and Norbury. 


at two o’clock. 


almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 


in the ordinary dictionary. 


a copy. 
sf Price 1/- 


most commonly 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically an 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


ie seems to be evident that the French language will be 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 


in use in the building and kindred 


Postage id. inland, 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


each 11 ‘ft. bya 
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[PETERLINEUM|| (JOHN TANN’S 


(REGISTERED,) CRANE HINGE BULLION ROOM 


| The Great Wood Preserver | 


Builders,\ House Owners, Estate Agents, and all owners of 
Wooden constructions which are exposed to the weather, know 
that the preparation made and sold by us for over 30 years 
under the name of. 


CARBOLINEUM 


is infinitely superior to all other materials for preserving timber, 

We are not satisfied merely to have the best material on the 

market ; we are always trying to improve it.. Our research 

work is continuous, and we have so far increased the penétra- 

_ ting power of our Wood Preserver that we have decided to 
rename it 


-PETERLINEUM =: 


so that buyers will be sure to get the very best article. 


GUARANTEED 10 BE ENTIRELY OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


It prevents all kinds of decay in woodwork. Itis easily applied. 
It is cheap in application. 
It gives a beautiful brown appearance to the’ wood, which makes 
it. especially suitable for half-timbered work’ in houses, estate 
work, fences, ete. 


OFFER 
ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY. 


Shai 


_ Send for interesting booklet Jrom 


ie A. PETERS, LTD., 


' Derwent Buildings, DERBY. 
tf 116, Newgate St., LONDON, E.C.1; 4, Castle St. Arcade, LIVERPOOL, 


OR THEIR AUTHORISED AGENTS, 


Constructed to resist Liquid Explosives, the Oxy- 
Acetylene Blow-pipe and every known means of attack, 


Write for Catalogue of everything appertasning fo security. 


117, NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


IRONITE 


{REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


aes coe Patent WATERPROOFING and FLOORING PROCESSES 


XG. | 
British Manufacture. 


oe) 


21 ee Te ey en ry a 


+ 


fr OTT e n> &, ea ee 


rae? 


OOF! 


E For fall particulars please apply to— Managers: S. THORNELY MOTT & VINES, Ltd. - 


he IRONITE C0., Lid. to eee ee eee 


Telegrams: ‘“THormorvin, Vic., Lonpon.” Telephone: 5618 Vicroria, 


e Cc. DUNKERLEY & CO., LTD. 


Head Offices and Warehouses: 


. STORE STREET, Saige umber aie 


om of the LARGEST STOCKS in the Country of 


ROLLED STEEL JOISTS. 


Every leading section from 24” x 7k" to 38” x 12” in large assortment. 
Sota Flitches, Angles, ee &c., &c., in PaSek 


Telephones; 


iF ‘Alan EER ees Section Book upon application. 6480-5 (6 linea 
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CALLENDER’S | || Alfred Whitehead 
_ Art Cratisman 


READY ROOFING 


a 


ee 


rita ee He Arche ral coos} 
BEST. maa Faience Tiles, 


IMMEDIATE 


Mosaic, 
Glazed { Terra Cotta. 


White Eggshell, and pe 
Various oe 


MADE 
IN 
LONDON. 


EASILY LAID 


NO SPECIAL 
SKILL 
REQUIRED. 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 
AND SAMPLE TO- 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., | S | 


(DEPT. FOUR.) LTD. 
25, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


“POILITE” and “DECOLITE”: 


CEMENT ROOFING 1 ES, 


6 1» ASBESTOS-‘ 
“POILITE” CO). SHEETS. 


BUILDING 


Over 130,000,000 Square Feet have been supplied to the British Government, 
for Army Hutments, Hospitals, Munition Factories, &c. 3 ; 


This bears out in a remarkable manner the favourable opinions expressed regarding ‘ POILITE” at the ngs 
Annual Moctas:, of the Architectural AssoclAHOn. 


“DECOLITE” couroanGy FLOORIN 


Gold Medal Franco-British Exhibition, 1908 
MANUFACTURED AND LAID EXCLUSIVELY BY BRITISH ‘LABOUR FOR 


HYGIENIC, Tough and Hard oe WARM and Elastic tothe Tread, a Rosia : pects Proat, 
For New Buildings, also for Overlaying existing Wooden, Stone, Cement, ete., +. Floors. 
‘MOSAIC AND TERRAZZO PAVINGS. = 


BELL’S UNITED | ASBESTOS — 


SOUTHWARK STREET, ‘LONDON. : 


Printed for the Proprietors of “THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BuipERs’ Jounnat” of Tne Ancurrecru 
“ SPECIFICATION,” 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, by THE ARGUS PRINTIN 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: at Home, ‘19s. ; Canada, £1 2s, 2 one 


Agents—Australia: Messrs. G.O. Ronertson & Co., and Messrs. Gorvox & Gorcu. _ India: Messrs. 
' Gorvon & GorcH, HERO eee Toxonto News Co., Ltd., Tu & Montrear News Co., SES 
Mri? * Street New York, Sout Africa: CENTRAL NEWS| 
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